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Jadunath Sarkar Birth Centenary 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar, the eminent historian 
was born on the lOtii of December 1870, at 
Karachmaria village in the Rajshahi district 
of then undivided Bengal. His father Raj- 
kumar Sarkar was well known among the 
elite of the period. Jadunath had a brilliant 
academic career having obtained scholarships 
at the Entrance, the Intermediate, the B, A, 
examinations and the Premchand Roychand 
scholarship too. He was equally qualified 
in English language and literature and in 
History. His first college appointment was 
as a teacher of English at the Surendranath 
College (then Ripon Collage) in 1893. Later 
joined the Vidyasagar College (then the 
; .li^^^bpbUtan) and in 1898 the Presidency 
Coliege Calcutta. This was a govermnent 
job and he was transferred to the Patna 
CoU^gi iil 1899. He was again brought back 
the, f^csidency College but taken back to 
L after. He remained thereafter 

^iei^ for a long period and he began bis 
.,Jdl^|riad research ; work during this period 
EngUsh as weU as History, 
tb^ Premchand Roychand 


Scholarship was on India of Aurangzlb ,, 
Topography^ Statistics and Roads. As Professor 
of History of the Patna College he wrote 
Economics of British India, Anecdotes of Aurangzlb 
and Historical Essays, Chaltanye his Pilgrimages 
and Teachings and the earlier portions of his 
famous History of Aurangztb. He had by this 
time established himself as an authority on' 
Moghul History and the Government of 
India now took him into the Indian Educa" 
tional Service (known as the Imperial Educa* 
tional Service). As a member of the I. E. S. 
Professor Jadunath Sarkar was posted at the 
Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, for some lime j 
but was returned to Patna in 1923, He 
remained at Patna till he retired in 1926. 
He was however made the Vice-chancellor 
of the Calcutta University. He did this work 
for two years, but refused to accept a renewal 
for a further two years. He was very eager 
to give up all official work and to devote 
himself entirely to research. He now took up 
residence in Darjeeling and remained there till 
1941. During the period before going to Darjee¬ 
ling he completed the History pf Aarangzlb 
ahd wrote the folloyring books : SAfvo// wid 
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.iits Times, Studies In Moghul India, Moghul 
Administration, and India through the Ages. 
At Darjeeling he completed short History of 
Aurangzlb, Bihar and Orissa during the Fall of 
the Mughal Empire, Fall of the Mughal Empire 
(3 vols) Studies In Aurangzib's Reign, House of 
ShlyaJI and he contributed several chapters 
to the Cambridge History of India. 

Sir Jadiinath Sarkar had to leave 
Darjeeling for medical reasons and he took 
up residence at Calcutta in 1941. He edited 
many books, wrote several and contributed 
numerous original articles to well known 
journals. His contributions to the Modern 
Review have been many and most valuable. 
He wrote extensively also in Bengali and his 
contributions to the Prabasi, Sahitya Parlshad 
Patrlka, Sanlbarer ChIthI and other high class 
Bengali journals have been many. Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar luid mastered many langu¬ 
ages, such as, I'rench, Portuguese, Persian, 
Arabic, Sanskrit, Marathi etc. This helped 
him greatly in his rcsearcli work. He was 
the first Indian Historian to undertake 
research work by laborious documentation 
and he trained many research students who 
carried on tfiis line of work during and after 
their guru's personal presence on this Earth. 

The centenary of the birth of Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar was celebrated at the Asiatic Society 
Hail by a joint coimnitice of the Asiatic 
Society, the Bangiya Sahity.i Parishad and 
Calcutta Historical Society. Several hundred 
a^ciiirers of the great scholar assembled at 
the centenary meeting which was presided 
Over by Dr. Ramesh Chandra Mazumdar. 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Ghattcrjcc, prof. Nirmal 
Bose and many other well known persons 
kadressed the meeting. The centenary 
Calibrations committee deliberately cut out 
^^^ctacuiar propaganda and publicity on this 
as they felt Sir Jadunath would not 
approved of any pompous display in 
with his birthday. He was extre¬ 


mely allergic to demonstrative celebrations 
and always preferred the company of hand 
picked men of letters and scholars to crowds 
showering rose petals and shouting “jai, jai!” 
He even avoided collecting honorary docto¬ 
rates from foreign and Indian Universities. 
The very sober and simple manner in which 
his birthday centenary was celebrated would 
have therefore received his approval, had he 
been there to witness it. Sir Jadunath was 
called “Bengalee Gibbon” quite early in his 
life and he well deserved to be classed with 
the gieatest historians of the world. He 
placed many historical characters, like Shivaji 
Tipoo Sultan, Ranjit Singji, Maharaja 
Pratapaditya in their rightful place in Indian 
history. His vast knowledge and great 
analytical skill put right many mistakes and 
misjudgements of Western dabblers in Indian 
history. In this way he rendered a great 
service to India. The people of India should 
acknowledge this indebtedness in a fit and 
proper manner. 

What Shape Socialism May Assume 

Camouflage and make believe are the two 
faces of political propaganda which prevails 
in all countries where there arc governments 
which bluff to rule and populations which are 
exploited and bluffed to be governed. For 
no governments can exist without acquiring a 
large share of the national incomes of the coun¬ 
tries which are governed. This acquisition of 
wealth requires that large chunks of the . 
nation’s capital too will be taken over, bjf.thf . 
governments. The more the governments: 
grab the capital assets of the nations the. mate 
socialistic the states are declared to be. Btlt 
wage earners continue to remain therie . ih 
large numbers ; only they are emplc^d 
exploited by the state rather than by prli^l 
employers. Exploitation of,- man, by;. Dtijaiiti 
changed, to exploitation of 
bodies of mfcn, namely ; the 






qhanges the nature of the exploitation in 
io far as the workers produce much more 
than what comes to then in wages. But in 
many allegedly totalitarian states, where 
communism operates as the political principle 
of government, very definitely capitalistic 
arrangements are coming into existence now 
a days, which enable some privileged indivi¬ 
duals to earn wealth through the labour of 
other individuals. One such communist 
country is the German Democratic Republic, 
where there are reported to be .1500 privately 
owned business establishments which employ 
ten lo seventy workers each on wages which are 
much less than the value produced by the 
persons who earn the wages. If we assume 
the average number of employees of these 
establishments to be forty ; then we have 
about 140000 wage earners in the G.D.R. 
who are exploited by their fellow men. 
Besides these 3500 establishments there are 
another 5000 establishments partly owned 
by private persons conjointly with the state, 
which employ workers in fairly large numbers. 
An establishment may have over 500 workers 
and an annual product of five to ten million 
marks (1 to 2 crorc rupees). The persons 
owing a share in such establishments earn 
fairly large salaries over and above their share 
of the profits. I'hcsc profits, even after 
deduction of income tax at a very high rate 
make the total earnings of the share holders 
quite substantial. They are no less rich, than 
most rich people in capitalistic societies. 

Socialist Pattern of economy has an 
' Idfud^k in which certain economic institutions 
■'have tp belong to the state. So far these 
.life insurance, banks, railways, 
Aj^jisi^city companies, ship building yards, 

. and by-products refineries, steel 
■ (ncw oncs) and air craft manufactu- 
■ /^ncerns. Alongside of these natiotta- 
^y^i^,jya^tutipns, whiob have only propaganda 
Ijave a wide- not-wqrk of ocon^mic 


organisations which exploit the people quim) 
ruthlessly. Money lending at exorhl^ht*: 
rates of interest, adulterating consumption 
goods, profiteering by sellers of various kiudS: 
of goods such as fish, meet, eggs, poPltry^'; 
milk,edible oils, butter, ghee etc, ; car makerjt 
fixing high prices for their cars withoPt.^ 
reference to cost of production, high fees fpr * 
lawyers, doctors, technical experts and others 
—all that and many more can be mentioned, j 
to show how the public are exploited. Life ' 
insurance or banking did not exploit the 
public and these institutions have not become ; 
any better from (he social point of view by f; 
being nati(.>na1ised. There is now intensive,-j 
propaganda against private ownership or*: 
large houses. Though when it comes to rack.j 
renting of tenants, the large house owner 
left far behind by those who build and hirp; >! 
out the cheap huts in the bustees. The stafe 
protects the thika tenants who pay a rent of a, 
few rupees per month for small plots of land 
and put up 250 rupees huts on the same for 
rentin.g out to working class people. They 
quite often realise Rs.30/- p.m. by putting up 
a hut on a lOOsq. ft. plot for which they pay , 
their latid lord only Rel /- per month as rent, 
TJie bustec hut owners earn 50 to 100 per 
cent return on the money they invest. Of all 
anti-.socia! exploiters of fellow human beings, ^ 
these hut owners are some of the worst. While - 
our socialist pattern makers are doing propa- ■ 
ganda to dispossess house owners, farm land 
owners and share holders of banks and 
insurance campanies, they arc giving highly 
lucrative contracts, supply orders and very 
highly paid jobs to thousands of undeserving 
people all over India. These men, the con¬ 
tractors and order suppliers, are experts in 
corrupt practices and they make friends with 
high ranking people with the greatest case, 
What they spend to buy influence they realise 
by exploitation of their workers. 

The spci^ist pattern therefore allows many 
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major evils of our economic life to continue 
,unhampered ; and lakes particular interest 
in destroying rights and privileges of a far less 
harmful type. Playing to the gallery is the 
basic principle of India’s propaganda for 
socialism. So far it has done more harm than 
good to the people of India. In our socialistic 
pattern of economic organisation we have the 
state as a monopolist. Railways, airlines, bus 
services in big cities, life insurance, telephones, 
gas and electricity suppliers and many other 
lines of trade and commerce have' lieen mono¬ 
polised by the stale. The state acts, like a 
monopolist too and gives, as little as possible 
for the highest price they can extort from the 
consumers of these goods and services. 


Elections Again 


Nobody is or can be an expert in matters 
political relatingtolndia. 'I’he modern political 
developments in India began when the 
national front declared their disapproval 
of the imperial British management of India’s 
affairs. ’I'his happened in the last cjuarter of 
the nineteenth century. In the beginning 
things were rather mild and rested on w{>rds 
and arguments. But, when in 1905 Lord 
Curzon partitioned Bengal, politics became 
super heated and we hatl moderates, 
extremists and terrorists ; rmt to speak of mass 
movements for the boyccjtt rtf British goods, 
for buildmg np our own economy by produc- 
ing “swadeshi” or home-made commodities 
of all kinds. The Russian revolution of 1917, 
Gandhiji’s non-violent non-cooperation, the 
attempts to organise armed risings for pushing 
the British out of India ; added a variety of 
motifs to the grand structure of Indian 


politics. After that came various other 
additions to our political thought and endea¬ 
vour. Communism, socialism and their 


.'different sub-divisions began to confuse our 
^nds* f'he religions affected political 
too and we had the Muslim League 


the Hindu Mahasabha, the Akalis and so 
forth. After independence, obtained by 
dividing India into two independent states, 
we had linguistic and regional differences 
which gave rise to further political opinions. 
And nobody knows clearly how many political 
parties, sub-parties and secret societies there 
arc in India to-day. A very large number, 
led by the Ruling Congress, the Organisation 
Congress, the Communist Party of India, 
the Communist Party Marxists, the Socialist 
party, the Revolutionary Communist Party 
of India, the Hindu Mahasabha, the Swatantra 
Parly, Jan Sangh. the Muslim Leagues, the 
American Agents, the Russian Fifth Colutnu 
and the Chinese Infiltrators. The alphabets 
are used freely by permutation and combina¬ 
tion, to give new names to new political 
groups and alliances until they vie successfully 
with the various World Organisations tuuler 
the United Nations. 

Indian political parties have ideologies and 
platforms but it would be a very difficult 
task to distinguish one party from another 
piccisely and clearly by any intelligible 
analysis of their purpose, aims and objects or 
principles. Broad divisions can be made, 
such as Nationalistic and Anti-National, 
socialistic and non- socialistic, Muslim and 
non-Muslim, upholding individual rights and 
wishing to establish a totalitarian form of 
government. Generally speaking most parties 
excepting the Communists of different 
categories, are nationalistic. The Communists 
are anti-national, no matter what they pretend 
to be. They arc Russian aided, Chinese 
inspired or of an indigenous brew which has 
a strong foreign flavour in so far as they want 
to establish a dictatorship in India with the 
support of foreigners. Among the nationalist 
tic parties the Congress (R) have socialistic 
pretensions but their socialism has a defi^i^'. 
complexion which limits state ' 

ownership to Life Insurance, Banks, selec^.; 

' ' ' - 
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industries or branches of trade or comnaerce. 
J'or purposes of show the Congress (R) 
would like to fix ceilings for land holdings, 
value of urban properly, incomes and this or 
that. But private rights, privileges and evil 
anti-social practices would continue behind 
the scene as the old bureaucracy and political 
miscreants would be allowed to stay on with 
additional newly created V. I, P.s. The 
Congress (O) if brought back to power would 
be no better -perhaps far worse as they could 
praduce a galaxy of hardened exploiters of 
the gullible masses. The communists of all 
kinds arc anti-national and any victory for 
them would surely mean tlic end of Indian 
Culture and civilisation. Whether people 
would get more food and clotliing is a matter 
of conjecture. For it is an established fact 
that the people of any country usually get a 
lesser share of what they produce, when they 
set up a communist form of government. 
It would not be any dillercnt for Indians ; 
for the reason that Indian communists have 
all the disabilities connected with productive 
skill and talent for economic planning that 
other Indian politicians suffer from. A 
communist India will begin its career by the 
death of millions througJi starvation and, 
later, settle down to play third fiddle in a 
world order in which freedom from want 
will play a relatively unimportant part. The 
so-called socialist groups are second string 
communists in so far as their talents fur 
governance go. They arc, moret)ver very 
badly disorganised and split tip into numerous 
sub-categories and are unlikely to produce 
a capable and winning front. 

If Indians can set up new candidates who 
have, not been too closely associated with 
the old order of politicians and who are 
distinguished by reason of their high moral 
Cfidibre, education, technical skill or organisa- 
:^i0nal. ability, they may change the face of 
politics which has latterly not been 



very attractive or promising. We vrant men 
who can do things or get things done in a 
capable manner and not just act flashily oc 
try to impress the crowds by tales of affluence 
and freedom from illiteracy, ill health, malnu¬ 
trition and lack of roads, drinking watCf^ 
housing and all else that India wants but 
cannot get. The old order of politicians 
have proved to be useless for India. Wc do¬ 
nut want the same or the same sort of men 
and w'omen, no matter what names they 
adopt. Wc want better men and women 
who can solve our numerous problems in a 
sure and C(M tain manner within a short period 
of lime and at a reasonable cost. 

Price Increase in Medicines, Paper and 
Cotton. 

We have got so used to increase in price 
of most commodities that we shall be doubting 
our sanity if we were to discover some day 
that prices were beginning to fall. But such 
a possibility is utterly unlikly and we should 
not worry about such an eventuality. The 
latest ph.ise of rising prices have affected three 
very irnportanl articles of common irsc. 
Medieines were subjected to price control by 
a minister Dr. 'rrignna Sen, who thought 
medic ines should not cost as much as they 
did. His price* eonirol was apparently carried 
out without any careful study of costs of 
manufacture and the result was that about 
30 per cent of the very important medicines 
went underground. Sonie took the price 
control without any difficidty and the rest 
adjusted quality to suit the new prices so that 
people are having to pay black market prices 
for some essential medicines wnich are higher 
than the original open market prices. The 
extra profit in black is enabling them to sell 
certain medicines at the new reduced rate of 
prices without any loss on the whole. 

Paper prices have increased unduly ' and 
the result is higher prices of books ; schod] 
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: odUcge texts and others. There is also 
shortage in supplies and students arc having 
‘ to go round shops to get hooks or being told 
to come back after so many days. Journals 
and newspapers which ha\'e not much income 
from advertisement arc beginning to face, 
losses. Modern civilisation needs cheap 
supply of printed books, journals, new'spapers 
and also diaries, copy books, catalogues, forms, 
medical andotlier literature in large quantities. 
Cheap and sullieient supplies of pajter are 
essential fttr the running of modern social 
institutions. Ne.':l to bread ediicalion. Ami 
education becomes impossible without 
tteccssary supply of paper. 

Wc donot have to dilate upon the require¬ 
ment of cotton in so far as we know that in 
a hot country almost all clcjthing is made of 
cotton. In the cold weather we use cotton 
for quilts which provide the majority of the 
people with bedding. Cotton goods also are 
exported from India in large* cjuantitics and 
for the manufacture of th<jse arlieles of export 
we need cotton. The rise in the price and 
the shortage in the supply of cotton will 
effect our exprerts. Cheaper, better and more 
■ .cotton will help us to stabilise our economy. 

Economic plannijig by experts had many 
faults in our eounirv. It was pointed out by 
knowledgeable persons from time to 
-.time that India’s planning was proceeding on 
, [assumptions rather tlian on facts. Elaborate 
r , calculations based on insuflicient and incoirect 
-‘data have made things unevenly balanced 
;;after spending thousands of millions of rupees, 

' > Not enough was done to produce all essential 
,-;ingredients of medicines in India. Foreign 
-^patent holders were permitted to do what 
;.tjhey liked in a haphazrad and thoughtless 
. blpaimer. Indian producers were not backed in 
[j'/jR suitable manner.' Paper production als^) was 
neglected. In the matter of cotton cultivation, 
been negligence both in regard to 
quality, Had timely steps been 


taken to assure the growth of medicine 
manufacture, paper production and cotton 
cultivation, the pre.sent imbalances and 
shortages in supply would not have happened. 

Change of Leadership in Poland 

'f’he old order is changing in the cormnii- 
nisi world. The people are no longer accept¬ 
ing sviffcring in a dumb and unprotesting 
manner. In Poland bad management of 
economic affairs led to great price itiereases. 
People got less and less of food due to w'age 
freeze and 300 people died in food riots in 
Cidansk. (Ireal resentment was expressed by 
denionsiraiing crowds and public piessuro 
ransed the replacement of Mr. Coinulka by 
Edward Clicrek. Four pulithuro members 
w'crc removed, i'hey were Boleslaw Jaszezuk, 
Zenon Kliszko, .Marshal Marian Spychalski 
and Ryszard Slrzclecki. I'his is perhaps the 
hrst time iliat public pressure has removed 
lop p.u'ty men from a communist slate. Fhe 
nation has come on lop in a struggle with the 
pally. Mr. Gicrek, a leader from the mines 
and industries has been a critic of the 
(jomulka coterie for their economic policy. 
He is a practical man who judges theories by 
their effectiveness. Whether he will be consi¬ 
dered a reformer by the Russians is a question 
which can not be answered until Mr. Gierck 
does a few things to give Poland a new look. 

Year 1970 

The year 1970 is now over. It has not 
been a very happy period in the history of 
many countries. Internal disorder, clashes 
with outsiders, natural calamities and other 
troubles and difficulties had to be faced by 
many nations. Development of human ideals 
did not proceed to any greater heights in any 
sphere of man’s existence. Colour bar was 
intensified in some lands ; Jews and Arabs <Ud 
not arrive at any settlement of their disputes,, 
rather foreign assistance to both increaseff 
Strengthened their determination .to 
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utii^easonable ; Indian politics developed 
more symptoms of secondary and tertiary 
co'mplications, linguism} communalism and 
partisan attitudes becoming stronger and more 
obnoxions ; even communism showed signs of 
political diseases customarily affecting non¬ 
communist countries. The only good signs 
noticed anywhere were in the economic field 
and in lands unaffected by complexities of 
foreign policy. West Germany, Japan and 
Canada were relatively happier, if one over¬ 
looked cases of hijacking, kidnapping and 
Hara Kiri by important persons. Calcutta’s 
1970 was full of lawlessness and inhuman 
crimes motivated politically and found un¬ 
controllable by the President’s Raj. Our 
Police have always been inefficient in checking 
crime and they did not build up a new 
reputation for enforcing law and order in 
1970. 

Murder of a Vice-Chancellor 

The murder of sixty year old Dr. Gopal 
Cliandra Sen, vice-chancellor of Jadabpur 
University, was a crime which for sheer base 
cowardliness, inhuman bestiality and senseless 
ferocity beats all the vile records of rrime set 
up by the “idealistic” lunatics of VV^cst Bengal. 
Dr. Gopal Chandra Sen is possibly tlie lirst 
vice-chancellor in history who has been thus 
assassinated. The West Bengal police ;uk1 
the “brain trust” of New Delhi liavc so far 
failed to do anything noticeable for the 
control of crime in this stale. Governor 
Dhawan, who is a trusted miracle-maker of 
thfe Ccintral Government is probalily trying to 
induce a “change of heart” in West Bengal’s 
wagon breakers, bag snatchers and Chinese 
fifth column; but his bchind-the-scene contact 
men appear to be in an inspirational vacuum 
which they share witli the Governor. After 
this ghastly murder Mrs. Gandhi should do 
scathing with the West Bengal Police, the 
‘<3^ apd, the Governor. We can only express 


our strong revulsion for this low and' meaning-' 
less crime and convey our deepest sympathy 
to the family members of the late Gopal 
Chandra Sen, 

Supreme Court on Privy Purses 

When A promises to give something to B 
which, let us say for argument’s sake, B ha? 
no economic, ethical or normal right to get ; 
A should give that something to B in order 
to fulfil and honour his undertaking and 
promise. We said repeatedly that the Indian 
government should give the Princes the money 
that was described as their privy purse ; as- 
it was au undertaking given by the government 
of India, freely aiul without being forced' or 
duped in any manner whatsoever. Blit thie 
government of India thought it wise and just' 
to break their pledge by taking shelter' in 
legislation. It was not a very fair and honour¬ 
able thing to do. \\c all know and agree 
that there sliould be no hereditarily privi¬ 
leged classes and we have known that long 
l)efore the present political leaders of Indii 
came into power and started delivering long 
speeches on m,ittcrs about which the people 
required no instruction or lessons. But we 
ncvcrlh<-lcss felt that an agreement to make 
certain payments was an agreement which 
tould not he broken witliout loss of prestige, 
honour and rrcdil. Law making cannof 
release a govennnetu from its solemn 
undertakings. 

I’hc Supreme Court has given their judge¬ 
ment on the matter of the Law enacted for 
abolishing the princes’ privy purse payments. 
The law enacted for discontinuing these 
payments and for depriving the princes of 
their other privileges has been judged invalid 
by the liighest court of India. When rulers 
think that they can do what they like by 
using their parliamentary majority ; they 
can, if not deterred in time, repudiate their 
national debt, legalise murder, adultery and 
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robbery with violence, and render all sales, 
purchases and contracts only tenable so long 
as the ruling factions chose to allow them 
to be upheld. Such possibilities would make 
a parliamentary majority a menace to human 
civilisation and a destroyer ot all moral 
■ values. 

Opposition Getting Stronger 

The Ruling Congress is hoping to consoli¬ 
date their position by the mid-term elections. 
They think that iti several States they will get 
a majority of the Lok Sabha seats. 'I’hey have 
doubts about some States like Kerala and 
West Bengal where the (Congress have latterly 
been the least popular. But the recent 
formation of S. V. D. governments in Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar point to developments 
which are not favourable to the Congress (R). 
No doubt these are coalition governments and 
the majority of the Lok Sabha scats may go 
to Congress (R) inspite of the S.VM.). govern¬ 
ments in Uttar Bradesh and Bihar. But, 
again, they (Congress R.) may not win in 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, thus making the 
Congress (R) position shakier at the Centre. 
In any case the Congress (R) cannot expect a 
walk over in these mid-term elections and they 
have to put in their best even to retain their 
present position. 

tiOSsas in Public Sector Business 

We hear that nationalisation of business 
and industries will be taken up by government 
,on a wider scale in the near future, '[’here 
are no rational grounds for thinking on such 
lines, for nationalised industries had not been 
managed profitably so far by the managers 
•employed by the state. The half year ending 
September 1970 saw losses of Rs. 9. 35 crores 
in the Heavy Engineering Corporation, 
fRs 8.76 crores in Hindustan Steel, Rs 5.14 


crores in Neyveli Lignite Corporation, Rs 
3.54 crores in Heavy Electrical and Rs 4.76 
crores in Indian Drugs and Pharmaceuticals. 
State Trading Corporation showed profits 
probably for the reason that it exported and 
imported other people’s products mostly on^ 
others peoples’ account. 'Phe Indian Tele¬ 
phone industries made profits, but then its 
products had to be purchased by the state at 
prices fixed by the state on a non-competilive 
basis. 

Nationalisation of economic institutions 
is justified by assumptions which turn out to 
be unfounded in facts. One assumption is 
ibal nationalisation cuts out private profit 
and tims enables the public to obtain goods 
at a fair and just price. It also assures 
quality as private profit makers cheat the 
buyers by lowering quality, facts show that 
inspitc of national ownership the state owned 
industries give ample scope to private con¬ 
tractors, suppliers of materials and machinery 
agents and v'arious other associated persons 
to make profits by increasing expenses of the 
parent organisation. The idea that nationali¬ 
sation enables the best workers to be engaged 
in the jobs most suited to their talents, also 
appear to be an utterly false assumption in so 
far as nationalised industries carry non¬ 
productive workers in large niunber.s and 
cannot carry out any rational personnel 
policy worth the name. Nationalisation 
appear.s to be the total negation of Rationali¬ 
sation. The profit motive in private enter¬ 
prise is a great check on waste and a stimulus 
to a highly productive outlook. Socialistic 
tlioughts at high level do not guarantee any 
urges for thrift or high production in the 
managers or the workers of socialised establi¬ 
shments. 



THE ROLE OF CHARACTER IN THE MODERN NOVEL 

SOME REFLECTIONS 


R. N. MOOKERJEE 


Of the features of the modern novel, one 
of the most conspicuous is the absence of 
memorai)le characters. While the Victorian 
novel presents us with an array of glittering 
men and women who stand out and remain 
permanently impressed on our minds, the 
modern novel hardly presents any worth 
remembering. The denuding of character 
seems to be an integral part of contemporary 
fiction. As C. E. M. Joad points out, “ The 
great triumph of the Victorian novelists lay in 
their ability to create characters, ai»d it is the 
absence of memorable and outstanding charac¬ 
ters which constitutes the chief difference 
between the Victorian novel and the modern.” ^ 
Almost all the .important nineteenth-century 
novelists considered the creation of character 
as one of the most important elements of their 
craft, and did, in fact, possess the gift of creat¬ 
ing characters. Their books teem with leal 
live people, as round and rich and vital as 
their flesh-and-blood prototypes. The charac¬ 
ters of Dickens and Thackeray, George Eliot 
and the Brontes, Trollope and Mrs. G.tskell 
are undoubtedly among the most memorable 
achievements of fiction. A mere look at the 
number of Victorian novels having the name 
of the hero or the heroine as their title gives 
an idea of the prominence they gave to this 
aspect of fiction. By their characters they 
set great store. They rarely introduced them 
without a lot of fan-fare and descriptive matter 
preceding them. One can get any number of 
iUostrations in Dickens. Even such an un- 
imporutnt character as Mrs Corncy, widow 


and matron of the workhouse in Oliver Twitt 
is given three full pages of preliminary descrip¬ 
tion. Mr. Podsnap, in Our Mutual Friend, who 
plays no part in the main story, is described in 
three pages before Dickens allows him to open 
his mouth. This elaborate introduction of the 
characters w.ts undoubtedly symptomatic of the 
importance they had in the Victorian novel. 

The modern novel, beginning with the 
Edwardians, presents a striking contrast to the 
Victorian in this respect. “An array of 
memorable characters,” as Joad remarks, “is 
precisely what the modern novel does not 
provide... When we come to the most modern 
writers, Joyce and Lawrence, Huxley and 
Virginia Woolf, the memorable character has 
disappeared altogether. It is difficult to 
remember so much a.s the name of any of the 
personage.s in these later books.”'- Miss Mary 
McCarthy, after a rather exten.sive examination 
of tlu.s subject, also comes to a similar conclu¬ 
sion: ‘ the great national portrait gallery that 
conslitiitcd the English novel is short of new 
acquisitions. The sense of character began to 
fade with D. H. La* rence. After Sons and 
Lovers, we do not remember figures in 
Lawrence’s books, except for a few short 
malicious sketches. There are hardly any 
people in \'’'irginia Woolf or in Forster or 
Elizabeth Bowen or Henry Green.”^ Even 
a Marxist critic, Ralph Fox, bemoans the 
death of the hero in the modern novel and 
writes : “It seems an unnecessary platitude 
to emphasize that a novel should be chiefly 
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concerned with the creation of character. 
Unfortunately, except in a formal sense, this 
is no longer in fact the chief concern of modern 
novelists. Novels today are concerned with 
almost everything but human character,”^ 
Wc are led to the conclusion that ‘"a concern 
with character in the old sense—ideas of verisi¬ 
militude, believability, pleasure in the character 
for its own sake—these have not been respec¬ 
table responses to fiction for a long time 

Once, however, this premise is accepted, 
it raises an important question. Does it mean 
that the moderns arc inferior to the Victorians 
and are incapable of creating characters to 
match their predecessors Such an inference 
would not only be totally unjustified but also 
grossly mistaken. Few can deny that the 
modern novelists have made a tremendous 
advance in the art of the novel and their 
achievements are enough indication of their 
skill in the craft of fiction. The disparity, 
therefore, arises not from any inferiority of 
talent, but is a logical outcome of a difiference 
of aim. It is proposed to examine in the 
following pages the views of the novelists 
themselves on the role of character in the 
novel, their interpretation of character, and 
'make an attempt to account for the disappea¬ 
rance of Victorian-type characters from the 
pages of the modern novel. 

II 

A study of the novel as an art and detailed 
examination of the various aspects of fiction 
was begun by Henry James. It is James, more 
, than any one else, who sums up the modern 
novelist’s altitude towards character, which 
is applicable to the modern novel in a wide 
sense. In his essay. “The Art of Fiction,” 

' James says, “What is character but the dctcr- 
.;ipination of incident ? What is incident but 
Vtfte illustration of character ? What is either 


a picture or a novel that is not of character ? 
What else do we seek in it ? It is an incident 
for a woman to stand up with her hand resting 
on a table and look out at you in a certain 
way ; or if it be not an incident I think it 
will be hard to say what it is. At the same 
time it is an expression of character.”® In 
these words James strikes the keynote of the 
modern novelist’s attitude towards this problem 
of which first: character or plot ? He further 
clarifies: “Character, in any sense in which wc 
can get it, it is action, and action is plot, and 
any plot which hangs together, even if it 
pretend to interest us only in the fashion of a 
Chinese puzzle, plays upon our emotion, our 
suspense, by means of personal reference. Wc 
care for people only in proportion as we know 
what people are.”^ 

All the major novelists who followed James, 
the ‘Edwardians’ as termed by Mrs. Woolf, 
acknowledge that character is important. 
It is interesting to note that the starting point 
of Mrs Woolf’s famous lecture, “Mr Bennett 
and Mrs Brown,” is the following remark of 
Arnold Bennett ; “The foundation of good 
fiction is character-creation and nothing else, . . 
Style counts ; plot counts; originality of 
outlook counts. But none of these counts so 
much as the convincingness of the characters.”** 
John Galsworthy thinks, that “vitality of chara¬ 
cter creation is the key to such permanence as 
may attach to the biography, the play, and the 
novel ”** Mrs Virginia Woolf expresses herself 
on this point exhaustively and a major part 
of her lecture referred to earlier is devoted to 
her interpretation of Character. About the 
role of character in the novel, she says, “I 
believe that all novels, that is to say, deal 
with character, and that it is to express 
character—not to preach doctrines, sing songs, 
or celebrate the glories of the British Empire, 
that the form of the novel, so clumsy, verbose, 
and undramatic, so rich, elastic, and alive, has 
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been evolved.To make herself more expli¬ 
cit she adds : “But novelists differ from the 
rest of the world because they do not cease to 
be interested in character when they have 
learnt enough about it for practical purposes. 
They go a step further ; they feel that there 
is something permanently interesting in charac¬ 
ter in itself.... The study of character 
becomes to them an absorbing pursuit ; to 
impart character an obsession.“'i 

A number of other novelists, though not 
prepared to give such unqualified prominence 
to character over all other aspects of fiction, 
nevertheless, .icknowledge (hat it is important. 
Miss Kli/abelh Bowen, who finds the claim 
of plot greater and holds that “cliaracters are 
called into existence by the demands of the 
plot,”12 is at the same time prepared to con¬ 
cede that our interest in the novel is largely 
because of the characters. “Would 
you or 1, as readers, be drawn into 
a novel- -implicated with what may be its 
other issues, at all - if our interest was 
not pegged to the personalities and the out¬ 
looks and the actions of the people whom we 
encounter inside the story ? They arc the 
attractive element in the book.‘‘i” She, like, 
Henry James, feels that character and action 
are intimately linked : “The character is there 
[ in the novel ] for the sake of the action he 
or she is to contribute to the plot. Yes. But also, 
he or she exists outside the action contributed 
to the plot. Without that existence of the 
character outside the action, the action itself 
would be invalid.”'^* W. Somerset Maugham, 
primarily interested in the story, however, 
does not approve of the novelist’s exclusive 
concern with characterization. “At present 
there is a tendency," he remarks, “to dwell on 
characterization rather than on incident and, 
of course, characterization is important; for 
unless you come to know intimately the persons 
of a novel, and so can sympathize with them, 


you are unlikely to care what happens to them. 
But to concentrate on your characters, .rather 
than on what happens to them, is merely one 
way of writing a novel like another. The talc 
of pure incident, in which the characterization 
is perfunctory or commonplace has as much 
right to exist as the other."Graham Greene, 
concerned in his novels with the larger issues 
of sin and f.orruption in life which does not 
afford much opportunity for ambitious charac- 
ter>creation, nevertheless, considers character 
as vital. He even suggests that a novel can 
stand on the basis of character alone. Writing 
of Maiiriac’s great power of creating characters, 
he declares : “Described as plots his novels 
would sometimes seem to flicker like an early 
film. But who would attempt to describe them 
as plots ? Wipe out the whole progression of 
events and we would be left still with the 
characters in a way I can compare with no 
other novelist. Take away Mrs. Dalloway’s 
capability of self expression and there is itot 
merely no novel but no Mis. Dalloway ; take 
away the plot from Dickens aiid the characters 
who have lived so vividly from event to event 
would dissolve. But if the Comtesse de Mirbil 
had not committed adultery, if Jean’s guardian, 
the evil Bapal Zouave, had never lifted a hand 
against him :...ihe characters, we feel, would 
have continued to exist in identically the same 
way.”''' 

Many other novelists have not specifically 
expressed themselves on this aspect in their 
writings on the art of fiction. E. M. Forster 
devotes two chapters to what he terms ‘people* 
in his book, Aspects of the Novel, but his 
concern is with character-portrayal and its 
methods and not its significance. It is, however, 
worth noticing that the majority of the modern 
novelists agree that character is an important 
clement in the novel, though, in their views 
on its relative importance, they differ. Yet 
one looks in vain for great characters in their 
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books. This seeming incompatibility is explain¬ 
ed only when one understands that what the 
modern novelists mean by character is some¬ 
thing very diflerent from what the Victoriajis 
had in mind. It is this difference of concep¬ 
tion of character which, I)csidcs other factors, 
is the basic reason for the absence of Victorian- 
type characters. 

Ill 

It has been stated that the modern novelists, 
by and large, do think that the creation of 
character is an important element of the 
novelist's work. But when they talk of charac¬ 
ter, they are more interested in rendering a 
truc-to-life image of the human being, probing 
into the innermost recesses of his mind. The 
great nineteenth century characters, memorable 
no doubt, hardly show any such concern, and 
arc relatively less complex. 

The real point of difference, thus, is the 
new and different meaning the moderns give 
to character. Mrs. Woolf wants this distinc¬ 
tion to be clearly understood : ’'To express 
character, I have said ; but \ou will at once 
reflect that the very widest interpretation can 
be put upon those words. For example, old 
Mrs. Brown’s character will strike you very 
differently according to the age and country 
in which you happen to be born. ...And then 
besides age and country there is the writer’s 
temperament to be considered. You see one 
thing in character, and I another. You say 
it means this, and I that. And when it comes 
to writing each makes a further selection on 
principles of his own. Thus Mrs. Brown can 
be treated in an infinite variety of ways, 
according to the age, country, and tempera¬ 
ment of the writer.”^'^ It is, therefore, quite 
incorrect to assume that the modern novel 
ignores characters at the cost of ideology, or the 
plot or the story. If we do not find Victorian-type 
berpic figures in modern novek, it is because 


the modem novelist finds that such figures 
hardly exist in life. Even if some such figures 
exist, he is not interested in them only, Arnold 
Bennett had said that, “the race of heroes is 
essential to art”^'’; but if there arc hardly any 
heroes in the society which the artist depicts, 
how can one expect them ? As James says in 
“The Art of Fiction”, “the. only reason for the 
existence of a novel is that it does attempt to 
represent life.” Even Galsworthy, who is more 
close to the Victorians than the moderns so far 
as technique is concerned, felt that “the 
demand for the heroic character in fiction is, 
indeed, the cry of such as do not understand 
the implications of their own request. It is a 
su''e sign of inexperience ; and, in general, 
evidence of a deficient aesthetic sense."’ * 

A number of other reasons have been 
advanced to account for the absence of charac¬ 
ter ( Conventional ) in the m )dern novel 
I). J. Hughes mentions the following : “Freu¬ 
dian, psychology, of loss of per.sonal and 
social authority, the dazzling example of 
Kafka, that undefined determinant we have 
come to call the Human Condition, etc ”2” 
Miss Mary McCarthy thinks that it is due to 
the loss of interest in the social: ‘‘the fictional 
experiments of the twentieth century went in 
two directions ; sensibility and sensation. The 
effect of these two tendencies on the subject 
matter of the novel was identical. Sensation 
and sensibility are the poles of each other, and 
both have the effect of abolishing the social. 
Sensibility, like violent action, annihilates the 
sense of character .”21 

These explanations are valid to an extent, 
but the basic reason lies in the change of out¬ 
look towards character. This change and its 
resulting impact on the contemporary novel is, 
hi turn, due to the psychological approach of 
the modern novelist, his desire to look inside 
his men and women, and not be content with 
hb external actions. To bin) “the principal 
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material of fiction is the inner life of minds 
urider the stress of situations,”** Unlike the 
nineteenth-century novelist, whose object was 
to create characters from an external view, to 
point a moral or to adorn a talc, the modern 
writers’s chief concern is to find out exactly 
what people are like, and to record bis 
discoveries. Joseph Warren Beach draws 
attention to the fact that “the novel has 
generally concerned itself with that which 
most interests men, action ; and the subjective 
moments arc such as bear upon a definite line 
of conduct. In our day an extra-ordinary 
amount of interest has been shown in what we 
may call passive slates of mind, states undirec¬ 
ted by what Arnold terms’ our sense of 
conduct.”^'* 

Once interest in the actions of men ceases, 
the disappearance of the Victorian-type 
characters logically follows. If the novelist 
sets out to convey the whole variety of contra¬ 
dictory moods and impulses which is a person, 
entering with other persons similarly constitu¬ 
ted into relations which inevitably reflect the 
shifting characteristics of their constituents, it 
is hardly possible for him to produce a straight¬ 
forward tale in which clear-cut personages, 
reacting according to their natures, play their 
appointed and predictable parts. On the 
contrary, the story is bound to be unimportant, 
the characters scarcely remembered. 
Hence, the modern novelist, since he 
moves “into the labyrinthine realms of 
inner being, is not expected to be 
concerned at all with the Victorian sense of 
character. In fact, according to the psychologi¬ 
cal novelist, the portrayal of character ( as he 
understands it) is hardly possible, for, to him, 
as David Daiches puts it, “character is a 
process not a state, and the truth about men’s 
reactions to their environment—and what is a 
man’s character but his reactions to environ¬ 
ment, actual and potential ?—can be presented 


only through some attempt to show this process 
at work. An understanding of this view can 
help us to understand one of the main directive 
forces at work in contemporary fiction.”*^ In 
their .sense of the term, these novelists are, 
therefore, deeply concerned with character and 
all their experimentation with technique has 
been motivated by their desire to find a 
suitable means of expressing what they think 
ii character. In Ulysses, for instance, Joyce’s 
narrative hangs loo.sely on its borrowed 
Homeric framework, but its concern is really 
with character, not plot. The hero has not 
really disappetied; he has been so changed 
that we are unable to recognize him. As 
Professor Leon Edcl observes ; “Marcel 
unravelling his life at Gambray, Stephen 
strutting with his ashplant, Bloom eating the 
Kidney in licclcs Street, Moly submerged in 
her sexual fantasies,—these are hardly the noble 
exalted, developed figures of the old novels. 
Granted we have moved from the open air of 
Waterloo and the Napoleonic battles on the 
route to \Ioscow, into the corklincd room, the 
Martello tower, or even the privy in Eccles 
Street. We touch here on the question whether 
a figure is dimini hed in stature because we 
see it in its more mundane character.”*^ 

From the foregoing analysis, it becomes 
quite obvious that (he importance and role of 
character in fiction has not diminished in the 
modern novel. However, it is equally evident 
that while the modern novel has gained in 
reflecting the complexity of human character, 
it has lost in the creation of memorable charac- • 
ters, which was one of the outstanding achieve¬ 
ments of their predecessors. Writing in 1947 
about the future of fiction, V. S. Pritchett said 
that whatever happens it is reasonable to say 
that the interest in character for its own sake 
has gone, and that the real subject of the best 
writing now being done is that impenonal 
shadow, “the contemporary situation.”*” This 
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is perhaps true in a way, and an interest in 
character as such may never again be seen. 
However, there seems to be a tendency in the 
fiction of recent years to break away from the 
tradition of the novelists of the twenties who 
were ever experimenting with form and 
psychological enquiry. In his recent book, 
Reflections on a Literary Revolution, Graham 
Hough records that he finds, “two influential 
novelists of the present generation who are 
not at all parochial but very much men of the 
world. Mr Angus Wilson and Sir Charles 
Snow, have expressed or Implied or suggested a 
large lack of interest in the experimental fiction 
of the twenties ; their suasions are toward the 
large-scale socially oriented novel.Among 
others there is an increasing awareness of the 
possibilities that lay before the novelist in 
concentrating on character and one wonders 
if ‘“this theme, the novelist in search of a 
character to write about, might not become 
an important strategy for the novelists in the 
coming years. 

After decades of experimentation and 
innovation in the form and content of the 
modern novel, the present novelists seem to be 
getting free of the excessive preoccupation with 
form and as William V’an O'Connor remarks, 
“leap back of Mrs Woolf and Joyce -to the 
pre-modern Bennett.The books of John 
Baine, David Storey, and Alan Sillitoe are not 
very different from Bennett’s, and “deal with 
their subjects in a manner he might have 
employed,’’'” Is this a prelude to the re¬ 
instatement of character (in the sense of heroic 
personages) to its former place of prime impor¬ 
tance in fiction ? Time only will say. One 
conclusion, can, however, be safely drawn ; 
whatever its relative place in the novel of the 
future be, character will continue to be an 
important clement in the art of the novel, 
f‘There are certain primary reasons why the 
creation of individual character as the chief 


motive and function of the novelist may never 
be adequately replaced by the pursuit of fine 
writing, verbose dialectics, vibrational repro¬ 
ductions of life, or even by these subtle 
expositions of the generalized human soul.”32 
These words of Galsworthy will continue to be 
valid irrespective of time, for as Miss Bowen 
says, ‘ One thing we may be certain of-people 
are the novel’s concern, and with people the 
novel will remain involved ; though who they 
arc and what parts they arc to play may 
change with time and the showing may change 
accorilifigK ’’ * ' 
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LOBBIES AND PRESSURE GROUPS AT WORK IN NEW DELHI 


DIPAK B. R. 

(Though (he C. B. I. and Central Intelli¬ 
gence Bureau have already made some 
progress in identirying the lobbyists and liaison 
men of the, major business interests and 
foreign powers, the present author feels that 
the Parliament shoidd adopt legislative 
measure for registration of all ivfjes of 
lobbyists and the Council for Social Sciences 
Research shottld sponsfU' depth studies of the 
various existing and emergent pressure or 
interest groups operating in (he countr\) 

Every democratic society worthy of the 
name must have some lawful means by which 
individuals and groups can lay their needs 
before various branches of the government. 
One of the central purposes of goverrinieni is 
that people should be able to reach it ; the 
principal purpose of what wc call ‘lobbying’ 
is that they sliould be able to rcacli it with 
maximum impact arni possibility of success. 

In the American constitution the ‘right to 
petition’ the gov«;rnment and the legislature 
is guaranteed hy the First Amendment. In 
our constitution, the right to petition the 
legislatures has not been .spceitically men¬ 
tioned, but the rules of both Fh.uiscs of the 
Parliament anticipate petitions. i’he term 
‘lobbying has been in common usage for 
approximately 100 years and has been given 
many definitions. In the language of 
contemporary political science, ‘lobbying’ is 
the activity of rcprc.senting the cause ofan^ 
interest group in the political system. 

Lobbying is an integral and often construc¬ 
tive part of the legislative proce.ss, not as a 
source of information that Congress must have 
in the enactment of sound laws and as an 
OUlJfe t for the aims and desires Special 
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interest groups. But systematic and well 
planned operations of large pressure groups 
prevent rather than encourage the balanced 
compromises that arc the goal of the 
democratic sy.slem. 

At this stage, it is necessary to define the 
terms ‘interest groups’ (also described as 
pressure groups). An interest is simply a 
concern shared by a large number of 
individuals. ,\ti interest group is an organisa¬ 
tion of individuals who share one or more 
interests and who try to inthicnce decisions 
of the political system so as to yiromotc their 
interests. A lobliyist is an individual hired 
by an interest group to represent its cause 
before the political and administrative decision 
makers. 

Both political parlies and pressure groups 
arc uiioflicial iiLsIruments of government—’that 
is they arc not provided for in the constitution 
and they arc not among those governmental 
institutions whose actions arc binding on the 
society. Yet their unoflieial actions have a 
most important bearing on how public 
decisions arc made. While parties are 
hroadbased groups able to appeal to a fairly 
wide range of intere.sts and philosophies, 
pressure, groups memberships are generally 
limited to those who share a common aililia- 
tion and interest or to those who subscribe 
to a specific position on a particular issue. 
Lobbies and pressure groups seek to influence 
the government while the political parties seek 
to organise and control it. 

Private interest groups justify their private 
interests in terms of public principles. It 
would appear that private interest groups 
generally see themselves as rivals in a contest 
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for iidvantage, entitled to be given a ‘fair’ 
weighting rather than to have their claims to 
a public interest considered. The inclusive 
objective of pressure groups is to influence 
public policy in some desired direction. The 
techniques which will promote that objective 
are varied : gaining accc.ss to and influence 
in the centres where governmental decisions 
are made, developing favourable attitudes 
among the public at large and in other groups 
or influencing the nomination and election 
of favourably disposed candidates. 

As a result of their interest representation 
function interest-groups play an important 
role in generating support for the political 
system. Whenever persons arc able to 
influence them they arc likely to give support 

to the political system. 

Major pressure groups can be classified in 

the following eategories —Economic Interest 
Groups e.g. Farmers’ Parliamentary Forum, 
Fertiliser Assen. Concorde I’lGCll, I'UGS 

2. Ideological Interest Groups e.g. Prohibi¬ 
tion lobby. Anli-Gow-Slaugliter lobby etc. 

3. Economic-Ideological Interest Groups e.g. 
Forum of free enterprise (late Mr. Nehru 
described the Swatautra Party as political 
projection of this Forum 4. Minority Interest 
Groups e.g. Depressed Classes League save 
Aligarh, Arya Samaj etc. 5. Formal Govern¬ 
mental Organisations e.g. state Liaison set-uj)s 
in Delhi 6. Foreign Interest Groups e.g. 
Friends of Taiwan or Israel, Indo-GDR 
Society etc. 

The majority of our citizens pay more 
taxes than they should because of special 
privileges and concessions arranged by 
lobbyists for wealthy individuals, powerful 
corporations, rich farmers etc. 

The well-developed and emerging lobbies 
here work in iceberg way, only the tips arc 
visible, But in the recent days specially 
4urin;^ the last two ytfars several lobbies 



worked vigorously even trying to alter the 
character of the parties and the government. 

During the 11th session (August 1970) the 
fourth Ijok Sabha approved certain measures 
including the Patents Bill and the Gonstitu- 
lional Amendment for Abolition of the Privy 
Purses. The history' of the difficult Patents 
legislation eflbrts since the early ‘fifties’ at 
different enquiry select committee and house 
stages shows the intense work by a number of 
lobbies. The Foreign Drugs lobby credited 
themselves for achieving dissolution of the 
3rd Lok, Sabha a month .ahead of the due 
date. It is also well-known how the corcord 
<jf the Princes tried to influence voting on the 
constitution Amendment Bill in both houses 
of the Parliament. The lobbies do not only 
work in the legislatures at the house stage. 
They start their work at legislative drafting 
and select committee levels. There were 
many other forums through which the decision 
making by the ministers and civilians can be 
influenced, A perusal of the agenda papers 
of various advisory and consultative 
eomtnittees will show the hands of industries 
and other interests. 

In lobbying parlance, those who rely 
essentially on the sum of the private interests 
definition arc commonly lefcrred to as profit 
or status (|uo lobbyists. The shoe usually fits, 
since their legislative intcre.sts. when the 
verbiage is stripped away usually come down 
to the protection of profits or private 
property. Those who invoke the rallying cry 
of the greatest good for the greatest number 
generally arc referred to as non-profit lobbyists 
or sometimes pro bono publico lobbyists. 

In India where the Prohibition Lobby 
financed by the government instead of boot¬ 
leggers may be described as pro bono publico 
lobby. Similar is the case of the congress 
Forum for Socialist Action. 

Some if the earliest organised lobbies in 
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New Delhi besides the various organisations 
of the Scheduled communites arc the groups 
of Fanners and that of the Fertiliser interest. 
Of course 1 am excluding the Itjbbies inain- 
taintal by great powers and other foreign 
political agencies. An oral History interviews 
with fornier M. Fs. Ministers and letircd 
civlians will be ai>le to provide a historical 
background to todays better organised 
lobbying set-ups. 

it is (jiiite well known that several Big 
Busi ness Houses maintain their friends in the 
iegislaturcs .md the sccrctaiiat. Q_uite 
fre((uently thcii interests clash and neutralise 
each oilier. 

But liesidcs lobbying for the individual 
businessman or house certain common trade 
inteicst groups work together. In recent 
yeais the cement and sugar industries 
c.xhibited consolidated and well planned lobby 
work. I'hc cement industry secured decontrol 
and CiACU and many politicians and political 
groups benelitted from it. They lost their 

position when Mrs. (iandhi became the Prime 
Minister. 

CJu the othei hand defeat of Fripathy lea¬ 
dership and success of the S.\'.D. in IJttar- 
pradesh shows the strength of the sugar indus¬ 
try of Uttar Pividesh. 'I'he largest and 
costliest lobbying campaign was conducted 
by the Indian sugar mills association in the 
interest of their members from Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh. I'hc ISMA comniissioncd a public 
relations agency for giassroots and highlevcl 
lobbying against the proposal to natiijnalise 
sugar mills of this states. Before presenting 
the c.ascs against nationalisation of the industry 
they prepared a booklet presenting the faces 
of the giant demon known as the public sector. 
The well produced liooklel (through the 
identity of the printer was not tlisclosed as 
required by law) attacked the Prime Minister. 
This and some more booklets in English, Hindi 
languages were mailed to all legis¬ 


lators, newsmen and civilians all over India. The 
Sugar Mills Association secured active assis¬ 
tance ol a top leader of the INTUC in their 
highlevel liaison work. Major newspapers 
were patronized. I’lie ISMA campaign was 
modelled on the British sugar industry’s earlier 

campaign nicknamed as Mr. Cube's campaign 
in the public relations circle. 

Several advoitising agencies have started 

special public relations ilepartnients for liaison 
and lobby work in the national capital. 
Sev'eral big foreign linns have shifted their 
puldic relations brant he-, headunartei s irom 
Calcutta and Bombay to New Delhi, some 
have renamed these branches as ' Public AiTairs 
Divisions' instead of simple public rcLilions. 
Most of these foreign and Indian jjrivatc 
scelor agencies look for ex communists to 
head these liaison and lolibyitig units. I'he 
1969 split in tlie Congi ess party will lie better 
understood in terms of lobbying atalvilics on 

behalf of several interests like 'litinid atnoiiiab 
The Central Bureau of tnv'csligaiion (CBl) 

it is undeislood, has already prepared a list 
of notorious liaison representatives of Imsitiess 
houses working in the economic ministries 
and elsewhere. The Inlelligcnec Bureau study 
on foreign money has alst) revealed the opeia- 
tions of lobbies and pressure groups working 

within the country on behalf of great and 
smaller powers. 

The lobbies and pressure groups work 
both in the lobbies of the legislature and at 
other levels including the grassroots level 
(through such means of direct mailing). 
The political scientists and specially the 
council for Social Sciences Research should 

initiate scientific and systematic study of 
pressure groups. T'hc responsibility for study 
o/'sccret and open parliamentary groups will 
he primarily with the press correspondents and 
official investigating agencie.s. 

Meanwhile the parliament should enact 
for compulsory registration of all lobbyists 
and recording of lobbying expenses, improving 
on the present American Federal Legislation, 



THE MESSAGE OF TAGORE’S POST OFFICE 

D. V. S. R. MURTY 


Rabin(Iranatli Ta.srore’s The Post Office, 
ihc most siiccrssful play on the staf>e, is a 
remarkable artistic whole which lannchrs the 
poet's experience which is fpiite abstruse and 
elusive to ilic common imagination. The 
cxjJCf icace is <iuite com.tetc (o him and so he 
avows : ‘ Fo me. they { incidents in The Post 
Office ) arc vciy ( oncicte.’ 'I’he (heme of the 
plav seems to ()c f|uile sin'.ple ihough the 
problems loom lart^c winm oik' ernnes to 
the end rd the plav, where Ama! falls into 
sleep. Is this sleep or trance or dcatir or 
sometliinr’ else.’ Di. lycnt'ai hi.uhliqhts the 
jrrohlcms thus ; 'Wrmld the kin*> send a 
leilci to Ainal .' (iould .\mal become a post¬ 
man and (.irry the Kint's’s mi-ssai>c to <me and 
all ? .... Is the Post Office ;m alleijory .’ He 

points out that a child could read and under¬ 
stand, thoui:>h it mighi rntiiguc the grown-ups. 
It is most inttiguiii" to one who confronts 
those problems. 

The Theme : 

To most common iCiideis rl is the life 
of an orphati boy. Amah llis uncle Madhav, 
who is childless, adopts hini, and then finds a 
meaning in his life. I'llI then 'earning was 
a sort (jf passion’ to him, and it becomes a 
■joy’, when he finds one to bequeath it to. 
Unfortunately the boy becomes an invalid to 
whom the autumn .sun and wind are most 
larniful. So Ire is locked up in a room when 
he longs to go out to play and associate with 
he objects of Nature, He conv'crses with the 
•)assers-by, and the curd-scllcr, the flower-girl 
mcl the mauls let loose his imagination. 

The Watchman cornea to him, and Amal 
inquires whether the time is ripe for him to 


strike the gotrg. The Watchman tells him 
that the time is not ripe for him to strike, 
and he strikes it to tell that l ime w'aits for 
none, and goes on forever tc) an unknown 
place where all people will go finally. All 
people will be liherated one day by one 
greater than .all. Amal cnciuires about the 
big house, and knows that it is the King’s post 
office. I'he King will have Posinicn, Watch¬ 
men and Headmen. 

.Amal hcMis llic striking of the gong finally. 
GalTar in the costumes of a fakir, asks him 
to prepare to wed his iriccc. Arnal becomes 
angry and leaves him. d'lu^ King’s Herald 
enters ami amrounees iliat the King lalls on 
him ihat night. Amal is free from all pain, 
and is fre.slt. flic King’s Pliy.sician comes 
and declares that Amal is asleep, and the play 
ends. 

The Allegory : 

The play rtndnnhtcclly reflects the clays 
of I’agores’s childhood. Like .Arnal he W'as 
a prisoner in the Jaransanko mansion, which 
olfered him little escape, and imposed more 
or less a regimented life. At the same time 
he lived in the centre of air important religi¬ 
ons renaissance as his father was a great 
religious force, ancl especially the pow'er 
behind the Brahmo Samaj. Rabindranath, 
therefore, was fed on the deeply disturbing 
currents of religion which proliferated in the 
young mirtd deep devotion and profound 
worship of Nature. He lived in perfect isola¬ 
tion as a boy, for there was no intimate 
contact between him and the ciders, and so 
his life was devoid of that ineffable love and 
affection that would spring out of human 
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intimacy. Deprived nf the contacts he was 
flung to the servants’ quarters, where he spent 
most of his time. 

Like Amal Rabindranath had a dull, drab 
and insipid home life, and it spre.id from 
morning to night reducing him to a mere 
gadget. At the .ige of eight he left Calcutta 
for a villa on the bank oi the Hugly at Peneti, 
which was about eight miles from the city. 
He was almost a prisoner in the Jarasanko 
mansion, and he yearned ior Nature that 
‘beckoned him from beyond the prison bars., 
His real communion wliich Nature began at 
that time, and he had his first mystic 
experience when he was eight years old. It 
is a deliverant e from the earthly bonds, for 
as Wordsworth says : 

Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living a soul : 

Amal’s Sleep : 

Arnal is kept in a dark room anri all the 
windows arc dosed to stop the autumn air 
from eulcring the room. But the State 
Physician comes, and opens all the doors and 
windows. 'I'he human soul is also imprisoned 
in the hunmn body, and the senses are the 
windows that let the soul escape out of the 
‘rose rnesh’, that becomes a living soul in 
communion with Beauty and Truth. When 
the body dabbles in earthly pleasures, the 
soul gets no succour and languishes like that 
of Amal. The soul’s malady will be mistaken 
to be that of the body. Amal is treated with 
medicines, which keep the lingering life of 
the boy on. The Watchman says that the 
boy’s face is pale, and dark rings are round 
his eyes. They arc the signs of the impending 
emancipation and release. Just before he 
into that final sleep Amal .says : 


‘No, Fakir, did you think I was asleep ? 
I wasn’t, T can hear everything ; yes, and 
voices far away. I feel that mother and 
father arc sitting by my pillow and speaking 
to me.’ 

His soul is now beyond Time and Space, 
and cotnmune with all. Therefore we cannot 
but cf)nr,lude that Amal had his final emanci- 
dalion and entered eternal sleep. 

A Messenger : 

Why should Amal enter eternal sleep then ? 
And why should Amal wish to be a messenger 
and not a watchman or a Headman ? If he 
wants to be a messenger, what is his message ? 
Amal is a messenger of death, and dies to 
convey the message—the futility of earthly 
life- to people like Madhav. Consummation 
is to be sought not on this earth, l)ut in 
Heaven, and death is the only way. Birth 
l)inds us to the earth with a flowery band. 
There arc the Watchmen and Headmen, who 
warn the people, and try to place them on a 
right path. They carry the messages of God 
to one and all. Amal says ‘It would be 
splendid to have a letter from the King 
everyday.. To have a letter from him is to 
remember him. Madhav does not think of 
the King and so the Headman says ; ‘Madhav’s 
impudence staggers me. If the King hears 
of this, that’ll take some of his nonsense out 
of him’. 

Madhav is driven to distraction by the 
pursuit of the fragmentary, and sees only the 
aspects of unity. To Tagore life is a continu¬ 
ous process of synthesis, and not of additions 
like that of Madhav. The activities of pro¬ 
duction and enjoyment of wealth attain the 
spirit of wholeness when they arc blended 
with a creative ideal. Evidently Madhav 
lacks that creative instrict, which imparts the 
sense of wholeness to his life. To Tagore our 
society exists to remind us through its varsoUf 
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voices, that the ultimate truth is not in his 
intellect or in his possessions but in his 
illumination of mind. Amal rightly shows 
this to MadhaVj who lives a life of additions. 
In everyday life his personality moves in a 
narrow circle of immediate self-interest. 
Indeed it is a break of harmony with the good, 
and dissociation with the true. The world 
goes gloriously ahead only when there is in 
the atmosphere the calm of control, of purity 
and renunciation. That atmosphere enters 
the life of Madhav with the death of Amal. 
who acts as a messenger of emancipation. 

The Post Office is the -second play in the 
trilogy. Tn Ills first drama Chitra Tagore 
gives expression to ‘the eternal in the wedded 
love, a union between the spirits of Reality 
and (ioodnes-s*. 'I'hc play ends with a 
suggestion of birth when Cliilra tells Arjuna 
that she is nursing his baby in her womb, for 
‘love springs up -struggling toward immoital 
life’. There is Amal in The Post Office, and 
he is born out of the union between Reality 


2t 

and Goodness, i.e. Prakrit and Purush, enun¬ 
ciated Chitra. He has no place in the world 
of Madhav and it is the world of ours ; and 
he is a sick child who finds no nourishment, 
and therefore enters eternal sleep. In our 
world of materialism there is no place for 
beauty and goodness, and Mammon, who 
rules the roo.st and is worshipped. Tagore 
turns the minds of such people like Madhav 
with the message of Amal to The King of the 
Dark Chamber, which is the third play of 
Tagore. Life Itises its charm and value, if 
people pursue worldly posses-sions ignoring 
the message of Nature. The Post Office is, 
therefore, intriguing when considered sepa- ' 
rately. Amal is a pure child of Nature, and. 
he craves for licr, exalts in her presence and" 
finally escapes from the sick world intoT^?^ 
eternal sleep to liave a perennial communion ' 
with her. 

Fool note : 

*. Nature in ‘Chitra'. Modern Review Julyy. 

1966. 
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INDIA ON THE THRESHHOLD OF AN AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 

N. KAMARAJU PANTULU 


Agricultural dcvclopnicnt is ati essential 
condition of economic growiii in India. Agri¬ 
culture contributes 50 percent of the National 
Income ; provides liveliliood to 70 percent 
of the people ; supplies the hulk of wage 
goods to the non-agricultiiral sector, produces 
raw materials for a large sector of industry 
and accounts for ever 50 percent of ihe export 
trade. Tran.sport, marketing, pnjcessing. 
financing and other aspects (jf Agricultural 
production have also a strong induence on 
the national economy. Development of 
agriculture is fundamental to the building iij) 
of the much needed economic and social 
overheads in the rural seelor. 'I’he key to 
our economic progress lies iii the development 
of agriculture. Prof. A. M. Khasro, one of 
, the leading economists on the agricultural 
problems of India, while discussing the rele¬ 
vance of agriculture in the Indian economic 
development .said “almost cverthing which 
, happens to the Indian econotny, whether it is 
inflation or under ulilisatiem of industrial 
Capacity or a balance of payments crisis, seems 
- to have it.s roots in agricultural shortfalls. 
.r.Agriculture forms the very foundation of 

I 

; industries. 

' Indian agriculture is on the ihrcsh-hold of 
\st major revolution. A new strategy adopted 
; jsome two years ago has now started paying 
'rich dividends. Agriculture no more continues 

‘■'to remain a way of life, it is fast becoming an 

,v 

ilndustry under the New Strategy for Agricul- 

'i|;)iire, first outlined in the union Ministry of 
’ « 
;Agriculture Report' “Re-orientation of Pro- 

^amtnes“. In November 1965, it was e.stimated 

lhat one*,eleventh of the cultivated area or 

acres in selected districts with 


assured irrigation, could, if sowed with the 
new varieties, be c.xpceted to yield 25.5 million 
tonnes by 1970-71 and this would increase the 
total production of foodgrains to 120 million 
tonnes. It is pro[)osed to extend the area of 
operation of the strategy from 15 million to 
an area of 60 million acres or about 15 percent 
of (he total cropped area by 1975 to give an 
additional footlgrains produel ion of 35 million 
tonnes. By 1970-71 the ctjuniry'’is to be made 
self .suflieient in food by increasing foodgrain 
production to 125 million tonne.s. 

'I he. streamlined and strengthened .agricul¬ 
tural adminisiratifjii has been milking hercu¬ 
lean efforts to bring about a tnajor break¬ 
through in the age old stagnant agricullural 
sector. Its all round intensive efforts have 
been recognised not only in the country, but 
alst) by the international agencies like the 
World Bank. 'I'hc long term trend in agricul¬ 
tural produciion in India has been observed, 
to he on the upward direction. The rate of 
grcnvth achieved over the peiiod of the three 
five year plans is not unimpressive. The 
progre,s.s of agi'icultural production in India 
compares favourably with that of other coun¬ 
tries. There wa.s a jump of 25 percent in 
the foodgrains production from 76 million 
tonnes in 1966-67 to 96 million tonnes in 
1967-68. In the Economic Survey for the 
year 1968-69, presented in the Lok Sabha by 
the then Finance Minister on 2ist Feb., 1969, 
it was reported that there has been a marked 
improvement in the case of wheat as a result 
of the New Agricultural strategy. Coarse 
grains like maize also responded significantly 
The New Agricultural strategy is stated to 
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have taken the country on the right road to 
riipid agricultural growth. Mr. Morarji Desai, 
the then Finance Minister during the course 
of his budget speech for the year 1969-70 also 
acknowledged the impact of the agricultural 
strategy on increasing production by staling 
that “the expectation in my last budget speech 
that given the right policies, 1968-69 could 
become a year of revival has been largely 
fulfilled"'. Mr. Desai himself admitted that 
the imports are now l)eing replaced by domes¬ 
tic production over a wide front as a result 
of tlie cdToris juade ov'cr successive plan 
periods. Almost everyday v\c arc reading in 
the newspapers stories about the imy)act of 
agricultural prospeiity on the living conditions 
of our agriculturists. Apart from spending 
more on better varieties of seeds, or improving 
irrigation facilities on his fields, oil engines 
and pumps, the Indian agriculturist is spend¬ 
ing sizeable amounts on building houses, and 
buying of gold and silver also, particularly 
in the prosperous areas of the country. 
Though the green revohtlion is only in the 
first stage there have been record crops in the 
last tow years. Revolutionary improvement has 
yet to come in rice and indeed it has yet to 
come in maize and in non t;ereals like sugar¬ 
cane, groundnuts, and oilseeds, the latter 
having a great export potential, Mr. Khusro 
therefore wants to place a curb on our entlm- 
siasin by saying “you are far away from any 
kind of revolution, ^o do not live with pipe 
dreams. The agricultural revolution is not 
all milk and honey. T here are matty big 
things that have yet to be done if the new 
revolutionary trends arc not to peter out or 
spell colossal wastages". 

Markets, business practices, rural roads, 
means of communication, grading, storage, 
and credit, all will have to be improved. A 
long process of acreage shifts from one food 
crop to another and from one non foodcrop 


to another has to be initiated soon on a 
massive scale, through forecasting, calculating, 
planning, pricing, taxing, and subsidizing 
appropriately. The pains of these frictions 
of the price mechanism and the adjustments 
following therefore, would have to be smoo-, 
thened out. To make the green revolution • 
successful over a period of time, it is essential 
that tlie inputs are made available in requisite 
cyuantities and at proper time. For ushering 
in an agricultural revolution, appropriate 
institutional and organisational structure has 
to be cieatcd, improved implements, electric 
power and diesel oil, fertilizers, pesticides, and ' 
improved seeds and adequate credit have also . 
to be made available, an impact has to be 
produced on every farmer, to evolve for each , 
village a programme and a calendar of action, 
with a view' to utilize the additional reasurcci, 
to tfic maximum advantage. 'I'he administra* 
tive and organisational apparatus outright 
from the central government level, extending 
down to the State, district, block and village 
levels and even to each of the individual 
farmers needs to be geared up and our own 
attitude to the problem of agriculture has to 
be realistic and practical. Investment on 
agriculture including those in research, inputs 
such as fertilizers and water and provision of 
credit and storage facilities must have a prior 
claim, the lequisite social and the ability and 
willinguessof the dominant puliiical institutions 
to carryout the necessary structural reforms 
have to be developed. Major emphasis should 
be laid on the relatively inexpensive ground 
water resources and their uses, flow cum 
ground water irrigation system covering large 
areas for intensive cultivation, wells, filter 
points and tube well construction programmes 
transformation of the traditional agriculture 
to agriculture based on modern scientific and 
technological methods, injected on a massive 
scale into almost every sphere of agricultural 
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section viz. research, experimentation, educa¬ 
tion, training, extention, optimum utilisation 
and proper management of land and water 
resources etc. This is only an illustrative list, 
not an exhaustive list of the various steps 
that are to be taken immediately for the 
ushering in of a green revolution in India. 

The agricultural revolution that is now 
being extensively talked about in tliis country 
is not a matter of soothsaying or guessing, 
it is a matter of projecting in the near future 
the new trends that are already visible as stated 
by Mr. A. M, Khusro. Accomplishment of 
an agricultural revolution is a task of national 
importance and not an item for a Ministry 
or Ministers and Departments. 'It must deve¬ 
lop over the whole sphere t)f national life. 
Starling from Government, extending to 
governmental and non-official organisations, 
.educational institutions, representative bodies 
of people at various levels, traders, indus¬ 
trialists and individual farmers —all have to 
contribute their mite in the accomplishment 
of the goal of agricultural prosperity and 
abundance. The commercial banks also have 
a vital role to play in the transformation of 
the traditional agriculture and injecting a new 
spirit of dynamism into agriculture by the 
application of massive doses of modern, 
scientific and technological methods, processes, 
devices, and techniques. At a time when 
Indian agriculture is undergoing rapid trans¬ 
formation it would not be advisable for the 
banks to keep away from it. In his inaugural 
speech at the seminar organised jointly by the 
U. P. Agricultural University, Pantnagar and 
the Indian Institute of Management, 
Ahmedabad, in the month of October 1968, 
at New Delhi, Mr. D. Shivaraman, Secretary, 
'Ministry of Agriculture Government of India 
>abo emphasized the need on the part of the 
/jbankers to understand the economic implica- 
Hlfliiu of the current agricultural revolution. 
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There is an urgent necessity to coordinate the 
efforts of commercial banks and cooperatives 
to ensure that any over-borrowing and dupli¬ 
cation are avoided ; over-borrowing is not 
resorted to by the faJmers, high potential 
pro'ects arc not left out far want of funds and 
that no area is denied the financial facilities 
for agricultural production. The structure 
of interest rates in the field of rural credit, 
costs of providing farm credit, economic 
viability of rural branches, legal aspects of 
security, linking of credit with marketing, 
causes and consequences of overdues of co¬ 
operatives and mobilization of rural deposits ; 
are some of the several important problems 
discussed at the seminar organised by the 
U. P. Agricultural University and the Indian 
Institute of Management. 

I'inancing llic Production agricultural 
inputs, both agro-based and industry based, 
the distribution of agricultural inputs, agri¬ 
cultural marketing, processing and ware¬ 
housing, farming operations of the cultivators 
and the specific projects such as sefed farms, 
minor irrigation schemes, including tubewclls, 
pump sets, laying out field channels etc, 
improvement on land reclamation, soil con¬ 
servation and consolidation of holdings, 
distribution of fertilizers, pesticides, improved 
seeds and more efficient farm implements, 
including tractors electrification schemes, 
construction of godowns, and cold storages, 
marketing and processing, plantations and 
orchards, dairying, animal husbandry, poultry, 
fisheries, etc which promote agricultural 
development which are very big, very costly, 
and technically more sophisticated ; should 
be done in collaboration with official agencies 
such as electricity boards, agro>industries 
corporations and development schemes such 
as the I.A.D.P. and the I.A.A.P., Agricultural 
Universitiesy state farms, land development 
banks etc. A seminar was held in the month 
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of January 1968, under the auspices of Sardar 
Patel University at Vallabh Vidyanagar on 
the role of commercial and cooperative banks 
in financicg agriculture. Several participants 
at the seminar recognised the importance of 
a multi-agency-approach in the interests of 
flexibility as well as greater flow of finance to 
agriculture. It was also agreed that, to func¬ 
tion effectively in the field of agricultural 
finance, it is necessary to build up the contacts 
at the grass roots level so that it can acquire 
first hand experience in the field of financing 
experiment with a number of lending 
techniques and assess the impact of its lending 
operations on farm productivity as against 
that ol credit agencies. 

A good deal of study is necessary for 
evolving a proper system of credit to be made 
available to the farmer. The Reserve Bank 
of India has already undertaken .a study of 
the problem. VVe should get out of mere 
slogan shouting and make a pragmatic 
approach to the problems. Wherever necc- 
ssary we will have to strengthen the coopera¬ 
tive agencies and make them elTeclive instru¬ 
ments in the distribution of credit. ’I’imely 
and adequate supply of credit is important. 
The Reserve Bank of India organised a 
seminar on “Financing of agriculture by 
commercial banks” in the first week of 
December 1968. A view was expressed by 
many participants including Mr. L. K. Jha, 
the then Governor of the Reserve Bank of 
India, Mr. R. G. Saraiya, a veteran cooperalor 
and Mr. B. Shiva Raman, Secretary, Agricul¬ 
tural Department, Government of India, that 
as the commercial banking system was 
entering the field of agriculture for the first 
time, the privileges and the concessions such 
as exemption from stamp duty, registration 
fees, free access to landrecords for ascertaining 
the title to land extended by the State Govern¬ 
ments, to cooperative financing agencies 
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should also be extended to the commercial 
banks. It was also suggested at the seminar 
that a high level committee should be set up to 
review various tenancy, debt relief and other 
legislations which come in the way of the 
farmers barrowing on equal terms with other 
sections of society. Many difficulties arose 
from the various legislative provisions which 
placed restrictions on the mortgage of land 
in favour of lending agencies. Every Bank 
should re-examine its strategy and refashion 
its tools and techniques. In the ultimate 
analysis, the success of a bank in this new 
venture will depend upon its spirit of innova¬ 
tion, and enterprise. “The banks have to 
evolve a definite approach, formulate concrete 
action programmes, build up the necessary 
organisational set up, devise suitable proce¬ 
dures and practices and above all spearhead 
farm revolution.” 

The rapidly mounting pressure of demand 
on agricultural commodities on account of 
the increase in population, increased levels of 
consumption made possible by raising per- 
capita incomes and the urgent need to provide 
balanced and nutritive diet to the people, 
to enable them to lead healthy and productive 
lives and the persistent food crisis in the 
country, focussed the attention of the people 
and (he government on the problems of deve¬ 
lopment of agriculture in recent years. A • 
variety of agricultural development schemes 
were undertaken in recent years as a conse¬ 
quence. Investment or agricultural schemes 
had increased progressively from Rs.504 ciores 
in the first five-year plan to Rs.670 crorcs in 
the second plan and to Rs.l28l/- crores in 
the third five year plan. During the first 
five year plan investment on agriculture 
worked out to 25 percent of the total outlay 
and 14.5. percent during the second plan and 
17.8 percent during the third five year plan. 
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Under the first two plans an area of 18.5 
million acres benifittcd from minor irrigation 
schemes and 12.8. million acres during the 
third five year plan. In so far as major and 
medium irrigation schemes are concerned the 
outlays have shown continuous increase from 
the first plan ( Rs-J-lO crores ) to the second 
plan ( Rs.372 crores ) and from second to 
the third plan ( Rs.600 crores ). I’he absolute 
figures of outlay on minor irrigation schemes 
show a continuous increase irom Rs.50 crores 
in the first plan to Rs.95 crores in the second 
and further to Rs. 177 crores in the third five 
year plan. 

Devehjpmental elTorts in soil conservation 
show the most striking increase during the 
last eighteen years. From a meagre Rs.1.6 
crores ( during the first plan period ) the 
outlay on this head has gone up to nearly 
Rs. 18 crores in the second plan and Rs.72 
crores in the third plan. 'Fhe soil conserva¬ 
tion progranmies which arc intended to 
stabilize soils and avert a decline in produc¬ 
tion levels benefitted about 3,2 million acres 
in the first two plans and 11 million acres in 
the third plan. 

For popularisation of the use of improved 
seeds about 4000 seed multiplication farms 
in terms of 25 acre units have been set up in 
the country for production of foundation seeds. 
The coverage under improved seeds of food- 
grains has steadily risen to the level of about 
101.5 million acres. Tlic plant protection 
measures have also been gradually expanded 
and covered an area of about 30 million 
acres by the end of the third plan. I’hc 
outlay incurred on cooperative credit directly 
helpful in the promotion of agricultural 
production, and the allied activities such as 
cooperative marketing, warehousing, process¬ 
ing etc has also increased by sixteen times 
the first to the third five year plan. 


Considerable progress has also been made 
towards improving administrative coordination 
in matters relating to agricultural production. 
Coordinating committees at cabinet and 
secretarial levels have been set up in the 
states, where decisions having a bearing on 
the working of the departments of Agriculture, 
Irrigation, Revenue, Animal Husbandry, 
Cooperation, Community Development and 
Panchayats etc. are taken. I have given only 
illustrative list of the multifarious activities 
undertaken by the Central and State govern¬ 
ments in the direction of stepping up agricul¬ 
tural production m’ rather ushering in the 
green revolution in Indi.a. This is not an 
exhaustive list. India lias not yet completed 
the oldest of man’s revtjlulions., the agricultu¬ 
ral revolution. Her agriculture docs not 
sufficiently feed even her cultivators, much 
less can it now support the industrial and 
urban population. There are many big 
things that have yet t(j be done to accomplish 
the agricultural revolution. Our ministers 
of Food and Agriculture, both at the Central 
and State level almcjst daily stress on the 
adoption of better agricultural administration 
and more applied research in agriculture. It 
is no use merely preaching that we should 
gear up our administrative inacliinery. 
Merely talking about it would bring no 
tangible results. We should not only draw 
up the programme of action, but it should be 
correctly implemented as well. We should 
move towards scientific agriculture in which 
more advanced techniques will be used for 
the purpose of increasing production. Scien¬ 
tific agriculture cannot come about unless 
the base required for this purpose is prepared, 
particularly the basic knowledge which is 
necessary for scientific agriculture, the age 
old conservative, out dated, traditional, 
primitive and crude methods, and techniques 
of agricultural operations are moderpis^d 
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and based on scientific and technological 
processes and the cultivator is supplied 
with improved seeds, fercilizers, insecticide, 
pesticides, adequate water at the required 
time, for better irrigation, belter farms tool, 
plant protection, and knowledge of double 
cropping, crop planning and more effective 
rotation of crops. The old lime “bureaucrats” 
are as confused about Pandit Nehru’s Socia¬ 
listic Pattern of Society as middle aged mothers 
watching their sons in a foot ball game. 
Indian udminislralion must be simplified and 
modernized and nnide more expert at all 
levels. d’his sounds easy enough, but as 
slated by Mr. Leyland Hazard in a recent 
publication enlitled “Strong medicine for 
India”, involves the rolling of some high heads. 
The old time bureaucrats must go. Phey 
should be replaced by technicians, right from 
the top to the hoiioni. When the job calls 
fur technical training, understanding and 
experience at the highest level, there is no 
meaning in appointing old time bureaucrats 
to boost up agricultural prodtiction and 
reorganise our agriculture. 

The Indian agriculturist was looked down 
upon as being illiterate and backward. This is 
wrong notion and this onl look must change. 


As Sri Jagjivan Ram believes India’s green 
revolution is the result of the joint-efforts 
of the farmer, techniques, and administration. 
Mr. P. K. Sowant, Agriculture Minister, 
Government of Maharastra, in his presidential 
speech at the inaugural function of the 
National Agricultural Fait held in Bombay on 
23rd September 1969, also almost echoed the 
same view by descrifnng the farmer as the 
hero of the green revolution which had made 
its impact on the agrarian economy of our 
r.<nmtry. Mr, Sowant, rightly said the revo¬ 
lution was not a matter of accident, but it 
liad been broughi about by substantial effort 
and that the fariner had shown, tliat given 
incentives, lie was ready to accept and adopt 
modern techniques. Agricultural progress 
can make great strides only if the farmer 
supplements his practical knowledge with 
modern techniques ol fanning. Arrangement 
for the education and (raining of agriculturists 
must go ahead on a war footing to accomplish 
the green revolution in India. A comprehen¬ 
sive mass training programme for the 
farmers has to be undertaken immediately for 
bringing about a major change in our 
agricultural pattern and the accomplishment 
of an agricultural revolution. 


AFTER VIETNAM WHAT ? 


SAN TOSH KUMAR DE 


America was the only super power that 
came forward to halt the onward march of 
Communism in Asia and she became hope¬ 
lessly entangled in the endless Vietnam War 
which has very aptly been called “an un¬ 
manageable mess”. It is like a quicksand — 
a voracious quagmire that sucks and swallows 
everything into it. Compared to all other 
United States wars it has been 1st in length 
of war (about 10 years), 2nd in cost of war, 
(In fiscal 1969, the United Stales spent 
$28,800,000,000 on the war in Vietnam. That 
is $2.4 billion a month or 550 million per 
week, $78 million per day, $3.3 million every 
single hour, or $55,000 every single minute. 
If you divide this enormous cost by the kill 
statistics, you would find that each enemy 
soldier killed cost the United States approxi¬ 
mately $150,000. Another blood-curdling 
information is that 2,955,000 tons of bombs 
were dropped on North Vietnam. This is 
more than double the total bomb tonnage 
dropped on Europe during World War II. 
A country of 62,000 Sq. miles received on the 
average almost 50 tons of bombs per sq. 
mile,). And 3rd in total casualties. (By 
January, 1970 American dead in Vietnam 
exceeded 40,000, and wounded surpassed 
261,000. Total U. States casualties were 
.above 300,000, South Vietnamese dead sur- 
^Apassed 100,000 and the Viet Cong and North 
/Vietnamese death exceeded 584,000.) 


Still there is no end to the war. An all-out 
victory for the United States is out of 
question. Even a layman can understand 
that. The war is now a war of attrition— 
turning on that side which can last longest. 
How long will it be possible for America to 
continue this endless war America is 
humiliated and her pride in military power 
is broken. On seeing the cost and casualties 
.American people have become restless. There 
is dissent, protest, strife and division in the 
United States. The Communist leaders in 
Hanoi arc determined to continue the war 
until they achieve victory. So sooner or later 
America will have to pull out and she has 
already embarked on a policy of gradual with¬ 
drawal of forces from Vietnam and 
“Vietnamizing the war”. 

Now the ciuestion is if the United States 
finally withdraws, what will happen ? That 
would signal the beginning of the end of 
American influence in Southeast Asia. But 
that is not a major disaster to us. The major 
disaster would be in the words of Field 
Marshal Sir Gerald Templet, Commander of 
the British troops in Malaya: “If the 
Americans pull out of Vietnam, the Commu¬ 
nists will take (jver the whole of Southeast 
Asia and Burma. India right up to the 
Caspian Sea would go.” 

The Communist triumph in Vietnam would 
inspire Communist movements in the whole 
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of Asia, It would lead to the fall of the 
Philippines, Indonesia, Malaysia, Laos, 
Combodia and Thailand. Other nations 
would eventually fall, including Burma, 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Afganistan, and Iran. 
How ? That is going to be delineated in the 
following paragraphs. 

Chinese Communists’ challenge to South- 
East Asia has not grown overnight. If we 
make a close study we shall see that a decade 
and a half following World War II Chinese 
activities in S. E. Asia becanie very intensive. 
In 1954, Vietnam was partitioned with the 
Communist Ho Chi-minh who gained ccjiitrol 
of the north half of the country. Then there 
were serious Comniunist-lcd revolts in Burma, 
Malaya and the Philippines, and an abortive 
Communist uprising in Indonesia and commu¬ 
nist-encouraged political inslahilily in T.aos. 
The Laotian problem which assumed major 
proportions in 1960-61 lias again been causing 
a wide spread concern to peace-loving people 
as a possible starting point for a larger con¬ 
flagration. Although at present, the relations 
between Communist China and Soviet Russia 
are not so cordial as it was when Red regime 
was firmly established all over the Chinese 
mainland for the first lime, and Peiping— 
Moscow alliance was cemented by the Treaty 
of February, 1950; still Communist China poses 
a perpetual menace not only to India hut 
also to the whole of Asia, specially South-east 
Asia which has always been known as the 
“Soft under-belly” of the non-communist 
world. 

When Mao’s Communist armies conquered 
China in 1949 it was not only hailed by 
Malenkov with the words, “The national 
struggle of liberation of the peoples of Asia, 
the Pacific Ocean basin, and of the whole 
colonial world has risen to a new and consi¬ 
derably higher stage.” But also by a sizeable 


section of the intelligentsia of Asian countries 
who regarded the Chinese Communists as 
nothing but patriotic, sincere and disinteres¬ 
ted opponents of western imperialism. But 
soon the mask was off, and the skeleton in the 
cupboard was exposed. The Chinese Com¬ 
munists at the first opportunity began military 
inroads into other lands for the achievement 
of Communist objectives in Asia in the garb 
of liberating the countries from colonial 
slavery. 

Red China’s overt military action was seen 
in Indo-Chiua, Burma, Malaya and the 
Philippines, and finally Tibet w'as conquered 
and made an integral part of China. Her 
military activities did not end here. She 
silently and iinpcrecptibly occupied several 
thousand square miles of India’s borders first, 
and then openly invaded India in 1962. This 
much of Red China’s activities between 1949 
and 1962 are too familiar, and they need no 
elaboration here. 

But wliat we fear is that the expanding 
and overpopulated Communist China will not 
stop here. She is having a covetous look at 
various parts of South-east Asia which arc still 
neutral, and she is still dreaming of recovering 
her alleged lost territories, and bringing back 
the vanished imperial glory of Cathay. The 
unlimited raw materials such as rice, rubber, 
tin, timber, tungsten, tea, kerosene etc. and 
the strategic position of these places are a 
great temptation to Red China for which 
she will undertake any risk however big. 

Communist penetration in Southeast Asia 
( tota* land area exceeding 1.6 million Sq. 
miles ) has become comparatively easy, as 
these countries having colonial or semi 
colonial position for a long time are under¬ 
developed or undeveloped and economically 
backward. The people of this area still 
cannot forget the insult and (injury that they 
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sufiered so long at the hands of foreign 
masters. I’he masses are poor and mostly 
uneducated. Naturally whenever Communists 
hold a rosy picture of a totally new socio¬ 
economic system as the only means of over¬ 
coming this age-long pf)vcrty and backward¬ 
ness they easily fall a prey to the temptation. 

Red China w'ill possibly adopt the follow¬ 
ing tactics for the extension of her territories 
in South-east Asia :— 

1. Tlic frontiers between Red Chitia, 
Burma and Indo China being contiguous, 
Communist aciivities will increase very much 
in these areas, and Communist ideas will be 
successfully imprinted on the plastic mind of 
the youth. 

2. Red C-hina has secured a safe foothold 
in various parts of S. li. Asia. From here she 
will extend her greedy claws to Burma, Nepal 
(disregarding the border adjustments with 
them), Bhutan, Sikkim and the NEFA. Fo 
strengthen her grip over these parts, she will 
try to seize power through subversion and 
armed insurrection by native Clommunist 
parties who long for the aunt instead of the 
mother. 

3. She W'ill try to disrupt the economic 
and social life of the people and discredit the 
existing governments. In order to make her 
power seizure broad-based she will try to win 
the good will and support of the majority of 
the population, and wean away vacillating 
people by holding tompting offers to them. 

4. The native Communists financed and 
helped by all means by Red China will infil¬ 
trate into every type of public organisation— 
Gram Rakshi Dal, Village Panrhayat, Border 
Defence party, governing bodies of schools, 
colleges and universities, municipalities, local 
boards, union boards, chambers of commerce, 
labour unions, and will try to sabotage all 
useful programmes by creating disunion and 
kbfife among the members. 


5. She will exert economic pressure on 
the people and open new subsidized stores and 
shops to compete with the stores and shops of 
the people who are anticommunists or non- 
communists. The opening of a large number 
of laundries and dyeing-cleaning shops over¬ 
night by the Chinese, all over Calcutta some 
years back may be noted in this connection. 

6. Student Unions of schools and colleges 
W'ill be captured by the native Communists to 
use the young people as tools for propaganda 
anti political activities. This tactics has been 
adopted l)y Red China everyw'hcre in S. E. 
Asia (Nan Yang as they call it) ; f<jr she 
hopes to further her ends through the students 
who arc not easily taken To task by any 
government for their dereliction. Recent 
Naxal movement may again be noted. 

7. These countries will be flooded with 
nicely printed and w'ell-illustrated Communist 
literature in native languages. These books 
will invariably hold a rosy and attractive 
picture of the C!ommunisl way of life, and 
condemn in bitter language financial help 
from the Democratic countries as “Dollar 
diplomacy”. Those books will deal with 
various social political, financial, and econo¬ 
mic'. problems of the countries for which they 
arc meant, and will be sold at below cost 
price or distributed as complimentary copies 
to the uninitiated. 

8. The whole S. E. Asia air will be thick 
with Communist radio programme. News, 
propaganda, music will be the special features, 
and they will be relayed in all the languages 
of the region for longer periods every day. 

9. Strikes and lockouts will be engineered in 
every country in South-east Asia on theslightest 
pretext as they were done in Malaya scjme 

years back. 

Armed with this well-planned programme 
Red China has been contribut«ttg> hwivHy to 
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the achievement of Communist objectives in 
Asia, since 1949. Her first intervention was 
seen in Korea ; next she sent military help to 
Ho Chi Minh’s forces in Indo China. She did 
not stop here. Her extension of military 
power to the borders of Burma in 1950 
( Burma has consistently followed a policy of 
conciliation towards China, The same policy 
is being followed by Indonesia. ), and to those 
of India, Bhutan, Sikkim and Nepal in 1951 
through the subjugation of Tibet, have also 
contributed to the advancement of Communist 
objectives. All this has been possible not 
simply because China is a big military power 
and a country with a population of about 
75 crorcs but because she enjoys certain 
privileges and advantages which even Soviet 
Russia does not. 

a) Communist China is distinctly an 
Asian power, and that gives Mao T’se-tung a 
special kind of prestige and privilege in Asia, 
and as such he is less suspected and more 
relied on than Kossygin. 

b) The geographical position of Commu¬ 
nist China has been advantageous to her in 
preaching and propagating communist ideas 
in S. E. Asia, for maintaining contact with 
subversive forces over the border, and for 
bringing into her camp the intelligentsia 
of the East. 

c) The existence of a large number of 
overseas Chinese throughout Southeast Asia 
has been another great advantage to Red 
China. 350,000 Chinese minorities in Burma 
pose a great dilliculty relating to her national 
integrity. In Malaya, the Chinese minority 
accounts for 37 per cent of its population. The 
Chinese minorities in Thailand, Indonesia, 
South Vietnam, the Philippines and 
Cambodia arc a positive menace to the 
governments of those countries. Intervention 
of one sort or another by Red China will 


always hang over the head of^these govern¬ 
ments. According to experts 15 million 
persons of distinct Chinese background reside 
in Southeast Asia whj owe their loyalty not 
to the land of their adoption but to their 
homeland. They pay regular visits to their 
homeland, get training and instruction in 
subversive activities, guerrilla fighting and 
terrorist tactics, spying etc. Not only that, 
wherever they get citizczenship, they exert 
collective pressure on the local governments 
as members <jf Assemblies, Councillors of 
Corporations and members of various public 
bodies. They also control finance to some 
extent by occupying advantageous position in 
trade, commerce, wholc-s.alc and retail busi¬ 
ness, as they have done in Indonesia, and this 
was fore-told by Manuilsky in 1926, “Liberated 
China will beccjme the magnet for all peoples 
of the yellow race, who inhabit the Philippines, 
Indonesia and the numerous island of the 
Pacific.'’ 

d) 'J'he Chinese living in Thailand, 
Malaya, Singapore, Burma, Indonessia and 
the Pliilippines will play the part of the Trojan 
horse ill lime of extreme crisis. Red China’s 
strategy of expansion relies more on internal 
fifth columnists (Chinese nationals and native 
Communists ami their friends) than on exter¬ 
nal military aggression. She will take advan¬ 
tage of all tensions in the free world for 
weakening the nou-communist camps through 
the promotion of open conflicts, and will thus 
harvest the rich crop of conflicts for her own 
advantage. 

Malayan Communists hatl been driven 
into hiding in 1960 along the Thailand border; 
so they do not pose any threat to that State, but 
communist difficulties might develop in 
Thailand (It has actually done so ) where 
Communist Chinese may identify their interest 
with that of the Chinese mainland, although 
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she is a member of the American backed 
SEATO alliance designed to thwart Chinese 
aggression. The Communist Party in the 
Philippines is outlawed, so it ran hardly be 
regarded as a significant force. But Communist 
challenge to Combodia is very likely to come 
from its borders, and it has actually come and 
Prince Sihanouk has fled to China and is try¬ 
ing to invade Combodia with the help of the 
Chinese army. North Vietnam and commu¬ 
nist Laos arc also the allies of the Prince. 

Now, if the major portion of S. E. Asia 
falls within the orbit of Red China’s inllucncc, 
the result will be a great disaster not only to 
the Whole of Asia but to the Western block 
also. Asian m arkets which take a con¬ 
siderable volume of Europe and America’s 
overseas’ trade and commerce will be lost, and 
that will deal a heavy blow to Europe and 
America’s economic position. Not only that, 
Japan and India will not escape the conse¬ 
quences. Both Japan and India with their 
exploding population have been enjoying a 
mutually profitable trade with South-east Asia; 
but if Southeast Asia comes within tne sphere 
of influence of Red China, both India and 
Japan will lose business with the neighbouring 
countries, and they will feel economic pressure 
from China-dominated S. E. Asia. The 
situation as it is today shows that S. E, Asia 
is highly favourable to Communist penetra¬ 
tion. 

What is the way out then ? Southeast 
Asia along with Japan and India should 
realise the gravity of the situation and offer 
a united front to the naked aggression of 
China, and fight shoulder to shoulder for 
common interest with the common enemy 
number one in Asia. Collective defence is 
the only means of safety for resisting Red 
China. 

Inspite of this imminent danger we do not 


find any ray of hope from any quarter. The 
whole of S. E. Asia is hopelessly divided on 
racial, religious and economic grounds. The 
non-communist Asian governments recognize 
a common danger and see its source in Peking. 
Still they are inactive, and the irony of fate 
is that even if united, they are not strong 
enough to offer any substantial resistance. 
We cannot expect any intervention from 
Soviet Russia. One Communist State would 
never go against another Communist State 
for the help of a non-communist State. We 
had bitter experience when China invaded 
India and grabbed 33 thousand stiuare miles. 
Even in a small matter like Soviet Russia’s 
willfully showing a considerable portion of 
Indian territory as belonging to China in the 
Great Soviet Encyclopaedia map in different 
editions inspite of India Government’s protests, 
we see which way the wind blows. 

Nor can wc expect any intervention from 
the side of the United Stales, the greatest 
Pacific power as she has already burnt her 
fingers in the Vietnam war. President Nixon 
in 1968, in a presidential election speech said, 
“One of the legacies of Vietnam almost 
certainly will be a deep reluctance on the 
part of the United States to become involved 
in a similar intervention on a similar basis. 
If another friendly country should be faced 
with an externally supported Communist 

insurrection.there is a serious question 

whether the American public or the American 
Congress would now support a universal 
American intervention, even at the request of 
the host government.” 

So India cannot expect any intervention 
either from Russia or from America if and 
when India will be invaded by Red China. 
What is the way out ? India, the world’s 
most populous non-communist country must 
try to become strong economically, politically 
and militarily and form a military alliance 
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^ith Japan, Asia’s principal industrial and 
eco'homic power. 

We should not forget that World War-T 
led to communism in Russi.i and World 
War-II to communism in China. The area 
of communism is spreading fast in Asia and 
specially in Soutlieast Asia as poverty-stricken 
and helpless people tend to accept it most 
readily. The preying wolf of Chinese 
imperialism has seized Asia by the throat. 
She must be checked, if not by force of arms, 
at least her ideological comiuest must be 
halted by all means. (Chinese threat is the 
principal problem facing the n.atiuns of S. K. 
Asia. Southeast x\sia, therefore, recjuires 
good leadership to hold the difTcrent nations 


of Asia together, to patch up their differences 
by all means and contribute to ' the develop¬ 
ment of a stable and mature governmental 
system. The desire of Red China to be the 
only dominant power in Asia must be curbed. 
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INDIA DEBATES AS CHINA GOES NUCLEAR 

NARAYAN G. MAZUMDER 


Politics and policies of the modern world 
are influenced by nuclear weapons ever since 
their appearance. Nuclear weapons have 
become so striking a force that the pendulum 
of policies and politics of acouniry swings, 
according to it Powered with these 
nuclear weapons the super-powers USA 
USSR and lately China play a dominant role, 
and to some extent an arrogant role over 
the policies and politics of non-nuclear 
countries. But India is not concerned with 
the super-powers USA or USSR ; it is China, 
Indies enemy No. 1 that India is anxious 
about. China’s try out of her first nuclear 
bomb in 1964 posed a serious threat to 
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India’s defence, security and her freedom 
which are at stake. China has not been silent, 
being a war-maniac fired by the beligerent 
ideas of Mao-Tse-Tun?, she hai become more 
and more zealous to produce neclear weapons 
which is a threat to the Asian countries 
and particularly to her democratic neighbour 
India. Recently, a slogan has been raised 
that India should go nuclear, voiced by a 
large raajoirity of the country. The questions 
which naturally crop up arc, should India 
go nuclear ? should India change her anti¬ 
nuclear policy of not making nuclear 
weapons ? Or does she like to go under 
any nuclear-umbrella ? 
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Before going to give a verdict we should 
first cast a careful eye over India’s geo-political 
position. China stands facing India in the 
East and in the North ; Avhile Pakistan catches 
India by her two wings, in the East and in 
the West. Relationship with these two 
countries is not conciliatory but the Pak- 
China axis is a dagger drawn against India. 
But Pakistan can be kept down with con¬ 
ventional weapons, if she attacks India. 
What matters most is the Chinese nuclear 
arsenal. At any moment China can attack 
India. This fact has gained more strength 
after Chinese attack in 1962 in the N. E. F. A. 
region. It is obvious to all, that at any 
moment nuclear China may attack India 
to estabish her deminance over Asia. 
Nuclear China, a cat in the peaceful pigeon’s 
cage, may endanger the peace of Asian 
countries, especially of India by nuclear 
blackmailing. 

Now, we shall examine the arguments put 
forward against India going nuclear. Those 
are the same nonsensical arguments as they 
iWere In'the 50’s. These are (i) China cannot 
attack a socialist India ( II) If India 
goes nuclear, hr ceconoray will get crippled 
(III ) a nuclear shield is enough to save 
India from any nuclear attack. These 
were the products of the barren brains 
of our politicians and leaders in 1950. But 
these dreams were exploded by the Chinese 
invasion of 1962. Yet our leaders were not 
made fully conscious of realities. They are 
even now toying with the same ideas and 
and wishes that China will not attackindia. 
This is playing ducks and drakes with India’s 
defence, freedom and security. 

Politicians .and leaders may be mad, but 
our freedom must be properly preserved. We 
ctinnot lead the country into danger, nor can 
twe take the risk to be a puppet nation in the 


hands of a . foreign ceuntry. The.arg^mtiit 
that **going nuclear” will cost too much is 
neither true nor logical, but is just cheap 
propaganda to silence the demand that India 
should manufacture nuclear weapons. Our 
late H. J. Bhava stated In an International 
Conference that a nuclear bomb equal to the 
magnitude of the Hiroshima bomb will cost 
nearly, 25 (twenty five) lachs. A stockpilei of 
a few scores of nuclear bomb would cost only 
10 crores. And estimate shows that 140 crorc 
is enough to start on the nuclear path. But 
the cost is not additional to our present 
defence budget. If we make nuclear bambs 
it will save other expenses and our economy 
will not be hit by a crisis as it was with 
the Chinese attack when the defence budget 
multiplied fourfold jumping from 250 crores to 
over 1000 crores. Had we been careful and 
wise enough we could have saved more and 
like a proud-nation preserved our freedom 
without making any SOS to other foreign 
countries. 

India should also not take shelter under 
the “Umbrella” of a Nuclear-shield which will 
be a sword of Dcmocles. It will neither save 
India nor can it give any assurance against 
Nuclear attack. To my opinion, India has 
rightly refused to sign on the dotted line of the 
Nuclear Non-proliferation Treaty, a fraudulent 
device to prevent India from the use of 
Nuclear weapons, and thus making her 
defence weak and feeble. India cannot sit like 
a helpless lamb before a hungry lion. It can 
not be made a pawn of the Big Powers. 

Another wild argument in the air is that 
if India goes Nuclear Pakistan will noteat 
grass ; she will also get a stock pile of 1 or 2 
atomic bombs from some quarter. Suppose 
that it so happens, yet Pakistan will not daie 
attack India when she is also Nuclearly armed. 
China will get not a bit urged to attack 
Nuclear India. Actions and re-actions are 
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equal and opposite, Pakistan and China know 
it very well. 

To get freedom unhanipered, undisturbed 
India must build Nuclear weapons, which is 
a must for India without which her life may 
be endangered. Gandhian principles of peace 
and pious wishes could not save India nor 
could it save it now. World Politics is made 
of a different and harder stuff. To achieve 
peace, they must be prepared for any attack 
upjn that peace. Otherwise her freedom can be 
jeopardised. To achieve peace and freedom 
undisturbed, we must get rid of the ridiculous 
arguments of the dwarfs-in-intelligence Politi* 
cians, some of whom even dreamt of boycotting 
and starting a Sityagraha movement during 
the Chinese invasion of 1962. Our Politicians 
cry for peace, but it is the whine of a toothless 
Tiger. When they cry for peace China stock¬ 
piles her nuclear bombs. 

ludta should go with a determined mind 
to build Nuclear weepons which will foil any 


Nuclear menace to her freedom. However 
high the cost may be, the mathematics of cost 
cannot come in question, where the question 
of freedom is involved. If eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty, then that liberty can not 
be saved by the useless principles of our 
politicians but by practical ideas. Indian 
Scientists should go on making research on 
tactical Nuclear Weapons which will save 
India and will get her freedom fully protected. 
But what a wonderful land is this! Our 
Politicians are committing the same Himalayan 
blunders as they did before 1962. Do they 
know that they are guilty of a ci iminal folly 
by not building Nuclear defences and thus 
leading the country to suicide ? Do they know 
that they are acting like Nero who played on 
the violin while Rome burnt ? It is amazing 

V , 

tnat the Chinese stab in the back was not 
enough to make them realistic ? Or, do thfy 
need’another blow ?. 







BEETHOVEN: 

HE MADE MUSIC THE MOST DEMOCRATIC THING IN THE 

WORLD OF AESTHETICS 

P. THANKAPPAN NAIR 


“Brrthoven advanerd music from salon 
to concert h dl. castle to cottage, and made 
it the most democratic thiiij; in the. aesthetic 
world”, wrote Robert Haven Scliauiller. 

liiidwig van Beetlioven. whose l)icentenary 
is Ijeing celebrated the world over on and 
from l()th December, liberated inusie from 
the lomr standinti; indignity of being carried 
on by lai'.keys by his sheer personal magnetism 
will-power and intensity of genius. He libera¬ 
ted the music of his day from the ignominious 
role of hanger-on of the fashionable world 
and made it a univ'crsal thing —a materialisa¬ 
tion of the utmost range of the human mind 
and spirit, omitting injnc of the peaks ami 
abysses. Thus, Beethoven w’ill ever be 
remembered in the world of music for freeing 
it from the cloistered seclusion of classici.stn. 

Engaged always himself in pressing out 
delicious nectar for mankind Beethoven 
was thickset, well-built, untidy in .appearance 
with a look of a Robinson Crusoe with his 
broad-brimmed hat. ugly but noble in bearing, 
face broad with a fresh ruddy complexion, 
hair hrick-red, eyes bright and small dilating 
in a peculiar way, nose short and broad, 
shaven upto the eye-hrtjW's with no beard or 
moustache, mouth firm, determined and 
finely shaped, lips protruding with a look 
almost of fierceness, teeth srnjw while regular 
and good upto his death, broad jaw's, broad 
across the shoulders, hands covered with 
thick hair, fingers stiong anti short with broad 
and having a deep cleft on the right 
;eek that made the face strangely assymetri- 


cal, but .it the same time a man of fine feel- 
i''gs. 

Born in Bonn (now capital of the Federal 
Republic of Gertnanv) at .515 Bonngassc as 
the first living child of Johann van Beethoven 
and .Maria .Ntagdaicna Kcverich, Ludwig was- 
baptised on Deccmliei 17, 1770. On the back 
of bis certificate of li.iptism dated December 
17, 1770 Beeth')Vt‘n wrote himself : The certifi¬ 
cate docs not seem to be correct, as there 
was another Ludwig before me. lie added 
the year 1772 ! He w.is correct. Ludwig 
Maria, li.aplised on .AprilI 2, 1769, his eldest 
sister, had lived only for six days. 

The house where Beethoven was born is 
designated by a tablet erected in 1870 after 
it has been purchased by an association of 
amateurs and dedicated lor ever as Geburtihous 
Beethovens. Beethoven’s family rame from 
the Flemish Brabant and were farmers. The 
title van therefore does not indicate nobility. 
Ludwig inherited the music.al tradition from 
his grandfather Louis v'an Beethoven (1712- 
1773) who was the principal singer at St. 
Peter’s at Louvain, bass singer at St. Lambert’s 
at Siege, and from 1733 -singer and later 
kapelliTieislcr of the electoral chapel at Bonn. 

Johann wanted his son Ludwig to be a 
child prodigy. Ludwig was given lessons in 
violin and piano when the boy was hardly 
four. Johann and his colleague Tobias Fried¬ 
rich Pfeiffer would often come home intoxi 
cated and pull Ludwig out of bed and set 
to play through his lessons. 

Ludwig had little formal education, but Jbo 
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made up this deficiency by studying Latin, 
French and Italian in private. His correspon¬ 
dence reveals his wide knowledge of technical 
philosophical and literary writings. He was 
able to think loftily and express himself with 
•Style and case. He had a marked love for 
English authors. 

The music training Ludwig had earlier 
from the court organist Gillcs van ’dcr Ecden, 
the inusician PfeilTer and I'Vanz Georg Rovan- 
lini was erratic. His first regidar teacher was 
Ghristian Gottlieb Neele. Ludwig was appo¬ 
inted Neefe’s deputy .as court ors',anist in 1782 
but his first .salaried appointment was in 1784 
as second organist with the Elector Max 
Franz at ,i salary of 150 florins. He also 
played harpsichord and viola in the' court 
orchestra. It was at the suggestion of Neefc 
that Beethoven went to V'ienna in 1787 to 
jiicel Wolfgang Amadeus Mo/art (1756-91) 
who together with Fiaii/ Joseph Ilavdn 
(1732-1809) douiin.Ucd the world of music 
during the second half of the ISth century. 
“If I should ever be gicat, it will no doubt 
be partly through your assistance’’, Beethoven 
wrote to Neefc. 

“Second Mozart” 

Neefc was the first nuisirian (o recognise the 
genius of Bcetliovcn. He had high hopes on 
his sludciU, Beethoven wrote his first 
compositions under Nccfc’s guidance and they 
were published in February 1783! “The young 
genius de.serves a.ssistance to enable hiiu to 
travel. If he continue.s as he has begun, he 
will without doubt become a second Mozart” 
Neefe predicted. 

When Beethoven improvised a given theme, 
ending the improvisation with a perfect fugue, 
Mozart was enthusiastic. “TAKE NCTl'E OF 
HIM”, Mozart told his audience, “ONE 
DAY HE WILL BE FAMOUS !. PAY 
ATTENTION TO THIS YOUNGMAN. HE 


WILL YET MAKE A NOISE IN THE 
WORLD”. 

Count Ferdinand Waldstein, Beethoven 
Patron in Bonn, sent again the young 
mu.sic-genius to Vienna in 1792, this time to 
take lessons from Haydn, the Father of 
Symphony .and the founder of the string 
quartet. “De.ar Beethoven”, wrote the Count 
on October 29, 1792, ”you are travelling to 
Vienna in fulfilment of your long cherished 
wish. The geuias of Mozart is still weeping and 
bew.uling the death of her favourite. With the 
inexhaustible Hadyn she found a refuge, but 
no oeciipatiou, .ind is now waiting to leave 
him aiul join hc.‘"seir to some one else. Labour 
asstduoiislv. and receive Alozart’s spirit from 
the li.inds of Haydn - V<jur true friend,;. 
Waldstein”. 

Beethoven reached Vienna in the middle 
of NovctulnT, 1792, never to return to Bonn,, 
Havdn was paid 8 groscheti on December 12, 
1792 as his fee bv Beethoven feu the first 
lesson. He took lessons at Haydn’s house, 
llaytln w.'is biis\; so Beethoven took lessons 
from .Schenk, .i well kno\Mi Vienna composer . 
in secret. Beethoven was Haydn’s disciple till 
he left for England on January 19, 1794. 
H.ayiln nicknamed Beethoven as the GREAT 
MOGHUL. 

'I'iic cniineul theorist Aihrechtsberger was 
Beethoven’s next music teacher in 

counterpoint. He also took lessons from i 
Schupp.inzigh on the violin. His music 
tearhers have testified that Beethoven was not 
a good pupil. ‘T want to learn the rules in 
order to find out the best way of breaking 

them”, confcs.ses Beethoven. 

Now a fine pianist, proficient also on the 

violin and viola, Beethoven made his debut as 
pianist on March 1795, 'Hns fir'^t night’s 
concert was criticised in the following words ; 
“His playing is absolutely brilliant but hardly 
delicate and at times unclear. He is at his 
best when improvising freely”. 
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Some others characterised this debut as 
wild, as Beethoven himself, but always inspired. 
Schenk’s estimate was different. He wrote : 
‘*It had the clarity of daylight at high noon ! 
Casual figures developed into such motifs’ full 
of truth and beauty. Suddenly he changed 
to an entirely different key and expressed the 
most violent passion. More gentle modula¬ 
tion led in turn to a divine melody, and now 
the bewitcliing tones of the piano became 
melancholy, playful and with a touch of 
roguery. Ilis playing was as superb as his 
inventiveness”. 

Spirited Style 

Beethoven was a master of extemporisa¬ 
tion. “His improvisation was most brilliant 
and striking ; in whatever company he might 
chance to be, he knew how to produce such 
an effect upon every hearer, that frequently 
not an eye remained dry, while many would 
'break out into sobs ; for there was something 
wonderful in his expression, in addition to the 
beauty and originality of his ideas, and his 
spirited style of rendering them”, says 
Czerny. 

With his perfect command over German, 
French and Italian music as he was a member 
of the court orchestra together with his 
perfect mastery over improvisation, Beethoven 
attracted the attention of the elite of Vienna. 
He played his works in Vienna’s salons and 
academies. Prince Lichnowsky maintained 
a small but excellent orchestra, and retained 
Beethoven to play regularly at his Friday 
Chamber performances. Pupils from all 
walks of life, including Archduke Rudolph, 
flocked to his lodgings. 

Beethoven’s love of nature was profound. 
He used to have long walks in and around the 
city of Vienna. He hated the city in summer 
and would go to the suburbs. He undertook 
long journeys, especially in 1796 to Nurnberg, 


Prague, Dresden and Berlin. He paid several 
visits to Budapest. He spent sometime at’ the 
Bohemian spas with visits to Prague and Libz 
in 1811-12. He was never out without'his 
sketchbook in which he stored themes. He 
also kept one sketchbook at beside to use-at 
night. 

What was his routine ? “At half-past five 
he was up and at his table, beating time 
with hands and feet, singing, humming and 
writing. At half past 7 was the family break¬ 
fast, and directly after it he hurried out of 
doors, and would saunter about the fields, 
calling out, waving his hands, going now very 
slowly, then very fast, and then suddenly 
standing still and writing in a kind of pocket- 
book. At half-past 12 he came into the 
house to dinner, and after dinner he went to 
his own room till 3 or so ; then again in the 
fields till about sunset, for later than that he 
might not go. At half-past 7 was supper, 
and then he went to his room, write till 10, 
and so to bed”, describes Michael Krenn 
He did not tolerate interruption during his 
work. 

No other person in Vienna changed his 
lodgings so often as did Beethoven. He will 
quarrel with Landlords. On one occasion he 
left the lodgings as he did not want to take 
off his hat whenever he met his landlord. On 
another occasion the landlord was angry 
with his excessive fondness for washing. 
He used to go on washing his hands for hours 
together, forgetting everything and enjoying 
the gurglino sound of the water, as a result of 
which rooms were sometimes flooded. The 
Lichnowskys took Beethoven to their house. 
He never dressed up himself for dinner, 
never attended to definite hours and d^nite 
rules. These were too much for him. He left 
the Lichnowskys. 

How did his room look like ? Uaiidy. 
Behind his wotk room in the oid'StliM»nt«S|^Ktu- 
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erhaua stood hb Graf piano, wrecked by hii 
fraintic efforts to hear his own playing. Old 
coins*lay scattered^ among, the litter on the 
table. There were his ear*trumpets, his 
conversation booksi his carpenter’s pencil, quill- 
pencil, a broken' coffee cup, remnants of 
food and his candlestick, 

Abtent-mlhdM' 

Like Newton, Beethoven was absent- 
minded. He forgot that he was the owner of 
a horse until recalled to the fact by a long 
bill for its keeping. He was not made for prac¬ 
tical life. He never could play at cards or 
dance. At the same time he took lively interest 
in topical questions-especially in political 
developments. He cut himself horribly in 
shaving'; shaved up to the eye-brows ; and de¬ 
lighted in shaving every day, keeping the doors 
and windows wide open, watching the passers- 
by in his little dressed costume. He was fond 
of joking ^nd was a master of pun. He was a 
“disorderly creature”, his intimate friends testi¬ 
fied. His handwriting was very poor indeed. 
“Yesterday I took a letter myself to the post 
office and was asked where it was meant to go. 
From which I see that my writing is as often 
misunderstood as I am myself”, says the titan 
of symphony, sonata, string quartet, concerto 
and the Missa Solemnis. 

Infinitely strict in the smallest detail, 
Beethoven had an insatiable standard of per¬ 
fection in music and daily life. No convenience 
of singers or players weighed for a moment 
against the irfterests of his finished compo¬ 
sition. “Every week he altered and grew more 
complete and every time I saw him he appeared 
to me to have advanced since the last in know¬ 
ledges, learning and judgment”, said Goethe. 
Careless in dressing and baffling in character 
though he was, Beethoven was an epicurian and 
punished his cook for the staleness of the eggs 
by throwing the whole lot at her one by one I 


He distrusted the expenditure of every half 
peony. 

The mystery behind Beethoven’s remaining 
a bachelor has not yet been solved. Perhaps it 
will never be as he was wedded to his art. He 
had a number of ladies as admirers. He 
was welcome at any time to the boudoirs “of the 
aristocratic ladies of Vienna of his days. Prin¬ 
cess Lichnowsky, Countess Giulietta Giucciardi, 
Princess Odescalchi, Baroness Ertmann, sisters 
of Count Brunswick and others welcomed this 
romantic composer to their private apartments 
as he had neither a taste for immorality nor 
libidinousness. 

Master of love-letters, Beethoven corres¬ 
ponded with ladies of the aristocracy and con¬ 
sidered marriage in 1810 with Theresc Mal- 
fatti, daughter of a land-owner, but her 
parents objected to the union. Similarly he 
proposed marriage to Magdalene Willman, a 
singer. He had a love affair with Countess 
Josephine Deym, younger sister of Therese von 
Brunswick and a number of love letters written 
to her were published. Theresc was taken to 
be Beethoven’s IMMORTAL BELOVED. 
Beethoven was engaged to her three years 
secretly. Countess Giulietta Giucciardi to' 
whom he dedicated the “Moonlight Sonata” 
did not marry Beethoven as her family 
objected to her marrying a man “withottC 
rank, fortune and profession”. 

Love-Letters 

A number of love-letters written by 
Beethoven to his Immortal Beloved* are avail¬ 
able and a specimen of it is reproduced here 
for its beauty. 

“To the Immortal Beloved 

On the morning of July 6th. My 
angel, my all, my very self! Only a 
few words today, and those in pencil 

(Yours).Why this deep sorrow, where 

necessity speaks ? Ckin^ our love subsist 
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otherwise by siicrifices, by ovir not desiring 
everything ? Can you do anything to alter 
the fart that you are not wholly mine 

that I am not wholly yours :*. 

Love demands everything and quite 
rightly so ; that is how I feel towards you 
and you towards me. Only yt)u so readily 
forget that I must liv^c for me and for you. 
If we were wholly unitetl you would feel 
the pain of it as little as I do. 

...But to-day I caunot tell you of the 
observations I have made during the past 
days with regaial to my life. If our hearts 
were always close I together I should 
scarcely have occasion to make any such 
observations. My heart is full of many 
things to say to you. Oh. there are 
moments when I feel that w'ords are 
nothing all. Take courage ’ Remain 
true, my only treasure, as I remain yours ! 
The Gods must send us the test, whatever 
has been-obtained for us and must be. 

V'our faithful Ludwig”. 

He wrote on Monday night, July 6th and 
addressed her with a Good morning on July 
7th, still from the bed ! 

“O G(jd ! let me at last find her who is 
destined to be mine, and who shall strengthen 
me in virtue”, Beethoven cried aloud once. 

It is on record that Beethoven in 1809 asked 
Baron Gleichenstein to find out a wife for 
him. “Now you can help me to look for a 
,wife. If you should find a good-looking one 
there in Freiburg -one who might occasionally 
spare a sigh for my harmonics...then prepare 
the connection in advance. But she must be 
good-looking. I cannot love anytliing that is 
not beautiful, or I should love myself”. He 
remained a bachelor as he could not find a 
woman of his choice. His conception of the 
^eal woman is expressed in the sublime and 
aeniaitive music of Leonora called Fidello, his 


only completed opera. Asked why he did not 
many, he answered ; “Among woman, the 
soul has no body, and the body has no soul”. 

Deafness, which increased every year, stood 
in the way of Beethoven’s social intercourse. 
His hearing w'as lost by physical affections. The 
arteries of the cars were atheromatous and 
and the .auditory nerves, especially that of the 
right ear, were degenerated and to all 
appearance paralysed towards the end of his 
life. The ireatincnl of cars was not developed 
during those days and his doctors meddled 
with his liearijig, it seems. I’he loss of hearing 
was finst noticed in 1800. “In my profc-ssion 
this is a terrible affliction, How humbled 
have T felt when someone near me has heard 
the distant sounds of a flute, and I have heard 
nothing ; when someone has heard a shepherd 
singing, and again 1 have heard nothing”, he 
laments in his Heiligenstadt restament dated 
6th October 1802. In fact deafness drove 
Beethoven to commit suicide in 1802, but 
“art alone restrained me”. Fhc deafness 
advanced to such an extent that six years later, 
he could no hmger perform as a pianist and 
could not even hear what people said to him 
when they shouted. His deafness was a 
blessing in disguise, for posterity has 
received his thoughts in music in writing. His 
Rlcniv^crsalion Books’ are treasure troves of his 
thought. His hope of recovery faded like 
fallen leaves of aulmit as years advanced. 

Stoic Suffering 

Beethoven suffered this worst malady 
stoically and fought against it with indomitable 
courage and strove to reach the pinnacle of 
his profession. He fought with Fate. “I will 
as far as possible defy my fate, though there 
must be moments when I shall be the most 
miserable of God’s creatures. I will grapple 
with fate ; it shall never drag me down”, he 
wrote to Wegeler on June 29th and November 
16, 1801. 
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Goethe (Johann Wolfgang von—1749-1832) 
Viho was Beethoven’s life-long friend, wrote to 
C. F. Zelter ; “I am astonished by his talent, 
but he is unfortunately an altogether untamed 
personality. One must forgive him and pity 
him for his loss of hearing which, however, is 
perhaps less harmful to him from a musical 
than from a social view point”. In 1812 
Beethoven was in the company of Goethe ai 
Teplica, Carlsbad and Bibina. Goethe wrote 
to his wife during this time : “Never have I 
met such a concentrated, forceful and fervent 
artist. I can well understand that he must 
have a strange relationship with the world”. 

Beethoven was introvert, tactless, egocen¬ 
tric, and conscientious. As deafness became 
worse, he grew more unbalanced and shunned 
society. He would often fly into temper at 
the least provocation. He was once arrested 
by police and kept under custody until he was 
able to prove his identity. He lived in the 
world of his music and was insensible to wiiat 
others thought of him. He was not a 
narcissist, but a conscientious artist who 
remained a confined bachelor betrothed to his 
art. “You must not be human, not for 
yourself only for others ; for you there can 
be no more happiness except within yourself, 
in your art. Oh God ? Give me strength to 
conquer myself ! For nothing must bind me 
to this life”, he once wrote in his Diary. 

“She (virtue ) alone, not money, give 
happiness. I speak from experience. It was 
she alone who raised me in the time of trouble 
and I think her as well as my art, that I did 
not seek to end my life by suicide”, Beethoven 
held. He was in indigent circumstances in 
the initial stages of his career in Vienna, and 
was often financially harassed. In 1808 three of 
his patrons—-Archduke Rudolph, Prince Josef 
Max Lobkowitz and Prince Ferdinand Kinsky 
—joined hands together to guarantee him an 
annual salary of 4000 florins on condition that 


he would devote his time for compositions and 
be resident at Vienna. This was occasioned 
by the invitation of King Jerome of West¬ 
phalia, youngest brother of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, to join him as his Court Bandmas¬ 
ter. His compositions found ready acceptance 
and this was a steady source of income. He 
sometimes .sold his compositions to more than 
one publisher absent-mindedly. His concerts 
fetched him good returns. His dedications 
also brought to him pecuniary benefits. Like 
his canon, Beethoven’s dedications have a 
personal significance. 

Beethoven was a child of the French Revolu¬ 
tion ( 1789-181.5 ) and detonated the world 
of music with such a profound charge of 
thought and passion that the world still 
vibrates with the shock. He stood for demo¬ 
cracy, equality, liberty and fraternity 

and translated the triumphs of the 
Revolution into music. He was an admirer 
of Nepolcon Bonaparte who consolidated the 
gains of the Revolution. The I'hird Symphony 
is dedicated to Bonaparte. He frequented 
Frcncit Ambassador Bernadotte’s levees and 
was in his confidence. He celebrated the 
victory of the Duke of Wellington. When the 
leading statesmen of Europe such as Cast- 
lereagh, Duke of Wellington, Prince Metter- 
nich and C/ar Alexander assembled at Vienna 
for putting the clock back in 1814, Beethoven 
was commissioned to write the festival sonata 
and wrote the cantata Der glorriecht Augtnbllck 
for the Congress in hurry. He was the cyno¬ 
sure of all statesmen during the Congress. 
The Congress in fact gave a boost to 
Beethoven’s talents and placed him in an 
international pedestal. Beethoven was presen¬ 
ted to all the leading statesmen assembled at 
the Congress. The Empress of Russia gave 
him 200 ducats ( ;(^100 ) towards the expenses 
of two concerts at the “Concert of Europe”. 
The Russian Ambassador Count Rasoumowsky 
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was the brother-in-law of Prince Lichnowsky 
and hence Beethoven’s connection with the 
imperial court of Petersburg was very strong. 

Honorary Citizenship 

The city of Vienna conferred on her musi¬ 
cal genius Beelliovcn the Honorary Citizenship 
which exempted him from payment of taxes. 
He .seldom left Vienna, but by 1815 he lost 
interest in the then intellectual and political 
capita! of Europe. He wrote : ‘T am now 
alone in this ugly city, Vienna, Everything 
that happens here is dirty and mean. It could 
not be worse. Evetyonc is mean, from the 
lowest to the most exalted”. 

Humanism was Beethoven's religion, just 
as music was his way of life. He used to give 
performances for charitable institutions and 
deserving causes. He never failed to give 
concerts for artist societies in 1795, Beethoven 
gave a performance for the benefit of Mozart’s 
widow, playing a concert of Mozart’s between 
the acts of ‘GLEMENZO DI riTO”. His 
religion may l>c expressed in his owm words 
thus ; 

I am all that is. 

1 am all that is, w'as and ever shall be. 

No mortal has lifteil my veil. 

He alone is of Himself, and to Him alone 

All things owe their origin. 

Beethoven’s life was made miserable on 
account of litigation for the custody of his 
nephew, Carl. Though he lived for his 
brothers and his nephew, they did not have the 
same feeling. Carl, whom he adopted, a 
‘good-for-nothig lout’who thought his uncle“'an 
old fool whom I can twist round my little 
finger.” He attempted suicide with which 
“all that had been purposeful in Beethoven’s 
movement was completely gone. Wc saw before 
US an old man, weak-willed and pliable”, wrote 
Schindler. 

How did deaf Beethoven conduct his con¬ 


certs ? Seyfried described his conducting in 
these words : “The orchestra had to take great 
care that they were not disturbed by their 
leader. He had feeling only for his own 
work and was incessantly absorbed in express¬ 
ing his requirements with an endless variety 
of gesticulations. He would ‘diminuendo’ by 
making himself smaller and smaller and ‘pianis¬ 
simo’ by virtually crawling under the stand. As 
the volume increased, he reappeared from his 
hiding place and grew in stature, assuming 
almost the proportions of a giant when the 
orchestra reached full volume, he would raise 
himself up on his toes—in fact, a veritable 
perpetuurn mobile”. Imperious and exacting, 
Beethoven would impress his will on the 
orchestra by an endless variety of gesticula¬ 
tions. 

Robert Haven SchaulTler hailed Beethoven 
as “the man who freed music”. How did he 
free music He w.as the last of the Viennese 
classicists and first of the romanticists. 
His works marked the close of the 
classical period. Before his time it was 
not usual to endeavour to express emotion or 
atmosphere in instrumental music. He broke 
with the past by abandoning the minuet and 
by introducing his own free scherzo in its 
place. No doubt he was brought up in the 
classical tradition, but we must remember that 
he learnt the rules to find the best way of 
breaking them. The distinctive features of 
Beethoven’s musical language were their cross- 
rhythms with syncopations and sudden sfor- 
zando and the crescendos that led not to a 
fortissimo but unexpectedly and in the form 
of an illusion to a piano or pianissimo. He 
gave to the symphony a new richness of expre¬ 
ssion by striking a balance between expression 
and form. Beethoven’s musical descriptions 
of rising passion are unparalleled, “He direc¬ 
ted music away from harmony and atmos¬ 
phere and concentrated interest on energy and 
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dynamic action. He leavened and widened 
the sphere of man’s emotion as great philoso¬ 
phers and poets have extended the sphere of 
man’s intellectual activity.” 

Universal Language 

The range of keys within which the compo¬ 
sers of sonatas and symphonies before Beetho¬ 
ven confined themselves was very narrow. 
Another of Beethoven’s innovations had 
respect to the connection of the different 
stihjects or clauses, llis predecessors were in 
tlic habit of separating their clauses than of 
C(jnnecting them. An innovation of great 
importance in tltc finale, for which no prece¬ 
dent can lie found, was the introduction of 
the chorus. Moreover, each piece and each 
movement of Beethoven had its own indivi¬ 
duality and he rarely repeated. He used 
variations to a great extent. 

Beethoven spoke a language no one had 

spoken before and treated of things no one 
had dreamt of before ; yet it seemed as though 
he were speaking ol matters long familiar, in 
one’s mother tongue, as though he touched 
upon cmcjiioJis one had lived through in some 
former cxisteiue, aecordiug to Dannreulher. 

In respect of stylistic origins, Beethoven 
was not a revolutionary in the ordinary sense. 
His style has been called polyphonic. lie 
developed music as he found it. His music 
has been described “Heroic Style” on account 
of his admiration fur the French school of 
opera composers of his time. From the 
French he borrowed the idea of fanfare 
motives that reverberated throughout his work. 
From an ethical viewpoint Beethoven was 
naturally drawn to subjects of epic or heroic 
grandeur and attempted to illustrate them in 
music by numerous means. 

The Shakespeare of music, Beethoven had a 
perfect command of pregnant melodic phra¬ 
seology and of a varied, original, and some¬ 
times daring harmonic idiom with such a sense 


of the innate principles of form as went far 
beyond a mere successful adherence to the 
convention of balance and variety of material 
and key. His ability to imagine his melodies 
and harmonies in garlis of glowing instrumen¬ 
tal colour was unparalleled. 

Music did not come to Beethoven as a 
magician’s mango. He was never out without 
his sketchbook to store up themes and ideas. 
Musical ideas developed in the form of a 
canon also occur in some of the notes with 
amusing rhymes and puns he sent to his 
friends. He was fond of improving canons in 
this w'ay “Beethoven's music w'as under cons¬ 
tant development because it expressed an 
attitude towards life which opened the way to 
unlimited advancement”, says ,f. W. N. 
Sullivan. 

“1 live only in my music, and no sooner 
is one thing done than the next is begun. As 
I am now writing I pficn work at three and 
four things at once”, wrote Beethoven in 1801. 
He took three years t(j write the* three 
Rasuumovsky string quartets. Similarly it 
took 3 years for completing the great MISA 
SOI.EMNIS written for Prince Nicolas Galit- 
zin intended for the enlhroiiemcnt of his pupil 
the Archduke Rudolph as archhishop of 
Olomoiic in 1820. 

The world’s finest symphonies and orches- - 
tras are amongst the nine of each that he 
wrote, its finest pinaforte sonatas amongst his ’ 
32, and its finest string cpiarlets among his 17. 
The first symphony was first performed at the 
Halburg theatre in V’ienna on April 2, 1800 
and the Second symphony was first perfoimed 
at Theatre an der Wien on April 5, 1803. The 
Third symphony, was first performed at the 
residence of Prince Lobkowitz in March 1807. 
The Fourth Symphony was composed in 1807. 
The Fifth and Sixth symphonies were composed 
in 1812 and the Seventh performed in Decem¬ 
ber 1813. The Eight Symphony, an orgy of 
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rhythm in which Beethoven most clearly 
showed us his true nature, was first performed 
at Archduke Rudolph’s house on February 
27, 1814. The Ninth Symphony was written 

in 1824. 

“With the “Rroica” (his third symphony), 
he established his position as a a;rcat compo¬ 
ser. 'I’he unity of purpose he here achieved 
within a long and diverse structure is truly 
staggering, even today. In the first movement 
alone the. structural invention and cogency 
went far beyond what even Mozart had 
achieved in his “Jupiter” symphony, and the 
second movement—a vast funeral March—has 
an overwhelmingly tragic emotional conteiu. 
But the “Eroica” was followed by six equally 
great symphonies, each one as varied, as inven¬ 
tive, as unified as the others. The ninth 
symphony is significant in both its length and 
finale. Here Beethoven crowns three superb ins¬ 
trumental movements with a choral movement 
that, as well as summing up all that has gone 
before, expresses in music the joy in existence 
more ecstatically than any other work. 

The burning intensity of Beethoven’s genius 
is just as evident in the chamber music. His 
quartets are ihe product of a revolutionary 
age in which the social graces and formal 
restraint of the 18th cent, were thrown off in 
a search for more personal mode of expression. 
The early op. 18 set. and the Razoumovsky 
quartets, op. 59, go even beyond the range of 
Haydn’s and Mozart’s works in the medium 
but it was in his late quartets, his final musical 
testament, that Beethoven refined and distilled 
his art for posterity. No words can possibly 
describe their unique cjuality, but any and 
every chance should be taken to make their 
acquaintance : the effort required will be 
more than amply rewarded. 

“The early piano concertos do not reach 
quite this level of attainment, but the last 
three, together with the violin concerto, are 

ilf. 


on a par with the finest of the symphonies 
and quartets, as well as being considerable 
test of the performers’ technique. The Triple 
Concerto for piano, violin, and cello is an 
unusual and rewarding work. Beethoven’s 
grandest choral work—and one of the most 
noble in existence—is the Mass in D ( Missa 
Solemnis ). Its vast scale and sublime utterance 
often defeat performers, but when it is success¬ 
fully done there is more spiritually uplifting 
e.xpcrience for the listener”, says Pears 
cyclopaedia in its 78th editition. 

In his symphonies and chamber work 
Beethoven adhered to the four-movement 
plan of Haydn and Mozart, and used the 
piano sonata for a great variety of experi¬ 
ments in musical forms, possibly because he 
was himself a pianist and therefore was able 
to give immediate expression to his ideas at 
the keyboard. In most of his piano variations 
Beethoven followed his predecessors, particu¬ 
larly Mozart, in the practice ot maintaining 
the main outlines of the theme that become 
progressively transformed by figures, 

ITDELIO, the only opera Beethoven 
wrote and which earned him the ‘Martyr’s 
Crown’ as he confessed himself, is a simple 
escape story that was transformed by 
Beethoven's creative fire into a universal 
symbol of liberty, the composer identifying 
himself with the struggle for freedom from 
tyranny and release from darkness. The 
Fidello der die ehellche Liebe ( in 3 Acts ) was 
first performed at the Theatre an der Wien 
in Vienna on November 20, 1805 with Anna 
Mildner. The form of the work remained 
unbalanced. ‘'Beginning as a simple setting 
of a popular escape story this conventional 
singsplel is convulsed by the electric current 
of Beethoven’s human passion from comedy 
thriller into an uneven but magnificent expre¬ 
ssion of faith in liberty and loathing of 
tyranny. Not only do the individual charac- 
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tcrs transcend themselves and become univer¬ 
sal' symbols ; the opera itself has become 
symbol of liberty and has frequently been 
chosen by opera houses after destruction or 
closure by war”, says a critic. Beethoven 
made sketches for Vestas Meur to a libretto by 
Schikanedar, and wrote some of the witches’ 
chorus for Macbeth. He contemplated many 
other subjects including Faust. Beethoven’s 
thought was usually too deep for words : that 
is why he did not write more operas. 

Last Testment 

Beethoven crowned the achievements of 
Mozart and Haydn and each of his major 
works still defined a world of its own more 
sharply than did the cantatas of Bach, the 
operas of Handel or the symphonies of his 
masters. 

The maestro received the Blessed sacra¬ 
ments of the church on 24th March 1827 anrl 
sank into an apparent coma at his Schwarzsa- 
panierplatz lodgings. Within ,a few hours 
locks of his hair were cut off by visitors for 
keeping as mementos. He tlied on Monday, 
March 26, 1827 at 5.45 P.M. at the age of 56. 
Dr. Wagner conducted the post-mortem 
examination on the evening of the 27th. His 
funeral took place on 29th March at 3 P.M. 
The coffin was borne by 8 members of the 
opera, a choir of 16 men singers and 4 trom¬ 
bones alternately sang and played two Equal I 
of Beethoven. His mortal remains were 
cremated at the Wahringer cemetery. 

Gradually the composer’s grave fell into 
neglect and in 1883 the Cesellschaft der Musik- 
freundi undertook to exhume and rebury the 
remains. This was done on October 13 and 
Beethoven’s monument now consists of a large 
flat iron sailing and herded by an 
stone covering the grave, surrounded by 
an obelisk in stone bearing a lyre, the usual 
emblem of eternity, and the simple name 
Beethoven. 


‘*Plaudlte, amici, comedia finite est”(Applaud, 
my friends, the comedy is over ). These were 
his last words. “I feel as if I had written 
scarcely more than a few notes. I hope still 
to bring a few grand works into the world, 
and then like an old child, to end 
my earthly course somewhere amongst good 
people.” This was his last testament. 

Beethoven’s personal effects such as furni¬ 
ture, clothes, the pianos etc. were sold by 
public auction on April 3, 1827. His musical 
effects were sold on November 5 and the day 
following by auction for 1193 florins. These 
included 50 lots of sketches and notebooks, 73 
autographs, 40 copies of unpublished works. 
His C^onversation Books anil diaries were sold 
for one guilder and 20 kreutzer ! This was 
the treatment meted out to Beethoven who 
was always engaged in pressing out delicious 
nectar for mankind like a Bacchus. Fortunate¬ 
ly, more than 5,000 pages of his all-important 
sketches have been preserved today. Two of 
the many pianos the composer used for 
creating liis masterpieces are today preserved 
at his original home at Bonngassc, Bonn. A 
complete edition of Beethoven’s works was 
published in 24 volumes in 1862-65 with a 
supplement in 1888 from Leipzig. 

Celebrations in Germany 

The 27th Beethoven Festival, comprising 
tlirce musical cycles of 8-to-lO days each 
beginning from May and ending on Decem¬ 
ber 16-17th will feature celebrated conductors 
and orchestras who will perform Beethoven’s 
symphonic and chamber music. Philharmo¬ 
nic orchestra.s from Berlin, Vienna, Leningrad 
and Amsterdam, playing to the batons of star 
conductors like Herbert von Karanjan, Karl 
Boehm, Eugen Jochum and others, will be 
the main features of the three cycles in Bonn. 
These concert programmes will be topped off 
with a Beethoven Prize awarded to the winner 
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of a competition in which 108 conductors 
from all over the world have entered. 

During the Festival, the main centre of 
attraction for the foreign visitors to the 
Federal Republic of Germany will l)e the 
Bccthf)vcn Memorial in Bonn —the composer’s 
18th century house in the Bonngassc where 
among other things two of the many pianos 
Beethoven used in composing his works have 
been preserved. For the more serious student 
of musicology, the Beethoven archives display 
a complete collection of photographs, original 
works, documents, notebooks and letters 
throwing light on the little-known aspects of 
the composer’s life. 

On the international level, comemorative 
postage stamps will highlight the Beethoven 
year. A mobile exhibition of documentary 
films, tape recordings, books and long-playing 
discs about the German Composer will go 
round the British and the Swedish capitals. 

.According to a Reuter message from Berlin 
dated .\ugust 3, Beethoven has beaten jazz, pop, 
soul and beat music to head Orman Demo¬ 
cratic Republic’s best selling records list. The 
state-owned record company, Veb Deutsche 
Schallplattcn plans to issue records of his entire 
works, an effort described by Deputy Culture 
Minister Dr. Werner Rckwitz as “unique”. 
The first 40 records have sold 600,000 
copies so far, more than any other 
classical or modern composer available 
at Berlin. By .September 80 out of a grand 
total of 120 Beethoven records will have 
been released and the remaining 40 in 1971. 
Prof. H. G. Uszkoreit, recently disclosed that 
his company was working s<dely from original 
Beethoven scores or, if these were not available, 


from first editions authorised by the composer 
himself. The Company plans to record 
Beethoven’s violin concerto with either Russia’s 
David Oistrakh or Karel Suk of Czechoslovakia 
as soloist. Rumania’s Radu Aldulescu will play 
all the cello sonatas, and GDR’s Dieter Zechi- 
lin the piano sonatas. The cost of the complete 
edition of Beethoven’s work will amount to 
1,560 (about Rs 2,808) and the company 
has already st)ld licences for the complete 
edition to some of the world’s leading record 
companies. Publishing houses are planning the 
reissue of an 1840 Beethoven biography. 
Romain Rollaud’s critical works on the com¬ 
poser atid the complete edition of Beethoven’s 
conversation books. At the eight-day festival 
and a two-clay international conference in 
the GDR, nine symphonies will be played by 
six different orchestras, including the Lenin¬ 
grad philharmonic, and the Berlin .symphony 
orchestra. The Missa .Solemnis and opera 
Fidclio arc also to be performed, and limil 
Gilels, the Russian pianist, will be among the 
soloists during the festival. 

Four talented Indian pianists from Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras recently (jualified them¬ 
selves for top honours in the All-India 
Beethoven Piano Contest that wasjointly spon¬ 
sored by the eight regional centres of the Max 
Mueller Bhavan in India. The finals of the 
competition, held to commemorate the 
Beethoven Bi-Centenary Celebrations, drew 
35 participants who have an excellent account 
of their musical talent in Calcutta. The first 
four prizes were shared by Mr. N. Chinoy, 
Miss M. L. Fernandes of Bombay, Mr. R. 
Bharucha of Calcutta and Miss E. Abrahams 
of Madras. 



RELATIONS BETWEEN INDIAN PRESIDENT AND PRIME MINISTER 


Dr. J. N. LAL 


The unfortunate division in the Congress 
Party created on account of the nomination 
of Dr, N. Sanjiva Reddy by the Congress 
Parliamentary Board as its Presidential 
candidate in the recent presidential election 
had sparked off many controvarsies which 
touch some of the vital aspects of the func¬ 
tioning of parliamentary Govt, in India. One 
of them is the relation between the President 
and the Prime Minister. 

The relations between the Indian President 
and the Prime Minister have been quite 
cordial in the past, The President functioning 
as a constitutional head of the state and the 
Prime Minister enjoying the real powers. 
This had led many to believe that this pattern 
of relation was not only tlic one that was 
desired by the makers of the Constitution 
but had been also supported by the conven¬ 
tions of the last nineteen years. No .sane man 
is going to place reliance on this bebef 
after many healthy conventions weve throwoi 
to the winds in the states after the fourth 
general election and after so many happenings 
both at the Centre and in the states which 
go against the wishes of the Constitution 
makers. 

In order to know the correct relationship 
between the two high offices we arc left with 
no choice but to look to the various consti¬ 
tutional provisions having a bearing on their 
relationship and to analyse various extra¬ 


constitutional factors which guide the relation¬ 
ship in practice. 

The Prime Minister is appointed by the 
President' and holds office during his pleasure*. 
There is nothing in the constitution to suggest 
in so many words, that the discretion of the 
President is limited. Vet certain articles of 
the Constitution indicate that the discretion 
of tlie president will not be so unfettered as 
it might appear on the face of it because the 
Constitution requires the Prime Minister to 
satisfy at least tw'o qualifications. First, he 
must command the confidence of the House 
of the People. It is so because the Council 
of Ministers of whicli he is the head has been 
made collectively responsible to that House-. 
Second, he should be a member of either 
House of Parliament or become one within 
six inontlts of his appointment as a Minister, 
because there is a provision that a Minister 
shall cease to be a Minister if he does 
not become a member of Parliament 
w'iihiii si-K months of his appointment as a 
Minister*. The term ‘Minister’ applies to 
Prime Minister also. This ipsofacto implies 
that the Prime Minister must possess those 
qualifications which are required for a 
Member of Parliament. 

Subject to the.se qualifications, the Presi¬ 
dent is free to appoint anybody as Prime 
Minister. For iastance, he may appoint any 
person as Prime Minister, who is for the time 
being not a member of either House of Parlia- 
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ment, or who is a member of ihe Council 
of Slate after his appointment. Nothing in 
the Constitution forbids the President to 
adopt any of the above courses if the circum¬ 
stances so require. Not only that, the Presi¬ 
dent can, if he finds it necessary or expedient, 
appoint even that person, as Prime Minister, 
who does not enjoy the confidence of the 
House of the People. Such a person, if 
appointed, can easily carry on, as Prime 
Minister, so long as he has not to face the 
House of the People. And he ran easily do 
without facing that House for six months. 


In actual practice, the President’s choice, 
in this matter, will normally be limited, not 
so much because of the constitutional require¬ 
ments as on account of practical political 
considerations. If a political party has a 
clear majority in the House of the People and 
has a recognised leader, the President is 
expected to appoint that leader of the majo¬ 
rity party as Prime Minister, even if he, for 
the moment is not a member of either House 
of Parliament or is member of the Council 
of State. This situation actually arose when 
after the death of Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri, 
the Congress Party which was in majority in 
the House of the People elected Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, as its leader. If, however, no party 
gains a majority or, the majority party does 
not have a recognised leader, the President 
has the discretion to appoint anybody as 
Prime Minister who, in his opinion, shall 
command the confidence ol the House of the 
People. When the political sitution does not 


make the choice of the Prime Minister clear, 
the Constitution expects the President to 
exercise his own discretion in the matter. 

There is a section of opinion which, 
following the practice of some of the 
Western democracies, holds that the Prime 
Minister should, in accordance with the 

7 . ‘ 

iratic principles, belong to the Lower 


House i. e. the House of the People. But the 
Constitution as we have seen above, places 
no such bar against a member of the Council 
of State to be appointed as Prime Minister. 
Besides, there are two other factors which 
suggest that the Prime Minister need not 
necessarily belong to the House of the People. 
First in India, unlike in Enland, the Prime 
Minister, even if he belongs to the Rajya 
Sabha, will be equally available to the House 
of the People* for answering questions, 
explaining policies and taking part in the 
debates and discussions. Second, the prac¬ 
tices in thf^ States have clearly established that 
the leader of the party need not necessarily 
belong to the Lower House.'* At Union 
level too, this was confirmed when Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, a member of the Council of State, 
was appointed as Prime Minister in January, 
1966. 

The President has had to face no serious 
problem in this regard so far. So long as 
Jawahar Lai Nehru was alive, he was in view 
of his unchallenged position in the party and 
the position of his party in the Parliament, 
an obvious choice. Though after every 
General Election to the House of the People 
he used to be formally elected as the leader 
of the Congress party in Parliament, everybody 
knew that it was a mere formality. When, 
however, Jawahar Lai Nehru died on May 
27, 1964, it was, quite a problem before the 
President as to who was to be appointed as 
Prime Minister. Within hours after the 
death of Jawahar Lai Nehru the President 
appointed Mr. Gulzari Lai Nanda, the 
Senior-most Minister in the defunct Council 
of Ministers, as Prime Minister.It is to be 
noted that he was not, as later events proved 
the recognised leader of the Party. He was 
appointed as Prime Minister either because 
he was the senior-most member of the out* 
going cabinet or because he was, as the 
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reports suggested, reconamended to be appoin¬ 
ted!, as P. M. by the members of the defunct 
cabinet. Undoubtedly, the course adopted 
by the President saved the country from a lot 
of unnecessary trouble. But it is open to 
question wbeilier the President was bound 
to appoint the senionnost member or the one 
recommended by the outgoing cabinet. There 
was no constitutional compulsion on the 
President to adopt the course that he did. 
The old cabinet, in the eyes of tlie Constitu¬ 
tion, ceased to exist the moment. Jawahar 
Lai Nehru died. The President was, as a 
matter of fact, free to assess the political 
situation and decide for himself who among 
the Congress leaders would command the 
confidence of the House of the People. To 
infer from the incident that the President is 
bound to appoint as Prime Minister either 
the seniormost Minister of the outgoing 
cabinet or its nominee is untenable constitu¬ 
tionally and politically too. Yet some one 
had to be appointed as Prime Minister 
because it would have been unconstitutional 
for the President if he had carried on the 
country’s administration without a Council 
of Ministers, because the Cojislitution provides 
that there shall be a Council of Ministers, 
which means the Contitution does not 
visualise a condition in which the President 
could act witliout a Council of Ministers. 
Under the cricumtaitces, when the majority 
party, was not in a position to be clear about 

its. leader, the President could constitutionally 
appoint anybody as Prime Minister to carry 
on the country’s administration till the Con- 
gresa jKirty made its choice. He was free to 
consult anybody, or not to consult anybody^ at 
alL That he appinted Mr. Gulzari Lai Nanda, 
thfe senior-most Minister of the outgoing 
coiHU^l of Ministecs, is not conclusive to prove 
^tat!|)»-vi!:as.^bound;to< appoint the nominee of 


4^ 

the outgoing council of Ministers. On the 
other hand, it proves the contrary. The 
later events showed it only too clearly that 
Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda was not ilic leader of the 
Congress party in parliament, nor was he an 
aspirant or claimant. He admitted that he 
had ‘stepped into the breach’ for only so long 
as the Congress party in Parliament did not 
elect its leader'^. From May 27, 1964, when 
he was sworn in as Prime Minister, to June 9, 
when a new Council of Ministers with Mr. Lai 
Bahadur Shastri as Prime Minister, took office 
Mr. Nanda was Prime Minister of the country 
without.being the leader of the majority party 
in Parliament. The same situation arose after 
Mr. Shastri’s death on January 11, 1966. 
Mr. Nanda had to he sworn in a second lime 
as the Prime Minister of India. Does it noi 
show that in a situation in which the choice of 
the leader is not clear, the President is free to 
appoint anybody as Prime Minister ? 

It is interesting to note that in 1964, all 
Congressmen including the Congress Members 
of Parliament were not of one opinion as to 
how the leader of tlie Congress Parliamentary 
Party should be elected. While one group 
held that the choice of the leader should be 
left to the Congress members of Parliament, 
another group wanted the All India Congress 
Committee to nominate the leader. Ulti¬ 
mately, it was decided that the Congress 
President should find out w'hich leader had 
the support of the majority of the congress 
Members of Parliament and indicate his name, 
and then he should be unanimously elected as 
leader of the Congress party in Parliament. 
The Congress President, K. Kamraj consulted 
the important leaders of the party including 
the Congress Members of Parliament and 
the State Chief Ministers, and came to the 
conclusion that Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri 
had the support of the majority. He indicated 
the choice to the Congress Members of 
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Parliament who elected Mr. Shastri as their 
leader unanimously at a meeting of the 
Congress party in Parliament, However, in 
1966, after Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri’s death, 
no such unanimity could be achieved and the 
Congress Party in Parliament elected Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi as leader, in a regular way. 

According to the Constitution, a formal 
vote of confidence is not rcquird before a 
person’s appointment as Prime Minister. 
Sometimes it is suggested that a provision for 
a formal vote of confidence should be made 
in the Constitution. That would not be 
proper because it would fetter the discretion 
of the President which may prove fatal to the 
vital interests of the country in certain 
circumstances. 

Although the choice of Prime Minister is 
formally made by the President and the 
Constitution does not impose any fetters on 
his discretion in this respect, except that the 
person chosen should command the confi¬ 
dence of the House of the people, in practice, 
there would be a number of other considera¬ 
tions which would determine the choice of 
the Prime Minister in India. For instance, 
he should Ije the leader of his own party if 
there is a majority party in the House of the 
People; he should carry the confidence of the 
State Governments also, considering the 
intricate federal system of the country. This 
has been, as we say, amply demonstrated at 
the time of the election of Lai Bahadur 
Shastri, as leader of the congress party in 
Parliament. Chief Ministers also played a 
very vital role in the election of Mrs, Indira 
Gandhi. Chief Ministerss declared their 
support and pitched their tents in Delhi to 
canvass for .her, Mr. K. Santhanam has 
raised objections against this role of the State 
Chief Ministers^, but in a federal structure 
this cannot be avoided. 


Dismissal of the Prime Minister 

As regards the dismissal of the Prime Minister, 
the Constitution is quite clear that he holds 
ojfficeduring the pleasure of the President, which 
means that the President can dismiss a Prime 
Minister at any time. However, since tht 
Constitution has provided for a Parliamentary 
Government making the Prime Minister and 
his Council of Ministers collectively respon¬ 
sible to the Lower House of Parliament, it is 
held that the President cannot dismiss a Prime 
Minister ; only the Lok Sabha can remove 
him after passing a formal vote of no con¬ 
fidence. This is the practice in most of the 
countries with a parliamentary form of 
government. It was expected by the consti¬ 
tution makers and it is even now hoped by 
the champions of parliamentary democracy 
in India that this practice would grow in 
India also. Many as a matter of fact hold 
that this is implied in the scheme of things 
provided in the constitution. No occasion 
for such a dismissal has arisen so far but it is 
difficult to agree with this contention keeping 
in view the political conditions in India and 
the many unfortunate developments that have 
taken place in the states, particularly after 
the fourth general elections, involving dis¬ 
missal of Chief Ministers by Governors. 

Situations may be visualised in which the 
President may dismiss a Prime Minister inspite 
of the constitution and the so called conven¬ 
tions. The circumstances in which the 
President may take that step, would be deter¬ 
mined by the practical forces operating at the 
time and not by the Constitution. 

To say that the dismissal of a Prime 
Minister would be unconstitutional and the 
President would be impeached for it will not 
be of much avail, because what is unconsti¬ 
tutional has not been precisely defined in the 
constitution. A 2/3rd majority in each House 
of Parliament is necessary to impeach a 
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President. It is this majority which would 
ultimately decide about the constitutionality 
of the President’s inactions. Thus, if a Presi¬ 
dent is sure of avoiding impeachment, he may 
dismiss a Prime Minister even though he might 
be enjoying the majority support in the 
Lower House. 

The convention that a constitutional head 
of a state cannot dismiss a Prime Minister 
enjoying the support of the majority in the 
Lower House is a matter of policy and not 
of Constitution, hecaus in no constitution is 
it written thtU a head of the state cannot 
dismiss a prime minister. The real cheek on 
the President in this matter comes from a 
consensus among the political parties and the 
people. If all political parties and most of 
the people, irrespective of their ideological 
differences arc of the firm view that the head 
of the state cannot dismiss a prime minister, 
the head of the state would never take that 
step. This is the case in England. Is there 
a consensus among our political parties and 
the people on this point ? No, there is not, 
as is evident from the recent demand of the 
Jan Sang and Swatantra parties for the dis¬ 
missal of the prime minister. T’hey would 
not find anything constitutionally wrong in 
this ; they would rather feel that the President 
has done his duty if Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi is dismissed. 

In other circumstances the impeachment 
provisions might be taken as an encouraging 
provision for taking this extreme step. For 
instance, if a President feels that a Prime 
Minister is bent upon following an unconsti¬ 
tutional course or is pursuing a policy which 
is detrimental to the basic interests of the 
nation or is working to further his party’s 
interests as against those of the nation he may 
dismiss the prime minister for avoiding the 
very impeachment, because if he allows such 
a prime minister to function, other parties 


might take it that the President has failed in 
his duty of protecting the fconstifution for 
which he must be impeached. 

Many other situations of this nature can 
be imagined in which the President might he 
inclined to take this step inspite of the consti¬ 
tution and sometimes because of the 
constitution. For example, if a prime minister 
refused to resign after a formal vote of no- 
confidence has been passed against him, the 
President may dismiss him. 

Such fears arc not empty fears and unfor¬ 
tunately the country’s politics is heading 
towards a time when the President may 
eventually take tliis step. 'Fhc possibility of 
such a step being taken will be greatest when 
the President and the Prime Minister belong 
to two parties which are known for their 
extreme views. 

Duties of the Prime Minister 

In his day to day functioning as Prime 
Minister, he has to perform certain duties in 
relation to the President which arc as 
follows : 

(i) It is a duty of the Prime Minister to 
comiminicate to the President all decisions 
relating to the administration of the country 
and proposals for legislation. The Prime 
Minister is thus tiie chief spokesman of the 
council of ministers and the sole channel of 
communication between the President and the 
council of ministers, 

(ii) Another duty of the Prime Minister is to 
furnish any other information relating to the 
administration of the Union or proposals for 
legislation, which the President may demand. 

(iii) A third duty of the Prime Minister is to 
submit for reconsideration of the Council of 
Ministers, if asked by the President, any 
matter on which a decision has been taken by 
an individual minister but which has not been 
considered by the Council. This clause is 
primarily meant to ensure collective respon- 
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sibility but it does not give the President any 
power to get a (jueslion rrop<Micd if the same 
has been considered and decided by the 
council. Since, iionnally it is the business 
of the Prime Minister to ensure collective 
responsibility, it woultl have been better if the 
President were not brought in the picture on 
this point, l)ecause the President may make 
use of this })o\ver in a way that might prove 
very embarrassing to the Prime Minister. 

Inspite, of the fact that the President 
possesses va»i powers under tlie constitution 
and the Prime Minister may be appointed 
and dismissed by the President at his discre¬ 
tion ; ill actual practice it has been the Prime 
Minister who has dominated the whole 
political held. It w'as not President Rajendra 
Prasad who ‘selected’ the Prime Minister but 
rather Prime Minister Nehru along w'ith his 
colleagues who ‘selected’ the President. 'The 
personality ol Pt. Nehru was so dominating 
that President was reduced to a rubber-stamp. 
The impact has been so great that it was 
believed that the personality of the Piimc 
Minister, and not the constitutional provision, 
would determine the actual powers of the 
President. 

Inspite of the vast pow-ers that the Presi¬ 
dent possessed under Ithe constitution he had 
been almost reduced to a nominal figure head. 
I’he responsibility for tiiis rested on Pt. 
Jaw'ahar Lai Nehru vvhc,) held that the 
President had a place of great respect but 
not of power and authority. The Prime 
Minister became the real head of the execu¬ 
tive ; the President alw’ays acted upon the 
advice of the Prime Minister*''^. The President 
had been reduced to a shadow ; the substance 
being the Prime Minister''*. 

But Prime Minister Nehru showed utmost 
repect and regard to the President and tried 
to make his office one of dignity. He used 
to see him frequently and discuss current state 


matters and developments. He often wrote 
to the President.He consulted the Prest- 
dent on almost all important affairs of the 
state. I’heir relations were very friendly and 
cordial. This, however, does not give a clear 
picture of the pattern of relationship between 
the Prime Minister and the President, because, 
apart from occupying these high offices, they 
were old friends, bound by ties of mutual 
regard and affection. It is difficult to assess 
the impact of constitutional provisions on 
their relationship because Pt, Jawahar Lai 
Nehru said that he consulted the Prc.sidcnt 
more as an old colleague than as the 
President.*® 

Inspite of the very cordial relations that 
existed between Nehru and Prasad, the latter 
did not hesitate to express his views to Nehru 
on matters on which he differed from him.*® 
It is a thing of common knowledge that he 
held different views from those of Prime 
Minister Nehru on the Hindu Code Bill and 
he made it known to him. Similarly he wrote 
a letter to Nehru, reviewing with a critical 
eye the Government’s policy in regard to 
Land Reforms, Co-operative Farming, State 
Trading in Food Grains, Industrial Develop¬ 
ment, Educated Unemployment and the 
country’s educational programme.*^ Similarly 
Dr. Prasad did not like Pandit Nehru’s hurry 
and speed in social matters. He did not like 
the Chief Justices of States to officiate for 
Governors during the latters’ absence ; he also 
did not like the Defence Minister doing too 
much touring in foreign countries.*® 

These views of the President which were 
different from those of the Prime Minister, 
Pandit Nehru are known to have little or no 
effect on Nehru. Dr. Praaad did not go 
beyond expressing opinion because he did 
not want to create any constitutional crisis. 
Whether this was constitutionally proper or 
not, this at least saved the cottptry ftom a 
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high level clash relating to constitutional 
rights. Yet there was a common feeling that 
Dr. Prasad’s views deserved greater and more 
careful consideration at the hands of the 
Prime Minister than they were given. For 
instance, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, as President 
had given timely warnings to the Prime 
Minister Nehru against the designs of China ; 
but they went unheeded. Since the views of 
Dr. Prasad about Chinese designs proved to 
be correct, as later events showed, the people 
have naturally been led to think that had the 
views of the President been given sufficient 
weight at the proper time, the country would 
have been saved from the aggression of 1962. 
This has naturally raised doubts about the 
pattern of relationship between the President 
and the Prime Minister, established dtning 
the regime of Nehru as Prime Minister. 
There is a feeling in the country that this 
particular pattern was established because 
Dr. Prasad was not strong enough to exercise 
his powers and that had he been strong, an 
entirely different pattern of relationship would 
have emerged. 

It is, therefore, difficult to say whether 
other Presidents placed differently w'ould stop 
just where Dr. Prasad stopped. Many sincere¬ 
ly feel that a strong President would not stop 
there and would assert himself on the strength 
of his powers. It is felt that “there is still a 
danger of reversion of roles if a strong minded 
President and a week Prime Minister happened 
to occupy the two top offices.’*’” We have had 
the experience of the Prime Minister’s domi¬ 
nating the whole political scene including 
the President, therefore, it is a little difficult 
for us to imagine a situation in which the 
I^efiident may dominate the whole scene 
including the Prime Minister. 

It is just possible that a President may 
rely on the letters of the Constitution and 
t^.to act as the sole repository of all powers. 


Similarly a Frime Minister, basing his case 
solely on the support of the parliamentary 
majority and the constitutional conventions 
may regard himself to be the master of the 
situation and start making basic changes in 
the Constitution or the country’s social and 
political life. 'I'hc one is as the other. This 
may not, however, create any real difficulty 
so long as the combination of a weak 
President and a strong Prime Minister, or 
vicc-versa, is available. Our executive 
containing the trails of both the Presidential 
and Parliamentary executives, would lean 
towards the former when there is a strong 
President, and towards the latter when there 
is a strtjiig Prime Minister. It is contended 
in this context, rather seriously, that had 
Jawahar I.al Nehru been President of India, 
the character of our executive would not 
remained Parliamentary as it had been with 
him as Prime Minister. 

In case Parliamenta became a multiparty 
legislature, absolute majority would be a rare 
thing. Such a state of laffiiirs would lead to 
coalition Governments. Fhe Presidency and 
Prime Ministership would then in all proba¬ 
bility be distributed between the main parties 
of the coalition. Its stronger constituent, 
bargaining from a position of strength, may 
prefer PresideiK y, as it is a securer office. 
“Moreover, it will try to make it really strong 
in order to be in a commanding position.*®” 
This division of power between different 
political parties will put the working of the 
Constitution in jeopardy because when both 
top men do not belong to the same political 
party, the Prime Minister may hesitate to give 
many a secret information to the President. 

'fhe real difficulty may crop up when the 
President and the Prime Minister are both 
strong, having balanced support in Parliament 
and about equal prestige and popularity in 
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the country. In a situation in which the 
majority of the Council of State is with the 
President, and that of the House of the People 
naturally with the Prime Minister, it would 
start a test of strength between the President 
and the Prime Aiinistcr. It is to be seen how 
things get shaped in such circumstances, 
whether it is the President or the Prime 
Minister who emerges as dominant. It is 
therefore, argued that the chance of a conflict 
between the President and the Prime Minister 
is not completely ruled out. 

“Sometimes a President, by his democratic 
appeal, may command greater respect and 
support from the people than a Prime Minister 
and his colleagues. Conversely a Prime 
Minister and his colleagues may very often 
reflect public opinion more accurately than a 
President. In such circumstances con¬ 

flicts may arise, and reliance on the British 
Constitution in this setting may not prove 
helpful in resolving, these conflicts,-’” This 
confused relationship may be a potential 
source of irouble.”- 

'I’he fact is that both the President and 
the Prime Minister have their own different 
sources of strength. The sourse of the Presi¬ 
dent’s powers is the Constitution, whereas 
the strength of the Prime Minister depends 
upon political factors. If a Prime Minister 
has the confidence of his party ( which is in 
majority in the Lok Sabha ) the President 
normally should not interfere in the work of 
the Prime Minister. On the other hand, the 
Prime Minister must also realise that the 
President is under oath to protect the Consti¬ 
tution and serve the country and the Constitu¬ 
tion gives him sufficient pow'crs to perform 
his duty and therefore he should not do any 
thing which may be against the spirit of the 
Constitution or the interest of the country. 
A President, who tries to interfere with such 
a Prime Minister, would be misusing his 


powers thereby compelling the Prime Minister 
to resign or proceed to impeach the President. 
If the Prime Minister has sufficient backing 
in the country, either of the above two courses 
adopted by the Prime Minister wdll be 
embarassing to the President. Similarly, a 
Prime Minister who acts against the interests 
of the nation or the principles of the Consti¬ 
tution, would be, in a jway, inviting the 
President to do his duty of protecting the 
Constitution and serving the intere.sts of the 
people by dismissing the Prime Minister and 
even dissolving the House of the People. 
The President if he chooses to be strong can 
use other methods also, c. g. warning, sending 
messages, calling a joint sitting of the two 
Houses or addressing any House to influence 
its decision. Viewed thus, both offices have 
been linked in a system of chocks and balance 
within the framework of the Constitution. 
Each has sufficient power to check the other 
from abusing his power and authority. 

On tlie other hand, both have been made 
inter-dependent. Neither can do without 
having the support of the other. The Presi¬ 
dent, of course, behaving within the Consti¬ 
tutional framew'ork, cannot do without a 
House of the People for a long time, and 
without a Council of Ministers at all, both of 
which will normally be behind the Prime 
Minister. The Prime Minister cannot function 
unlc-ss he has the co-operation of the Presi¬ 
dent because of his legal powers. But the 
source of trouble is elsewhere. Hard realities 
of politics may not always allow this balanced 
view to prevail. The President and the Prime 
Minister both will try to assert their respec¬ 
tive powers and each will try to dominate the 
other according to the political situations 
prevailing at any particular time. It may be 
said that this problem escaped the notice of 
the Constituent Assembly. Even, after the 
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commencement of the Constitution the dangers 
involved in the un-clear relations of the two 
offices have not been realised. We have seen 
how in our neighbouring countries of Burma, 
Pakistan, Egypt, Indonesia and Sudan, the 
Presidents eliminated the Prime Ministers 
with the help of the army. This situation is, 
therefore, fraught with grave dangers and the 
sooner we take steps to clarify their relations 
in unambiguous terms, the better.^s Not to 
see (he dangers inherent in the provisions of 
our Constitution is to shut our eyes to the 
realities of politics. 
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Current Affairs 


Political Situation Elsewhere 

The Polish food i lots liave hecn front line 
news for many days. No one could believe 
that a highly developed and industrially 
advanced country like Poland would suddenly 
have to face a food sliortage of such dimen¬ 
sions as would start off riots in more than one 
city of that country. Moreover, Russia, 
Poland’s neighbour and friend in need was 
there too. But apparently Russia had more 
guns than bread or butler and she was also 
not quite so mobile with her food carrying 
vehicles as she was with tanks and rocket 
carriers. It also proved that people of autho¬ 
ritarian countries are no longer as docile as 
they had been in Russia towards the beginn¬ 
ing of the communist era when millions died 
of starvation in that land of nationalised 
farms. In 1943 when more than a million 
people died of starvation in Bengal, the 
communists of India advised people to avoid 
mass movements as that would affect the 
British War Effort against Hitler who was an 
enemy of communism. 

In Egypt the Russians are assisting the 
U. A. R. people to resist the Israelis by moun¬ 
ting guided missiles along a certain line of 
defence. The Israelis are not trying to invade 
any new territories of the U. A. R. The 
reason for this is quite obvious. The Israelis 
donot wish to be drawn into any conflict 
with Rassia, as the guided missiles are operated 
by the soldiers of USSR. The USSR too do 
not desire a show down, as that might involve 
them in a war with the U. S. A. So things 
are at a standstill for the time being and a 
Sj^tc of armed peace prevails in the area. How 


long that will remain so is a matter of 
conieclurc. 

In Britain Mr. Heath is finding it difficult 
to fulfil his promises of tax reduction and so 
forth. Rather, economic conditions are be¬ 
coming worse and Mr. Heath may have to 
face the necessity for devaluation of the Pound. 
His decision to sell arms to South Africa also 
does not meet with the approval of the 
British public. Mr. Heath shows signs of 
floundering and if he tries to “muddle 
through” in the traditional British manner 
he may run into a defeat in Parliament sooner 
than he normally should. 

Property Rights Under the Constitution 

K. Subba Rao, former Chief Justice of 
India discusses property rights under our 
constitution in Trlvenl. After analysing the 
constitutional provisions relating to the 
fundamental right to property he comes to 
certain conclusions which wc quote below :— 

The Constitution conferred individual 
right to property and to do business on citizens 
subject to justiciable laws of social control. 
The said constitutional ideology was sought 
to be substituted by totalitarian philosophy 
in that the said amendments enabled the 
State in the exercise of its arbitrary power to 
conflscatc property directly or indirectly or 
nationalise any business carried on by a 
citizen. What was more, they supported the 
release of arbitrary power from judicial checks 
in that regard. 

No doubt the Supreme Court, by construc¬ 
tion imposed certain limitations on that 
power, but they may not prove effective 
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against determined exercise of arbitrary power. 
What the Constituent Assembly apprehended 
and provided against has aptually happened. 
The makers of the Constitution and some of 
them were of the highest calibre and character 
the Nation could produce visualized the 
situation that arbitrary power even benevolent 
might destroy property rights among others 
honestly believing it was for the good of tlie 
country though in fact it was not. 

They also knew that in modern denKJcra- 
cies the executive controlled the majority of 
the Parliament, and it could push through 
any law it liked. They knew further that in 
India for a long time to come there would 
not be enlightened public opinion. They 
therefore provided for judicial check on both 
executive and legislative action. But it has 
proved unavailing against the strong majority 
of a single parly continuously in power for 
two decades. 

Man Creates Life 

Dr. G. 1’. Danicili claims to have made a 
living cell out of chemical ingredients mixed 
by him in his own laboratory. lie calls this 
creation ol life. In fact what he has done is 
the making of a cell which displayed the 
presence of life in it. He has therefore been 
able to make something which attracts life 
to it, A receptacle, a habitation, a favourable 
setting for life forces to take shelter in. Creating 
a material body, by putting together chemical 
constituents, which will help life to come into 
it and display its existence, is a great achieve¬ 
ment, even if it may not be the same thing 
as creation of life. If we study the origin and 
development of life on this Earth we find 
that millions of years have passed between the 
appearance of living cells and the evolution 
of reptiles, birds and mammals. Making a 
living cell artificially and making an animal 
may require millions of attempts, experiments, 
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rejections and modifications. Man may some 
day be able to make a human body artificially 
which w'ill acquire nourishment and grow. 
Which will again propagate its own progeny. 
But that may lake thousands or millions of 
years or by lucky developments the artificially 
made man may appear much sooitcr. This is 
the age of c[uick developments. From the 
discovery of tlie steam engine to the rocket 
that took man to the moon has been a matter 
of only about 200 years ! So man may make 
an artificial man sooner tlian one may think it 
possible. 

■General Charles de Gaulle 

On the 9tli of November 1970 General de 
fhaulle, the greatest Frenchman after Napoleon 
died in Coloinljey Lcs Deux Eglises, France 
at the age of 79. He had a sudden heart 
attack while arranging to sec a I’clevision 
broadcast at about 7-30 p.rn. He ,was stand¬ 
ing near a tabic and suddenly fell forward on 
the table. Tlie General’s wife immediately 
called a doctor and a priest ; but the General 
died within 15 minutes of the heart attack. 
Charles dc Gaulle w.is born on the 22nd of 
November 1890 at LilJc. He passed out of the 
Ecolc Militairc de St. Cyr iu 1911. He joined 
the 33rd Infantry Regiment under Colonel 
Philippe Petaiu, The war with Germany 
broke out in 1914. He was wounded and 
was promoted to a c.iptain in 1915. He was 
wouiifled .again and was made a prisoner of 
war by the Germans. He tried to escape but 
did not succeed. When he came back to 
France at the end of the war he rejoined his 
military teaching work at St. Cyr. In 1921 he 
married Yuoune Vendrou . After this he 
went to the Ecole supcricure de Guerre, Paris. 
The head instructor here believed in fortifica¬ 
tions for defence and de Gaulle believed in 
free movement. He proved his theories in 
practical demonstration and thus attracted 
the attention of the French General Staff. He 
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was opposed to the Magihol Line idea of 
border defence. Although the highest politi¬ 
cal personages agreed with him the French did 
not change their methods and arrangements 
for defence. When the second World War 
broke out de Ciaulle was a Brigadier General. 
Heifought brilliantly but tlieFrench were defea¬ 
ted. Many top ranking army and government 
personnel collaborated with the Germans. 
Dc Gaulle left France secretly and took up 
his fight against the army of occupation from 
London. The radio was his weapon. The 
Free Frenchmen accepted General de Gaulle 
as their leader. The Americans tried to oust 
him from this position but it did not work 
out as planned by the Americans. General 
dc Gaulle always remained the real leader of 
the French Resistance. 

His subsequent leadership of the French 
people had proved to be of great value to 
France. He revived the morale of the French, 
gave them back their self-respect and roused 
in their hearts a new faith which made them 
believe in a greater future for France and the 
French. He knew that no country could 
even achieve greatness in which there were 
too many political parties and in which the 
Trade Unions were politically motivated and 
went on strike or stopped work whenever the 


political parties ordered them to do so. He 
also did not like students to make studies a 
secondary consideration in their program of 
work and to act as agents of political parties 
or secret societies which organised revolts 6r 
revolutions. General de Gaulle was rather 
unpopular with the Anglo-Americans. He 
did not like British or American interference 
in French affairs. They, the British and the 
Americans naturally wanted de Gaulle to 
give up his command over French politics. 
Various groups grew and developed in France 
towards the later period of the de Gaulle 
regime which tried to bring off great strikes 
and revolts. Attempts were also made to 
assassinate him which did not succeed. In 
1968 the younger elements in France tried to 
oust de Gaulle from power. His authority 
was shaken for the first time since the early 
years of the forties. But de Gaulle took up the 
challenge and in the elections that were 
held in June 1968 dc Gaulle achieved a specta¬ 
cular victory. In 1969 he wanted to centralise 
the government still further and there was a 
referendum which rejected his proposal. 
Thereafter de Gaulle retired from politics and 
devoted himself to literary work. The first 
volume of his memoirs was published before 
his death. 



IN SACRED MEMORY 


SITA DEVI 

( 20 ) 



His meal was over soon and Kshitimohan 
Babu came in right then to see him. Rabindra¬ 
nath left the table while discussing school 
affairs with him. He went outside carrying 
a kind of metal broom-stick, made in Java, 
used for sweeping dry leaves. 

We could see him all the time from our 
house, A continuous stream of visitors pour¬ 
ing in, either for consultations or for a brief 
'darshan’, to touch his feet. Already guests 
from Calcutta were trickling in for the new 
year celebrations. Mulu had gone to him in 
the afternoon, to collect his usual supply of 
old newspapers for his night-school. He used 
to sell these and buy books and papers for his 
students. When he returned with the load, 
we found some old letters thrown in with the 
pile. A few of them were quite interesting. 
A Parsee young man had written an effusive 
letter, ending it thus—“I am a Parsec, and 
ashamed of it too.” What was shameful in 
being a Parsee, remained a puzzle to me. 

Just as we were going out for our evening 
walk, two boys from Sishu Bibhag came to us, 
with an invitation to their annual literary 
meeting. They needed a few candles and we 
gave them some from our stock. We went out 
again ; there would be special evening 
prayers for the last day of the year—we did 
not wish to be late for that. But Rabindranath 
was still sitting on the terrace. Kshitimohan 
babu lived next door, so we dropped in there. 
Thandi got ready and we all went together 
to the Mandir. We soon saw Rabindranath 
coming behind us with a cluster of boys 


following him in an orderly line. The poet 
came in right after we reached the temple and 
the Japanese gong started ringing. It seemed 
to come alive in his hands—calling all to 
prayer. No one else could ring it in that way. 

Dinu, babu had not yet returned from 
Calcutta—so there were no songs before the 
prayer. Nevertheless, Nature was festive 
outside and within the Mandir our hearts were 
filled with the Festival spirit of a coming new 
year. 

The boys gathered around the poet to touch 
his feet after the service. We could not even 
go near him. Afterwards we saw him walk 
away towards the guest-house. We stood near 
the Sal grove and chatted with each other. 
Rabindranath returned soon after with the 
organisers of the literary meeting. They had 
planned the meeting to be held in the top floor 
of the guesthouse, but the poet refused to go 
there. They soon realised that a decorated 
venue was not as necessary for a meeting as 
the person to preside over it, and so, sadly, they 
went back to make the required changes. Now 
we went near him to bow down aud touch his 
feet. He spoke a few words and then went up 
the stairs to his first-floor room. 

The boys held their meeting on Dinubabu's 
terrace. Rabindranath came down to preside 
over the session. There were recitations and 
story readings, while one schoolboy, (most 
probably Dhirendra Krishna Dev Varma), 
exhibited a painting and the cast of a head he 
had sculpted. The poet commented on the 
two stories—the writers were good when they 
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were describing familiar objects and experiences 
he said. But the forced comic effects in the 
first and the deliberate pathos of the second 
spoiled much of the impression. Later, they 
had an election meeting when the president 
left and we returned home. 

On new year’s day we woke up when it was 
still dark, not wanting to be late. The morning 
service, however, did not start till sunrise. 
When we saw Rabindranath walking towards 
the Mandir we also hurried out. The poet 
called Panditji aside to speak to him, most 
probably about some songs. Panditji and 
a few other boys sang the opening song. The 
.second song was sung by the poet himself. 
After prayers we touched his feet and then 
returned home. 

Dinubabu was still in Calcutta, but the 
•ong-sessions continued to be held on his 
terrace. We did not take too long to join the 
others there. Most of the songs were from 
‘Falguni’. Some new songs were also heard, 
with the poet singing a few of them and also 
reciting three of his newest poems. These 
were later placed in his ‘Palataka’. Later a 
discussion began about formal Bengali and 
spoken Bengali and their suitability as poetic 
mediums. We were then shown a beautiful 
Japanese umbrella, which he called ‘my royal 
canopy*. The Japanese people had presented 
it to him. We returned home after this. 
There were only a few guests from Calcutta 


this year—may be most of the others did not 
know that the poet would be in the Ashram 
then. 

Mulu’s night-school boys were to have an 
evening feast—the whole afternoon we were 
busy with preparations. A little later we noticed 
a group of people gathered in the poet’s bed¬ 
room. As there were no women present, we 
hesitated to go but were quite curious. Later 
we heard from Nepalbabu that the poet's 
correspondence with Mr. Montagu was being 
read out. 

The night-school boys came marching into 
our backyard in the evening. They sat on the 
grass, in two separate lines—one Hindu, the 
other Muslim. The Muslim boys did not 
seem to mind eating a meal cooked by Hindu 
women. Then religious fanaticism had not 
taken the extreme turn. We arranged the 
dishes while Mulii and some of his boys served 
it to the others. Kalimohan babu joined us 
and soon we had a line of observers. Kalidas 
babu from Calcutta, Santosh babu and his 
wife, Nepal babu, Boroma and others started 
coming in. Mother asked us to invite the poet 
as he woxild enjoy the scene. Vijay Vasu of 
Madras, a class mate of mulu, ran out to call 
him in, Rabindranath watched the feasting 
from his terrace and then came down. We 
brought out our chairs but he was the only 
one to sit down. 


(Translated by Sm. SHYAMASRI LAL) 



SMRITI AND BISMRITI 


SIBNATH BANERJEE 

8 


Ameer of Bukhara 

This was tlic rumour. They say “do not 
lend your ears to rumours”--(‘Gujabe Kan 
Diona’) Imt (hey also say that there is often 
some truth in what is riunoured ('Ja rate ta 
kolokta bote). 'I'hc Ameer of Bukhara bad 
lied from Bukhara and come to Kabul and 
was given asylum there only a few months 
before we left Kabul. The stories of luxurious 
living of the Ameer of Bukhara naturally lent 
colour and credence to the rumours. I did 
not know that very .soon 1 would be going to 
Bokhara on our way tt) Moscow, otherwise, 
1 would have surely contacted the people of 
the Ameer of Bokhara and got some news 
of Bokhara from the colleagues of 
the Ameer of Bokhara, The thought pressed 
on my mind that if communist expansion 
continued, the fate of the Ameer of Afghanfstan 
might sooner or later be as that of the Ameer 
of Bokhara. But fortunately Afghanistan was 
a buffer state between the British Lion and 
the Russian Bear and was thus safe at least 
for the time being. 

It was autumn—October 1922 and the roads 
were thick with yellow autumn leaves and with 
every breeze, the yellow leaves were falling 
like the proverbial autumn leaves and again 
the thought crossed my mind that the fate of 
the Ameer of Bokhara was like those of autumn 
leaves. The fall of the Czar, the big feudal lord 
was followed by the little Czars like the Ameer 
of Bokhara—would such things follow in 
India ? It did follow but only 25 years later 
and not in the same way as in Russia but in 


the .Sardar Patel way, when over 650 of such 
little Czars or Ameers or Rajas and Maharajas 
or Nawaba were deprived of their powers in 
a pcacefid and democratic manner. 

Charikar 10 Miles 

Our. first stop was at Charikar, about ten 
mile,s from Kabul. It is a small village,, 
where we stayed iu an Inspection Bunglow, 
Maulana’s servants went ahead of us and, 
prcparetl food for us and we ate our meals and 
slept in our beds as in a camp. Three of the 
party Viz, Md. Ali, alias Ahmed Hussain, Jaffar 
Hussain and Dr. Noor Md. spent the last 
evening in Kabul and came late at night after 
dinner in Kabul with their friends and slept 
with us in the Inspection Bunglow. We 
gathered that CUiarikar was the place where 
the Army of Alexander (the Great) had made 
their camp otusidc this small township 
(vilhigc) by the Kabul river. The .similarity in 
sound between the Posthu Charikar and 
‘Chharkhar’ in Bengali, meaning devastation 
was remarkable. It raised waves of thought 
in my mind, right from Alexander in 300 B. C. 
to 1922, A, D. There was no State of 
Afghanistan then. There were Pathan tribes 
only. It was almost an easy walk through, 
for the well trained and heavily armed Greek 
army of Alexandar to march from Charikar to 
Kabul and beyond to Peshawar through the 
historic Khybcr Pass, where the Greeks faced 
real resistance by the forces of the Hindu (?) 
King Pururaj. The resistance was overcome 
by Alexandar by the weight of Arms of the 
Greeks, who in their long March from Greece 
had never met with any defeat any where. 
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One feels pride, how the defeated, and 
captured Pururaj behaved spiritedly before 
Alexander. When asked what treatment he 
expected, he had asserted, tliat it was--“A 
King to another King”. It is both legend 
and history. 

jabal Siraj 20 Miles 

Next morning wc had our bath in the 
Kabul river near the township, where the 
Greek Soldiers of Alexander must have taken 
bath. Wc had early breakfast and proceeded 
through to Jabal Siraja a small hill town, 
where there was the hydro-electric powei 
station and where Colonel Azimulla, a Bengali 
Muslim was in charge now. He had become 
quite fam«)us and a hot favourite of the Ameer 
Amanulla for organising a telephone system in 
the war Held at the time of the riiird Afghan 
War of 1919, when Afghanistan became Inde¬ 
pendent. When we had proceeded a few miles, 
an Afghan military man on horse back gallop¬ 
ed up to me and stopped me and 
peremptorily called me back, for a talk 
with the Moula\ia. I suggested, I would 
rather wait there and talk to Moulana when 
he would reach that place. But the Officer 
did not agree and I had to go back reluctantly 
to the Moulana who was silting about a mile 
behind on the wayside grass willi a very stern 
look. Moulana said to me, we were for¬ 
bidden from proceeding by the usual Bamian 
Road where there were statues of Bjiddha about 
150 feet high carved out of high and huge 
rock. Moulana also informed that the Ameer 
hsd ordered us to proceed hy a different 
rpute through the Jungles. The plea was 
thftt the Ameer had gone for hunting in the 
direction. To me it appeared that it 
was quite arbitrary and autocratic, but not 
Vtpusual for Feudal Lords. But Moulana said 
tSpme thing . most serious. He appre- 
)bi]Bntd<?d that it was a conspiracy to trap him 
pajrty either to intern them in a very 


out of the way place, so that they could have 
no contact with the outside world or to 
liquidate them faltogether. 

Ameer Amanulla, under pressure of 
the British, had told the Moulana that he 
would not allow Moulana to take help from 
the Russians and work against the British 
sitting in Kabul. Moulana was assured by 
Amanulla that Moulana was, however, wel¬ 
come to to stay in Kabul as guest of the 
Afghan Government but not to take financial 
help from Russia. Moulana did not agree. 
As staying in Kabul without doing anything 
effective to drive away the British from India, 
had no charm or meaning for him and he 
wanted permission to leave Afghanistan and 
go to Moscow. Such permission was readily 
granted. Now the Moulana thought that 
it was a trick to trap him and to liquidate 
him as the Ameer would not like the world 
to know of this weakness of the so called 
Independent Ameer of Afganistan to submit 
to the pressure of British Imperialism. 
Moulana tried to persuade me to leave the 
party and go back to Kabul and then to India 
as I did not really belong to their party, and 
the Ameer had nothing personally against me. 
Moreover he argued that one was safe in India. 

I could agitate in India for their release, if 
they were interned in the interior of Afghani¬ 
stan or for retribution if they were liquidated. 

I took my decision in a split second and 
finally and firmly told him that I would 
never leave them voluntarily, but if they 
abandoned me I would try to do what I 
thought best. I implored the Moulana not 
to ask me to leave them in the face of danger, 
real or imaginary. 1 stressed that in case it 
was necessary to send some one of the party 
to India, he should choose another and 
not me. The talks continued for one whole 
hour, but I did not yield and ultimatidy 
the Moulana agreed and embraced UK warmly 
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ment, or who is a member of ihe Council 
of Slate after his appointment. Nothing in 
the Constitution forbids the President to 
adopt any of the above courses if the circum¬ 
stances so require. Not only that, the Presi¬ 
dent can, if he finds it necessary or expedient, 
appoint even that person, as Prime Minister, 
who does not enjoy the confidence of the 
House of the People. Such a person, if 
appointed, can easily carry on, as Prime 
Minister, so long as he has not to face the 
House of the People. And he ran easily do 
without facing that House for six months. 


In actual practice, the President’s choice, 
in this matter, will normally be limited, not 
so much because of the constitutional require¬ 
ments as on account of practical political 
considerations. If a political party has a 
clear majority in the House of the People and 
has a recognised leader, the President is 
expected to appoint that leader of the majo¬ 
rity party as Prime Minister, even if he, for 
the moment is not a member of either House 
of Parliament or is member of the Council 
of State. This situation actually arose when 
after the death of Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri, 
the Congress Party which was in majority in 
the House of the People elected Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, as its leader. If, however, no party 
gains a majority or, the majority party does 
not have a recognised leader, the President 
has the discretion to appoint anybody as 
Prime Minister who, in his opinion, shall 
command the confidence ol the House of the 
People. When the political sitution does not 


make the choice of the Prime Minister clear, 
the Constitution expects the President to 
exercise his own discretion in the matter. 

There is a section of opinion which, 
following the practice of some of the 
Western democracies, holds that the Prime 
Minister should, in accordance with the 

7 . ‘ 

iratic principles, belong to the Lower 


House i. e. the House of the People. But the 
Constitution as we have seen above, places 
no such bar against a member of the Council 
of State to be appointed as Prime Minister. 
Besides, there are two other factors which 
suggest that the Prime Minister need not 
necessarily belong to the House of the People. 
First in India, unlike in Enland, the Prime 
Minister, even if he belongs to the Rajya 
Sabha, will be equally available to the House 
of the People* for answering questions, 
explaining policies and taking part in the 
debates and discussions. Second, the prac¬ 
tices in thf^ States have clearly established that 
the leader of the party need not necessarily 
belong to the Lower House.'* At Union 
level too, this was confirmed when Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, a member of the Council of State, 
was appointed as Prime Minister in January, 
1966. 

The President has had to face no serious 
problem in this regard so far. So long as 
Jawahar Lai Nehru was alive, he was in view 
of his unchallenged position in the party and 
the position of his party in the Parliament, 
an obvious choice. Though after every 
General Election to the House of the People 
he used to be formally elected as the leader 
of the Congress party in Parliament, everybody 
knew that it was a mere formality. When, 
however, Jawahar Lai Nehru died on May 
27, 1964, it was, quite a problem before the 
President as to who was to be appointed as 
Prime Minister. Within hours after the 
death of Jawahar Lai Nehru the President 
appointed Mr. Gulzari Lai Nanda, the 
Senior-most Minister in the defunct Council 
of Ministers, as Prime Minister.It is to be 
noted that he was not, as later events proved 
the recognised leader of the Party. He was 
appointed as Prime Minister either because 
he was the senior-most member of the out* 
going cabinet or because he was, as the 
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reports suggested, reconamended to be appoin¬ 
ted!, as P. M. by the members of the defunct 
cabinet. Undoubtedly, the course adopted 
by the President saved the country from a lot 
of unnecessary trouble. But it is open to 
question wbeilier the President was bound 
to appoint the senionnost member or the one 
recommended by the outgoing cabinet. There 
was no constitutional compulsion on the 
President to adopt the course that he did. 
The old cabinet, in the eyes of tlie Constitu¬ 
tion, ceased to exist the moment. Jawahar 
Lai Nehru died. The President was, as a 
matter of fact, free to assess the political 
situation and decide for himself who among 
the Congress leaders would command the 
confidence of the House of the People. To 
infer from the incident that the President is 
bound to appoint as Prime Minister either 
the seniormost Minister of the outgoing 
cabinet or its nominee is untenable constitu¬ 
tionally and politically too. Yet some one 
had to be appointed as Prime Minister 
because it would have been unconstitutional 
for the President if he had carried on the 
country’s administration without a Council 
of Ministers, because the Cojislitution provides 
that there shall be a Council of Ministers, 
which means the Contitution does not 
visualise a condition in which the President 
could act witliout a Council of Ministers. 
Under the cricumtaitces, when the majority 
party, was not in a position to be clear about 

its. leader, the President could constitutionally 
appoint anybody as Prime Minister to carry 
on the country’s administration till the Con- 
gresa jKirty made its choice. He was free to 
consult anybody, or not to consult anybody^ at 
alL That he appinted Mr. Gulzari Lai Nanda, 
thfe senior-most Minister of the outgoing 
coiHU^l of Ministecs, is not conclusive to prove 
^tat!|)»-vi!:as.^bound;to< appoint the nominee of 


4^ 

the outgoing council of Ministers. On the 
other hand, it proves the contrary. The 
later events showed it only too clearly that 
Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda was not ilic leader of the 
Congress party in parliament, nor was he an 
aspirant or claimant. He admitted that he 
had ‘stepped into the breach’ for only so long 
as the Congress party in Parliament did not 
elect its leader'^. From May 27, 1964, when 
he was sworn in as Prime Minister, to June 9, 
when a new Council of Ministers with Mr. Lai 
Bahadur Shastri as Prime Minister, took office 
Mr. Nanda was Prime Minister of the country 
without.being the leader of the majority party 
in Parliament. The same situation arose after 
Mr. Shastri’s death on January 11, 1966. 
Mr. Nanda had to he sworn in a second lime 
as the Prime Minister of India. Does it noi 
show that in a situation in which the choice of 
the leader is not clear, the President is free to 
appoint anybody as Prime Minister ? 

It is interesting to note that in 1964, all 
Congressmen including the Congress Members 
of Parliament were not of one opinion as to 
how the leader of tlie Congress Parliamentary 
Party should be elected. While one group 
held that the choice of the leader should be 
left to the Congress members of Parliament, 
another group wanted the All India Congress 
Committee to nominate the leader. Ulti¬ 
mately, it was decided that the Congress 
President should find out w'hich leader had 
the support of the majority of the congress 
Members of Parliament and indicate his name, 
and then he should be unanimously elected as 
leader of the Congress party in Parliament. 
The Congress President, K. Kamraj consulted 
the important leaders of the party including 
the Congress Members of Parliament and 
the State Chief Ministers, and came to the 
conclusion that Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri 
had the support of the majority. He indicated 
the choice to the Congress Members of 
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Parliament who elected Mr. Shastri as their 
leader unanimously at a meeting of the 
Congress party in Parliament, However, in 
1966, after Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri’s death, 
no such unanimity could be achieved and the 
Congress Party in Parliament elected Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi as leader, in a regular way. 

According to the Constitution, a formal 
vote of confidence is not rcquird before a 
person’s appointment as Prime Minister. 
Sometimes it is suggested that a provision for 
a formal vote of confidence should be made 
in the Constitution. That would not be 
proper because it would fetter the discretion 
of the President which may prove fatal to the 
vital interests of the country in certain 
circumstances. 

Although the choice of Prime Minister is 
formally made by the President and the 
Constitution does not impose any fetters on 
his discretion in this respect, except that the 
person chosen should command the confi¬ 
dence of the House of the people, in practice, 
there would be a number of other considera¬ 
tions which would determine the choice of 
the Prime Minister in India. For instance, 
he should Ije the leader of his own party if 
there is a majority party in the House of the 
People; he should carry the confidence of the 
State Governments also, considering the 
intricate federal system of the country. This 
has been, as we say, amply demonstrated at 
the time of the election of Lai Bahadur 
Shastri, as leader of the congress party in 
Parliament. Chief Ministers also played a 
very vital role in the election of Mrs, Indira 
Gandhi. Chief Ministerss declared their 
support and pitched their tents in Delhi to 
canvass for .her, Mr. K. Santhanam has 
raised objections against this role of the State 
Chief Ministers^, but in a federal structure 
this cannot be avoided. 


Dismissal of the Prime Minister 

As regards the dismissal of the Prime Minister, 
the Constitution is quite clear that he holds 
ojfficeduring the pleasure of the President, which 
means that the President can dismiss a Prime 
Minister at any time. However, since tht 
Constitution has provided for a Parliamentary 
Government making the Prime Minister and 
his Council of Ministers collectively respon¬ 
sible to the Lower House of Parliament, it is 
held that the President cannot dismiss a Prime 
Minister ; only the Lok Sabha can remove 
him after passing a formal vote of no con¬ 
fidence. This is the practice in most of the 
countries with a parliamentary form of 
government. It was expected by the consti¬ 
tution makers and it is even now hoped by 
the champions of parliamentary democracy 
in India that this practice would grow in 
India also. Many as a matter of fact hold 
that this is implied in the scheme of things 
provided in the constitution. No occasion 
for such a dismissal has arisen so far but it is 
difficult to agree with this contention keeping 
in view the political conditions in India and 
the many unfortunate developments that have 
taken place in the states, particularly after 
the fourth general elections, involving dis¬ 
missal of Chief Ministers by Governors. 

Situations may be visualised in which the 
President may dismiss a Prime Minister inspite 
of the constitution and the so called conven¬ 
tions. The circumstances in which the 
President may take that step, would be deter¬ 
mined by the practical forces operating at the 
time and not by the Constitution. 

To say that the dismissal of a Prime 
Minister would be unconstitutional and the 
President would be impeached for it will not 
be of much avail, because what is unconsti¬ 
tutional has not been precisely defined in the 
constitution. A 2/3rd majority in each House 
of Parliament is necessary to impeach a 
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President. It is this majority which would 
ultimately decide about the constitutionality 
of the President’s inactions. Thus, if a Presi¬ 
dent is sure of avoiding impeachment, he may 
dismiss a Prime Minister even though he might 
be enjoying the majority support in the 
Lower House. 

The convention that a constitutional head 
of a state cannot dismiss a Prime Minister 
enjoying the support of the majority in the 
Lower House is a matter of policy and not 
of Constitution, hecaus in no constitution is 
it written thtU a head of the state cannot 
dismiss a prime minister. The real cheek on 
the President in this matter comes from a 
consensus among the political parties and the 
people. If all political parties and most of 
the people, irrespective of their ideological 
differences arc of the firm view that the head 
of the state cannot dismiss a prime minister, 
the head of the state would never take that 
step. This is the case in England. Is there 
a consensus among our political parties and 
the people on this point ? No, there is not, 
as is evident from the recent demand of the 
Jan Sang and Swatantra parties for the dis¬ 
missal of the prime minister. T’hey would 
not find anything constitutionally wrong in 
this ; they would rather feel that the President 
has done his duty if Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi is dismissed. 

In other circumstances the impeachment 
provisions might be taken as an encouraging 
provision for taking this extreme step. For 
instance, if a President feels that a Prime 
Minister is bent upon following an unconsti¬ 
tutional course or is pursuing a policy which 
is detrimental to the basic interests of the 
nation or is working to further his party’s 
interests as against those of the nation he may 
dismiss the prime minister for avoiding the 
very impeachment, because if he allows such 
a prime minister to function, other parties 


might take it that the President has failed in 
his duty of protecting the fconstifution for 
which he must be impeached. 

Many other situations of this nature can 
be imagined in which the President might he 
inclined to take this step inspite of the consti¬ 
tution and sometimes because of the 
constitution. For example, if a prime minister 
refused to resign after a formal vote of no- 
confidence has been passed against him, the 
President may dismiss him. 

Such fears arc not empty fears and unfor¬ 
tunately the country’s politics is heading 
towards a time when the President may 
eventually take tliis step. 'Fhc possibility of 
such a step being taken will be greatest when 
the President and the Prime Minister belong 
to two parties which are known for their 
extreme views. 

Duties of the Prime Minister 

In his day to day functioning as Prime 
Minister, he has to perform certain duties in 
relation to the President which arc as 
follows : 

(i) It is a duty of the Prime Minister to 
comiminicate to the President all decisions 
relating to the administration of the country 
and proposals for legislation. The Prime 
Minister is thus tiie chief spokesman of the 
council of ministers and the sole channel of 
communication between the President and the 
council of ministers, 

(ii) Another duty of the Prime Minister is to 
furnish any other information relating to the 
administration of the Union or proposals for 
legislation, which the President may demand. 

(iii) A third duty of the Prime Minister is to 
submit for reconsideration of the Council of 
Ministers, if asked by the President, any 
matter on which a decision has been taken by 
an individual minister but which has not been 
considered by the Council. This clause is 
primarily meant to ensure collective respon- 
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sibility but it does not give the President any 
power to get a (jueslion rrop<Micd if the same 
has been considered and decided by the 
council. Since, iionnally it is the business 
of the Prime Minister to ensure collective 
responsibility, it woultl have been better if the 
President were not brought in the picture on 
this point, l)ecause the President may make 
use of this })o\ver in a way that might prove 
very embarrassing to the Prime Minister. 

Inspite, of the fact that the President 
possesses va»i powers under tlie constitution 
and the Prime Minister may be appointed 
and dismissed by the President at his discre¬ 
tion ; ill actual practice it has been the Prime 
Minister who has dominated the whole 
political held. It w'as not President Rajendra 
Prasad who ‘selected’ the Prime Minister but 
rather Prime Minister Nehru along w'ith his 
colleagues who ‘selected’ the President. 'The 
personality ol Pt. Nehru was so dominating 
that President was reduced to a rubber-stamp. 
The impact has been so great that it was 
believed that the personality of the Piimc 
Minister, and not the constitutional provision, 
would determine the actual powers of the 
President. 

Inspite of the vast pow-ers that the Presi¬ 
dent possessed under Ithe constitution he had 
been almost reduced to a nominal figure head. 
I’he responsibility for tiiis rested on Pt. 
Jaw'ahar Lai Nehru vvhc,) held that the 
President had a place of great respect but 
not of power and authority. The Prime 
Minister became the real head of the execu¬ 
tive ; the President alw’ays acted upon the 
advice of the Prime Minister*''^. The President 
had been reduced to a shadow ; the substance 
being the Prime Minister''*. 

But Prime Minister Nehru showed utmost 
repect and regard to the President and tried 
to make his office one of dignity. He used 
to see him frequently and discuss current state 


matters and developments. He often wrote 
to the President.He consulted the Prest- 
dent on almost all important affairs of the 
state. I’heir relations were very friendly and 
cordial. This, however, does not give a clear 
picture of the pattern of relationship between 
the Prime Minister and the President, because, 
apart from occupying these high offices, they 
were old friends, bound by ties of mutual 
regard and affection. It is difficult to assess 
the impact of constitutional provisions on 
their relationship because Pt, Jawahar Lai 
Nehru said that he consulted the Prc.sidcnt 
more as an old colleague than as the 
President.*® 

Inspite of the very cordial relations that 
existed between Nehru and Prasad, the latter 
did not hesitate to express his views to Nehru 
on matters on which he differed from him.*® 
It is a thing of common knowledge that he 
held different views from those of Prime 
Minister Nehru on the Hindu Code Bill and 
he made it known to him. Similarly he wrote 
a letter to Nehru, reviewing with a critical 
eye the Government’s policy in regard to 
Land Reforms, Co-operative Farming, State 
Trading in Food Grains, Industrial Develop¬ 
ment, Educated Unemployment and the 
country’s educational programme.*^ Similarly 
Dr. Prasad did not like Pandit Nehru’s hurry 
and speed in social matters. He did not like 
the Chief Justices of States to officiate for 
Governors during the latters’ absence ; he also 
did not like the Defence Minister doing too 
much touring in foreign countries.*® 

These views of the President which were 
different from those of the Prime Minister, 
Pandit Nehru are known to have little or no 
effect on Nehru. Dr. Praaad did not go 
beyond expressing opinion because he did 
not want to create any constitutional crisis. 
Whether this was constitutionally proper or 
not, this at least saved the cottptry ftom a 
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high level clash relating to constitutional 
rights. Yet there was a common feeling that 
Dr. Prasad’s views deserved greater and more 
careful consideration at the hands of the 
Prime Minister than they were given. For 
instance, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, as President 
had given timely warnings to the Prime 
Minister Nehru against the designs of China ; 
but they went unheeded. Since the views of 
Dr. Prasad about Chinese designs proved to 
be correct, as later events showed, the people 
have naturally been led to think that had the 
views of the President been given sufficient 
weight at the proper time, the country would 
have been saved from the aggression of 1962. 
This has naturally raised doubts about the 
pattern of relationship between the President 
and the Prime Minister, established dtning 
the regime of Nehru as Prime Minister. 
There is a feeling in the country that this 
particular pattern was established because 
Dr. Prasad was not strong enough to exercise 
his powers and that had he been strong, an 
entirely different pattern of relationship would 
have emerged. 

It is, therefore, difficult to say whether 
other Presidents placed differently w'ould stop 
just where Dr. Prasad stopped. Many sincere¬ 
ly feel that a strong President would not stop 
there and would assert himself on the strength 
of his powers. It is felt that “there is still a 
danger of reversion of roles if a strong minded 
President and a week Prime Minister happened 
to occupy the two top offices.’*’” We have had 
the experience of the Prime Minister’s domi¬ 
nating the whole political scene including 
the President, therefore, it is a little difficult 
for us to imagine a situation in which the 
I^efiident may dominate the whole scene 
including the Prime Minister. 

It is just possible that a President may 
rely on the letters of the Constitution and 
t^.to act as the sole repository of all powers. 


Similarly a Frime Minister, basing his case 
solely on the support of the parliamentary 
majority and the constitutional conventions 
may regard himself to be the master of the 
situation and start making basic changes in 
the Constitution or the country’s social and 
political life. 'I'hc one is as the other. This 
may not, however, create any real difficulty 
so long as the combination of a weak 
President and a strong Prime Minister, or 
vicc-versa, is available. Our executive 
containing the trails of both the Presidential 
and Parliamentary executives, would lean 
towards the former when there is a strong 
President, and towards the latter when there 
is a strtjiig Prime Minister. It is contended 
in this context, rather seriously, that had 
Jawahar I.al Nehru been President of India, 
the character of our executive would not 
remained Parliamentary as it had been with 
him as Prime Minister. 

In case Parliamenta became a multiparty 
legislature, absolute majority would be a rare 
thing. Such a state of laffiiirs would lead to 
coalition Governments. Fhe Presidency and 
Prime Ministership would then in all proba¬ 
bility be distributed between the main parties 
of the coalition. Its stronger constituent, 
bargaining from a position of strength, may 
prefer PresideiK y, as it is a securer office. 
“Moreover, it will try to make it really strong 
in order to be in a commanding position.*®” 
This division of power between different 
political parties will put the working of the 
Constitution in jeopardy because when both 
top men do not belong to the same political 
party, the Prime Minister may hesitate to give 
many a secret information to the President. 

'fhe real difficulty may crop up when the 
President and the Prime Minister are both 
strong, having balanced support in Parliament 
and about equal prestige and popularity in 
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the country. In a situation in which the 
majority of the Council of State is with the 
President, and that of the House of the People 
naturally with the Prime Minister, it would 
start a test of strength between the President 
and the Prime Aiinistcr. It is to be seen how 
things get shaped in such circumstances, 
whether it is the President or the Prime 
Minister who emerges as dominant. It is 
therefore, argued that the chance of a conflict 
between the President and the Prime Minister 
is not completely ruled out. 

“Sometimes a President, by his democratic 
appeal, may command greater respect and 
support from the people than a Prime Minister 
and his colleagues. Conversely a Prime 
Minister and his colleagues may very often 
reflect public opinion more accurately than a 
President. In such circumstances con¬ 

flicts may arise, and reliance on the British 
Constitution in this setting may not prove 
helpful in resolving, these conflicts,-’” This 
confused relationship may be a potential 
source of irouble.”- 

'I’he fact is that both the President and 
the Prime Minister have their own different 
sources of strength. The sourse of the Presi¬ 
dent’s powers is the Constitution, whereas 
the strength of the Prime Minister depends 
upon political factors. If a Prime Minister 
has the confidence of his party ( which is in 
majority in the Lok Sabha ) the President 
normally should not interfere in the work of 
the Prime Minister. On the other hand, the 
Prime Minister must also realise that the 
President is under oath to protect the Consti¬ 
tution and serve the country and the Constitu¬ 
tion gives him sufficient pow'crs to perform 
his duty and therefore he should not do any 
thing which may be against the spirit of the 
Constitution or the interest of the country. 
A President, who tries to interfere with such 
a Prime Minister, would be misusing his 


powers thereby compelling the Prime Minister 
to resign or proceed to impeach the President. 
If the Prime Minister has sufficient backing 
in the country, either of the above two courses 
adopted by the Prime Minister wdll be 
embarassing to the President. Similarly, a 
Prime Minister who acts against the interests 
of the nation or the principles of the Consti¬ 
tution, would be, in a jway, inviting the 
President to do his duty of protecting the 
Constitution and serving the intere.sts of the 
people by dismissing the Prime Minister and 
even dissolving the House of the People. 
The President if he chooses to be strong can 
use other methods also, c. g. warning, sending 
messages, calling a joint sitting of the two 
Houses or addressing any House to influence 
its decision. Viewed thus, both offices have 
been linked in a system of chocks and balance 
within the framework of the Constitution. 
Each has sufficient power to check the other 
from abusing his power and authority. 

On tlie other hand, both have been made 
inter-dependent. Neither can do without 
having the support of the other. The Presi¬ 
dent, of course, behaving within the Consti¬ 
tutional framew'ork, cannot do without a 
House of the People for a long time, and 
without a Council of Ministers at all, both of 
which will normally be behind the Prime 
Minister. The Prime Minister cannot function 
unlc-ss he has the co-operation of the Presi¬ 
dent because of his legal powers. But the 
source of trouble is elsewhere. Hard realities 
of politics may not always allow this balanced 
view to prevail. The President and the Prime 
Minister both will try to assert their respec¬ 
tive powers and each will try to dominate the 
other according to the political situations 
prevailing at any particular time. It may be 
said that this problem escaped the notice of 
the Constituent Assembly. Even, after the 
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commencement of the Constitution the dangers 
involved in the un-clear relations of the two 
offices have not been realised. We have seen 
how in our neighbouring countries of Burma, 
Pakistan, Egypt, Indonesia and Sudan, the 
Presidents eliminated the Prime Ministers 
with the help of the army. This situation is, 
therefore, fraught with grave dangers and the 
sooner we take steps to clarify their relations 
in unambiguous terms, the better.^s Not to 
see (he dangers inherent in the provisions of 
our Constitution is to shut our eyes to the 
realities of politics. 
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Current Affairs 


Political Situation Elsewhere 

The Polish food i lots liave hecn front line 
news for many days. No one could believe 
that a highly developed and industrially 
advanced country like Poland would suddenly 
have to face a food sliortage of such dimen¬ 
sions as would start off riots in more than one 
city of that country. Moreover, Russia, 
Poland’s neighbour and friend in need was 
there too. But apparently Russia had more 
guns than bread or butler and she was also 
not quite so mobile with her food carrying 
vehicles as she was with tanks and rocket 
carriers. It also proved that people of autho¬ 
ritarian countries are no longer as docile as 
they had been in Russia towards the beginn¬ 
ing of the communist era when millions died 
of starvation in that land of nationalised 
farms. In 1943 when more than a million 
people died of starvation in Bengal, the 
communists of India advised people to avoid 
mass movements as that would affect the 
British War Effort against Hitler who was an 
enemy of communism. 

In Egypt the Russians are assisting the 
U. A. R. people to resist the Israelis by moun¬ 
ting guided missiles along a certain line of 
defence. The Israelis are not trying to invade 
any new territories of the U. A. R. The 
reason for this is quite obvious. The Israelis 
donot wish to be drawn into any conflict 
with Rassia, as the guided missiles are operated 
by the soldiers of USSR. The USSR too do 
not desire a show down, as that might involve 
them in a war with the U. S. A. So things 
are at a standstill for the time being and a 
Sj^tc of armed peace prevails in the area. How 


long that will remain so is a matter of 
conieclurc. 

In Britain Mr. Heath is finding it difficult 
to fulfil his promises of tax reduction and so 
forth. Rather, economic conditions are be¬ 
coming worse and Mr. Heath may have to 
face the necessity for devaluation of the Pound. 
His decision to sell arms to South Africa also 
does not meet with the approval of the 
British public. Mr. Heath shows signs of 
floundering and if he tries to “muddle 
through” in the traditional British manner 
he may run into a defeat in Parliament sooner 
than he normally should. 

Property Rights Under the Constitution 

K. Subba Rao, former Chief Justice of 
India discusses property rights under our 
constitution in Trlvenl. After analysing the 
constitutional provisions relating to the 
fundamental right to property he comes to 
certain conclusions which wc quote below :— 

The Constitution conferred individual 
right to property and to do business on citizens 
subject to justiciable laws of social control. 
The said constitutional ideology was sought 
to be substituted by totalitarian philosophy 
in that the said amendments enabled the 
State in the exercise of its arbitrary power to 
conflscatc property directly or indirectly or 
nationalise any business carried on by a 
citizen. What was more, they supported the 
release of arbitrary power from judicial checks 
in that regard. 

No doubt the Supreme Court, by construc¬ 
tion imposed certain limitations on that 
power, but they may not prove effective 
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against determined exercise of arbitrary power. 
What the Constituent Assembly apprehended 
and provided against has aptually happened. 
The makers of the Constitution and some of 
them were of the highest calibre and character 
the Nation could produce visualized the 
situation that arbitrary power even benevolent 
might destroy property rights among others 
honestly believing it was for the good of tlie 
country though in fact it was not. 

They also knew that in modern denKJcra- 
cies the executive controlled the majority of 
the Parliament, and it could push through 
any law it liked. They knew further that in 
India for a long time to come there would 
not be enlightened public opinion. They 
therefore provided for judicial check on both 
executive and legislative action. But it has 
proved unavailing against the strong majority 
of a single parly continuously in power for 
two decades. 

Man Creates Life 

Dr. G. 1’. Danicili claims to have made a 
living cell out of chemical ingredients mixed 
by him in his own laboratory. lie calls this 
creation ol life. In fact what he has done is 
the making of a cell which displayed the 
presence of life in it. He has therefore been 
able to make something which attracts life 
to it, A receptacle, a habitation, a favourable 
setting for life forces to take shelter in. Creating 
a material body, by putting together chemical 
constituents, which will help life to come into 
it and display its existence, is a great achieve¬ 
ment, even if it may not be the same thing 
as creation of life. If we study the origin and 
development of life on this Earth we find 
that millions of years have passed between the 
appearance of living cells and the evolution 
of reptiles, birds and mammals. Making a 
living cell artificially and making an animal 
may require millions of attempts, experiments, 
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rejections and modifications. Man may some 
day be able to make a human body artificially 
which w'ill acquire nourishment and grow. 
Which will again propagate its own progeny. 
But that may lake thousands or millions of 
years or by lucky developments the artificially 
made man may appear much sooitcr. This is 
the age of c[uick developments. From the 
discovery of tlie steam engine to the rocket 
that took man to the moon has been a matter 
of only about 200 years ! So man may make 
an artificial man sooner tlian one may think it 
possible. 

■General Charles de Gaulle 

On the 9tli of November 1970 General de 
fhaulle, the greatest Frenchman after Napoleon 
died in Coloinljey Lcs Deux Eglises, France 
at the age of 79. He had a sudden heart 
attack while arranging to sec a I’clevision 
broadcast at about 7-30 p.rn. He ,was stand¬ 
ing near a tabic and suddenly fell forward on 
the table. Tlie General’s wife immediately 
called a doctor and a priest ; but the General 
died within 15 minutes of the heart attack. 
Charles dc Gaulle w.is born on the 22nd of 
November 1890 at LilJc. He passed out of the 
Ecolc Militairc de St. Cyr iu 1911. He joined 
the 33rd Infantry Regiment under Colonel 
Philippe Petaiu, The war with Germany 
broke out in 1914. He was wounded and 
was promoted to a c.iptain in 1915. He was 
wouiifled .again and was made a prisoner of 
war by the Germans. He tried to escape but 
did not succeed. When he came back to 
France at the end of the war he rejoined his 
military teaching work at St. Cyr. In 1921 he 
married Yuoune Vendrou . After this he 
went to the Ecole supcricure de Guerre, Paris. 
The head instructor here believed in fortifica¬ 
tions for defence and de Gaulle believed in 
free movement. He proved his theories in 
practical demonstration and thus attracted 
the attention of the French General Staff. He 
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was opposed to the Magihol Line idea of 
border defence. Although the highest politi¬ 
cal personages agreed with him the French did 
not change their methods and arrangements 
for defence. When the second World War 
broke out de Ciaulle was a Brigadier General. 
Heifought brilliantly but tlieFrench were defea¬ 
ted. Many top ranking army and government 
personnel collaborated with the Germans. 
Dc Gaulle left France secretly and took up 
his fight against the army of occupation from 
London. The radio was his weapon. The 
Free Frenchmen accepted General de Gaulle 
as their leader. The Americans tried to oust 
him from this position but it did not work 
out as planned by the Americans. General 
dc Gaulle always remained the real leader of 
the French Resistance. 

His subsequent leadership of the French 
people had proved to be of great value to 
France. He revived the morale of the French, 
gave them back their self-respect and roused 
in their hearts a new faith which made them 
believe in a greater future for France and the 
French. He knew that no country could 
even achieve greatness in which there were 
too many political parties and in which the 
Trade Unions were politically motivated and 
went on strike or stopped work whenever the 


political parties ordered them to do so. He 
also did not like students to make studies a 
secondary consideration in their program of 
work and to act as agents of political parties 
or secret societies which organised revolts 6r 
revolutions. General de Gaulle was rather 
unpopular with the Anglo-Americans. He 
did not like British or American interference 
in French affairs. They, the British and the 
Americans naturally wanted de Gaulle to 
give up his command over French politics. 
Various groups grew and developed in France 
towards the later period of the de Gaulle 
regime which tried to bring off great strikes 
and revolts. Attempts were also made to 
assassinate him which did not succeed. In 
1968 the younger elements in France tried to 
oust de Gaulle from power. His authority 
was shaken for the first time since the early 
years of the forties. But de Gaulle took up the 
challenge and in the elections that were 
held in June 1968 dc Gaulle achieved a specta¬ 
cular victory. In 1969 he wanted to centralise 
the government still further and there was a 
referendum which rejected his proposal. 
Thereafter de Gaulle retired from politics and 
devoted himself to literary work. The first 
volume of his memoirs was published before 
his death. 



IN SACRED MEMORY 


SITA DEVI 

( 20 ) 



His meal was over soon and Kshitimohan 
Babu came in right then to see him. Rabindra¬ 
nath left the table while discussing school 
affairs with him. He went outside carrying 
a kind of metal broom-stick, made in Java, 
used for sweeping dry leaves. 

We could see him all the time from our 
house, A continuous stream of visitors pour¬ 
ing in, either for consultations or for a brief 
'darshan’, to touch his feet. Already guests 
from Calcutta were trickling in for the new 
year celebrations. Mulu had gone to him in 
the afternoon, to collect his usual supply of 
old newspapers for his night-school. He used 
to sell these and buy books and papers for his 
students. When he returned with the load, 
we found some old letters thrown in with the 
pile. A few of them were quite interesting. 
A Parsee young man had written an effusive 
letter, ending it thus—“I am a Parsec, and 
ashamed of it too.” What was shameful in 
being a Parsee, remained a puzzle to me. 

Just as we were going out for our evening 
walk, two boys from Sishu Bibhag came to us, 
with an invitation to their annual literary 
meeting. They needed a few candles and we 
gave them some from our stock. We went out 
again ; there would be special evening 
prayers for the last day of the year—we did 
not wish to be late for that. But Rabindranath 
was still sitting on the terrace. Kshitimohan 
babu lived next door, so we dropped in there. 
Thandi got ready and we all went together 
to the Mandir. We soon saw Rabindranath 
coming behind us with a cluster of boys 


following him in an orderly line. The poet 
came in right after we reached the temple and 
the Japanese gong started ringing. It seemed 
to come alive in his hands—calling all to 
prayer. No one else could ring it in that way. 

Dinu, babu had not yet returned from 
Calcutta—so there were no songs before the 
prayer. Nevertheless, Nature was festive 
outside and within the Mandir our hearts were 
filled with the Festival spirit of a coming new 
year. 

The boys gathered around the poet to touch 
his feet after the service. We could not even 
go near him. Afterwards we saw him walk 
away towards the guest-house. We stood near 
the Sal grove and chatted with each other. 
Rabindranath returned soon after with the 
organisers of the literary meeting. They had 
planned the meeting to be held in the top floor 
of the guesthouse, but the poet refused to go 
there. They soon realised that a decorated 
venue was not as necessary for a meeting as 
the person to preside over it, and so, sadly, they 
went back to make the required changes. Now 
we went near him to bow down aud touch his 
feet. He spoke a few words and then went up 
the stairs to his first-floor room. 

The boys held their meeting on Dinubabu's 
terrace. Rabindranath came down to preside 
over the session. There were recitations and 
story readings, while one schoolboy, (most 
probably Dhirendra Krishna Dev Varma), 
exhibited a painting and the cast of a head he 
had sculpted. The poet commented on the 
two stories—the writers were good when they 
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were describing familiar objects and experiences 
he said. But the forced comic effects in the 
first and the deliberate pathos of the second 
spoiled much of the impression. Later, they 
had an election meeting when the president 
left and we returned home. 

On new year’s day we woke up when it was 
still dark, not wanting to be late. The morning 
service, however, did not start till sunrise. 
When we saw Rabindranath walking towards 
the Mandir we also hurried out. The poet 
called Panditji aside to speak to him, most 
probably about some songs. Panditji and 
a few other boys sang the opening song. The 
.second song was sung by the poet himself. 
After prayers we touched his feet and then 
returned home. 

Dinubabu was still in Calcutta, but the 
•ong-sessions continued to be held on his 
terrace. We did not take too long to join the 
others there. Most of the songs were from 
‘Falguni’. Some new songs were also heard, 
with the poet singing a few of them and also 
reciting three of his newest poems. These 
were later placed in his ‘Palataka’. Later a 
discussion began about formal Bengali and 
spoken Bengali and their suitability as poetic 
mediums. We were then shown a beautiful 
Japanese umbrella, which he called ‘my royal 
canopy*. The Japanese people had presented 
it to him. We returned home after this. 
There were only a few guests from Calcutta 


this year—may be most of the others did not 
know that the poet would be in the Ashram 
then. 

Mulu’s night-school boys were to have an 
evening feast—the whole afternoon we were 
busy with preparations. A little later we noticed 
a group of people gathered in the poet’s bed¬ 
room. As there were no women present, we 
hesitated to go but were quite curious. Later 
we heard from Nepalbabu that the poet's 
correspondence with Mr. Montagu was being 
read out. 

The night-school boys came marching into 
our backyard in the evening. They sat on the 
grass, in two separate lines—one Hindu, the 
other Muslim. The Muslim boys did not 
seem to mind eating a meal cooked by Hindu 
women. Then religious fanaticism had not 
taken the extreme turn. We arranged the 
dishes while Mulii and some of his boys served 
it to the others. Kalimohan babu joined us 
and soon we had a line of observers. Kalidas 
babu from Calcutta, Santosh babu and his 
wife, Nepal babu, Boroma and others started 
coming in. Mother asked us to invite the poet 
as he woxild enjoy the scene. Vijay Vasu of 
Madras, a class mate of mulu, ran out to call 
him in, Rabindranath watched the feasting 
from his terrace and then came down. We 
brought out our chairs but he was the only 
one to sit down. 


(Translated by Sm. SHYAMASRI LAL) 



SMRITI AND BISMRITI 


SIBNATH BANERJEE 

8 


Ameer of Bukhara 

This was tlic rumour. They say “do not 
lend your ears to rumours”--(‘Gujabe Kan 
Diona’) Imt (hey also say that there is often 
some truth in what is riunoured ('Ja rate ta 
kolokta bote). 'I'hc Ameer of Bukhara bad 
lied from Bukhara and come to Kabul and 
was given asylum there only a few months 
before we left Kabul. The stories of luxurious 
living of the Ameer of Bukhara naturally lent 
colour and credence to the rumours. I did 
not know that very .soon 1 would be going to 
Bokhara on our way tt) Moscow, otherwise, 
1 would have surely contacted the people of 
the Ameer of Bokhara and got some news 
of Bokhara from the colleagues of 
the Ameer of Bokhara, The thought pressed 
on my mind that if communist expansion 
continued, the fate of the Ameer of Afghanfstan 
might sooner or later be as that of the Ameer 
of Bokhara. But fortunately Afghanistan was 
a buffer state between the British Lion and 
the Russian Bear and was thus safe at least 
for the time being. 

It was autumn—October 1922 and the roads 
were thick with yellow autumn leaves and with 
every breeze, the yellow leaves were falling 
like the proverbial autumn leaves and again 
the thought crossed my mind that the fate of 
the Ameer of Bokhara was like those of autumn 
leaves. The fall of the Czar, the big feudal lord 
was followed by the little Czars like the Ameer 
of Bokhara—would such things follow in 
India ? It did follow but only 25 years later 
and not in the same way as in Russia but in 


the .Sardar Patel way, when over 650 of such 
little Czars or Ameers or Rajas and Maharajas 
or Nawaba were deprived of their powers in 
a pcacefid and democratic manner. 

Charikar 10 Miles 

Our. first stop was at Charikar, about ten 
mile,s from Kabul. It is a small village,, 
where we stayed iu an Inspection Bunglow, 
Maulana’s servants went ahead of us and, 
prcparetl food for us and we ate our meals and 
slept in our beds as in a camp. Three of the 
party Viz, Md. Ali, alias Ahmed Hussain, Jaffar 
Hussain and Dr. Noor Md. spent the last 
evening in Kabul and came late at night after 
dinner in Kabul with their friends and slept 
with us in the Inspection Bunglow. We 
gathered that CUiarikar was the place where 
the Army of Alexander (the Great) had made 
their camp otusidc this small township 
(vilhigc) by the Kabul river. The .similarity in 
sound between the Posthu Charikar and 
‘Chharkhar’ in Bengali, meaning devastation 
was remarkable. It raised waves of thought 
in my mind, right from Alexander in 300 B. C. 
to 1922, A, D. There was no State of 
Afghanistan then. There were Pathan tribes 
only. It was almost an easy walk through, 
for the well trained and heavily armed Greek 
army of Alexandar to march from Charikar to 
Kabul and beyond to Peshawar through the 
historic Khybcr Pass, where the Greeks faced 
real resistance by the forces of the Hindu (?) 
King Pururaj. The resistance was overcome 
by Alexandar by the weight of Arms of the 
Greeks, who in their long March from Greece 
had never met with any defeat any where. 
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One feels pride, how the defeated, and 
captured Pururaj behaved spiritedly before 
Alexander. When asked what treatment he 
expected, he had asserted, tliat it was--“A 
King to another King”. It is both legend 
and history. 

jabal Siraj 20 Miles 

Next morning wc had our bath in the 
Kabul river near the township, where the 
Greek Soldiers of Alexander must have taken 
bath. Wc had early breakfast and proceeded 
through to Jabal Siraja a small hill town, 
where there was the hydro-electric powei 
station and where Colonel Azimulla, a Bengali 
Muslim was in charge now. He had become 
quite fam«)us and a hot favourite of the Ameer 
Amanulla for organising a telephone system in 
the war Held at the time of the riiird Afghan 
War of 1919, when Afghanistan became Inde¬ 
pendent. When we had proceeded a few miles, 
an Afghan military man on horse back gallop¬ 
ed up to me and stopped me and 
peremptorily called me back, for a talk 
with the Moula\ia. I suggested, I would 
rather wait there and talk to Moulana when 
he would reach that place. But the Officer 
did not agree and I had to go back reluctantly 
to the Moulana who was silting about a mile 
behind on the wayside grass willi a very stern 
look. Moulana said to me, we were for¬ 
bidden from proceeding by the usual Bamian 
Road where there were statues of Bjiddha about 
150 feet high carved out of high and huge 
rock. Moulana also informed that the Ameer 
hsd ordered us to proceed hy a different 
rpute through the Jungles. The plea was 
thftt the Ameer had gone for hunting in the 
direction. To me it appeared that it 
was quite arbitrary and autocratic, but not 
Vtpusual for Feudal Lords. But Moulana said 
tSpme thing . most serious. He appre- 
)bi]Bntd<?d that it was a conspiracy to trap him 
pajrty either to intern them in a very 


out of the way place, so that they could have 
no contact with the outside world or to 
liquidate them faltogether. 

Ameer Amanulla, under pressure of 
the British, had told the Moulana that he 
would not allow Moulana to take help from 
the Russians and work against the British 
sitting in Kabul. Moulana was assured by 
Amanulla that Moulana was, however, wel¬ 
come to to stay in Kabul as guest of the 
Afghan Government but not to take financial 
help from Russia. Moulana did not agree. 
As staying in Kabul without doing anything 
effective to drive away the British from India, 
had no charm or meaning for him and he 
wanted permission to leave Afghanistan and 
go to Moscow. Such permission was readily 
granted. Now the Moulana thought that 
it was a trick to trap him and to liquidate 
him as the Ameer would not like the world 
to know of this weakness of the so called 
Independent Ameer of Afganistan to submit 
to the pressure of British Imperialism. 
Moulana tried to persuade me to leave the 
party and go back to Kabul and then to India 
as I did not really belong to their party, and 
the Ameer had nothing personally against me. 
Moreover he argued that one was safe in India. 

I could agitate in India for their release, if 
they were interned in the interior of Afghani¬ 
stan or for retribution if they were liquidated. 

I took my decision in a split second and 
finally and firmly told him that I would 
never leave them voluntarily, but if they 
abandoned me I would try to do what I 
thought best. I implored the Moulana not 
to ask me to leave them in the face of danger, 
real or imaginary. 1 stressed that in case it 
was necessary to send some one of the party 
to India, he should choose another and 
not me. The talks continued for one whole 
hour, but I did not yield and ultimatidy 
the Moulana agreed and embraced UK warmly 
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and I become a member of Moulatia’s party 
ip body and spirit and not merely an Asso¬ 
ciate, as I had been so long. 

Council of War. 

When the Moulana was talking to me 
others of the group, all the other eight came 
there one by one and were told to wait and 
they waited at a distance, while we two 
Moulana and myself talked. Then, we all 
together had a council of war to decide 
what to do. Some took the situation lightly 
specially the younger ones, but the senior 
members took it seriously. But the decision 
was taken unanimously to proceed as directed 
by the Arneer and face the situation as it 
developed. We had two Mausers and two 
Webley revolvers and we trusted on our 
courage and the powerful revolvers. I had 
no revolver of my own with me and one 
Webley was given to me. Not one of the ten 
could be induced to leave the group and go 
back to Kabul or elsewhere, and we all procee¬ 
ded on the journey, led by the Moulana. 

Batk to Jabal Siraj. 

We all went back to Jabal Siraj together 
and had a grand reception by colonel Azi- 
mulla, the Bengali muslim, who was in-charge 
of the Hydro-electric Station there. The 
wayside consultations took nearly three 
hours and we reached back to Jabal Siraj at 
about 2 P. M. We had our hastily prepared 
meals as the guests of the Ameer and were 
housed in the spacious Guest House beautifully 
and gorgeously decorated '•vith Persian Gar- 
and big and numerous lanterns and 
candles. Some of us went out to see the 
town and the Hydro-electric Station after the 
sumptuous meal. When we came back we 
found that others were preparing for evenirig 
Namaj-prayer. I had learnt Namaj and Uju 
(ablation or wash before Nanaaj) 


from the Moulana before. I had 
I had my UJU and then had collective prayer. 

I thought I had acquitted myself well with sdl 
the processes of Uju, Sajida etc. I had tak^ 
the name of Abdul, so that I would not be 
easily distinguishable from the rest, the nine 
Muslims of the group. But later on the 
Moulana told me in joke that I was found out 
to be a ‘Kafir’ (Infidel ?). In astonishment 
I asked him how. He said that while making 
Uju or ablusion before Nawaj I had washed 
the left foot first, as a Hindu usually does, but 
a Muslim starts with the right fool. I replied , 
iu joke also, that the fault was not mine, bUt , 
that of my teacher, i. c., the Moulana himself,. 
Luckily nobody else noticed the mistake. 

Grand Feast 

Colonel Azirnulla was the most lavish and 
solicitous host, but the feast was on behalf of 
the Ameer. Moulana’s first apprehensive 
thought was that we would be interned at 
Jabal Siraj, which was about thirty miles from 
Kabul and we could be much more easily cut 
out from outside contact than at Kabul. He 
thought, after a few days or weeks or months 
wc would be li([uidated. But nothing like 
this happened. Next morning after a deliciouCs 
and heavy breakfast wc started on our joilf-ney 
through the jungle road. VVe were given a 
horse-man as a guide, who was one of the 
most expert riders 1 have ever seen. He wis 
riding up and down the hills, forwards and ’ 
backwards through the jungles, over the rivers 
with ease, as if riding on a race course, smooth 
and even as the race course of the Calcutta 
Maidan. 

Jungle Road 

We went a few miles along the Bamian 
Road, the main Road from Kabul to Maaar-e- 
Sharif, the most important and sacred 
relegious place in Afghanistan, where a relic 
of the Prophet or Khalifa was enshrined. 
The road from there goes straight to the 
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Russian frontier town and port of Termaz, 
on river Oxus or Arnu Dariya. 'I’liis is the 
' usual road, quite smooth and l)road. But 
after proceeding for some miles along this 
Usual caravan road our guide led us into the 
■ jungle road or village road, which 
was still in the making. After a few miles, 
it was only a bridle path, meant for travellers 
on foot or expert riders. The path was 
hardly one foot wide and that .also full of 
rocks, with rounded stones often in a state of 
unstable equilibrium. Any false step and you 
would be rolling down fifty or a hundred feet. 
It was indeed a short cut to Mazar-e—Sharif 
from Kabul ; i. e., when the road in the 
making would be completed. As the existing 
path was, it was most difiicull and dangerous 
to negotiate, when we had or were iorced to 
travel. 

Marble Stones in Galore 

In the jungle road the fear of internment 
or liquidation reappeared. But quite undaun¬ 
ted, we proceeded onwards, braving all the 
risks. And we were rewarded by the most 
magnificent sight of multi-coloured marble 
hills, not in one place alone but along a route 
of about 50 or 60 miles. The marble hill at 
Jabalpur is only white and even then it is 
so beautiful that tourists and sightseers are 
drawn there from all over the world. If there 
were good roads, people would flock to 
Afghanistan also to see the miles and miles of 
beautiful multi-coloured marbles on both 
sides of the Kabul river. In some places only, 
the crust of the rock had been broken by the 
current of the flowing river and marbles of 
multiple colour of different designs, designed 
by Nature herself, were visible. 

In Afghanistan, all these rich marble was 
lying unused and even the tomb of Babar, 
which lies in Bag-e-Babar (Garden of Babar) 
in Kabul, only a few white marble slabs 
decorated the place round the tomb. 


Pathan Villages 

VVe also came across villages, after villages 
where the Pathans were living in mud houses, 
exactly as they had done for the last two or 
three thousand years. They were absolutely 
unsophisticated. 'I’he more wc entered the 
jangles along the b.anks of the Kabul river, 
towards the source, the more primitive type of 
Pathans, we could see. All these would 
have escaped us, it wc had been allowed to 
proceed along the beaten track of the Bamian 
Road. In my heart I felt happy for these 
highly interesting sights and experiences. 
It was a gootl compensation for avoiding the 
smooth, broad Bamian Road. 

First Halt in the jungle 

Our first hall was at noon in the house of 
a Pathan Ghief. His house was on the lop of 
a small hill, at a little distance from the other 
huts of the Pathans. Moulana said, on seeing 
the geography of the place, that it would be 
an ideal place for internment, from where, 
absolutely no news could reach the outside 
world. It was a worse place for internment 
than the island Elba for Napoleon. For liquida¬ 
tion also it would be an ideal place. Prepar¬ 
ing ourseves for the worst, i. e. liquidation, 
we entered into the Chief’s ‘Baitak-Khana’ 
(drawing room). Moulana was kept in the 
middle and two with revolvers were in front 
of him and two behind him, with our fingers 
on the triggers of the loaded revolvers and 
pistols, under cover of our coat pockets. We 
apprehended an ambush and were mentally 
prepared for the same. I was placed just 
behind the Moulana, with one Webley, both 
for defence and offence. 

No Ambush in Khan’s House 

No attack came as apprehended and we 
were given a warm and cordial reception 
and had a real Pathen feast. All food was 
kept in wooden receptacles or utensils 
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on jiifs rough wooden blanket, made 
by pressing wool in the Pathan way. One 
hhge wooden bowl one foot high and one foot 
diaroetre with mutton soup was kept in the centre 
and all took the soup with big wooden spoons 
or ladles, all taking the soup together. 
Similarly, all the mutton (‘’Dumba’) roast or 
Kabab curry, Tandur-ki-roti, etc,, were kept 
on big wooden plates or Thalas two or three 
feet in diameter and all taking them with 
their own hands and eating all together, along 
with the host, the Chief ( Khan ) and 
about half a dozen other Pathan guests 
of the village. All did full justice but we 
lagged Ijehind the Pathans. Tt was follow'ed 
by fruits, grapes, etc. of all kinds and last of 
all 3 or 4 cups of green tea, by rotation. 
While eating, there was no fear of poison¬ 
ing as we al'l ate together and we liardly 
remembered our apprehension, with which 
we had entered the Khan’s house. We rested 
there for the night also. We started on our 
way next morning, led by the cx{)crt horse¬ 
man guide after profuse Pathan style saluta- 
■tioins. We rested at night at another Chief’s 
boiase. Each morning, our caravan started 
after breakfast and halted at night in the house 
of another Khan. But we had sometimes to 
make opr own arrangeipents for food etc. 
Food .was cheap, a good chicken for about 
three to four aiwas and a dozen eggs for 4 
atttias. Mutton of Dumba was as cheap as 
vqgetabks. Tanduri bread about ,a foot long 
half as broad only for 2/3 pices. 
We wept along the road, following the Kabul 
rivfir towards the source. Vv^e went deeper 
ftpd deeper through the jungles and small 
vaHeys-fuU of horses and mules and asses and 
hardly any bull or cow. We had to ford the 
Kabpl river at least one hundred times on 
horse back or on mules or on foot. Water 
■Was not deep, but some times water reached 
to Qur.knees. The river was full of boulders 
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rounded by rolling down in strong currents i» 
the summer. It being autumn, there was 
little water. It reminded me of the deep and 
swift flowing rivers of West Bengal, what a 
contrast! In summer, when the Sflow in the 
upper reaches of the river melts and causes deejb 
flow in the river, fording the river and the 
journey by the road was difficult. No human 
hand made that road. It was made by the 
rubbing of feet of human beings and also of 
domestic animals like sheep, horses, mules aud 
camels. We were following the river banh 
till a big rock was reached and then wc forded 
the river and started walking or riding on the 
other Ijank along the river. The horses and 
mules were extremely well trained and accusto¬ 
med to litis road. 

This was the routine for the next 8 or 10 
days. Rising early and taking a rather heavy 
breakfast, taking with us some boiled mutton 
or chicken. Tanduri bread and dried “tut” or 
raisins, eating the same when hungry, while 
riding on the back of a horse or a mule or 
halting at a place. Drinking water where avai¬ 
lable from river or spring, anti haltitig at night 
in some caravan-sarai <ir in the house of a 
Pathan Chief. C3ur servants cooked our meals- 
rire-pilao, kabab, curry of Durnba or chicken, 
tandur Itread or cbapatlii and fruits. Simple 
food and luj special tlishcs, not much of a 
variety. Breakfast was usually egg omlette 
and tandur bread aud green lea. 

Wherever a village shop was available - 
these were very few and far between- we would 
stop and drink tea or buy snacks, biscuits and 
fruits. 

Wc twenty, ten of us and four .servants and 
six mule-owners were not travelling together 
all the way. We generally started together but 
got separated due to diflcrcnce in pace of 
horse and mules and some were even on foot 
for, some distances. The servants usually went 
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ahead and kept the food ready or half-ready- 
awaiting our arrival. 

Mauiana Obeidutia 

Maulana Ohcidullali SDeohandhi-leader of 

«• 

the group. He was in his mid forties when 
I met him in Kabul. Robust in Ixoalth, dark 
complcxioned, of medium height, with long 
beard which had started t«j turn grey with 
bright eyes which setmied tt< penetrate and 
see through the men he interviewed and 
talked with. lie was a habitual wearer of 
khaddar-coat, sht lwar, pajama, underwear and 
his beddings w'ere also of khatitlar. He was a 
devout Muslim, sa>mg his prayers five times 
a day. His grand fatlicr was a devoted Hindu 
in Sindh and his father embraced Sikh religion 
and w'as a devout Sikh. He cmbiaced Islam, 
while he w'as a student ixi School and was 
a devout Muslim. He left his family and went 
to Deoband, IJ. P. the great centre of Islamic 
studies, where he lived for long twelve years. 
He was a student tliere lor about 8 years and 
then taught there for aijout 4 years, and con¬ 
tinued his deeper studies of Eastern and 
Western Philosophy. He knew Persian and 
Arabic vcr\ well, nut to speak of Sindhi, Urdu 
and Punjabi. But he did not know English 
well enough to read bf)oks though he could 
understand simple conversation in English, 
His studied the Koran, Hadij etc. in Arabic 
in which he had vast knowledge and could 
converse freely. Arabic was the Lingua- 
franca of the Islamic world. 

He was a strong Nationalist and intensely 
anti-British and had intimate connections with 
the Wahabis, mainly the Eronlier Palhans 
who had never accepted British Rule and had 
been fighting the British with guns and rifles 
sixjce 1857. They were carrying on guerrilla war 
from their mountain and jungle shelters in the 
ao-inan’s land in the N. W. Frontier. They 
if ^ifltt-e cruits from all over India and Afghani¬ 


stan. To my surprise I learnt that Bengali 
Muslims also contributed numerous recruits 
to the Wahabi movement. It was a religious 
cum political movement against British Rule 
in India. 

During the first World War of 1914-18, their 
movement gathered strength and Maulana, 
finding it difficult to operate his Anti- 
British activities in India went to Afghanistan 
in 1915 with the help of the Wahabis. 
While in India, he had intimate connections 
with Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr, Ansari, Ali 
Brothers, Abul Kalam A/ad, Badsha Khan, 
Pandit M. Malvia, Tilak, Bipin Pal, Lajpat 
Ray and other Khelafat and (longress leaders, 
and was intimately cfxnncoed with both. He 
had accepted non-violenl movement of the 
Indian National Congress led by Mahatma 
Gandhi, as policy not as creed just as most of 
the Revolutionaries of Bengal and other parts 
of India did. I myself had done the same. 

He had a very active brain and his plans 
had wide sweep, over the whole International 
field. He believed passionately in Hindu- 
Muslim unity. It was his deep conviction 
also, that without this, the British could not be 
driven out of India. 

Some of his ardent young associates and 
colleagues also managed to join him in 
Kabul with his advice and help. And thus 
a small group was formed in Kabul around 
him. Many more had joined after the 
Mahajarin movement, in which about 100,000 
rnuslims sold or disposed of their properties, 
for a song and left India—-a Kafir country 
under the British Rule for Islamic 
countries, like Afghanistan, Persia, Turkey etc. 
The link with Afghanistan being more close 
and specially as Afghanistan had recently forced 
Britain to concede Independence to them the 
over-whelming majority hoped for sympaetthic 
and hospitable treatment in Afghanistan, 
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immediately they crossed the border. They 
therefore went there with their whole families 
and also all movable bag and bagage, the 
immovables and cattle were also disposed 
of, as they planned never to return to India. 

They were no doubt most hospitably 
received; fjut Afganistan’s resources being 
poor, they could not meet the problems of 
the sudden and huge exodus, properly and 
adequately. Mismanagement also, partly 
due to very high expectations from 
Afghanistan, eaused great hardship and 
misery for slioriage of food, drinking water, 
transport, and medical help. Cholera and 
Dysentery spread in epidemic form and many 
died due to want of pnjper medical aid, for 
pauc.ity of doctors and nurses and also 
medicine. Many returned to India from 
Jalalabad itself where the first big camp was 
established, llu'y were much sadder and 
wiser alter (he return, finding themselves 
destilute and pennyless not to speak of the loss 
ol their near and dear ones in Afghanistan 
and on the way hack. The woist part was 
that tliose who hatl bought their land and 
houses, \v(ju!d not return them, even on 
payment of double tlie amount they had paid 
for the same. Those who returned to India, 
were rehabilitated anyhow, but the suircrings 
of those left behind in Afghanistan knew nt) 
bounds. Some stayed on, others proceeded to 
Russia or 'furkey and a few went to Persia 
also. 

The Maulana and his colleagues rendered all 
possible help with the assistance of the Afghan 
Government with whom they were on very 
good terms, for giving active help to Ameer 
Amanulla in occupying the throne and in 
fighting the British for winning independence. 

But in the first two years of tlie War 
during the regime of Ameer Habibulla who 
was very pro-British, Maulana Obeidullah and 
his colleagues lived a life of semi-internment. 


In this condition also, he kept contact with 
Indian revolutionaries in India. 

Silk Letter Conspiracy 

He was the author and the leader of the 
conspiracy, famous as the Silk Letter Cons¬ 
piracy. A letter was written on a silk hand¬ 
kerchief addressed to the German Govt, of the 
Kaiser and the Turkish Govt, of the Sultan 
to help the Indian Revolutionaries with arms 
and ammunitions, so that they could fight the 
British. Two emissaries were sent, but be¬ 
fore Uicy could reach their destinations, they 
were captured and the Silk letter Conspiracy 
was uneartlied and scotched by the efficient 
Brilisli secret service. 

A provisional Govt, of India, was formed 
with Raja Mahendra Pratap as President the 
Maulana Barkatulla as tlie Prime Minister and 
Maulana Gbeidulla as th(‘. Home Minister etc. 
Its temporary ofiiec was the residence of 
Maulana Obeidulla. .\mrer Arnamulla gave his 
enlhusi.astie support to Moulana Obeidullah in 
the lieginning, but later on it liccame rather 
luke warm. llis wide outlook and his per¬ 
sonal sweet behaviour, made me accept him 
as iny political mentor. 

People of various shades of opinion used 
to come to him from India and abroad for 
consultation and advice. Sitting in Kabul he ' 
kept himself well-informed, not only through 
newspapers, whieli he read voraciously and 
scrutxnisingly hut also through smuggled 
letters and often tlirough personal emissaries. 

I had great respect, even admiration for him. 

He use,d to sivy that Indians are so good 
that if some good and true muslirns had come 
to India, most Indians would have embraced 
Islam, but most unfortunately, the Muslims 
who came, were merely for loot and ravage and 
worse still, were ravishers of women. This has 
made Islam an object of hate rather than of 
appreciation. May be he was correct. 
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A significant joke of his was that I should be 
careful, when I mix with him for people com¬ 
plain that he always exploited others. I 
replied that the intelligent and the brave 
always lead the others. 1 do not call it 
exploitation and I woulil like tt) be used or 
exploited in this sense .ind 1 would not blame 
anybody els(‘, if he was more intelligent, than 
myself. 

The less intelligent is used or exploited 
usually by the more intelligent. Some men 
have to be cannon fodder in a great cause, 
violent or iion-\iolent. For instance Gandhiji 
used (or exploitcdjme when 1 left college but 
instead of blaming him, I thank him and feel 
proud that I could respond, however partially 
it might have been. Maulana used to appre¬ 
ciate my view and self confidence. 

2). Mohammad Ali or Ahmed Hossain 
an under graduate, Gomnumist f'ollcaguc of 
Late ' M. N.-Roy, clean sha\’en, bachelor of 


medium size, stout and strong. He had b^en 
earlier sent along with another Sikh to the 
Czar of Russia by Maulana Obeldullah 
to seek Russian help for the Indian Indepen¬ 
dence during the First World War. Both 
were arrested by the Russian Government but 
Ahmed Hossaitt somehow managed to escape. 
'I'he Sikh was handed over to the British by 
the Russian Government and executed. After 
the October Revolutioa, again Ahmad Hos.sain 
was sent to Lenin who directed him to M. N. 
Rf)y for help and guidance. Ahmad Hossain 
Ccirne back to Kabul, as a Communist. With 
the help of Russian money sent by M. N, Roy 
and Maulana’s organisation, he started to work 
for Indian Revolution, by sending to India 
Communist literature and emissaries. He 
also bought all relevant newspapers and 
political books etc., from India, mostly, from, 
I.abore and Delhi, and sent the same to 
Moscow for careful study by the Communist 
International (Comintern). 




EROTIC SCULPTURES OF ORISSA 

ADKIS BANERJI 



Mediaevalism, before it was reduced to sonctum sonctorum of the ‘One Ultimate Uni- 
rubble and shambles, by the Turki converts to versal Being ; who is the basic source of all 
Islam, had left a rich legacy of pnagnificent mo- moral and ethical living. Were they the crea- 
numents, in Orissa. Uttara Pradesa, Bihar and tion of perverted minds, glorying in presenting 
Bengal—none can claim this distinction, yet the baser aspects of divine love to human 
the fact requires to be underlined, that none spectators ? Because, love ennobles members 
of them escaped the hands of the vandals, due of either sex in this impermanent world. Love 
to the comparative immunity enjoyed by the which does not consist of grasping and mauling 
area till a late date in its history, and to the in desetratiou and pain, but in supreme 
virile nature of its inhabitants, which had sunk sacrifice on the altar of surrender. Just as 
to such a low ebb on the eve os the British Devdasa told Parvati, that, because he really 
annexation. When one stands before these loved her and since love does imply selfish 
monuments one has a feeling of awe, ins- possesion, he had renounced her. Take for 
spite of the commercialism that Is carried on example Si la’s attitude to Rama. Alternatively 
within its four walls, by the Pandas, aided by were they products of versatile geniuses, men of 
officious Commissioners of Relcgious Endow- immense knowledge and masters of psychology, 
ments, ignorant about tlie fundamentals of art who rose above the common, place above the 
and architecture. This is particularly the case dust of this mortal world, to express in terms 
with the Lingaraja temple. One realises of stone, the most refined and profound 
our failure to evaluate what its builders felt, philosophical truths ? 

what were the ideas that gave birth to the con- The average man s estimation reminds nie o 
cepts, their approach and methods of repre- Aldous Huxley. Even this individual of unnval- 
sentations. The subtle mind of the masters led subtlety and prt)found liuinanism las s an 

who were responsible for these unrivalled dered Indian art in his jesting Pi7flte; “A vi-sit tp 

temples and their sculptures at Bhuvaiie.svara India makes one realise, how fortunate, so 
Konaraka, Gandharadi etc. The high water- at any rate the arts are concerned, our uropc 
mark that tbey reached, can easily be appre- has been in its religions. 1 he Olympian re gion 
dated from the fact, that Rajendra Chola, of antiquity and, except occasiona y* ^ ® 
carded away images to be installed in the Christianity that took its place, were o 
numerous shnites of, the metropolitan area of favourable to the productions of works of art. 
the Chola empire. Neither Paganism nor Christiamty imposed 

In these sculptures the principal question that restrictions on what artists might ’ 

confront us is the occurrence of erotic scenes, nor did either demand of him that he should 
!h the of the gods, where devotees con- try to represent the unrepresenublc......How 

gregawd to purify their overburdened souls, different is the state of things in ^dia. Here 
even ihe most catholic modem mind fails to two of tltc predominant religions forbid abso- 

«wwecittte this'CTride^ moral basis in lately the representauon of human forms.. 

rdigious stojctures, around the The Hindus a®e too much interested m Meta- 
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physics and ultimate reality to make good 
artists. Art is not the discovery of reality— 
whatever reality may be and no human being 
can know. They created many limited mons¬ 
ters.symbolical of their cosmos.” One 

wonders why eroticism in Indian art escaped 
the attention of this purist critic of Indian art, 
or what his opinion is of Lady Chatterlys Lover? 

Fortunately, there are others. I'hus Stella 
Kramriscli, a familiar face fur many decades in 
Calcutta has stated: “Moral man, limited in 
action, has only two arms anti hands; but an 
Indian image of divinity may have many times 
that number to show the divine acts i>i all 
directions ut space throughout the cosmos. 
The pliable plastic form in which the arms 
proliferate sculpturally is consistent in itself, 
yet may appear paradoxical when thought of 
outside the creative mould in which the multi¬ 
ple arms and hands are cast as ^sy’^hols.” 
(Kramrisch —Indian Sculpture. Philadelphia. 
l960.pp.24-25). Like Kramrisch, there are 
other original minds in the West, in the field 
of international culture and understanding 
such as Prof. Tucci, the doyen of Fairopean 
Orientalists, wdio feels “But those im.agcs are 
laden with phisophical and liturgical implica¬ 
tions, In them are galheied the mystical expe¬ 
rience of India, a passion that consumes the 
world of things and dissolv es the personalities 
in indefinable beginnings and end all crcatiojis. 
These couplings arc not erotic insanities, but 
are intended to recall to the initiate the })ri- 
meval androgyne, the one who was il tempore 
when the universe yet did not exist, is the in¬ 
divisible union of two opposed yet complimen¬ 
tary principles, from whose united labour life 

springs eternally.“G.Tucci -Nepal. New 

York. I962.p,23), 

Indian art rose over the matabolism of man, 
to represent the natural and supernatual in per¬ 
fect harmony. Pure devotion and the obscene 
together complete the repertory to show the 
forms. Indian art therefore is creative 


but its spiritual basis is often misunderstood 
by the uninitiated. To the one ultimate uni¬ 
versal Being, there was nothing unknown about 
frail liumanity, because he was omniscient. 
Gods were men and behaved like men. In 
Indian Olympia, there was no dirt, no filth 
and no taboos. Take for example Indra and 
Ahalya. There was no separate heaven for the 
twice born godly Bramhins or the lowly 
Harijans. Late J.L.Nchru while referring to 
the charm of Indian art stated: “In India we 
find during every period, when her civolizalion 
bloomed, an intense joy of life and nature, a 
pleasure in the art of liv'ing, the development 
of art, music and literature, song dancing and 
painting, theatres and highly st)phislicatcd 
enquiry into sex relations. '"(Discovery of 
India). The placid cqulibrium of sane 
balanced life, w'hich the materialism of Marx 
after foreign colonialism is destroying. 

First we have to differentiate between 
Eroticism and Rf)inanticism. The former 
w'as the liberation of the creative impulse in 
the organization of the plastic symbols with 
its own discipline and basic rhythm, intimating 
the existence of strange currents in the sub¬ 
terranean passages of the sub-conscious. They 
.are rem.arkable for their utter devotion to 
form as was theii devotion to religion. History 
of this eroticism goes back to the early centu¬ 
ries of the Christian era, I mean the so-called 
Bacchanalian groups, which are possibly 
derived from goshtha life recommended by 
Vatsayayna. Their earliest appearance is in 
the Saka-Kushana art of Mathura. They seem 
to go down the empty corridors of time, since 
the internal evidence indicates evolution. 
The alleged early pieces are in Romano- 
Hellenistic style, while that at National 
Museum at New Delhi, originally found 
at Maholi and allied places from Pali-Khera, 
are typically Indian, in dress a.s well as physical 
types. How their association ih structures, 
affiliated with the gentle creed of Ruddha it 





EROTIC SCULPTURES OF ORISSA 


to be explained? The aaswer is that no¬ 
twithstanding the fact of these being products 
of an abstract school, dedicated to religion, 
individual architects had liberty to create 
diversions. They were aided by the humanism 
of the art and the social milieu. 

Wliile eroticism differs from Romanticism 
a second distinction has to be mads between it 
and Nudism. Antiquity of Nudism in India 
goes back to C.2800—1500 B.C., the palmy 
days of Harappa culture, d'his is the bronze 
girls” Irom Mohenjodaro. The same, 
is the case with the male ligure in red stand- 
stone. A female with an exggeratcd vulba 
is found on stone and clay discs e.vcavated at 
various historical sites like ra.\ila, and Sarnath. 
One sucli figure was found by late Dr. d'li. 
Bloch in a stupa at Nandangarh, whose 
dating was uncltaritably criticised by N. G. 
Majumdar, with his subjective method of 
excavations initiated by late Sir J. H. 
Marsliall, without answering the cpiestion 
whether the mud envelopes on the stupas had 
not disturbed the contents. If he confused the 
sc<iucnce at Chanhu-Daro what gurantce there 
is far Nandangarh. At Matuhra that vast 
crucible of cultures from 2nd century B.C to 
4th cemry A.D., naked female yakshis occur on 
the railings of Bhutesvara. On each of these 
a thii\ diaphanous drapery is indicated; never 
thcless the famlc membro genre is visible below 
it. Many of the Bacchanalian pieces are half 
naked, showing amorous poses. They disa- 
appear with the Guptas. 

Then ff)r centuries they remain in 
abeyance They make a fresh appearance. 
Allowances no doubt have to be made 
for disappearance of monument s, 
nonetheless love scenes have seldom been 
found from Gupta to Pratihara art. 'Ihey 
recur again with Chandella, Paramara, 
Chaulukya, and Gajapati foundations. If you 
feel that one bath in the Ganga cleans away a 


H 

life times impurities. Few ringing of bells for 
seeking peace of mind absolves a man and 
woman of all hypocrisy, chicanery, perjury 
and forgery. If one sight of his murthhe 
who is anadi, ananta and avinasfn purifies the 
worst black marketeer, liar, criminal and 
social anarchist, then, why wonder about 
images on temples engaged in sexual yoga ? 
Gan there be anything kalusha in the abode 
of kalushanasano ? Givilization has made the 
rriystcr)' of creation a venal sin. But v^hy 
should the creative artists be deterred from 
])rolifcration of forms for the formless; in 
dopicliiig Itncly and passionate embraces 
between purus/io and prakilti, symbolised by 
the eonjiigid relation between man and 
Woman. T hey are mere plastic symbols. 

The creative mind seeks basic ideas and 
forms. The eternal message of this art goes 
directly to the heart of (he unsophisticated 
millions. 1 he vagueness of phantasy that 
takes its birth in the glory of creation, 
is properly roiitrolled, by accepted icono- 
giaphic t:liclies ; which while offering endless 
scope ior variations, never permitted the 
betrayal of fundamental ctliks. Since the 
creed insists tliat fJrjd resides everywhere ; 
is there any place between an untouchable, 
hut and a Marble palace, where he is not 
present ^ Most sordid and unclean actions of 
humanity, we are informed, are due to divine 
urge ( I'ini karau ! Arnra kari ) Do not the 
Upanishads contain the message that all our 
conceptions, notions, ideas and ideals are 
related with some aspectes of the Divine 
Being. God created the Bramhin, but, God 
also created the unclean pig, Vishnu-Nara- 
yana took the form of the boar to save the 
earth from a primordial watery grave. 
Do not Yont and Ungam symbolise creation 
and this union represent Karma. Does not 
the Bhagavata Gita ( X. 22 ) define the Lord 
as “I am the best that procreates ?”. The 
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Chbaa^yogya Upanitbad defiaes OM as union 
of sex£s. 

Leaving aside these spiritual and philo> 
sophicsl speculation lei us examine the ques¬ 
tion whether they were not inspired by any 
particular cult. It is undeniable that the 
numerous Lakulisa images prove that ancient 
and mediaeval Orissa was a stronghold of the 
Kapalikas or the Kaulas. They were one of 
the sects of Lakulisa-Pasupatas. These 
Kapalikas used to be associated with Yogtnls in 
whose temples they performed their orgiastic 
rites. The existence of two Ghaushant-yogini 
and hypatheral temples in Orissa lend colour 
to this theory. Lakulisa doctrine in the very 
beginnings like Neo-Vaishnavism might have 
been very pure, but in course of time degene¬ 
rated into objectionable practices. They 
were referred to by Soinadeva, Kshemendra 
and Vamunacharya, who mercilessly attacked 
their debased ritual and practices ( De$op>adsa 
Hafjnamola ]92'i, pp. 24-25.). It was the 
Kapalikas who practised human sacrifice 
whicli took place in Orissa. Pramod Chandra 
has garnered a mass of data, w'liich pointed out 
that they always carried a CLUB. (Lalit Kala, 
Nos. 1 &.2 1956. pp. 103,1 ) 

Late Dr. P. G. Bagchi has shown that 


centuries after the appearance of Lafctdiaa, the 
cult practices and its esoteric rittials wene 
reformed by Matsyendranatha and Krishna*- 
pada {KauJa-jBaaa-nlrfi^a and som otksfMiaor 
Texts of the School of Matsyendrandtija, Calcutta 
Sanskrit Series. 1934. pp. 27, 35, 311-39, and 
127). But all tlidir efforts were futile. Not 

even Sankaracharya’s measured logic and 
reviling could dissuade the masses from 

following their absurd practices. The origins 
of these esoterism is probably deep rooted in 
Pre-Aryan traditions of India ; germs of 
whose adoption are traceable in the Upanishads 
and Bhagavate Gita. When Vedic religion and 
social organizations lost vitality, when the 
middle path of Gautama the Buddha and 
extreme austerities propounded by Mahavira 
declined, lacking social leaders to lead a 
better, moral and ethical life, these elements 
lying dormant in substratums of the folk mind, 
enveloped the psychology of the population, 
particularly the Sudras with the aid of rich 
and poor, Kings and subjects alike. Rankini, 
a sylvan divinity of the aboriginals transform¬ 
ed herself as a Bhairavi. Neri-bhut found 
a temple in Suri. This is probably one of the 

reasons of erotic sculptures on the temples 
of Orissa. 



Indian and Foreign Periodicals 


Presence of Russian Fleet in Indian Ocean 

From the point of view of domination by 
warships the Indian Ocean' has never been 
Indian. It had been a British Ocean and 
latterly an American Ocean ; but never Indian. 
The reason is that India has no strength of 
Warships. The most recent aspirant in the 
field of naval power is Russia. Russian War¬ 
ships abound in the Indian Ocean ; but the 
Indian Government are officially unaware of 
their presence. This ridiculous attitude has 
been commented upon by certain newspapers. 
The Swarajya of December 5, 1970 said ; 

The presence of an expanded Soviet fleet in 
the Indian Ocean region is being discussed in 
other countries, but the Government of India 
continues to profess ignorance about it. The 
Foreign Minister, noted increased naval activity 
by the other powers but not the Soviet Union. 
The question related to navel bases in the 
Indian Ocean, and Sardar Swaran Singh ex¬ 
pressed concern that the USA and UK had 
concluded agreements for staging facilities. He 
added : “According to our information, the 
Soviet Government has no military bases in 
the Indian Ocean area.” India’s strong 
opposition to the establishment of bases in the 
Indian Ocean had been conveyed to all the 
powers, including the Soviet Union. 

But developments in regard to big power 
Presence in the Indian Ocean show that no 
revenal is possible. The non-aligned coimtries 

19 


are in no position to influence developments, 
for the powers concerned are too big. More¬ 
over, the Lusaka Declaration has come too late; 
the rival fleets have been here for two years 
and have recently augmented their capacity, 
which they could not have done but for bases 
and facilities already available. The presence 
of both US and Soviet Fleets is, therefore, a 
reality. India as a big country in the region 
must be heard. But her views to command 
attention must take into account the full 
picture. She cannot harp on the old statements 
that the only countries which have stationed 
warships in the Indian Ocean area are the US, 
France and the UK, and exclude the Soviet 
Union. What has really given edge to the 
rivalry is the presence of the Soviet Fleet. 

The Swatantra and other democratic oppo¬ 
sition members have sent a conmunication to 
the Prime Minister giving details which had 
so far not been available. “We are surprised 
how the Government of India had no informa¬ 
tion of the formation, recently by the Soviet 
Union, of an Indian Ocean Fleet, with a 
general total presence of 20 ships. These ships, 
according to our information, include : four 
to eight cruisers and destroyers, both missile- 
equipped ; one to five regular destroyers; 
some six to ten support ships; four to ten 
“scientific research ships” (spy ships) ; and an 
unknown number of submarines including 
missile equipped nuclear submarines. Of 
more impartance has been the recent addition 
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to the Soviet Indian Ocean fleet of a new type 
, tankdanding ship. In August last, Soviet 
marines were oflloadcd from this new type ship 
on the island of Socotra near the entrance to 
' the Red Sea. This was the first permanent 
basing of Soviet forces to defend a communica¬ 
tion base being built for the control of the 
Soviet fleet in the region. The .Soviets arc in 
active negotiation with countries like Ceylon, 
Mauritius and Somalia in an attempt to seek 
further bases. The Soviet use of Pakistani ports 
for Soviet “spy ships” designated as fishing 
boats is well known, 

“Since 1968 when the Soviet Union began 
maintaining a continuous presence in the 
Indian Ocean, they have made over 50 good¬ 
will or flag-showing visits to over 25 ports in 
some 20 countries in the area. They have 
also engaged in training exercises and space 
support activities. In 1970, there has been an 
estimated increase of about 75 per cent in the 
number of their visits to the Indian Ocean. 
According to our information, when these visits 
first started in 1968, the squadron included 
ships from the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets and 
was made up of F-class submarines, guided 
missile light cruisers, guided missile destroyers 
and conventional destroyers. These initiatives 
have finally led to the Soviet Union forming 
an Indian Ocean Fleet”. 

The communication concludes by saying 
that since the Soviet Union is a friend of India 
it should be possible either to persuade them 
to refrain from such activities or to publicly 
pronounce in regard to Soviet initiatives and 
not to exclude them from the list of Big Powers* 
presence. 

Four Wives for Muslims 

„ . Mr. Justice S. A. Masud of the Calcutta 
Court writes in the Law Journal (quoted 
n November 1970 Janata) about Muslim 
^enonal Law Reform. About the Muslim 


law permitting a man to marry four wives at 
a time J ustice Masud says : 

A Muslim is allowed in law to have four 
wives at a time. This law had a history of its 
own. On account of war many soldiers lost 
their lives and the widows and unmarried girls 
in the country were larger in number than the 
male population. It was to meet such a 
contingency Islam permitted a Muslim to marry 
four times. The idea was to avoid promiscuous 
sexual relation and sufferings of the parents of 
the unmarried girls and young widows. Further 
from the historical point of view, many in 
those days were used to marry many times. 
It was thought that a restriction to four wives 
was a healthy golden limit. 

In modern days, those situations no longer 
prevail and for economic reasons, if not for 
other grounds, the common man can rarely 
afford to have more than one wife. Yet some 
unscrupulous men take advantage of this law 
and cause sufferings to their wives on account 
of their wealth or in the hope of getting inheri¬ 
tance from the side of the wives. They forget 
that one of the fundamental tenets of Islam is 
that a Muslim is allowed to marry four times 
only if he can treat all the four wives equally. 
In modem age, women being fema sole and 
also psychologically conscious of their rights 
such a treatment is difficult, if not impossible. 

It is, therefore, necessary that a law should be 
passed whereby a Muslim is allowed to marry 
again during the lifetime of his wife only after 
he gets the necessary sanction from the court. 
The court might grant the sanction if it is 
satufied that the man has no child through his 
first wife or on some other reasonable ground. 

Losses Incurred by Hindustan Steel 

S. V. Raju gives the following figures in the 
Decembers 1970 Labour Bulletin relating to 
losses suffered by the Steel factories of the. 
Hindustan Steel. 
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Total losses 

Rourkela 

Bhilai 

Durgapur 

Alloy 


of HSL 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Year 

including 

Goal 

Washcries 

and 

Fertiliser 

Plant 

Plant 

Plant 

Plant 

Plant 


1966- 67 229.39 

1967- 68 401.19 

1968- 69 399.17 

26 59 

72.05 

39.72 

27.86 

91.21 

113.53 

1.33.61 

180 84 
173.70 

22.65 

47.82 

68.26 


1029.75 

138.36 

232.60 

488.15 

138.73 

Many Public Undertakings are Profitable 

Janata publishes the following table of figures relating to dividend performance of 
public sector undertakings : 

Year 

No. of 
running 

concerns 

No. of con¬ 
cerns mak¬ 
ing profits 

Total pro¬ 
fits made 

Rs, crorcs 

No. of con¬ 
cerns declar¬ 
ing dividends 

Amount of 
dividends 

Rs, crores 

Div. as % 
of paid-up 
capital 

1959-60 

24 

22 

4.97 

4 

1.04 

3.0 

1960-61 

26 

23 

7.83 

9 

1.40 

4.2 

1961-62 

28 

25 

8.66 

8 

1.21 

6.7 

1962-63 

30 

27 

15.20 

11 

2 09 

6.0 

1963-64 

34 

29 

18.54 

12 

2.70 

6.0 

1964-65 

37 

30 

21.25 

18 

3.80 

6.1 

1965-66 

40 

31 

17.51 

19 

2.75 

4.5 

1966-67 

44 

26 

30.83 

19 

7.34 

6.1 

1967-68 

55 

31 

48.43 

22 

10.14 

6.5 

1968-69 

61 

35 

65.36 

21 

11.34 

7.4 


In making a proper assessment of the ability 
of the Public sector to run industries and 
commercial enterprises profitably, one should 
separate the figures relating to enterprises 
initially set up by the State from those show¬ 
ing the profit earning capacity of highly pro¬ 
fitable enterprises like Life Insurance or Banks 
which the State nationalised. That may prove 
that though the State is incapable of organising 
industries and trade ; it can make profit by 
taking away profitable businesses from the 
private entrtspreneurs. 


Large Scale Poultry Farming 

News from Bulgaria published an account of 
large scale poultry farming in that country. 
This shows that industrialisation has not made 
the people of Bulgaria blind to the prime 
necessity of nourishing food for the people. As 
Danton the leader of the French Revolution 
said, bread comes first and then education in 
a nation’s plans for progress. In India we 
think industrialisation comes first. This is a 
mistake which we should correct- Bulgaria 
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is industriaiising but she has not forgotten the 
greater need of food. 

The broiler factory farm built at Kostinbrod 
near Sofia a couple of years ago, is the largest 
in Bulgaria. Nearly six million broilers are 
reared here every year. The poultry factories 
in Rousse, Stara Zagora. Vratsa, Pleven, 
Lovech and Haskovo arc also partly completed. 

The plan for the development of poultry- 
breeding provides that in 1975 the country 
should provide 17 kg of poultry meat and 265 
eggs per head of the population. In order to 
make this a fact, in 1975 the farms are expec¬ 
ted to produce 153 million kg of poultry meat 
in live weight, as against 103 million kg this 
year, and the production of eggs is to increase 
from 1,600 million this year to 2,250 million 
in 1975. \s much as 221 million leva are to 
be invested in poultry breeding in the next five 
years. Fourteen broiler factory farms arc to 
be completed, in addition to one turkey factory 
farm and one duck factory farm, with a total 
capacity of 71 million broilers a year. 

All the poultry factory farms, including 
those that will be set up in future, will achieve 


full synchronisation of forage production, 
broiler production and meat packing. There 
will be automatic regulation of lighting and 
heating, ventilation, feeding, watering and 
cleaning. Only the small chickens will be put 
in and the fattened broilers will be taken out 
by hand. This is expected to raise labour 
productivity five times. 

A large team of scientists from the Academy 
of Agriculture, experts of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the Food Industry, of the 
Central Co-operative Union and the other 
departments are working out long-term plans 
for the. development of poultry-raising in the 
1980*90 period. 

The pioduclion of more and cheaper eggs 
is another inportant problem. Ten poultry 
factory farms with a total capacity of 2.4 
million laying hens arc expected to be built by 
1975. This capacity will range from 100,000 
to 600,000 laying hens. The first of them was 
recently put into operation in the town of 
Tolbukhin. Ti e hens are bred in cages, in 
which all processes are completely mechanised 
and automatic. 
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Socialism by K. Santhanam, Dr. R. C. 
Cooper and Prof. C. L. Gheevala, published 
by the Forum of Free FjOterprisc, Sohrab House, 
235 Dr. D. N. Road, Bombay—1. 
Mr. Santhanam is an ex-minister for State 
Railways and an eminent economist. 
Dr. R. G. Cooper is a Gchartered Accountant 
and Prof. Gheevala is Secretary of the Indian 
Merchants Chamber. They have dealt with 
the subject chapterwise, naming the chapters 
(1) Socialism or State Capitalism, (2) 
Twentieth Century Socialism and (3) Socia¬ 
list Dilemma. 

Jawah&rlal Neheru : a man of letters, by 
Dr. V. N. Chhibber with a foreword by V. K. 


R. V. Rao, published by Vikas Publications 
Delhi, Bombay, Bangalore, Demy Oct, pp 210 
IXVI, cloth. Art Jacket Price 22.50, The 
author has made an analytical study of Pandit 
Nehru’s writings in order to place him in his 
proper position among the important writers of 
the world. Dr, V. N. Chhibber works in the 
Publications and Information Directorate, 
New Delhi and is therefore well acquainted 
with the subject chosen by him. He has a 
lucid style and the ability to make literary 
evaluation and assessment in a convincing 
manner. Mr. V. K. R. V. Rao has rightly 
said in his foreword that the book “fills a 
longstanding gap in the literature on 
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Nehru.** It will help readers to appreciate 
Nehru as a literary figure. 

Ghrlous History of Koh-I-Noor, By N. B. Sen 
published by New {Book Society of India, P. B. 
No 250 New Delhi, Demy Oct. pp. 128, cloth 
Gilt, Art Jacket. Black and white illustrations 
and Art plates. Price Rs. 15.00-24 shilling. 

The author gives in this book the romantic 
history of one of the famous jewels that man¬ 
kind ever possessed. All famous gems have 
Stories and anecdotes connected with them and 
much of these tales have superstition at their 
roots. True history cannot be mixed with 
romance and superstition without losing its 
historical value. The Koh-i-Noor of course 
has much authentic history attached to it and 
all that has been recorded in the book. The 
history of the Koh-i-Noor is by and large a part 
of the history of India. Indian readers will 


fiiid ih diis book i^any . 'tlil^ whidi' a^ 
familiar to them. 

Urlfonlsatlon and Social Change, by prof. 
M* S. A. Rao, published by Orient Longman 
Ltd., 17 Ghittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta—13 
Demy Oct. cloth boiuid Art Jacket pp 254 
-t XII. Maps and plans. * The book presents an 
daborate study of the economic, social, moral, 
political and cultural changes that take place / 
in villages due to their nearness to urban 
centres. Prof. Rao lived in a village near 
Delhi in order to study, at first hand, the 
effects of such proximity to a great and growing 
urban centre. Certain types of changes affect 
rural people very soon and quite intensively, 
while other effects find villagers unresponsive 
and impervious. Prof. Rao has made a clear 
and precise study of all these which will enable 
the readers to appreciate the importance of 
his analytical study. 
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The expectorant and anti-spasmodic action 
of Vasakais well-known from ancient time. 
The addition of Black Pepper and Pi pul 
fruit enhances the activity. Regular use 
of Vasaka relieves cough and cold, lessens 
irritation of the respiratory tract and 
makes breathing easy. Equally efficacious 
for I'/e young and the aged. 
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Dinabandhu Andrews 

Charles Freer Andrews was a man with a 
spiritual, moral and intellectual outlook in 
which there was no place for religious, social 
or conventional prejudices and superstitions. 
He had no racial view point as an Englishman 
and he did not subscribe to the prejudices 
of the nation of his adoption, the Indian 
nation. For, just as he fought against the 
colour prejudice displayed by the imperialist 
British, he also condemned the untouchability 
and caste privileges that Indians observed and 
granted in their social life. His motto was 
service to humanity with particular reference 
to the poor, the helpless, to those who suffered 
from incurable diseases and all those who 
were burdened with ignorance, backwardness, 
exploitation by fellow humans and socio¬ 
political oppression. He therefore came to 
the forefront of the world wide struggle for 
establishing human rights in a fuller measure 
and his name was closely associated with 
removal of the colour bar, improvement of 
the conditions of work and' existence of all 
who -were economically enslaved and exploited 


by factory and plantation owners, and the 
abolition of imperialism and all other social 
and political institutions which reduced 
humanity to a condition which God did not 
create them to shoulder and tolerate. His 
fight to abolish the system of indentured 
labour, his advocacy of labour, demands on 
numerous occasions, his condemnation of the 
conditions of life of working class people in 
the African States and the British Colonies 
and his wide and general support of the 
nationalist movement give one a clear idea of 
what (’harlcs Freer Andrews stood for and 
tried hard to achieve. His close association 
with Gokhale, Lajpat Rai, Rabindranath 
’Fagore, Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, is a 
part of India’s political and cultural history. 
He collaborated with Ramananda Chatterjee 
in a whole hearted manner and was conside¬ 
red to be one of his closest friends. Some of 
his articles published in the Modern Review 
during hLs life time are reproduced in this 
number, which is being published in comme- 
roration of Charles Freer Andrews, a great 
Humanist, who was called Christ’s Faithful 
Apostle by reason of his total attachment to 
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the fundamental principles of Christianity. 
His personal life was like (hat of a Saint and 
he devoted it exclusively and fully to the 
service of Mankind. 

Teaching Patience and Socialism 

We all know what patience is. That is 
what one jjcts steeped into when one goes to 
meet a State Railway train, cash a chetjue at 
a branch (if a nrtiotialised bank, deposit 
money at a governmental milk supply centre, 
gel a telephone call through over an Indian 
Government managed telephone line, gel one’s 
income tax return accepted or get anything 
done by a government department or institu¬ 
tion. The term “government” of course 
includes every type of institution set up by 
the state in order to enable the public to 
enjoy the benefits (if self-government and 
human riglits as understood by the top 
ranking managers of the Indian State and 
States. Whosoever can call himself a public 
servant takes full advantage of the dignity of 
his position and does no work worth the name 
and the public pays him his salary and other 
emoluments as they pay the Maharajas their 
privy purse. It is a privilege to be employed 
as a public servant and it is also a very great 
privilege to be a tax payer of a c(iuntry in 
which all men live by taxing each others 
patience, generosity and staying power. 

We donot know what socialism is. We 
feel that it is a system in which all institutions 
arc run for the greatest advantage of the 
least efficient and willing workers among 
those who are employed by the organisations 
which hang round the neck of the people like 
mill stones. Nobody can expect any public 
servant to work expeditiously in a “Socialist 
Pattern” office or establishment of which 
there is an abundance in India. Originally 
these were packed with political sufferers and 
now they arc run in order to let the public' 
$tjtffer for socialism. SUFFER FOR SOCIAf^; 


LISM is a new ideological concept which has 
found the greatest number of protagonists 
among Indian government’s bureaucratic lords 
and political tin-gods who manage all public 
affairs on the basis of government of the 
people by the anti-nationals for the anti- 
nationa's. For politicians, bureaucrats and 
“public” s(’rvants make a perfect team of 
anti-national elements who extort a very 
large slice of the people’s annual income for 
their own purpose without actually rendering 
the services that political leaders, lop ranking 
officials and men employed at State cost 
should render to the public. There arc rules 
and regulations galore and endless forms 
for “duly filling”; but nothing much happens 
anywhere for which the public of India 
should patiently carry the burden of the 
heaviest and most extortionate system of 
taxation in the world. 

Swaran Singh and .South Vietnam 

Shri Swaran Singh made a very good sugges¬ 
tion at the Commonwealth gathering at 
Singapur for the solution of the South 
Vietnam problem. He said all foreign troops 
should withdraw from South Vietnam so that 
there can be peace in that country. Now, 
the point is who are foreigners in South 
Vfictnam ? Are the North Vietnamese or 
their fifth Columns “foreigners” in that 
country ? They are very similar in appearance 
and many of them call themselves Viet-Gong 
and South Vietnamese. So that if only 
American troops, who are distinctly foreign, 
are made to leave South Vietnam, then that 
country will be easily overrun by the Chinese 
aided (also Russian) North Vietnamese in the 
garb of Viet-Cong. That is what the North 
Vietnamese have always wanted. But if the 
idea is to establish peace then all foreign 
aided and foreign supported “rebels” must be 
forced to cut off’ their foreign connections.^ 
The Chinese, the Russians,, the North Viptr 
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Aamese must guarantee South Vietnamese 
independence and an international force must 
be posted in South Vietnam to see that the 
flow of military aid to the so-called Viet-Cong 
stops, as well as the infiltration of guerrillas 
trained in North Vietnam or China. 

The real trouble is that communists have 
great faith in insidious methods. They will 
always take shelter In subterfuge and make 
use of underhand tactics. The Americans are 
openly anti-communist and aggressively 
opinionated. But if there is to be peace in 
South East y\sia or anywhere the communists 
must learn to live and let live. I'lieir panacea 
of revolutions is a fundamental psychological 
disea.se and not a cure. 

Equality or Privilege 

What attracts mankind more, the lure of 
privilege or the promise of equality with all 
fellow humans ? No doubt very few' people 
who enjoy privilege want to vacate their 
positioji of advantage and wish to occupy a 
less gainful and satisfactory scat of honourable 
equality with all fellow beings, tor once wc 
get used to having more than others, we 
cannot think of having les.s, no matter how 
unjust our prosperity may prove to be. Those 
who have the greatest privilege want to 
maintain that position. Those who have less 
privilege than others always w'ish to have inoic 
so that they could have an easier and more 
enjoyable life. Those who possess less of the 
worldly goods than others whom they do not 
consijdcr to be their superiors ; think that 
equality is a basic moral necessity. For by 
attaining equality they should be getting more 
of consumption goods and other rights. But 
there are many who httve little and yet do 
not advocate equality. They feel that life 
is a gamble and they would prefer to have a 
chance of winning a fortune rather than be 
-'aalisfied with a surt and certain average life. 


So that even among the have-nots there are 
many who would not vote for equality but 
would prefer to be in the gamble. In America 
the belief in the efficacy of personal effort and 
the hope of achieving great success is so strong 
that most ordinary people would vote for 
possibilities of gaining privilege rather than 
for social justice, equality and a virtuous and 
penurious co-existcnce with otlier persons of 
their own sort. They would suffer from want 
patiently in the hope that some day their 
luck would turn and they would leave their 
log cabins to walk into palaces. I’liere are of 
course others who arc told i:)y idealistic people 
to struggle for ecjiiality rather than for personal 
privilege and gain ; and these are the soldiers 
who fight to establish liberty, equality and 
universal brotherhood ; tliat being the only 
sure way to improve their material set up 

in life. 

Even then there are many persons in 
communist countries who try to go round 
rules and regulations and oljlain a larger 
slice of the economic cake compared to their 
fellow men ; and they face harsh punitive 
consequences if they are found out. Many 
communists have died and suffered prison 
sentences for silk, sugar or secret caches of 
foreign coins. This idea to excel others in 
wealth is ingrained in human beings. It is a 
part of their biological make up, a facet of the 
struggle for existence that all orcatuies 
naturally join in to prove that they arc the 
fittest to survive as against others who cannot 
grab or snatch so cunningly. Of course all 
people know that following the elemental 
animal instincts and urges can never lead to 
total human well being. What we call social 
virtue and a civilised existence always point 
to .self-control, self-sacrifice and observance of 
rules of conduct that assure general public 
welfare—the greatest good of the greatest 
number—rather than glorify the rule of 
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animal existence—everyone for himself and 
the Devil for the hindmost—. Greater reward 
for extraordinary merit or higher than average 
productive power and skill may he fitted 
into a scheme which is basically egalitarian. 
But cunning exploitation of lellow humans by 
use of sheer craftiness, cannot be permitted in 
an ethically well regulated coinnumity life. 
Luck, chance or gambling cannot be permitted 
to replace man's active cndeav'our to build 
his fortune and to acquire by honest effort 
what he can possess without injuring and 
depriving others. 

Edward Heath's Aggressive Attitude 

Mr. Edward Heath, Prime Minister ol 
Great Britain spent sometime in Delhi before 
continuing his journey to Singapur for the 
Commonwealth meeting. He had come oitt 
of his own country in order to establish better 
relations with the Commonwealth eountrics ; 
but his methods were aggressive, intolerant 
and self-righteous. Attack is no doubt a very 
effective form of defence ; but that is so 
when people arc at war. Mr. Heath was 
going to a friendly gathering and not into 
battle. His offensiveness therefore was out 
of place at conferences called for peaceful 
communication. He had a guilty mind over 
the proposed sale of arms to South Africa. 
He did not approve of apartheid, he w'anted 
to abolish it in every possible way short of 
armed intervention but he did not think 
supplying arms to South Africa would in any 
way affect his policy relating to apartheid. 
The South Africans will not use any of those 
arms against African who may challenge 
white supremacy and tyranny in a dark 
continent. This absurd attitude was merely 
a proof .of Mr. Heath’s secret approval of the 
South African racialism. Mr, Heath and 
many British leaders are also supporters of 
the colour bar in a more or less modified 


form ; but there arc many British leaders 
and intellectuals who firmly believe in equality 
and in the fundamental human rights of man¬ 
kind. The idea that South Africa can be supplied 
with arms without affecting the British policy 
relating to apartheid is Mr. Heath’s own 
creation and has little to do with logic as 
understood by ordinary mortals. Mr. Heath 
apparently feels that imperialism and white 
supremacy I'an reform ranks and counter 
attack in order to hold up the advance of 
civilisatioti and progress. Mr. Heath certainly 
knows that ethics rest on rationality and that 
the most obnoxious follies of mankind have no 
moral basis. Uncivilised conduct or outlook 
can be criticLsecl by anybody and no one can 
escape criticism by declaring “it is my business 
and does not concern you.” 

Immortalise Persons by Naming Streets 
after Them 

Hero worship is an admirable characteris¬ 
tic in human beings. Those who cannot rise 
to the heights that they would like to, realise 
their ideals in a vicarious manner, so to speak, 
by announcing and showing their admiration 
for persons who have achieved gicatncss. 
This display of admiration is carried out in 
various manners. Those who are lavish in 
their love of greatness in human beings, build 
cities after the greatmen admired by them. 
Washington in the United Stales of America 
is an cxainple of this sort of admiration. Rome 
was named after its founders, the two brothers 
Remus and Romulus who were brought up 
and mothered by a she wolf. Many cities 
have been named after great men since the 
naming of Rome, But not all were built 
for that purpose. Many were just renamed 
by admirers who wished to avoid unnecessary 
expenditure of money and effort. St. 
Petersburg was first changed to Petrograd 
only for Russianizing the name. Later the 
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name was changed to Leningrad by the 
communists who had more reliance on taking 
over ready-made cities than in building new 
ones. Giving names of persons to cities is 
not common in the West. Names derived 
from religion, geographical origin and location 
or races and tribes are more common. Paris 
was named after a tribe. Constantinople or 
Istambul comes from religious connections. 
Many places are named after Red Indian 
Tribes in America, Some countries, of course 
arc named after great men. Rhodesia after 
Cecil Rhodes, Boli\ ia after Simon Bolivar or 
Columbia after Columbus are examples. In 
Britain no cities have been named after 
Shakespeare, Queen Elizabeth, the Duke of 
^Vcllinglon or Victoria. There is a railway 
station in London named Victoria. Oxford 
and Cambridge produced many great persons 
but Isis, remains the Isis the 
Cam remains the Cam and High 
Street, Kings Parade, the Brf)ad and New 
Market Road have not been renamed after 
any great scientists or historians. In Indi.t we 
have many names of towns of religions origin. 
Tliere arc also areas of big cities similarly 
named. Shyainbazar or Bhowanipur in 
Calcutta, or Sibpur, Jadabpur and Kalighat 
in the suburbs arc commonly known places. 
Names of mythological origin can also be 
found in India. Nasik, Kamakshya, 
Rameswaram, Krishnanagar and many others 
may be mentioned. Names like Hyderabad, 
Aligarh, Moghul Serai, Fatehpur etc, have an 
imperialistic significance. Islamabad in 
Pakistan is an attempt at glorification of 
Islam. But the conduct of the people of 
Pakistan may or may not be a credit to the 
religion they profess. There are many names 
which are changed for political reasons. 
Tamil Nadu is of linguistic-political inspira¬ 
tion. 

The present tendency among so-called 


leftists is to change street names. These 
leftists are no more intensely idealistic than 
the British or the French. In London or 
Paris no matter what political groups rule, 
Charing Cross, the Strand, Parliament Street, 
Boulvard St. Germain, L’Etoile, Rue de Rivoli 
donot change to Churchill Cross, Montgomery 
Road, Fabian Street, Boulvard des 
Gaulle, Sartre Square or Rue I*oche. 

In India the socallcd leftists and 
rightists like to display their political and 
economic preferences by confusing the postal 
department and the residents of particular 
localities by changing Dliaramiala Street to 
Lenin Sarani or Chowiunghee to jawaharlal 
Nehru Road. The fact that Lenin did noth¬ 
ing to improve the city of Calcutta or that 
his admirers arc not in a majority among the 
residents and shop owners of Dharamtala 
Street did not deter the name changers from 
glorifying Lenin in that inexpensive manner. 
Had all the councillors who voted for the 
change of name had to pay something or make 
some personal sacrifice for the spread of 
Leninism, there would have ])een no change 
of name. India has many idealists who give 
up nothing to spread the ideals they believe 
in. Communists enjoy their own property 
in India while other fellow believers in 
communism slarv'C or siifi'cr from all kinds 
of wMiit- If all the great men whose memory 
these people wished to perpetuate, required 
that they would have to establish new schools 
in their name, at the cost of those who wanted 
the commemoration, there would have been a 
falling off in the forces of the fighters for new 
thought and new ways of organizing political 

life. Those, who admire our great writers, 
film producers, musicians and political martyrs, 

also give nothing personally but try to get 
things done by impositions on third parties. 
There should be some arrangements for 
making these creators of unnecessary confusion 
spend even a small sum of money before they 
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were allowed to change names of streets. The 
mofiey could then he uiilised for setting up 
statues of the great persons at the street corners 
concerned. We have a very good idea as to 
the lavishncss that people display when called 
upon to pay donatit»ns for even the best of 
causes. 

Another thing that one should remember 
is that all these ehange<l street names can be 
and probably will be changed all over again 
with changes in the ideology of the politi\.al 
majorities. There are signs that there would 
be frquent changes of leadcr.ship in all states 
of India. One should therefore be prepared 
to have street names altered at least every 
four years. There being 5000/6000 towns 
and cities in India we would retpnre tens of 
thousands of great men to fill all the street 
name plates. Of course so long as we can 
also use C'hinese, Vietnamese and Russian 
names ; things should be easier. 

Mr. Heath’s Own Business 

M. Edward Heath Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, considers supplying arms to South 
Africa, developing a naval base in the Indian 
Ocan in collaboration with the l.b S. A., 
following a racist poliev in Great Britain and 
modifying Britain's international economic 
relations in a maimer whicii may incon¬ 
venience other members of the commonwealth; 
as Brilains private affairs which concern no 
other nations than Britain and Britain’s 
as.sociates in these above matters. That 
Mr. Heath is illogical and even intentioriaPy 
untruthful is obvious to all who credit 
Mr. Heath with normal intelligence and 
understanding of the effects of the kind of 
things that Mr. Heath propo.ses to do. If he 
supplies arms to South Africa the risk of war 
in that continent and the chances of the 
Afirican slates seeking the support of the 
Ci^munist bloc will greatly increase. He 


cannot therefore say that it is nobody else’s 
business but his own if he supplied arms to 
South x'\frica. His scheme of creating a 
naval communications centre in the Indian 
Ocean certainly concern other nations, parti- 
cnHrly India. This will make other navies 
active in the Indian Ocean. The Russian^, 
for instance, who are already operating in 
strength here by using Pakistani ports. 
Racialism in Great Britain is something which 
can he criticised by all countries. The British 
can be asked to keep out of other lands if 
the British choose to segregate non-whites 
in Great Britain. Britain no doubt can come 
to what settlements of an economic nature 
.she wishes to make hut if such settlements 
alTecl the international trade of other nations 
adsersely those nations will doubtless com¬ 
plain. It seems Britain’s desire to enter the 
F-uropean Common Market will affect India’s 
exports to Britain. 

Or. Kalidas Nag Memorial Award 

The daughters of Dr. Kalidas Nag have 
instituted the award of a gold medal named 
after the late Dr. Nag, every year to a person 
who lias achieved distinction through literary 
work. The first year’s award was made to 
Mr. Nirod Chaudhury, The award this year 
goes to Mr. Pulin Behari Sen. Mrs. 
Shyamasrec Lai, second daughter of the late 
Dr. Kalidas Nag arranged for a gathering of 
Dr. Nag’s friends, relations and admirers in 
her house at the time of giving aw'ay the medal 
to the recipient. Sri Prasnn Das Gupta of 
the “Indira” society of singers sang a solo 
“Jagate Ananda Yagna” to inaugurate the 
function. The song was much appreciated 
by the people attending the gathering. Suparna 
Devi, grand-daughter of the late Indira Devi 
sang two songs ; “Kichhuta Bujhinc Pravu” 
“Tomar Sonar Thalaya”. After that the two 
singers sang a duet “Tomaya Amaya Milan 
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Habe”. The concluding song was a chorus 
by the grand children of Dr. Kalidas Nag 
“Tumi Amader Pita” which is the Bengali 
version of the Vcdic “Om Pita Nohsi, Pita 
No Bodhi”. We are giving below a free 
engiish rendering of what Mr. Pulin Bihari 
Sen said after receiving the Kalidas Nag 
Memorial Medal. “ The person who received 
the medal before me is famous in two continents 
for his razor sharp intellect ; I am only a 
searcher after facts and I have no claims to 
intellectual achievement. J’he distinction that 
you have endowed me with by this award 
proves that you admit the value of hard work 
in the field of literature. My work has been 
exclusively one of research for the discovery 
of all relevant but forgotten facts connected 
with the life and work of a super man, in 
order to save for posterity such valuable 
documents and evidence as 1 can still unearth. 
Your appreciation of the value of such 
research work is a great encouragement to 
me and to all who devote themselves to such 
work. 

“1 have spent long years in this work of 
collecting facts connected with the history 
of literature ; not in the hope of winning 
awards ; but out of love—and it has been my 
good fortune that I have recieved the affection 
of those whom I revered, as well as the 
friendly support and love of many who have 
worked with me and are my juniors in point 
of age. The persons whom I remember 
particularly at a time like this arc many and 
I can mention the names of only a few. 1 
should record first of all my deep veneration 
for the late Ramananda Chatterjec under whom 
I had the privilege to work for several years 
arid whose words and actions made it very 
clear to me that for sheer depth of love and 
admiration for Rabindranath Tagore he had 
only Dinabandhu Andrews as his compeer. 
It was his great admiration for the poet that 


inspired men like me to take up the study of 
Rabindranath’s life and literature with inten¬ 
sity and devotion. 

“This award which commemorates 
Dr. Kalidas Nag is particularly welcome and 
stimulating to me for the reason that Dr. Nag 
always encouraged me and my co-workers to 
carry on our nationally important work of 
fact finding that we did ; and he showed 
great appreciation for the smallest service 
rendered by anyone in this field of work. He 
mentioned the names of very ordinary persons 
like us to the great savants of the West in 
a maimer which roused our gratitude to him. 
This medal which you have given to me to-- 
day reijiesents Dr. Nag’s unforgettable affection 
for me and is invaluable as such.” 

Death of a Great Magician 

Very few Indians reach a “world’s best” 
standard in any field of achievement now a 
days, P, C. Sorcar, the great magician who 
died in Japan suddenly of a heart attack early 
in January 1971, w.as considered to be the 
world’s cleverest magician by many people 
in many lands. His death at an early age is 
therefore a great loss to India. He was called 
the man with the X-ray eye on account of 
his daring feat of cycling blindfolded through 
the crowded streets of big cities like Paris, 
New York and Calcutta, llis acts of thought 
reading and other mar\ellous magical perfor¬ 
mance of the impossible brought him gieat 
popularity. He was frequently invited to 
foreign countries for demonstrating his 
superb ability to create illusions and he will 
be missed not only in this country but all over 
the world. 

P. G. Sorcar was born in Bengal and was 
educated in Bengal too. lie was a graduate 
and obtained honours in Mathematics in the 
B. A. examination. But he took up the career 
of a magician when he was quite young as he 
found the work creative and fascinating. He 
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was louring Japan with his troupe when he 
died. His body was brought back to Calcutta 
i, for cremation. He is survived by his wife, 
liv four sons and three daughters. VVe offer our 
9:' sincercst condolences to the bereaved 
i' family. 

» Anglo-American Naval Centre in the Indian 

Ocean 

The Russians definitely want to develop 
;> their naviil power in the Indian Ocean. They 
make use of Pakistani ports either openly or 
by subterfuge to keep 9i fairly large number 
of warships in the Indian Ocean region. The 
reason for this cannot be anything but their 

competitive attitude towards Aglo-American 
naval forces. The Anglo-Americans on tlicit- 

part are trying to maintain ever increasing 
naval and aerial forces in this area for the 
reason that the Russians are doing the same, 
David Fairhall says in the Guardian weekly. 
“The British (iovernment has agreed to join 
the Americans in setting up a naval commu¬ 
nications centre on the British island of Diego 
: Garcia in the Indian Ocean—a first move to 

strengthen Britains military presence e.ast 
f of Suez as opposed to halting the withdrawal, 

; “In both London and Washington the 
; new- centre is seen as a counter though only 
of an indirect kind to the Soviet Navy’s 

steadily increasing activity in that part of 
the world. 

. “The Royal Navy already has a naval commu- 
nications centre in Mauritius and an RAF 
I staging post on the island of Gan. Nor would 

i. ;, there seem to be any operational reason to 

use Diego Garcia as an additional terminal 
in the skynet satellite communications system 
with which commanders have been able to 
|/iCommunicate directly with the assault ship 
1^. HMS Intrepid from London or Singapur.” 

ii. :' British eagerness to be of help to Pakistan 

is well known. The Americans too are not 
ijlivcrse to assisting Pakistanis. The Russians 

obviously aiming to have Pakistan in 
list of friends too. In the circumstances 

naval, forces of Russia, America and Britain 


in the Indian Ocean are being augmented 
with a view to take part in a possible show 
down between these powers. That possibility, 
however is remote. But what is very certain is a 

clash between Pakistan and India. When such 

a clash takes place, what will the foreign naval 
forces in the Indian Ocean do ? Will they 

strictly observe their neutrality or will they 
quietly slip in urgently needed military supplies 
to Pakistan while appearing to be neutral. The 

Americans and the British had, in the past, 

pro\idcd arms and munitions to Pakistan 
which that country used against India. Now 
Russiii has Joined the Anglo-Americans. 

This increases the war risk for India. And 
when war comes India will have a tougher 

job to beat Pakistan which will be receiving 

more military supplies on acxount of Russian 
assistance. 

India, of course, fondly hopes that Russia 
will be her devoted friend and supporter. 
But India’s fond hopes have always proved 

baseless. One recalls Nehru’s Hindi Chini 
Bhai Bhai and ludi.is friendship with Burma, 

Ceylon and other lands from which Indian’s 

had been hooted out from time to time, 
India’s ridiculous elTorts at placating North 

Vietnam arc also there to show up India’s 

foolishness in the field -of international 
relations. The presence of foreign naval units 

in the Indian Ocean, therefore, should 
stimulate India to prepare fijr a military 

emergency in which she would be called upon 
to use nuclear arms and much larger air and 
naval forces. With her long coast line India 

will be defenceless if she docs not develop the 
naval arm to a much greater extent. What 

she now possesses may be all right for 

Pakistan; but surely, with China, Russia, 
America and Britain assisting Pakistan ; India 

will not be able to defend her coastline 

effectively without greatly increasing her 
naval and air forces. India will have to look 

for new friends to achieve this. One naturally 
comes to think of Japan, Canada, West 

Germany—but will they help India ? Can 
Indian Diplomacy reach those heights wliere 

new friendships are made and consolidated ? 




INDIAN SETTLERS 
IN AFRICA 

By -C. F. ANDREWS 

I have ii\ my possession a pencil-written 
manuscript, which was given to me hy an 
Indian friend, who travelled many long jour¬ 
neys with me in East Africa. We had talks 
together which sometimes continued far into 
the night ; and I alw.ays found his nature 
the same,—simple, religious, free from the 
least touch of racial bias, perfectly frank 
and open and essentially truthful. He 
had a great wish to accompany me 
on all my ji)urncys, and it would 
have been a delight to me to have had 
him as a companion ; but he had family 
cares had anxieties which bound him. Before 
wc parted, I asked him to put tlown on paper 
some notes concerning his own experiences 
in Uganda and East Africa, and he left tne 
bis pencil-written manuscript, from which 1 
quote the following passages ; - 

“My own experiences during the War were 
chiefly in what is now the Conquered 'rerri- 
lory of German East Africa. I was there 
shortly before the War. Though Indians were 
not treated in the same way as Europeans by 
the Germans, they were treated in a civilised 
manner. There was no segregation of races 
of any kind whatsoever. I am speaking of my 
experiences at Muanza, the chief German port 
on Lake Victoria Nyanza. Germans, Greeks, 
Arabs, Indians, Somalis and others resided side 
by side in the same street on quite friendly 

a 


( Reproduced from 
Tlie MODERN REVIEW, July: 1920 ) 


terms and without any segregation restrictions. 
The women of one nation often passed their 
afternoons with their sisters of another nation 
in friendly talks. Children of all races played 
together in the streets and open spaces, their 
medium of talk being Swahili. The bare¬ 
footed German cliildrcn of my neighbour 
would enter my house and lake food with my 
children, enjoying our Indian rot/. Indians 
had always full and free access to German 
Government officers without any ceremony. 
They could talk frankly with them, even on 
controversial subjects. Officers would take 
heed to any reasonable talk of Arabs, Indians, 
or natives. 

I will give some definite examples to prove 
the nature of the treatment given to Indians 
hy (he German Government. 

(1) I was out of employment during the 
war time. I had my wife and two children 
with me and a relative, who also was out of 
employment. 1 had no current means, of what 
little I had in store whuld be consumed in a 
very short time, if I earned nothing. This 
wjis in war time, as I have related, and so 
I went to the German officer commanding 
and asked for permission to open a class to 
teach students English and Matliernatics ; for 
I had been a teacher. The German Govern¬ 
ment being at war with the English, the 
commanding officer at first took objection to 
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my application ; but when 1 explained to 
him, that I had no other means to maintain 
my wife and children, together with my rela¬ 
tive and myself, he gave file permission and I 
continued to leaeh all the while the Germans 
were in possession ol the town, 

(2) Towards the end of the campaign on 
the borders of Lake Victoria Nyanza, silver 
coins were getting very scarce. The German 
Government needed siKcr very badly, and all 
payments to the Government were required 
to be strictly in silwr. 1 had to pay three 
rupec.s poll-tax to (iov'ernnient, but 1 had no 
silver. 1 explained my position to the officer 
who saw my distress. He told me I should be 
forced to pay ; but when I was just going 
away, he called me back and put three rupees, 
in silver, into my hand and told me to use it 
to pay the tax. He took it from his own 
pocket. 

(3) Indians, who kept Oil Mills, used 
sometimes to burn their oil cakes at night. 
There being no means of export they had 
no use for these cakes. This happened one 
night ; and it was reported that an Indian 
was signalling to the enemy, and he was 
arrested. We went to the Magistrate and 
explained the whole matter to his satisfaction. 
He promised to release the man arrested on 
the next day,—that day being Sunday. Wc 
pleaded that the guilty could be kept in prison 
on Sundays, but the innocent should not be 
allowed to stay in prison for a single moment. 
The man was released. 

(4) An Indian was sentenced to five 
years’ impri.sonment for a political offence. 
On appeal, the Governor reduced the .sentence 
to .six months and pas.scd a general rule that 
no political prisoner should be sentenced to 
more than six months by any I^ocal official. 
In case of a serious offence, the matter should 
be referred to the Government. 


(5) A German officer caused the death of 
his native servant by beating him. He was 
arrested and put under trial. He was in 
prison, when Muanza came into the hands 
of the British. 

(6) Indian prisoners, even in criminal 
cases, were treated quite respectfully. They 
were never required to wear prison uniform. 
Food if sent by their families, was allowed 
them. They were not required to labour in 
public, outside the prison compounds, but 
were taught tailoring, shoe-making, etc., 
indoors. 

(7) During the War, there was, of course, 
control over food ; but there was no distinc¬ 
tion made between Europeans and Indians in 
this matter. Law-abinding people were not 
harrassed in any way, whatever might be their 
nationality. 

(8) When the British forces bombarded 
Bukoba, where there were many British Indian 
subjects with their w'ivcs and children, the 
Germans gave protection to Indians in a camp 
eleven miles off, built specially for them. 
Again, when the Germans left Muanza they 
kept fifty native soldiers in the town up to the 
last moment to protect the Indians. 

I shall now write down, as they come into 
my mind, some general considerations about 
the treatment of Indians in German East 
Africa, and then proceed to speak of Uganda 
and the East Africa Protectorate. 

Before the War, the question ofindi&n 
immigration into German East Africa came 
up for settlement. A Royal Commission 
from Berlin was appointed, and after making 
full enquiries they decided that Indians were 
desirable, and that the country could 
not be developed without them. After that, 
the Indians had no restrictions about entering 
German East Africa,. 
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The natives in German East Africa were 
not subject to any segregation measures, They 
were able to reside within the towns, if they 
so wished, in the Muanza district. 
Since there was very little colour prejudice, 
the German took the Indian to be his fellow 
citizen, and the Indian in his turn took the 
native to be his fellow-citizen. But I must 
say they did not desire the presence of 
any mischievous and wild people, like the 
Masais. 'Fhey drove them away from their 
territory, back to British East Africa. They 
did not like ‘reserves’, such as the ‘Masai 
Reserve’, in British East Africa. They did not 
govern on that principle at all, as far as I 
could see. Of course, I am only speaking of 
the district which 1 know, near lake Victoria 
Nyanza, 

The (iovernment had an Educational 
Department for native children. They engag¬ 
ed a (ienrian Headmaster, oti Rs. 375 per- 
monlh, and they had some six or seven 
teachers at the Muanza School. German, 
Swahili, and Mathematics, were the chief 
subjects taught. Each boy received five cents 
for food every day and free clothing every 
six months, and also free lodging in a board¬ 
ing house attached to the school if he were a 
boarder. I myself attended that School for 
about six months, in 1916. 

I can say this, that the natives were far 
better treated in German East Africa than 
those on the Congo. Concerning morality, I 
am quite sorry to say that the lower strata, 
both of Indians and Europeans, kept native 
women in their houses. 

In Uganda, the colour prejudice is at 
once evident. Indians arc considered deci¬ 
dedly inferior to Europeans, and even to 
natives ; and the natives are taught to look 
down upon Indians. This is otie of the roots 
of, all the trouble. 


Under ‘segregatton' principles, the Indians 
arc forced to live in restricted areas. This 
restriction is often at the caprice of the 
Chief Government officer for the time 
being for instance, a certain area at 
Entebbe was allotted to Indians. They 
erected buildings at great cost and trouble. 
Then a new area was assigned to them and 
they were induced to build houses. But now 
this new area, owing to certain natural 
reasons, has been neglected and at last 
abandoned. It has gone worse than the 
“Deserted Village” of Goldsmith. However 
the officers still seem bent on following the 
same mistake, A new area at Jinja has been 
surveyed, and Indians of the old township 
are being induced, persuaded, or compelled, 
one way or another, to abandon the old place 
for the new. Though there is ample room 
everywhere for the European residents, they 
are to be allowed to occupy the old Indian 
area. This continual harrassing of the Indians 
is very objectionable. 

In contrast with German East Africa there 
is iKj Educational Department in Lfganda for 
native children's education ; and 1 must add, 
for the sake of justice, there is none for 
European children also. 1 think this careles¬ 
sness about educatiim very harmful. 

A V'cry troubling and increasing ve.xation 
is the scpanalion of races on the railways 
and steamers. We find now introduced every¬ 
where the distinction written up,— ‘For 
Europeans’,- —‘For non-Europeans.' This is 
regarded by Indians as intended to make all 
Europeans into one superior class. 

I candidly believe that colour prejudice 
against natives on the part of Indians is as 
I should feel no distiction whatever between 
them and myself. At the same lime, the 
weaker sex, among Indians, is very helpless 
and timid and has to be protected. Many 
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of the natives arc still wild and savage and 
frighten Indian women. I once saw a Somali 
forcibly ejiter a compartment reserved bv an 
Indian family, and ocupied by 3 males,—one 
of them eccentric —his wife and live children. 
The Indian station-master and the (ioancse 
guard tried their best to get him down, but it 
was of no avail. 

In land policy, as far as I have studied, 
there is no distinction in irganda, I should 
like to see all pcopli; on an ecpi.il footing 
and allow'ed to obtain land freehold on equal 
terms. There should also be educational 
facilities given, as soon as possible, both to 
European and to Indian children, as well as 
to the native children. There should be 
Government education for all. in the Mission 
Schools, I have heard that sometimes the 
Christian natives are taught to look down on 
the Indians as ‘heathen'. This should not be 
done, for we are ;dl of us brothers and 
sisters. 

Concerning morality, human weakness 
prevails in Uganda, as in German East Africa, 
and Indians show a tendency that way. 1 know 
also of one Arab supplying native women to 
Europeans, and really things are bad. The 
people of Uganda themselves arc very immoral 
and this was the case long before lairopcans or 
Indians entered the country. Wmereal 
diseases prevail much among the people of 
Uganda. Other native races are not so 
notorious for that. 

The treatment of natives by Europeans that 
I have seen, while residing in I'ganda, is 
neither worse nor better than that which I 
have seen in German East Africa. 1 know of 
two cases of Europeans being punished in the 
law courts for ill treatment of natives. 

There is no segregation of natives, and no 
reserves such as tho.se in British East Africa. 
But it is wrong for Government to spend no 
money^at all on educating the natives. 


I have heard that the British East Africa 
Government once asked for natives from 
Uganda to do some menial work. But Uganda 
replied that their natives were not meant to 
do the menial work of Brilsih East Africa. 
They would rather keep to themselves. I 
think this is a good thing, because it is not 
good for people of Uganda to go to British 
East Africa as menials. 

About British East Africa I do not know so 
much, because most of my time has been spent 
in Uganda and German East Africa. 

One thing is .it once to be noticcil. After 
the coming of the South Africans the colour 
prejudice has gone very iiigh. 

There is a marked diiference belw'een 
British E.ast Africa and what I found in 
German East Africa and Uganda, In British 
East Africa all sorts of restrictions abound 
and things are going every day from bad to 
worse. In large are.is of the country, land 
cannot be purchased by Indians at all ; and 
no lands frotn Europeans are allowed to be 
transferred by purchase to Indians. In the 
townships, segregation is being carried out 
more aad more definitely and Indians are 
being harrassed. Tbe colour prejudice is 
strongest in British East Africa than anywhere 
else, much worse than Uganda. 

Major Grogan has been veiy active in 
advocating a policy jigainst Indians. He in¬ 
sulted Sir Edward Northey at a dinner, and 
asked him if he had come into the country 
with any powers of his own, or merely as a 
‘telephone girl’ to give out message.s from 
I.ondon. That was very insulting. I have 
heard that the anti-Indian policy, which is 
now being so strongly advocated, is due to 
Major Grogan, the same Major Grogan who 
was once imprisoned for flogging a native be¬ 
fore the court house in Nairobi. 

As to treatment, I have seen on the rail¬ 
ways that Indians are frequently insulted. 
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They have often to endure insults from native 
porters, who push them on purpose and are 
encouraged to do so by Europeans. In order 
to get on to the platform, Indians, are obliged 
to purchase platform tickcls which are not 
needed by Europeans; and the oldest 
carriages are kept for the use of Indians, 
Everywhere, the South African anti-Indian 
influence is being felt, and things are each day 
going from bad to worse as I have said. 

I trav(?llcd yesterday, by the third class, on 
the T liika Railway, in order to see for myself 
what happened to Indian third class, passen¬ 
gers. I found that the African native did not 
wish of his own accord, to get into the carriage 
where Indians were sealed ; hut he would be 
told to go in, and pushed in, by the native 
railway porters. 1 suspect some one must 
haue told the porters to do this, 

I sec that the Economic Commission 
Report recoinmends a purely industrial edu¬ 
cation for the native. Hut why not intellec¬ 
tual also i’ Are they not human creatures, 
just the same as ourselves, and therefore 
capable of intellectual knowledge ? Again 
the Economic Report says, on page 3.3.-’In 
every direction the sphere of the Indian is not 
eomplemental, but competitive with those 
of the European and the African,’ 

1 his idea, I have found, is the root of 
all the evil. It is the main reason of the 
colour prejudice in all the colonies. Neither 
Europeans, nor, I must say, Indians, go to 
foreign countries as mere philanthropists, hut 
rather as exploiters, Europeans have never 
cared one straw for American Indians, 
aboriginal Australians, Tasmanians, and other 
weak races. And though outwardly they 
profess to protect the Africans from the ravages 
of the Indians, it is not really the case. 
They seek to remove the Indian not because 
they wish to protect the nrtives, but because 
they want to remove competition. 


For this very same reason, as far as I am able 
to judge, they do not wish to allow Germans in 
the Colonics. I know very well that the 
German Government in East Africa is worse 
than the British but they make it out to be 
injurious to the natives, because they 
want to destroy competition. They say they 
must protect the native against the bad 

treatment of the Germans. 

Even if they would admit the Germans 

back after a little while, they would not like 
to allow the Indian to remain; because 
the Indian, with his very plain manner of 
life, can save at far less expense; and so the 
Indian creates very keen competition. 

There is one great diflcrence between 
South Aftica and East Africa. In South 
Africa both Europeans and Indians arc 
closely in touch with the natives; whereas, 
ill East .Africa, with the exception of some 
European settlers, it is only the Indian traders 
who are in close touch with the natives. 
Hence, in East Afiica, there is all this talk 
of the evil results of Indian contact with the 
natives, which is not lieard in South Afriea. 
Oherwise, I cannot liclicve that the European 
is superior in the matters of morals to the 
Indian. I have seen things happening with 
my own eyes which sliow that the European 
is not morally superior. 1 said that both 
races are victims to immorality and 

exploitation, and that is the truth 

of the whole matter. In chastity neither race 
can teach anything to the naked Kavirondo; 
while the Buganda were very immoral long 
before any foreigners entered Uganda. 
This talk of the Commission about Indian 
imrnorahty,—as though the Indian alone was 
weak in these matters,—is altogether one¬ 
sided, and it should not have been brought 
forward. 

European settlers, 1 have often noticed, 
are supplied with native labour by the 
Government officials, while Indians have to 
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arrange for their own ladour. Yet everywhere 
the European settlers eomplaiti that their 
native labourers run away; but I have 
seldom heard of such complaints ftom 
Indians. The deep reason is the 
difierent treatment given to tlie natives. 
Europeans know that they can still go on 
applying to the oflidials for more labour, 
and so they do not take care to treat the 
labourers well. But Indians n(»t being able 
to rely on Government help, have to treat 
their labourers well and pay higher wages; 
and thus the natives prefer to come and work 
for Indians, 

I admit fully that Indians arc backward 
in sanitatioti and that this is one of their 
worst faults. But I have to find lault also 
with Government in this matter, to some 
extent. l‘or since tiiere arc separate 
quarters for Europeans and Indians, the 
Government takes full care of the sanitary 
drainage and cleaning and watering of 
the European area, almost totally neglecting 
the Indian cjuarter. In conseciucncc, the 
Indians are the fust victims of epidemic 
diseases. In German East Africa, where I 
lived, I here were no separate quarteis; and 
in consec|ucnce the whole township was 
cleaned and watered each day and epidemics 
very rarely occurred. 

We may be told that the poverty of Indians 
sent over to Africa the bubonic plague. This 
may very likely be true. But is it not equally 
true that the Erropean war sent over to 
Africa and to India the Influenza epidemic ? 
And did not the Influenza epidemic, which 
the war brought willi it, kill as many as six 
millions of people in India alone, and more 
than a crore of people in the whole world ? 

Nature is a great jtidge, and wc cannot 
defy her judgments, Nature says to us, that 
we are all brothers and sisters together in this 


world ; and if we break any least of her 
laws we shall have to undergo punishment 
to that extent. It is the same everywhere. 
We, Hindus, have ill treated the low-caste 
Shudras ; and we are undergoing punishment 
for lliis ; and until wc undo the wrongs done 
to them, we shall not be able to call ourselves 
sons of God. This last War (I wish it would 
prove the ‘last’, but I fear it cannot be so,) 
teaches us the same lesson. If the Europeans 
here, in East Africa, learn the lesson and treat 
Indians and natives and every one with equal 
treatment, then wc Indians will learn in turn 
to treat all as our brothers and forget our 
differences. 

I agree with you, after our long talk last 
night, when you say that Indians should not 
consent, to be separated racially, having a 
franchise of their own, cutting out, as it were, 
little colonies for themselves in these foreign 
countries, and dividing themselves off from 
their brothers by high walls which they can 
hardly look over, I agree with you that this 
is not humane but narrow and selfish and 
against true religion. I have always held that 
the ideals of patriotism and nationalism, are 
not hninane, and so Indians should not help 
in creating race distinctions, at least in a 
foreign country. I believe in common, not 
separate, elections ; in common, not racial 
parliaments or councils. I believe in this, 
because I believe in one God, who is our 
Father, and we arc all His children. Thus 
far I agree. 

But, with all ileference to your views of 
humanity, which coincide with mine, I differ 
from your views as to who should receive the 
vole. You stated that the test, not only of 
the candidate for the Council, but for the 
electorate itself, should be the knowledge of 
the language of the Government. Now, as 
far as I can see, the test for the candidate 
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should be the ability to understand the great 
questions which face the Government so as 
to come to solutions and to express them. And 
so it is necessary for the candidate to know 
the vState language. But I differ from you, 
when we come to the test of the voter. There 
the test should not be ability to express views 
in tlie State langutige, but simply common- 
sense, The most intelligent voters are often 
th«)se, who do not read books and newspapers, 
but tlunk a great deal, while they go about 
their business, and when they sit {piietly l)y 
themselves. So, it is not necessary for the 
voter to learn the State language, if it is 
foreign. It is cmly necessary for the voter to 
be a man t)f commonsense. 

If any candidate wants to win election and 
docs not understand the language of the voters, 
then he should learn the language of the 
voters. This is belter than that the voters 
should he compelled to learn the Slate 
language. 

You, explained, in yoiir argument last 
night, that the people of Uganda, if they 
wished to have votes in the British part of 
the Administration, might have to learn 
English, before getting the vote. But is that 
a good position ? We shall soon be asking 
for votes for our sisters, as well as for our¬ 
selves. Can we force them to learn English ? 
Should the people of Uganda and other 
nations be forced to learn English ? I think 
it very troublesome and unnatural. 

Now, concerning a State language in East 
Africa, is English a natural State language ? 
For the sake of inconveniences caused to a 
certain number of Englishmen and Indians 
and other foreigners, which make them dislike 
the trouble of itorning thoroughly the native 
language, can we force, as time goes on, the 
numberless natives, who wish to qualify them¬ 
selves for a to learn a most troublesome 


language like English ? Is it not more reason¬ 
able, that we few foreigners, in order to live 
among them and exploit their country should 
learn the native language and govern them 
through (he native language ? Even for 
cxploiling,—to look at the most selfish side,— 
is it not safer ? I think, therefore, that in 
Uganda the .State language should be Luganda 
and nol English ; that not only at Mengo 
(the native capital) but also at Entebbe (the 
European capital) everything should be 
carried on in Luganda, and not in English. 

I sec that Mahatma Gandhi is advocating 
that Hindi should be the Stale language for 
India, and not English. In German East 
Africa, Swahili was tlir, language of the 
German Government and also (he language 
of the people. 

1 leave here about 7 a. m. lV)r Nairobi, and 
reach Mombasa about December 28th and sail 
for India. I hope to go to the Shantiniketan 
Ashrama, which you love so much ; for I 
wish to spend some quiet days there. 1 am 
finishing this very early in the morning, 
because I am afraid I shall not see you again, 
as you are now in the Hospital. I wished very 
much to discuss the matter once more with 
you ; but these are my views.” 

This was the end of the MSS. which my 
friend left with me at Kampala, in Uganda, ■ 
before starling back across the Great lake. 
I have read over his words many times since, 
and I value them for the fairness of their 
admissions and for their obvious sincerity and 
simplicity. 

The picture which I retain most vividly 
of him in my mind is the characteristic one, 
where he was seated in a retired corner on 
the deck of the steamer “Clement Hill” 
during our journey across the Lake. A 
large illustrated volume of Luther’s 
version of the Bible, in German, was 
on his lap, and his English New Testament by 
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his side, open at his favourite chapters, the 
Sermon on the Mount. lie is a Hindu, 
rejoicing in what Ls to liiin the supreme 
teaching of his rdigion, namely, Ahimsa,- — 
that harmlcssncss to all (iud’s crc.itures, whose 
positive side is Love. He had gone, so he 
tohl me to school under the Cennan head 
master, at Muanza, and had been sealed day 
after day with the children, in order to learn 
German, because a copy of laulier’s version 
had been given to him and he had been t(dd 


that its rendering of the Sermon on the 
Mount threw a new light on its inner meaning. 

I wish indeed he could have been spared 
from his family duties to accompany me to 
South Africa ; for f felt again and again, 
when we talked over many things together, 
that his simple, direct, religious outlook upon 
life might have helped me more towards the 
solution of the problems which were awaiting 
me, on my arrival in Johannesburg, tlian any 
(onvcntional political discussions. 




















RACE PREJUDICE- 
AN ANALYSIS 

By—O. F. ANDREWS 

Wficn we make a study of race prejudice 
in history in modern times some very interest¬ 
ing factors become apparent. One thing is 
certain. f.ittle children naturally make no 
race distinction. iMirthermore, it can be 
proved, that there is no such thing as racial 
instinct ‘in the blood,’ J*’or instance, New 
Zealand has been colonized almost entirely 
from Oreat Britain and yet there is very little 
prejudice against the Maoris. I’o take another 
instance, the prejudice in England against the 
Jews, which was at one lime very strong there, 
has now almost entirely vanished. 

If we consider the rise of race prejudice, 
it has almost always some form of conflict 
behind it. Sometimes the conflict is for 
money and therefore purely economic, at othe.r 
times it is a struggle for position, status and 
social prominence. The origin of the caste 
system in India is somewhat obscure. Yet 
there is no doubt that in its historical devch)- 
ment ‘Caste’ has been apt to run along lines 
parallel to those of‘race*. The fact that one 
person cannot eat with another, or intcr-marry 
with another, leads almost inevitably to the 
growth of exclusiveness and aloofness. If we 
attempt to analyse the situation which has 
been produced- in the modern world by race- 
prejudice, the following factors seem to come 
out clear from the analysis. 

(a) The prejudice against persons of 
another race, may appear suddenly anywhere 
in any land and people who arc themselves 
the victims of race prejudice not seldom dis- 
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criminate against others in their own country. 
To take one example the Japanese are them¬ 
selves discriminating in Japan, \v'hile at the 
same time in Clalifornia, they are discriminated 
against. 

(b) One racial prejudice will,sometimes 
lead to another. I'or instance; in California, 
the race prejudice already existing, which ex¬ 
cluded Negroes from white society, has now 
been applied to Indians, Chinese and Japanese.' 
In the Southern States of America a new 
prejudice against the Mexican immigrants 
seems growing up, is a counterpart of the pre¬ 
judice against the (Chinese. 

(c) There are many different forms of 
racial exclusiveness, hut one barrier which 
always seems most difTicult to over come is 
that of interm.rniage. Relations that arc 
otherwise friendly l)etwccn different races or 
castes may still preserve the barrier against 
intermarriage. 

(d) Where for any reason, economic con¬ 
flict, or social conflict becomes diminished and 
reduced, it is not unlikely that race prejudice 
which had become involved in these things 
will become diminished and reduced 
also. Sometimes, however, the race prejudice 
will survive, even when economic and social 
barriers are broken down, 

(e) Whenever religion enters in and 
accompanies racial prejudice the evil that 
ensues Ix'comes worst of all. There in no 
prejudice stronger than that in which difTe- 
rence of race, colour, economic and social 
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status are combind with difierence of religion. 

(f) It is of profound interest to notice 
that even a deep, race prejudice can in the end 
entirely disappear,. The hostility, for instance 
between the Saxons and the Normans in medi¬ 
eval English History has no counterpart what¬ 
ever to.day. There is a second example of 
obliteration which followed the Act of Union 
between England and Scotlaml. Jokes may 
be passed on both sides between the Scotch 
and the English, but it would be absurd to call 
this to-day, race prejudice. Indeed, wherever 
racial dillercnccs have become matters cf 

humour and laughter they are obviously under 
way of disappearance, 

(g) The most rapid methods of over¬ 
coming racial prejudices are those 
that of common education and common 
franchise. Wherever both these exist and a 
common religious background is also in evi¬ 
dence, race prejudices find it very hard indeed 
to get a permanent footing. 

(h) I’he most rapid methods of over¬ 
coming racial prejudice is usually slow in 
growth and development and linked up with 
social conditions. The removal of race prejudice 
must not only be institutional, but also psy¬ 
chological. If both psychology and social 


structure are modified together the removal 
of race prejudice may come about rapidly 
without any reaction. But if merely institu¬ 
tional changes ore made without any psycholo¬ 
gical change, a reaction is almost certain to 
occur, which may drive the race prejudice 
deeper. 

From this analysis it may be gathered that 
when racial preiudiccs are very wide spread 
they arc not in any sense an essential part in 
human nature. They are accidents dependent 
on varied circumtances. They arc not birth 
inheritances, which nothing can obliterate. In 
all public teaching it is necessary to emphasize 
this fact and to regard race prejudice wherever 
it appears as an individual weakness which 
culliire and refinement should do away 
with rather than increase. People who 
possess strong race prejudices should be 
pitied rather than i)raised, 'Ehelr prejudice 
should be seen in its proper light as a hind¬ 
rance to the hermony and unity of the human 
race, which is the only final race of mankind, 
Tagore’s noble words ‘T behjiig to one Race, 
the Race of Man ; I belong to one Nation, 
the Nation of Humanity,” need to be taught 
in all schools and from all religious pulpits. 




STATUS OF 
INDIANS ABROAD 

By—C. F. ANDREWS 

Indians in South Africa 

In SPITE of fears, there has been a wel¬ 
come lull in the South African Parliament, 
with regard to anti-Asiatic legislation. A 
challenge was made to the Governor-OeneraPs 
veto against the Natal Provincial Ordinance, 
disenfranchising Indians in that Province, 
but it was successfully met by the Government 
who justified the Governor-General’s action. 
Yet this must not be thought to imply that 
the danger is over. It is tmly postponed for 
a time, in view of the far greater crisis of an 
industrial syndicalist revolt on the Rand, 
which hud to be put down with bloodshed. 

We have the full account before us of the 
Natal Provincial Congress of the South 
African Patty (commonly called the S. A. P. 
Congress) on the Asiatic (Question. The 
S. A. P. it should be remembered, is the 
Government party in power under (jencral 
Smuts, opposed to the Nationalist party in 
opposition under General Hertzog. It is the 
party which represents imperial interests and 
as such is likely to be more moderate in its 
Anti-Asiatic demands than the Nationalist 
Party. Yet the speeches delivered, and the 
resolutions discussed, reveal an ever-widening 
breach between General Smuts and his party 
on the one hand and the Indian community 
on the other. 

In the Official Report of the Congress, it 
is stated that the ‘Asiatic Q,uestion’ was ‘one 
of the most important’ discussed at Durban 


( Reproduced from 
The MODERN REVIEW, May, 1922 ) 


by the S. A. P. Congress. General Smuts 
after warning the Congress, that India had 
320 millions, and that anything they did or 
said had a far-reaching influence, which might 
even shake the foundations of the Empire, 
immediately went on to make the alarming 
statement, which was telegraphed to India by 
Reuter, that ‘best thing they could do was to 
induce the Indians in cvcr-increasing numbers 
to go back to their own country and to leave 
South Africa. Let them encourage the white’ 
population, while watching the Asiatics 
dwindle.” 

Sir Thomas Watt followed (Tcncral Smuts, 
icpresenting the Cabinet, and said that he 
hoped the Congress would impress upon the 
government the need for dealing with the 
Asiatic Question. Action was long overdue and 
it must be directed to strengthening the hand of 
the 'white' man. Natal must educate public 
opinion throughout South Africa. Mr. Patrick 
Duncan, the Minister of the Interior, another 
C’abinct representative, stated that South 
Africa was faced with a population problem 
that was acute—the problem of white versus 
coloured. The Europeans were the trustees 
of the coloured, and they must discharge 
their responsibilities in such a way as to ensure 
the destinies of the country as a European civili¬ 
sation. (The italics are mine). 

It must be understood, that these three- 
speakers, representing the Government, were 
speaking with the utmost caution and circum¬ 
spection. It is ominous indeed, when sober 
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and cauiious men such as these, men of 
liberal tendencies on the whole,—feci thcm- 
seK’es pressed by their party lo mak(Mitteranccs 
of such an obviously anti-Asiatic character. 

South African Anti-.\siatic Proposals 

When the actual resolutions were arrived 
at on the 'Asiatic Question’ by the S. A. P. 
Congress, it was decided, on the motion of 
the Chairman, that a secret session should 
be held. 'I’hc press was not admitted, but 
was given an ftlhcial report of the proceedings. 
Fourteen resolutions were discussed in private. 
Votes were not taken, but it was decided, 
instead, to leave the whole question in the 
hands of Parliament itself. 

In the Official Report are given to the 
public the exact terms of the ‘Fourteen Resolu¬ 
tions’ on the Asiatic Question w'hich were 
thoroughly discussed at the C’ongrcss. They 
may be taken as representing in a general 
manner the mind of the .S. A. P. These 
‘Fourteen Resolutions ; Therefore, may be 
regarded as document of fust rate importance, 
and should be studied very carefully indeed. 
They run as follows : — 

1. I’hat the S. A. P. should make known, 
as speedily as possible, the policy it {rroposes 
in order to deal fairly, but clTeciively, with 
the problem caused by the presence of large 
numbers of Asiatics, especially in the 'Fransvaal 
and ill Natal. 

2. That the Natal S. A. R Congress 
respectfully requests Government to give an 
early opportunity for the discussion of the 
Asiatic problems in Parliament. 

3. That it is c.ssential that legislation be 
brought to bear to prevent Asiatics from 
acquiring further land in Natal. 

4. That without disturbing exisiting rights, 
legislation should be passed to prohibit further 
sales, leases, or rental of land or buildings, to 
Asiatics, except in reserved areas. 


5. That the issue and renewal of general 
dealers’ licenses outside municipal areas be 
regulated in the manner contemplated by 
Natal Draft Ordinance 4 of 1921. 

6. That no new trading licenses or trans¬ 
fers sliall be granted to Asiatics, except in 
reserved areas. 

7. 'Fhat no Asiatic or native shall tr.ide 
under, or assume, a European name. I hat 
no Asiatic may hold financial interest in any 
business, land, or property, registered in the 
name of Europeans. 

8. Thai where Asiatics have aetjuired 
property and trading rights, not within reserved 
areas, they shall be strictly required to 
conform to the same law's as to sanitation, 
good order, and housing conditions, as apply 
to Europeans. 

9. That the encroachment and unfair 
conipctition of Indians, in laml, industries, 
commerce, labour and spheres of employment, 
generally suitaldc to Europeans, has injuriously 
affected the white races and increasingly 
menaces the economic standards, the social 
welfare, and political status of the South 
African Union. 

10. That in all skilled trades, commerce, 
industries, and every sphere of employment, 
suitable for Europeans, payment and working 
conditions sliall be fixed by Trade Boar<ls in 
accordance with ‘white’ standards, 

11. That no differentiation in favour of 
Asiatics over indigenous natives, of equal 
grade, be allowed in any legislation affecting 
either. 

12. That the Ordinance relative to Indian 
franchise in Natal, which was vetoed be re¬ 
introduced. 

13. That Government be asked to intro¬ 
duce a Bill to apply to Municipal voters, such 
as those contained in Section 12 of Charter 
of July 8, 1856 and Section 2 of Octobers, 
1806. (Natal). 
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14. That the Government draw up a 
definite statement of their policy, showing 
what they have done and what they are doing 
on the Indian question, especially regarding 
the Indian trader, and that Government 
should make its policy known as widely as 
possible. 

The Evils of the ‘Ghetto’ 

I am afraid that we, in India, can only 
regard these resolutions (which were thus 
officially made public after the secret sessions 
were over,) as ^forboding an almost unanimous 
attack on the last existing rights of Indians 
in Natal and the Transvaal with a \new to 
making them in every sense of the word “on 
a level with the Kaffir.” This, in itself, might 
not be objected to, if the Kaffir himself, had 
rights of citizenship in these two provinces 
such as he has in the Cape Province, (though 
even there his rights of holding land have, 
I believe, been recently curtailed), but the 
actual situation is that the Kaffir himself, 
in these two provinces, and in the province of 
the Orange Free State is bound down 
under conditions that border on 
serfdom. The Indian is figthing at all points 
for the rights of the Kaffir as well as his own. 

Secondly, it needs to be remembered, that 
the whole trend of policy, with regard to the 
coloured races in South Africa, is in the direc¬ 
tion of ‘segregation’, that is to say the old 
‘ghetto' system of Europe in the Middle Ages. 
The intention is to keep them strictly within 
‘reserved areas’ as far as any rights and 
privileges are concerned, while at the same 
time keeping back practically all the best land 
for the aristocratic ‘whites : Thus an African 
native may come into the white man’s area as 
a hired labourer ; but he can only hold 
political rights in the native ‘reserves’. If any 
one will glance down the list of these ‘Fourteen 
Resolutions,’ he will be able to see at a glance 
how the policy of ‘rcscjved areas’ is every¬ 


where at the back of ‘the Europeans’ minds. 
What they wish to do is either to get the 
Indians out of the country, or else to isolate 
them in ‘reserves’. It is really, as I have said, 
the old ‘Ghetto’ policy of medieval Europe, 
over again. It is also exactly the same as the 
‘untouchable’ policy of India. What we in 
India must do, in order effectively to resist this 
policy, is to break down the barriers of our 
own ‘reserved areas', here in India. I have 
seen with my own eyes still existing today in 
Malabar a worse stale of ‘untouchability’ than 
anything which is now being politically 
conicmplaled in South Africa. I have been 
also told by those who have seen them, that in 
Eastern Europe there .are ‘ghettos’ still remain¬ 
ing. Let us away w'ith them, everywhere ! 

Indian And African in Kenya. 

A very great effort is being made by the 
Europeans in Kenya Colony to throw upon the 
Indians the blame for the recent violent out¬ 
break of native African indignation on the 
arrest of Harry Thuku. It is stated in the 
public newspapers that Indian leaders secretly 
fomented native rising. The truth is, the 
Indians in Kenya today are between two fires. 
If they keep aloof from native affairs, the 
European settlers ask the question,—“What 
have Indians done for the natives ?” If, on 
the other hand, Indians are ftiendly and 
familiar with the African natives, then they 
are charged with conspiracy and with encoura- 
ing native rebellion. Almost every day at 
Nairobi, I saw Harry Thuku, the young educa¬ 
ted Kikuyu native, who has been deported. 
He was a very bright young lad with a 
pleasant, open face. Harry was a great friend 
of all our Indian leaders, who treated him 
with kindness and a courtesy, which he would 
not usually receive from Europeans. He 
appeared to me to be really in earnest in his 
desire to help his .countrymen, who were 
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suffering under simost overwhelming disabili¬ 
ties. Their land has been taken from them, 
except certain tracts which are called ‘reserves 
and evey effort has been made, either by 
compulsion or by semicompulsion, to get them 
out of these reserves themselves for labour on 
the great European estates. There has been 
in Kenya,in the past, not only what practically 
amounted to ‘forced labour', but also 
excessive flogging with a very cruel whip, 
made of rhinoceros-hide, called kiboko. 

The idea of the average European settler, 
at present, is to keep the African native iti 
an inferior position. The European allows 
no liberties of any kind. As a coasequence, 
the African native has a deep inveterate 
fear of him, but not of the Indian, With those 
Indians, who are village store-keepers, the 
•African will sit for hours and hours,—and 
talk. The language is often a curious 
mixture of dialects, but somehow an 
understanding is reached, and both parties 
enjoy the conversation. 

Ia'civ clay, as far as my experience goes, 
Europeans are seeking to make the African 
native despise the Indian. The Indian is 
bullied l)y the Isuropcan in front of the 
African native. And what is the most 
cowardly thing of all, the African native is 
at limes encouraged by the European 
himself to insult the Indian. I have seen one 
such sight with my own eyes, and the 
meanness of it made my blood boil. The 
best way in which this can be counteracted 
is for the Indian to by truly kind and 
considerate, at all times, to the African 
native, and thus win his respect by sympathy 
and kindness. Such respect is far greater 
and nobler than the respect that is due to 
fear. 

There is one thing that is happening in 
Kenya every day. The Indian and African are 
feeling more and more the common wrongs 


from which they suffer at the hands of the 
European. The African native understands 
that, whatever rights the Indian acquires, 
the same will inevitably come tci himself also. 
Therefore, he is looking upon the Indian 
as both his fellow sufferer and also his 
protagonist in the struggle for human rights. 

What appear to me to be needed more 
than anything else, however, at the present 
time, is that Indians where hearts are filled 
with the love of God, should go forth, as 
the Buddha went forth, as Chaitanya went 
forth, as Christ went forth,— to help and to 
bless the African natives serving them with the 
purest service of love. Until this is 
accomplished in God’s name, the relation 
between Indian and African will not be made 
perfect, 

India and an East African Federation. 

Mr. Winston Churchill has announced that 
he already had Sir Robert Coryndon’s 
cordial approved of an East African Federation, 
Sir Robert Coryndon is the Gouernor. This 
was startling news to me, because every 
single European official I had met in Uganda, 
including two acting Gcjvernors and two Chici 
Secretaries to Government, and told me 
in most emphatic terms, that they were 
strongly against any such Federation. There 
would obviously, also, be the practical 
difficulty of Tanganyika joining such a Union, 
because a mandated territory differs from a 
colony in important particulars. 

The reason why Europeans in Uganda 
dislike any federation or union with Kenya 
is interesting. In Kenya ( as in Rhodesia ) 
the European settler has appropriated the 
land. To use Major Gorgan’s more accurate 
experession, they have ‘stolen the land’, from 
the native. Major Grogan goes on to say, 
that having stolen his lands they afterwards 
‘stole his limbs.’ This again is accurately 
true concerning a great deal of what 
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has happened. For the whole idea of 
European occupation in Kenya Colony is that 
the African native should not own land 
himself, but should be the serf, or hired 
labourer of the European. But in Uganda, 
just as in Nigeria, in West Africa,—the idea 
is enlitcly different. The principle at work 
in Uganda and Nigeria is to leave the native 
himself in possession of the soil, as producer, 
and to buy his produce. Thus in Uganda and 
Nigeria the African native is encouraged to 
develop his own self-government and his 
own initiative and to consider the soil as 
inalienably his own. 

The Europeans in Uganda and Nigeria 
arc rightly proud of what they have 
accomplished by this method in so short a 
time. They have done much better than the 
.Europeans in Kenya. The Baganda native 
is much happier than the Kikuyu native. Thus, 
the Europeans of Uganda arc rightly afraid, 
that if an East African Federation, or Union, 
is organised similar to the South Aftican 
Union, then they themselves will be flooded 
with European expropriators, who will want 
to run big estates with hired native labour. 
This would destroy the present initiative 
which is such an encouraging feature in 
Uganda. The Indians in Uganda arc entirely 
one with the Euoropcans in their idea of 
treatment of the African native as a producer 
from whom they can purchase raw material, 
such as cotton. This conception not only suits 
their principles, but also their trade and 
business. There is nothing that the Indians 
in Uganda desire less than a great East 
African Union, or Federation, in which they 
themselves would be submerged and 
treated with contempt. 

The C. S. R. CO. Profits Out of 
Indian Labour in Fiji 

Again it is necessary to call attention in 
India to the fabulous profits which the C. S. 


R. Co. of Australia have made recently out of 
sweated Indian labour in Fiji. It will perhaps 
be remembered how the ‘Sydney Bulletin’ 
revealed, without any contradiction, the 
scandalous war profits in sugar made by this 
Company. It may also be remembered how 
the C. S. R. Co. resisted to the very last any 
increase in the wretched wage of the indentured 
Indian labourer during the time of the war, 
although food prices had more than doubled. 
All that is past history, 

But a still more amazing story is told with 
regal d to profits, after the War, especially for 
the year ending March 1921. I shall try to 
show this very briefly, using again the pub¬ 
lished facts of the Financial Editor of the 
‘Sydney Bulletin’ : they run as follows : 

“Never since the original C. S. R. Co., was 
split in two, by the formation of the Fiji and 
Maoriland Company in addition to the parent 
Company in Australia, have such fat results 
been shown up, as in the year, March 1920 to 
March 1921. Nor at any time have sharehold¬ 
ers participated in such a gorgeous dividend 
bampiet. From the parent Company (and 
the parent Company’s interest in the subsi¬ 
diary Company ) shareholders get £162, 500 
for the past half year. In addition they get 
£97,500,—altogether £260,000. Nor does that 
give the full measure of their prosperity ; for 
while the parent concern admitted to have done 
well ( and there may be a good deal behind 
the scene which it does not admit ) the 
subsidiary Company, i. e., the Fiji and Maori¬ 
land Co., has had the time of its life ! Here 
is its rccoid to date :— 


March 

Profits 

Reserves 

(accumulated) 

1916 

328,830 

126,330 

1917 

340,201 

256,531 

1018 

338,147 

384,678 

1919 

308,403 

483,081 

1920 

297,784 

570,865 

1921 

461,979 

789,719 
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The figures above arc those disclosed. Bui 
how much has been going on up the sleeve ? 
Only those within c.-iu have the slightest idea. 
But it can he taken for granted that (he big 
concern, which only half a dozen years ago 
shook out 3'/t million pounds sterling of 
‘inner reserves’, has been storing away profits 

beyond the gaze of the curious. 

It was remarked by the Chairman, that 
the direct<»rs had placed at suspense account 
a sum that can be used for writing down 
the cost of the two factories in Idji. This 
displays the glitter of the Fiji end of the busi¬ 
ness in another way :— 


Assets apart frean 1920 

fixed assets £ 2,428,241 
Liabilities 45,155 

Liquid Surplus £ 2,383,086 


1921 

£ 3,788,469 
•143,485 


£ 3,644,984 


Including the interim dividends, the year’s 
operations show an Increase of liquid surplus of 
more than one and a third million pounds sterling. 
It is an Almost incredible performance.” (I'hc 
italics are mine.) 

I believe that it is a fact th<il a depression 
is now inevitable in the world price of sugar 
and these phenomenal profits must cease. 
But what is almost certain to happen is that 
some attempt will be made to reduce the 
labourer’s wages in order to keep up the 
profits. 

The same problem will probably arise in 
Fiji that the Tea Planters had to face last year 


in Assam when a depression came. I saw with 
my own eyes the miserable condition of the 
labourers, who came down from the Chargola 
Viilley estates, and who told me that their 
wages had been reduced to two pence a day ! 
Surely in all these cases, wdiere great prospe¬ 
rity is followed by depression, the first person 
to suffer in the lean years should not be the 
labourer ! For he hardly ever gets his share 
of the prosperity. 

Vet what almost invariably happens is this. 
As soon as the lean years come, ‘Big Business’ 
absorbs first iill the profits of prosperity and 
then seeks to ‘cut’ the labourer’s wage. This 
causes a strike. But in a time of depression, 
with thousands out of employment, a strike is 
the worst thing possible for the labourers. 
For it is an axiom of labour, that a strike ciin 
hardly ever succeed on a falling market. So 
the labourer suiTcrs. 

It will be remembered how the C. S. R. 
(><>,, fought to (he very last against giving any 
lisc in Indian wages during the prosperous 
years, 1920-1921. It will be remembered how 
the Indian labourers continued the strike for 
five months without violence of any kind, but 
were beaten in the end. Now, for the first 
time, we know for certain, from the ‘Sydney 
Bulletin’ financial statement, that at the very 
time the C. S. R. Co., were ,fighting the 
Indian labourers to their knees, right down 
to sheer starvation, their own coffers were 
bulging with gold. 
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EMIGRANTS AT MATIABRUZ 


( Reproduced from 
riie MODERN RFA’IEVV June, 1939 ) 


By—C^. F. ANDREWS 


I have vvrinen letters eonliniially to the 
papers on tins \ cry painful subject and liave 
also spoken on public platforms, but the evil 
has j^one on unremedied for nearly twenty 
years. It has appeared to me therefore that 
more support may be given to the programme 
that I have proposc'd, if 1 can set it out at 
greater length than can be alForded to it when 
it has been briefly presented in the eonespon- 
dence columns of the newspapers. Those 
who have already grasped the subject in out¬ 
line may be glatl to see it stated more fully 
with its difficulties disclosed. 

The evil goes back to the system of inden¬ 
tured labour itself w'hereby many hundreds 
of thousatids of villagers were lecruitcd from 
the Indian villages (chiefly by baud) to go 
out to the sugar plantations in the distant 
British colonies. One of the few inducements 
which caused the more intelligent of these 
villagers to go out was the promise of a “free 
passage” at the expiry of their indenture. The 
value of this free passage, when the journey 
was taken from the West Indies, might be 
put down as equivalent to about £ 20. In the 
past, many thousands have taken this free 
passage and returned with their families to 
India. But of these, a rough estimate may be 
given, that about 60 per cent have been wel- 
cothed back into their own villages, as far as 
North India is concerned. In South India, 

A'V. . 


owing 1(1 the constant nearer emigration to 
Malaya and Ceylon, which lias made these 
villages more "migration conscious ” the pro¬ 
portion received hack on their return appears 
to be bighcr. 

Tn the United Provinc<'s and Bihar, a rough 
estimate shows that out of the ship-loads of 
returned emigrants .is many as 40 per cent 
have been rejected by tin* nprountry villagers 
and liave slowly drifted down to the docks of 
Cialcutta, where their only desire is to get on 
board a ship th.u will take them back to the 
colony from whence they liavt' conn; to India. 
I’hus for ,i very large number of these inden¬ 
tured emigiaiifs, the free passage has proved, 
not a benefit at all, but a snaic and a delusion; 
ami they have most bitterly regretted the day 
when they look it and returned to India. Most 
pitiable of all is the fate of the children, whom 
they brought back ivilh them. These had no 
idea of India, and cannot bear the Indian 
climate and the Indian conditions, especially 
where they are thus left derelict in the slums 
of Matiabruz and Akra Bagan. They die of 
dysentery and malignant malaria and not 
seldom of cholera. Thus the terrilily high 
dcath-ralc, so close to the rest of the popula¬ 
tion of Calcutta, makes their presence there 
a very alarming source of infection and leads 
to the spread of disease. 
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Added to this, their extreme misery and want, over by their parents, We call these the 
witli no steady employment and no means of “Colonialborn” and it has been made 


getting work, had led tliem inevitably on the 
downgrade path to beggary and metulicaney. 
It is estimated that some two hundred beggars 
have been added to the streets ofCalcntta from 
this soure(“ alone. Beggary itself spreads like 
a disease, and one of the gravest of all difii- 
culties, which we have had to meet in dealing 
with this subject, is the danger of merely 
encouraging mendicancy, instead of clearing 
away the great danger of further infection. 
In seeking for remedies, it is absolutely necess¬ 
ary to get at the root of the evil and not to 
deal merely with symptoms. 

'rhere arc three things that stand out cpiitc 
clearly as necessary : 

(1) These “free passages” must be com¬ 
pensated for in the colonics themselves by 
ofler.s of land or money—preferably land. 
This will immediately reduce the number of 
those who still wish to return, to such a small 
amount, that it will mean practically the end 
of the whole rnatlci. The Dutch Guiana 
Government have already done this; and as a 
consequence, when the last emigrant boat 
left the West Indies ftjr Calcutta, it contained 
only 13 from Dutch Guiana, while 867 came 
from British Guiana. It is true that the 
number of Indians in Dutch Guiana is under 
40,000, as compared with 140,000 in 
British Guiana, but even then the figures 
are significant. From my own experience 
in British Guiana, I can assert confidently 
that with Indian opinion itself in that Colony 
strongly against this repatriation, and with 
the natural eagerness of those wlio arc settled 
in the country to get freehold land for rice 
cultivation, the numbers that wish to come 
back if compensation w'as offered would be 
almost nil. 

y; (2) The greatest tragedy has been that of 
the, young people, who have been brought 


abundantly clear that their condition when 
they drift back to Calcutta is the most 
pitiable of all. The deathrate among them 
is very high indeed; and it is impossible for 
us to acquiesce in their present state, without 
lifting a finger to help them. Most of 
them had no choice about coming to India, 
because their parents brought them when 
lliey w(;rc young. They knew nothing about 
Indian conditions. Tlicy do not like India. 
They say, ‘TVe do not belong here : send us 
back to our own inotlierlaucl,” 

It is obvious, of course, that Colonial Govern- 
mciKs arc not jthilamhropic societies ; but it 
may be pointed out to a colony like British 
Guiana, w'hich is altogether under ‘populated, 
that at least the able-bodied among these 
people, who were born in British Guiana, 
would be an asset to the colony, where thou¬ 
sands of acres of very fertile, land is left uncul¬ 
tivated for lack of population, British Guiatui, 
in the past, has sent over very expensive dele¬ 
gations to India ill order to persuade tiie 
Indian people to send more emigrants over, 
and the Indian Govermnent has rightly refused. 
But here are able-bodied young people, who 
were born is British Guiana, and arc only too 
eager to get iiack to their own birthplace. They 
are doing no good, but only liarm in India ; 
and they do not belong to India. Surely the 
able-bodied, at least, ought to be sent back to 
their own country, and the Government of 
India ought to see to it that they return as 
speedily as possible. If it were necessary for 
the Government of India to bear part of the 
cost, it should be borne, in order to put an end 
to this evil as far as possible. 

(3) The last question is one of pure 
charity and humanity. Cannot something be 
done to make the lot of those who are lying ill 
diseased, infirm, and decrepit, less pitiable 
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than it is ? Again and again, I have gone 
doWn with Mr. H. K. Mukerjec of the Y. M. 
C.A., and in earlier days wtth Pandit Banarsi 
das Chalurvedi, when he was editing Vishal- 
bharat, and our hearts liave been pained be¬ 
yond measure by what we have seen. Only 
a few days ago, on tw(j separate days, I had 
to go journeys w'iih the Garden Reach 
Ambulance to tlie Hospital in Elgin Road, 
bringing altogether on diflerent journeys, four 
of these returned emigrants who were tcrril)ly 
ill, one of whom died on the same evening on 
which I took him into the Hospital. Cannot 
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something at least be done for those who are 
in such utter misery as this ? 

The All-India Women’s Conference has 
decided to take up the matter. The Society 
for the Protection of Children has also been 
helping in every way possible. My own 
efforts,.with so much work elsewhere to be 
done, must of necessity be only occasional; 
for I do not live in Calcutta, But I am sure 
of one thing, that God’s blessing will richly 
descend on any one w’ho will undertake this 
service pf mercy and compassion. 



INDIAN LABOUR 
RECRUITING FOR FIJI¬ 
AN IMMINENT DANGER 

By -C. K ANDRKVVS 


Oiif thiiit; llu‘ \Var ha'; laiiylit us in lliis 
couiilty with a hilicr fullness nf lealisation. 
It is that no trust whatever can he placed 
in the pledges of tnoderii jjjoverntnenls if self 
interest ur eoniniereial advantage stand in 
the way, 

VVe luive had two pledges from the govern¬ 
ment of India repeated again and again with 
regard to Indians abroad. One of them has 
been, that the government of India is prepared 
to ujthold the equal status t)f Indtans in tin* 
Cadonies and Protectorates. We shall sec, in 
the CO urse ul the next few w'ceks, how much 
or how little that pledge is worth, with regard 
to East Africa atid in relation to Eord Milner’s 
recent j)toimuncement. The sei ond pledge 
was this, that it would he left entirely to the 
Indian {xople tci decide whether Indian labour 
recruiting for the Caown Colonic's of Idji, 
British-fan.ina, 'Prinidad and Jamaica should 
he renewed or not. This was the final word 
of that prolonged struggle, which stirred 
India from one etid to the other, called the 
struggle for the aholition of indentured labour. 
How is the Covet mmmt of India intending 
to keep this second pledge ? We must 
remember this Indian recruited labour is 
immensely lucrative to the capitalist. It 
exactly suits the needs of the great 
exploiting sugar cuinytanies. Even a hundred 
thousand or two hundred ihoustnd pounds, 
spent in London and elsewhere in bringing 
about a renewal of this labour would very 
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easily he recouped in a single year out of 
the profits. riiere arc ways of spending 
money in propaganda without aelnal hrihery 
and corruption; and I know' of a fact that 
huge' sums were spent in London in the 
years that arc now past in endeavouring to 
bring about a eonlimtancc of indenture. We 
have still to fear these hidden forces: for 
the l.ioyd George Governmemt is a 
Capitalist (iovermnent. 

riierc have been very alarming signs 
itideed c)f an attempt to minimise thc^ pledge 
that has been given to the Indian people 
and we nmst he strictly on our guard. 

(i) I’he Government ol India has refused 
to take any steps to enquire lutther into 
the labour troubles in I’iji. It lias even 
refused to ask the new l..aboitr Gommission, 
wliich is about to go out, to make enquiries. 
Yet the only Rc'port, which has hitherto 
been published, was, on tlie very face of it 
an ex parte statement by the Govertior. Even 
an Imperialist Quarterly such as The Round 
Table writes as follnws about the Fiji 
Government’s action 

“The Fiji (mvernmeni took the easy course 
of ascribing the trouble to ‘agitators’ and 
ordered a Hindu Barrister to leave the affected 
area. But the matter cannot be cured thus, 
The Nemesis of an economic policy of cheap 
oriental labour and a large profit is upon tis, 
and like the Negro problem in America 
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it will tax the resources of statesmanship 
to counter the results of reckless immorality.” 

It is strange indeed to see our Imperialist 
British Quarterly taking this view of the 
situation and the Government of India 
remaining absolutely passive and indilfcrcnt. 

But worse is to follow. The Bishop of 
Polynesia and Mr. Rankinc,—the official 
delegates from Fiji who came to India to 
demand a renewal of Indian labour 
recruiting,--have declared in the Fiji 
ncwsj)apers that they have brought back from 
India a written statement, given them by the 
Government of India, that, if the new I.abour 
Commission, with Mr. Maijoribanks as its 
Chairman, reports favourably concerning 
labour Conditions in Idii. (hen rccruititig will 
be immediately reopened in India. 

This, then, seems all that the pledge of the 
Government of India amounts to, when they 
promised iliat it would be left entirely to 
the people of India to decide whether rce.ruii- 
ing for the colonics should be renewed or nrjt. 
Tint Government first appohits an olfirial 
Chairman, Mr. Marjoribatiks, whom the 
people of India thorougltly distrust, bcc.mse 
of his whitewashing Ceylon anrl Malaya 
Labour Report. They thcti choose two 
Indian membtu-s, whose names are not yet 
known. Then, if this Commissiem reports 
favourably, llie Indian pecjplc ( so it ap])ears ) 


are to have no voice at all. The matter is to be 
settled over their heads. 

I wish to be quite fair to the Government 
of India and to state that I have little doubt 
they are trying to gel good and trustworthy 
Indian members to join the Commission. But 
we cannot forget the record of Mr. Marjori- 
banks and Mr. Macari.is : nor can we forget 
the record of Mr. Mr Neill and Mr. Chimman 
Lai. However estimable they may be, we may 
well doubt if these new Commissioners will be 
any more a match for the tactics of the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company than the 
earlier .Commissioners were who went to Fiji 
and reported unanimously that the advantages 
of the indenture system greatly outweighed its 
disadvantages. 

What then is to be clone ? The Govern- 
mcml of India needs c learly to be warned, that 
it will be kept strictly to its own pU^dge. It 
must not be allowed to ac.t in this high-handed 
manner o\crthe heads of the people, and 
make, secret tiraiies with the delegates from 
Fiji. The Govcninumt of India can have no 
dotjbl whatever as to what the feelings of the 
masses ol the people ate today about the 
jirofessioual lecruitei. Let titem do, as they 
luave promi.sed, and refer the matter to the 
people and .ill will ite well. The answer of 
the Indi.in people will be unanimous against 
rccruiling for luji. 



GOV/ERNOR’S PLEASURE VS COALITION MINISTRIES 

ASHOKE KUMAR MITRA 


Aftrr tlif Fomlh ,t',encral Elcolion, the 
Congress was defeated in niaity states and as a 
result many coalition Ministries canic inlo the 
Political held. I'he oflicc of the governor has 
come inlo limelight just after (he said election. 

The Mcmbei s of the ('.onstitueiu .Vsembly 
vested a vast power in die governor. But the 
word ‘‘Pleasure'’ is really a peculiar mie. I'liat 
very word has hit hard the very foundation of 
our Parliamentary democracy. I’he other 
defect of the discretionaly power is that, it is 
not explained in any place in tiie constitution. 
So, it becomes a privilege for the .State Gover¬ 
nors to do something which are said to be 
contrary to democracy. 

Now, 1 sh.ill examine the consdtufional 
provisions relating to the discretionary power 
of the governor. 

In Alt 154 (1), “the executive Power 
of the State shall be v ested in the governor and 
shall Ire exercised by him either directly or 
through ollicers subordinate to him in accor¬ 
dance with the corrstitutioii.'’ 

That means, gov'crnor is the executive head 
of the State (^Please mind that he is not the 
head of the I.egisl.iturej. 

Alt 163 (1) says, riiere sh.ill be a council 
of Ministers with the (Jhief Minister at tlie head 
to aid and advice the governor in the exercise 
of his functions, except in so far as he is by or 
under this constitution rer|uircd to exercise his 
functions or any of them in his “discretion’'. 

Now we get three points (1) that the gover¬ 
nor is not the only jierson to manage every 
thing (2) that the governor is hound to accept 
the advice of the Chief Minister in normal time 
and (3) that the governor is given a preroga- 
tivet^.e., a special power. 


Now the question of appointment &; dismi.s- 
sal of the Ministry arise. 

In .Art 164 (1) “The Chief Minister shall he 
appointed by the governor and the other 
.Ministeis sliall be appointed by the governor 
on the advice of the Cdiief Minister, and the 
Ministers shall liokl oflice during tlie pleasure 
of the gov'crnor.” 

'Phis article is very important. Here also, 
we get sonic points—(i) the governor appoints 
the (’hief Minister & the ChiefMinislcr requests 
the governor to ajipcrint other selected persons 
a.s Ministers (2) governor can dismiss the 
Ministers^ (3) governor can not dismiss the 
Ministry i.e.. tlie council of Ministcrs-liccause 
lire w’oi'd “Ministers” connotes individual 
.Ministers only. 

Ill Art 164 (2), “'Pile council of Ministers 
shall be eolleelively responsible to the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly of the State.” 

That is, ar ticle 164 (2) says that the gover¬ 
nor or any person is unlit for dismissing a 
ministry. And dismissal is only po-ssible by 
the eleeiecl Members of the Legislature in the 
Legi.dative Assembly. 

Now my question is, arc not the Arts (164 
(Ij ; and 164 (2) conflicting ? Can the 
governor dismiss the council of Ministers him¬ 
self without testifying the strength of the 
Ministry in the Legislative Assembly ? 

Mr. Justice B. G. Mitter of the Calcutta 
High Court said that the governor has the 
right to dismiss the council of Ministers. 
Governor Mr. Dharam Vira dismissed the 
Ajoy Mukhcrjec Ministry in 1967 only on the 
basis of such “Pleasure” or “Satisfaction”. In 
1970, Dr. B. Gopal Reddy dismissed the 
Charan Singh Ministry on the same ground. 
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The Governors took the privilege of the said 
“Pleasure” without giving the Chief Ministers 

chances to show their Party strength in the 
House. 

So it appears that Art 164 (2) is practically 
invalid to-day. 

'Pile Governor can use his discretion on 

the following matters — 

1) Selection of a Chief Minister 

2) Dissolution of tlie Ministry 

3) Dissolution of tlie Legislative Assembly 

4) Asking information from tlie Chief 

Minister relating to Legislative & Administra¬ 
tive matters. 

5) Refusing to give assent to the bills 
passed in the State Legislatme .and sending it 

to the President for his assent. 

6) Advising the President for the procla- 

matioti of an Kmcrgenry (Art 356) 

7) In the State of Assam—Certaiti extra 
powers. 

8) Seeking President’s advice before the 

promulgation of an ordinance. 

9) He can ask the Chief Minister to submit 

for the consideration of the council of 
.Ministers on any matter mt whicli a decision 
has been taken by a Minister, which has not 

been consitlered by the ^Ministry. 

The list is a very big one no doidn but that 

does not mean that he is a dictator. In the 
coalition Minisirios, it is seen that lloor-eross- 
ing, tlefection and the formation of new Parties 
with a very small numbta' of members arc also 
important problems. And under such a condi¬ 
tion it is the constitutional duty of the gover¬ 
nor to step in to solve such a constitutional 
crisis which may even lead to the dismissal of a 
Government or replacement of a government 
by another.”^ 

On the other hand Mr. N. C. Chatterjee 
M. P. said, ‘‘VVe should look to the British 
precedent for guidance regarding circumstances 
of evidentiary materials on which a governor 
can dismiss a council of Miuisters.”- 

According to me, the governor has constitu¬ 
tional power to dismiss the Ministry but 
conventionally he should not use the power 
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because he is not the elected representative of 
the people. 

►^Both Dr. A. Appadurai & Dr. K. V. Roa 
are in favour of a review. 

Dr. K. V. Roa said, “the governorship is a 
useful institution and there is a greater role to 
play in the social and humanitarian fields and, 
as chancellor in (Politics-infested) State Uni¬ 
versities. The working of this institution 
requires careful review.”* 

Dr. A. Appadurai said, “(a'l to give the 

governor the benefit of a sort of confirmation of 
the ])rac(ices which have obtained in the 
various States, as for instance in the governor’s 
duty to ac( c})t the advice of the chief Minister 
in regard to the date for the summoning of the 
Assembly referred to earlier, (b) to assure him 
that he should, in normal terms, exercise his 
independent judgement aiid exercise his influ¬ 
ence and peisuasion, with the right to be 
consulted, the right to encroach and the right 
to warn. I'he spectacle of the governor, 
hmlying to New Delhi to consult the central 
leaders (the Prime Minister, the Home Minis¬ 
ter) as to wh.it he should do in a situation—so 
often noted during the p.isi two years-—is not 
only undignified but politically undesirable, for 
the people of the state think that the Governor 
is an agent of the cettlre even in those matter's 
which the conslitulioii vests in the Chief 

Minister and the State Asscmfily,”* 

The ollice ot the governor is very 

important in a I’ederal State like India. Now 

the time has come to define & redefine the 
powers of the governor. 

Help taken from 

1) riic Role of the governor under the 
Constitution And the woikitig of Coali¬ 
tion (iovernrnents—by 

Prof. Dalip vSingh. 
Indian Journal of Political Science 
P-59, Vol-XXIX January'—March ’68. 

2) Statesman dated 5th December. 1967. 

3) Dr. K. V. Roa—Parliamentary Demo¬ 
cracy of India P-436. 

4) Dr. A. Appadurai—Amrita Bazar 
Patrika—Sunday dated 28-7-70. 



CHESTERTON AND WILDE AS EPIGRAMMATIST^ 

B. UHAR 


The prose writings of both Oscar Wilde and 
G. K. Ghcstertoii have an epigramtnalic 
quality which explains why they are. down to 
the present day, quarries for striking and 
brilliant quotations. They, however, had 
diametrically opposed aims as thinkers and 
men of letters. This divergence of opinion is 
fully rellccled in their epigrams. 

The great epigrammatists of the fin de slecle 
in whose halcyon days Chesterton grew to 
manhood were Oscai Wilde and Whistler 
who did not appeal to him because of their 
abominable ethics. His own epigrams stand 
on the bedrock of sound morality and have 
spontaneity and freshness about them. Wilde’s 
epigrams, on the other hand, are marked by 
their antagonism to the cannons of accepted 
morality and bear the stamp of much prepa¬ 
ration and refinement. Chesterton’s cpigams 
however, combine Newman’s concern for 
morality with Wilde’s brilliance. I’hey have 
a seriousness of purpose, but not a few of 
Wilde have a touch of levity ; though both 
of them are equally brilliant because of the 
incomparable agility of their authors’ intellect. 
It will not be out of place to compare the 
views of Wilde and Chesterton on literature 
and journalism to which they had a life-long 
attachment. Chesterton says, “The only 
ejccuse of literaiure is to make things new ; 
and the chief misfortune of journalism is that 
it has to make them old”. Chesterton’s view 
is realistic whereas Wilde’s is somewhat prig¬ 
gish and cynical when he says, “Journalism 
is unreadable, and literature is not read”. 

Truth and error between wliich humanity 
gravitated since times immemorial engag- 
jeid the attention of both the writers. 


ClieslerJon was the upholder of traditional 
morality whereas Wilde, in the words of Alvin 
Redman “was always ready to sacrifice truth 
for the sake of epigram.” Chesterton com¬ 
presses the whole antithesis between truth 
and error in a memorable sentence in 
Orthodoxy. “ rrutli can understand error ; 
but error cannot understand trutli.” Wilde 
secs the antagonism between these in an 
altogether different perspective. He sings of 
the romance of error whereas Chesterton 
sings of the glory of truth. Wilde is opposed 
to “a morbid and unhealthy faculty of truth- 
telling” which is proper to the old rather 
than the young. 'I'nith to him is as repre¬ 
hensible as falsehood to Chesterton. “It is 
a terrible thitig for a man to find out suddenly 
that all the life he has been speaking but the 
truth”, says Wilde. Chesterton, unconcerned 
as he is with these frivolities, makes a very 
profound observation about the real nature 
of truth which has little interest for Wilde, 
“The difl'erence between the concrete and 
the abstract”, says Chesterton, “is the diffe¬ 
rence betYeen the country and the town. 
God made the concrete, but mail made the 
abstract. A truthful man is a miracle, but 
the truth is a commonplace.” Having stated 
his view of truth that it is concrete and 
natural (like the country), with his characte¬ 
ristic compactness he sums up in a sentence 
man’s predicament, his deviation frbm the 
path of truth, It is vain to look fof such 
pregnant and percipient epigrams in Wild*, , 
because he never tries to reach the heart di^' 
the mattersince he is little concerned 
man’s ultimate lot, his highest destiny* "fc; 

Wilde who “was ihtrigtiea t^th the itlS ! 
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-of sin as a form of art”, says, “Nothing makes 
one so vain as being told that one is a sinner.” 
Chesterton thought of deeper things—of the 
nature of evil and good, of human frailty : 
“For the whole advantage t)f evil is in its 
bein j so often imperceptible and silent ; evil 
comes at leisure like the disease ; good comes 
in a hurry like the doctoi.” Again, “Virtue 
has the heavy burden of knowledge ; sin has 
often something of the levity of sinlcssncss,” 
The whole point of these epigrams is that they 
are not half-truths ; they try to come as near 
as possible to truth by conjoining the opposing 
strands of reality. Wilde’s epigram, However 
is a half-truth : “Sin is the only real colour- 
element left in modern life”. It is sigiiilkant 
that Chesterton to some extent, concedes the 
opposite point of \iew in his epigram while 
setting forth his own. whereas Wilde's view is 
generally onesided. 

The altitudes of Wilde and Ciicsicrton 
towards mankind were basically different. 
Chesterton was a lover of the common man ; 
Wilde was in his clement only in “high 
society.” The former thought of mankind as 
a whole, the latter thought of its dilferent 
segments—the upper classes, the middle classes 
and the poor, “Mankind is not a tribe of 
animals to which we owe compassion. Man¬ 


kind is a club to which we owe our subscrip¬ 
tion”, says Chesterton. He could crave for 
the honour of sitting at tea with the whole 
humanity, but Wilde with his class-conscious¬ 
ness would not have condescended to it. By 
the same token, Chesterton saw the two sexes 
cooperating in a healthy partnership ; though 
he was by no means slow to see their points 
of divergence. “Men represent the delibera¬ 
tive and democratic element in life. Woman 
represent (he despotic”. But Chesterton 
would have never written Wilde’.s epigram in 
praise of the lend woman : “an immoral 
woman is (lie sort of woman a jnan never 
gets tired of.” 

‘The amiable, irresponsible, csxjrient 0.scar’ 
(so dc.seribed by Whistler) was really a pagan 
who was never tired of asserting the indepen¬ 
dence of art and artist of all ethical considera¬ 
tions. Chc.stcrton, a devoutly religious man, 
regarded art as a department of religion. 
Conscfiuently, the epigrams of these writers 
project ideas which are mutually oppo.sed, A 
sindent of literature, untrammelled by the 
religious and hedonistic prepossessions of their 
authors, e.in derive gemiine pleasure from' 
them full as they are of verbal felicity and 
intellectual brilliance. 





ROMANTICISM : SOME EXTRA-LITERARV SOURCES 


D. D. AGRAWAL 


The Romantic poetry of nineteenth century 
was influenced aad strengthened by tlie 
European political and philosophical thinking 
of the time. Historians of literature refer to 
them as the sources of Romanticism. It 
should here be lemembered that although 
these sources went deep into the shaping of 
the Substance of Romanticism -llic Romantic 
poetry must have taken shape and grown 
even without them. In that case it must have 
emerged as the offspring of instinct. 

The extra-literary sources are philosophical 
and political. The philosophical sources are 
mainly the naturalism of Rousseau, the traiis- 
cende.ntalism of the German thinkers Kant 
and Hegel and the empiricism t)f Locke and 
Hume. The poetry of the period was deeply 
influenced by them. Let us examine how. 

Rousseau gave to Romantic poetry his 
sentimental subjectivism. He emphasised the 
importance and dignity of man as man and 
believed in the elemental simp.icities of life 
achieved through reduction of the complexity 
of civilized experiences and ideas. He glorified 
the childhood and advocated education of 
nature. We need not say that the poetry 
of Wordsworth exemplifies these points. It 
does so in a mighty way and it is only at the 
end of his career that he starts deviating from 
the influence of Rousseau which he had once 
received so gratefully. The shepherds and 
the farmers and the dalesmen who figure in 
his poetry prominently are the creations of 
his consciousness that man is a dignified being 
o^y because he is man and for no other 
fisason than that he is man. That Wordsworth 
the childhood Is obvious from his 


poems of childhood. To him the child is the 
loveliest flower ever sown on earth (Three 
Years She Grew). The child has a divine 
spark in him and his exterior semblance belies 
the immensity of his soul (Intimation of 
Immortality). Wordsworth believes also in 
the education of nature, He condemns books 
(Expostulation and Reply) and advocates edu¬ 
cation through nature : 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can. 

(Tables Turned) 

The German transcendentalists, Kant 
and Hegel maintain that knowledge is not an 
isolated Icjtalily of sensations. It is life’s signa¬ 
ture on the receptive mind which is indepen¬ 
dent of the senses. This philosophy led to an 
emphasis on the role of mind from which 
emerged Wordsworth’s concept of the gra¬ 
dual cultivation of the human mind from in¬ 
fancy to old age. 

The empiricists: Locke and Hume, main¬ 
tain that sense-perception, and not mental 
congnition, is the source of knowledge. Ideas 
are suggested to mind through the seases, our 
experiences record themselves through them 
and what we perceive empirically throngh 
visual, auditory or tactile awareness is reality 
par excellence. The entire Romantic 
emphasis on the senses—the sensuousness of 
Keats, Byron’s force and physical passion and 
Wordsworth’s “sensations sweet” “felt in the 
blood and felt along the heart” goes back to 
empiricism* 
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So much about the philosophical sources 
of Romanticism. Let us now examine the 
political sources. The French Revolution 
and the English War with France were the 
biggest political events of the time. The 
War with France could not influence the 
Romanticists deeply. It remained confined 
to the outer fringes of their poetic sensibility. 
Feeble patriotic feeling resulting in 
feeble partriotic songs and a hazy love of the 
country and her people were the only visible 
results of the French War. As soon as the 
wars were over and the contexts shifted, the 
literature of patriotism ended. That Words¬ 
worth should be in love with a French girl, 
and should continue to cherish her memory 
always, indicates that the patriotic impulse 
was short-lived. 

But the French Revolution impressed the 
Romantic poets really deeply. To them it 
was not only an event of great historical and 
political importance but also a source of great 
revolutionary ideas. The concept of liberty, 
fraternity and equality, which played an 
important part in the poetry and thought of 
the period, came from it. The poets of the 
age conceived of mankind as brothers akin, 
bound to one another with an active awareness 
of universal brotherhood. Divisions on the 
basis of rank and wealth came to be considered 
irrational, oppression inhuman,and hence,when 
the old fortress of Bastille was mobbed on July 


14, 1789, it was believed that there was going 
to be a reincarnation of liberty. The forced 
tumbling of the towers of Bastille was to Words¬ 
worth and Coleridge a welcome event. The 
vilest order, promulgated by the vicious circle 
of the rich and the mighty was over and the 
poets began to see visions of regeneration of 
mankind. The fourth Act of “Prometheus 
Unbound” became the choral song of the uni¬ 
versal regeneration i^f all mankind in love and 
peace and joy. 

The Revolution influenced Shelly intellec¬ 
tually, Wprdsworth emotionally, Byron poli¬ 
tically, but Keats not at all. It was perhaps 
because the Revolution which created an 
ugly grimace in the fair face of Europe, 
was not consistent with his idea of beauty. 
Wordsworth was nineteen when the Revolu¬ 
tion took place. He reacted emotionally and 
lyrically: 

Bliss was in that dawn to be alive 

But to be young was very heaven. 

Byron was a more active, a more dynamic 
child of the Revolution. The liberal cosmo¬ 
politan view emerging in the wake of the 
Revolution found a more powerful expression 
in Byron’s poetry. Weimar, I.ondon, Venice, 
Florence, Rome and Paris jostled together in 
his poetry. Tliat he hated oppression and 
worshipped liberty is obvious from the 
sizzling sentiment with which he wrote the 
‘Isles of Grccc’ and ‘Sonnet on Children’. 



G H E R A O 


TARUN KUMAR CHATIOPAUHVAV 


fjhcrjuj is loo wt*il known a lliiii” (o ncod 
an intiorluction. Now a (lays (ihctao is so 
iinpurtanl a woi'd that it has cvimi i>ot a j)lact' 
in the dictionary, dlic Post clcciiun scene 
has a few disqnielinq; thinos to show and 
Cxlicrao is one of tliern. Leflisis have acclaimed 
It as a legitimate weapon in tlie armoury 
of organised labour. Responsible ministers 
have encouraged ii and publicly repudiated 
any intention of stopping it, 

1 he term is a journalistic monstrosity. 
Ciherao is said to luave taken place when 
Workmen bar ingress or agri'Ss of oflicials from 
their places of work or residence to force the 
latter to redress some real or imaginaiy 
gritvance, Ohcrao is defined as 'wrongful 
conlincrncni’\ (dieraos are new tactics of 
coercion and intimidation adopted by a section 
of labour in resolving industrial dispnies. 
Irrespective of the undesirability of Ciheraos 
the movement has entered a new phase, parti¬ 
cularly in West Bengal, where people in charge 
of establishments in which labour trouble is 
taking place, are being susrrouiidcd by their 
employees as they go out on business or for 
other purposes. (»hcraois an act of incarceration 
by a group of individuals, usually e nployees, 
of their employer or his executives for register¬ 
ing protest against some of his actions or to 
seek redress of some grievances, to extort some 
mcessions or to seek re-cmploymeut. It has 


luo wts of lininan elements, a large collection 
ol men and a lone or a few defenders. 

The nature of Ghcraos may best be seen 
from tlic way it has been practised in a few 
rases, OfFieers of companies belonging to 
the rnanagerncnl i adre have been locked up 
in tlicir office cabins and prevented from 
going home at the close of office. Their 
a I tempts to do so have been prevented by 
pliNsiral force. Tfieir communication with 
the outside wnrlcl has been cut-off and so also 
the access of friends. 

In some cases, fooil and even the facility 
ol visiting the pjilet has l)cen denied for some 
days, \part from the implicit threat of 
violence, ai Inal v'iolence has been used in some 
cases. All this has been accomplished by 
large groups of workets acting it! concert and 
after deliberation and under the guidance and 
iiistruetioii of their beloved leaders. 

An eminent philosopher has defined a 
happy man as one who has got the work that 
he loved. In an industrial age, the progress 
of the country depends upon the wealth 
produced by our laciorics. If raw materials, 
capital and machinery are important for 
production, the efficiency of labour is the 
most vital element in raising the industrial 
output of the country. Because without well 
guided and disciplined human relations an 
industry is like a crowd without a purpose* 
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Ever since the advent of the industrial revolu- 
tion^ Capitalists have been trying to squeeze 
the maximum energy out of -the labourers in 
exchange of the minimum of money. The 
capitalist was concerned only with his profit. 
He did not care for the health of the worker. 
He did not bother about his housing and 
education, safety and security. As a result the 
atmosphere in an industrial area used to be 
exceedingly unhealthy and depressing. 

The old capitalism however has undergone 
change. I’hough the conditions of labour 
have shown marked improvement since inde¬ 
pendence, wc find an increasing incidence of 
industtial unrest, in the country juid labour 
pressing for more wages, bonus, provident 
tund and similar legitimate, or exorbitant 
demands and also demands for various 
amenities. 

The reasons for this are partly the dinicid- 
ties expcriciucd by labour as a result of the 
rising cost of livitrg and also lire general 
practice of the leaders of llie trade union 
movement to pitch their demands at unrea- 
soirably high levels, often ignoring the larger 
interests of the country. 

Employers also tiy to take undue advantage 
of the labourer’s weak and unorganised 
position and the prevailing acuteness of the 
unemploy inent situation. 

In ascertaining the, causes of conlUcts 
which may r ulminate in a Gherao, several 
factors have to be taken into account:— 

The eonomie factor is a compelling one 
in the perspective of present day increasingly 
rising cost of living. Rise in wages, 
upgradation and revision of pay scales, we know 
from experience, can olfer no effective remedy. 
This therefore remains a potential field 
for conflict are may lead to a situation which 
may lead to a Gherao. 

Social factors work in a subtle manner and 
their workings have hardly anythig to do with 


what is called industrial disputes. The clamour,'' 
for employment of local boys in an industry ,; 
has often given rise to serious troubles in 
industry and in many cases the local elements 
resorted to Gherao.s oji the executives for 
enforcement of their demand for employment, 

'I’he impact of political considerations, the 
political complexion of the unions, interests, 
of the political parties and changes of 
government are of considerable importance. 
Very (fften the political mask covers deep- 
seated causes. Gheraos in an industry have 
a political overtone whatever may be the - 
basic cause of a ( (iiiHict. 

luspite of liaving so many lawful weapons j 
in the armoury of labour, it is the 
psycliulogical factor that is at work whcttf 
workmen resort to Gheraos. In many cases,- 
the workers seem to pursuade themselves^; 
that they can go to any length in pressing 
tlu ir demands, real or imaginary, and that 
a Irig political party and the government will 
condone whale\'i‘r tliey lake u[)on themselves ,, 
(o do. 

Last but not the least is the trade union 
factor, i. e. intenmion livalrics and the 
political afliliations (jf the unions. The 
inc\ilablc association of polilics with trade/, 
union aclixities po.ses grave problems of which.., 
Gherao is an olf-sliool. )' 

(iherao has become, a household word in 
industrial life. But it is doubtful what 
blessings it has so far brought to its devotees. 

It has been claimed that it is a weapon in 
the hands of labour. If that be so it is a 
destructive weapon and may prove to be a 
boomerang in that employment protential 
is bound to shrink in a shaken and scared ' 
industrial field. 

Industry is run both by the employei-s , 
and the workers, not only for the benefit 
of the employer or the worker, but in the 
interest of the society as a whole. 
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Gherao and illegal ccupation of premises 
ultimately lead to stoppage of production, to 
shortages, rise in prices, and suffering for the 
people at large. The workers have to realise 
that a single days’ shortages mean suffering to 
society as a whole. Oheraos and illegal 
occupation of premises and other methods 
are causing hardship not only to the 
community due to dislocation of prodtiction 
in industries, hut they also damage the 
trade unions themselves because, industrial 
relations based on mutuality has for the time 
being, almost disappe.trcd, leaving in its place 
only bitterness and mistrust between 
union and management and a lot of bickering 
and shaip riv,dries between the union 
themselves 

It therefore, becomes the duly 
of the workers and the management to 
see that they produce g<iods and services at 
reasotiably cheap ami economic cost, so that 
the consuinei does not suffer. According to 
Taylor, fat her of scientific management, ‘‘Both 
worker and management should remember 
that e\ery producei' is a consumer. So there 
shoidd not be rise in price by stoppage of 
production which will have its relative 
repurcussiou on other commodities”. 

Because the whole machinery of produc¬ 
tion belongs to society, not to an individual— 
One may have money, the other may have 
man-power both have to be used for the 
benefit of society. Candhiji’s Economic 
conception of Society was that all productive 
machinery, whether agricultural or industrial, 
ultimately belonged to the community as a 
whole. So any v iolation against society is a 
crime and danger to democracy. 

The cult of violence and coercion due to 
gheraos in West Bengal has done much damage 
to the economic, industrial and social life of 
the state. West Bengal at present (both under 
JjJ, F. and President’s rule) presents a 


picture of all round stagnation. Its declining 
industrial importance, loss of millions of man 
hours in production, closure of hundreds of 
factories, fast growing unemployment and 
complete disruption of education arc eroding 
its ccom)mic and social structure. The people 
arc caught in a web of frustration and discon¬ 
tent. People seem to have lost all faith in the 
ability of the guardians of law to come to 
their rescue when needed. Unless the sense 
of personal security is restored people cannot 
put their heart and energy in the pursuit of 
their avocations. 

The 26lh session of the tripartite standing 
laboui committee held in New Delhi, after a 
heated debate between the representative of 
employers and unions adopted a resolution 
on May 10, 1967 expressing disapproval of 
coereiv'c and intimidating tactics including 
Gheraos (wrongful confinement) in resolving 
industrial disputes. The AI'l'UC representa¬ 
tive did not agree and withdrew from the 
meeting. The UTUC representative objected 
to (he word gherao, but not to the use of the 
words “wrongful confinement”. 

The resolution was adopted at the insis- 
lancc of Mr. Naval Tata who, after a day’s 
discussion announced angrily that “an injustice 
has been done to us”. 

While representative of the employers 
repeatedly urged that a formal denunciation 
of the “Gherao be made by the committee, a 
section of the union leaders, led by Mr. S. A. 
Dangc (AITUG) determinedly resisted in vain 
that “murderous assaults” by management be 
also bracketed with the coercion tactics men¬ 
tioned in the resolution. Mr. Dange main¬ 
tained till the end that the “Gherao” was as 
legitimate a weapon as the strike. 

In deference to the wishes of labour 
representatives, it was mentioned in the resolu¬ 
tion that all tripartite agreements reached at 
labour conferences should be impIeDiented- 
The labour representatives pointed out that 
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the present labour unrest was due to tardy 
implementation of awards on disputes and 
agreements between labour and management. 

Mr. Naval I’ata was of the opinion that a 
stage might come when employers too would 
take to gherao and lockup trade union leaders 
who did not fulfil their obligations. He did 
not agree with the view that non-implementa¬ 
tion of awards was the cause of Ghcraos and 
warned the government that it would have 
similar problems in its own undertakings if 
Gheraos were not checked in time. 

Mr. Dange, on the otherhand, blamed 
employers and the government for the labour 
unrest. The policy of retrenchment, closure 
and dismissals, non-implementation of awards, 
denial of bonus to workers in both Public and 
Private Sectors and rising prices were respon¬ 
sible for the crisis in the economy. Gheraos, 
he hcUl, wc a minor problem compared with 
these, and the All India Trade Union Congress 
was in favour of Gheraos over unfulfilled 
demetnds of industrial workers. He declared 
that all attempts to de.elare Ciheraos illegal 
would be resisted. 

Mr.Subodh Banerjec, then the West Bengal 
Labour Minister, said it was the “moral right 
of workers” to agitate in support of their 
genuine demands. He said, out of 152 (/heraos 
in March, April of 1967, 44 were the “inevita¬ 
ble” outcome of the policy of retrenchment, 
lay offs and dismissals pursued by the manage¬ 
ments. Another important factor was non- 
implementation of wage boards recommenda¬ 
tions. In some cases workers had not been 
paid their wages for six months and labour 
disputes had been hanging fire in courts for 
12 Years. 

Mr. Banerjee agreed that he was a party to 
the resolutions disapproving of Ghcraos, but 
he claimed that such a resolution was “Practi¬ 
cally meaningless.” 

The Gheraos phenomena has since spread 


iiO 

in Public Sector undertakings in West Bengal. 
Formerly the West Bengal Industries and 
Commerce Minister Mr. Sushil Kumar Dhara 
had expressed his “Grave Concern” over grow¬ 
ing incidence of ,‘Gheraos” in his state. 

Mr. M. Chenna Reddy, formerly the 
Union Minister for Steel, Mines and Fuel, said 
that the situation arising out of Gheraos by 
workers posed “a threat not only to our eco¬ 
nomic well being but also to our continuance 
as a stable society.” 

Forecasting the results of Gheraos he 
warned : “These are invitation to lawlessness 
and ‘ anarchy and there is such a thin line be¬ 
tween Gherao and violence that it is difficult 
to say where, one licgins and where the other 
ends, d’hc sooner wc realise this fact, the 
better for us. Otherwise not only our Indus¬ 
trial Production will go down but also the 
civilized methods of negotiation will give way 
to chaos.” 

At a meeting of the West Bengal Engineer¬ 
ing Workers’ on 14th May, 1967, the then 
West Bengal Labour Minister stated : “The 
present labour policy of the West Bengal 
Government was a new thing in a progressive 
direction because by removing Police interven¬ 
tion from labour management disputes, the 
government had given the worker the oppor¬ 
tunity of confronting the capitalist in a forth¬ 
right manner.” 

The Labour Minister, Government of West 
Bengal is reported to have stated that capita¬ 
lism vouchsafed for the exploitation of workers 
and no real benefit could accrue to them if this 
social frame work continued. The change 
ovci to socialism was possible only through 
revolution by which he meant a rapid qualita¬ 
tive change. He, however, stated that he was 
not pleading for chaos. But any legitimate 
movement of the workers, free from excesses 
and adventurism, would be supported because 
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the government wanted (o give proper direc¬ 
tion to the trade union tnoveinent. 

At the inaugural function of the 2 day 
annual general t t)nfcrcncc of the Bihar state 
UTUC at Patna on 25tli June, 1967 the then 
West Bengal Labour Minister said : “we liavc 
to W'ork under the twin ]in)itatiuns of a capita¬ 
listic society and tliat of the constitution, and 
working under these limitations we cannot 
bring about basic and fundamental changes in 
society. We have come |i^ edhee through 
elections and election is not revolution. ’ He 
added tliat a section of the people was allergii 
to the word “revolution”. Revolution did 
not mean blood shed or chaos but it only 
meant fundamental changes and “one need 
not be so allergic about it.” 

The labour minister, Assam, stated at the 
standing labour committee meeting on 10th 
May, 1967, “(Iherao is the most un-scientinc 
and unlawful labour movement.” 

The cheif minister, Kerala, told the Kerala 
legislative Assembly on 22jid June that in the 
view of his Government, obstructions of any 
kind arising out of labour disputes were un¬ 
lawful and that instructions had been issued to 
those concerned to deal wnth such cases 
accordingly. Ho added that all sections of the 
people had the riglit to hold peaceful demons¬ 
trations and agitations to ventilate their grie¬ 
vances, but if such demonstrations turned out 
to be obstructive, such obstruction was against 
the law and steps should be taken to remove 
the obstructions. 

The danger of Gheraos triggering oil’ wide¬ 
spread lawlessness was highlighted in a resolu¬ 
tion adopted by the congress working commi¬ 
ttee on 22nd June, 1967 in Delhi. 

According to Mr. Chavan, Gherao is 
illegal”.' Mr. Chavan told the Lok .Sabha on 
Jljfey 1967 that his recent remarks in 
^ucutta on Gheraos and his appeal to em- 
TOBayi^i^emplovees and the State Government 


to maintain industrial production could not be 
regarded as an interference in the affairs of the 
^Vcsl Bengal Government. 

In fact, the Central Govt, would be failing 
ill tlic duties and obligations imposed on it by 
(lie consliiution, if it did not make such an 
appeal and oiler such an advice in the face 
of the large number of Gheraos. 

Describing Gherao as a cognizable offence, 
Mr. Chavan said there had l>ecii a very large 
number of (jheraos since the beginning of 
March 1967 mostly in West Bengal. 

In CPI tain other slates also, there had been 
a lew cases of Gheraos. riicse bad aroused 
wide spread eoncern in the mind and caused 
misgivings and anxiety to tlie Central Govern¬ 
ment. 

X’he Home Minister added that Gheraos 
involved wrongful confinement of supervisory, 
managerial or other personnel and in many 
cases also criminal trespass. Some of the 
Gheraos in West Bengal had occurred in 
Central tioveininciit establishments and 
undertakings, departmental or corporate. 

Mr. Chavan said it had come to the 
Government’s notice that certain political 
parties and trade unions had been instigating 
workers to take the law into their own hands 
instead of using the statutory machinery pro¬ 
vided by labour laws for redress of grievances. 
It had also come to the government’s notice 
that the Police were unable, for various 
reasons, to afford protections to citizens 
subjected to Gheraos even though it was their 
statutory duty to afford such protection. 

The developments had aroused wide spread 
concern in the public mind and caused mis¬ 
givings and anxiety to the Central Government; 
Mr. Chavan added. 

In law, Gherao originates in a conspiracy 
to commit a number of offences and the 
actual commission of the offences ant by unlaw** 
ful assemblies. The offences iiivohfed at® of 
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wrongful restraint and confinement, assault and 
use of criminal force in an attempt to wrongful¬ 
ly confine a person or persons and membership 
of an unlawful assembly. The code of criminal 
procedure declares that all llicse offences are 
cognizable offences, namely, offences which 
the Police not only may but is bound to 
investigate without any magisterial oriler or 
authority and they not only may Init must 
arrest the offenders and s<!nd them up for 
trial before the courts (»f competent jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

If there is a statutory obligation cast ou the 
police, no person has the riglil oi authenity to 
advise or direct the police not to discharge 
this obligation without such person becoming 
an offender liiinself and rendering himself 
liable to prosecution and punishment, 'fhe 
fact that the person concerned happens to be 
a stare minister neither makes a difference 
nor constitutes a defence. 

According to a Press Report, Sri Suboclh 
Banerjee, the one time labour minister of West 
Bengal, in an informal talk to newsmen said 
that if the workers did not gel their just 
demands they themselves would decide what 
form of agitation they would resort to Jvnd 
this could well he a (Jberao. He admitted 
that the governinenl was not discouraging 
them but was not encouraging them either. 
Obviously, if the government publicly 
declares that it docs not discourage unlawful 
activities, the declaration itself constitutes not 
only encouragement but abetment. I’he 
important point, however, is that the minister 
confessed that the police had been asked not 
to interfere in such situations. According to 
him, the interference wmdd be illegal and 
immoral. 

' If this report was true, the ministers of the 
■West Bengal Government collectively and 
individually W£rc offenders in as much as 
they had directed a disobedience of the 
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mandatory directions contained in the law of 
this country. 

The activities of organised labour are not 
exempt from the law of crimes and the law 
of torts except to the extent provided for in 
sections 17 and 18 of the Trade Union Act 
of 1926. 

The first of these sections leaves nobody 
in doubt llial labenir can unite and use its 
collective bargaining power with capital for 
furthering its legitimate interests, but the 
means employed cannot under any circum¬ 
stances, include an agreement to commit an 
offence. The law of criminal conspiracy will 
be applicable to such agreements. 

The second of tiiese sections legalises In- 
ducemeiil of others to break contracts of 
employment and interference with trade, 
business or ernployiiient and the liberty of 
cmiiract in contemplation or furtherance of 
trade disputes, I’he question, however, is : 
“Docs it also sanctic)n use of intimidation or 
violence or bolli ?” 

The code for Discipline in Industry States 
“Management and union agree that neither 
party will have rccouise to coercion, intimi¬ 
dation, vielirnisalion or go-slow”. 

A special Bench of the Calcutta High Court 
with the CHiief Justice as the (Chairman, will 
decide 22 wrist petit i»)ns under Article 226 of 
tlie constitition for declaring Gheraos illegal 

An Important decision in the Jay Engi¬ 
neering “Gherao Case*' was delivered on 
September 29, 1967 by a special bench of the 
Calcutta High Court. The case arose out of 
an application made by the company under 
Article 226 of the constitution complaining 
of WTongfiil confinement and restraint, tre¬ 
spass and other unlawful acts by its workmen 
and challenging the propriety of State Govern¬ 
ment’s notorious circulars of March 27, 1967 
and June 12 1967 which directed the adminis- 
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tration and the police not to interfere in 
“Ghcrao” cases without obtaining instructions 
from the labour minister, 

The Chief Justice Mr. D. N. Sinha, presi¬ 
ding over the special bench said: 

“All workmen guilty of wrongfully, restra¬ 
ining any person belonging to the Manage¬ 
ment or wrongfully confining him during a 
Gherao, are guilty under section 339 or 340 
I. P. G. and have committed congnizable 
offences for which they are liable to be arrested 
without warrant and punishable with impri¬ 
sonment and fine”. He further said that the 
labour minister has no power or authority 
under the law to give directions to the police 
before taking action, whether such an offence 
has been commited or is said to have been 
committed. The action the police or magi¬ 
strates shall take under such procedure cannot 
be altered or supplemented or varied. Stri¬ 
king down the two Government circulars of 
March 27 and June 12 as “inoperative” and 
calling on the executive authorities not to give 
effect to them, the Chief Justice said : 

Once the laws are made, neither the 
Governor, not the Cabinet, not the Ministers, 
nor any subordinate executive authority has 
the power to add in or detract from its con¬ 
tents, to interfere with its working or to effect 
any discretionary Power given under it unless 
such power is clearly granted under the cons¬ 
titution or the laws” 

Turning to the duty of the police, the 
Chief Justice said :— 

“Inaction on the part of the police 
who are the guardians of law and orders is 
reprehensible when complaint of the commi¬ 
ssion of a criminal offence is made it is not 
open to the police to act or not to act accor¬ 
ding to their will and arbitrarily”. 

The above judgement of the special bench 
of the Calcutta High Court has struck a power¬ 


ful blow for the Principle of “rule of law ” 
which lies at the foundations of democratic 
Govts. 

It is hoped that the menace of “Gheraos” 
which appeared to thrive in West Bengali on 
the belief that normal police protection will 

not be readily available to victims of 
“Gheraos”, will now abate. 

It is claimed, and I think Sri Dange 
claimed it as far back in 1967, that Gherao is 
the constitutional right of labour. 

The Fundamental Rights chapter of the 
Constitution mentions no such right. 

1) The right to picket in the sense of the 
right of labour to publicise the facts of a 
labour dispute may well be considered as a 
part of the freedom of speach and expression, 
but where picketing is attended by violence, 
it is both illegal and unconstitutional. 

2) The right to strike may well be an 
clement of personal liberty in the sense of 
liberty not to work, but where the exercise of 
the liberty involves breaches of contract, it is 
subject to regulation by the state in the inte¬ 
rests of public order. 

The provisions of the Industrial disputes 
Act, under which strikes can be declared 
illegal in certain circumstances, have been 
held to be vallid and constitutional by the 
Supreme Court. In any event, the liberty not 
to work does not and cannot include the right 
to use force against others who wish to work. 

To say that Gherao is either lawful or cons- 
tutional is to mislead the workers and the 
people. The West Bengal Labour Minister 
appeared to be little more well informed 
about the law and knowing that the Gherao 
was not lawful, he proceeded to draw a dis¬ 
tinction between “legitimate" and “lawful”. 
Chamber’s Twentieth Century Dictionary uses 
the two words as synonymous but the commu¬ 
nists have a vocabulary of their own. 

To woo the capitalists on the one hand to 
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open up more industries and invest a little 
more in the state and on the other hand to 
insist that the more militant froms of workers’ 
struggles like gherao will continue is a bit of 
tight rope walking which cannot last long. 

All managers are not angels. Some of 
them can be pretty nasty. But they happen 
to be a necessary evil in production as it is 
organised now. Unless an alternative form 
to do away with their role is found and shown 
to be effective, they have to be tolerated at 
least so long as a unit is to run. Beyond a 
certain stage of uncertainty, however, they 
can lose their capacity to manage, caught as 
they are between the cross-fire of the owners 
who must have their profits at all costs and 
the workers who refuse to be cheated any 
longer of their rights. The results are a 
gradual loss of tone of the industrial units. 

Gherao may rightly be called a workers’ 
weapon in certain cases only. It can be such a 
weapon of limited offensive power and be used 


against nasty managers who could not be 

made to behave in any other way. 

If ministers not only condone, but direct 

an open defiance of legal and constitutional 
duties and sanction lawless activities of law 

enforcement officers, intelligent people must 
strive to end the dirty business. 

Grime is contagious and if government 

becomes a law breaker it breeds contempt for 
the law ; it invites every man to become a 
law unto himself, it invites anarchy. Accor¬ 
ding to the marxian dialectics force may be 
the midwife of progress, but force also breeds 

chaos. Chaos breeds dictators and dictators 
arc a denial of human rights. 

It is a challenge to the modus operand! of 

the existing administration. Gheraos are a cari¬ 
cature of revolutions, which if allowed to 
operate unchecked will degenerate into hooli¬ 
ganism, Old formulas no longer seem to 
work. Constructive and creative evolution, 

not revolution is needed to meet the many 
challenges of tomorrow. 




TAGORE'S GITANJALI 

P. M. GEORGE 


Like Wnrtlsworth’s aUilndo to Nature, 
Rabiraiiath muse has passed (hrougii 

three difrerent phases. As ean be expected 
of a Tas^ore, his religious experienee and 
poetical life traversed the same identical path 
of development, altlioufrh he did not realise 
this for a consideiable time: 

“Mv relitifions life has followed the same 

< » 

mysterious line of tfrowlh as has niy poetical 
life. Somehow they arc wedded (o each other 
and thonsrh their betrothal had a long period 
of ceremony it was kept secret to me”'. 

As Tagore himself has admitted, “The 
first stage of my realization was through my 
feeling of intimacy with nature.” He came into 
contact with separate aspects of nature and the 
dilTcrent contacts became sources of inspiration 
for different poems, which apparently had no 
connecting link between them. In all 
movements of nature, Tagore however, saw 
the manifestation of a living ptinciple, which 
works in and througii nature. Tliis principle 
soon became manifest to him as an all- 
pervading spirit. This awareness of the 
presence of an all pervading jirinciplc in 
nature gave rise to 'Lage^re’s concept of 
pantheism. But his pantheism has a charact¬ 
eristic of its own. The abiding principle which 
pervades nature and gives it unity is constantly 
changing its form. ,\t a single point of 
time, it appears in a diversity of colours and 
forms. The diversity of this immanent 
principle working in nature is the theme of 
the poem given below: 

“What a variety of shapes I’hou assumest 
the world, 

Thou of diverse forms, 
ju shineslin the blue sjty in myriad lights, 


In maddening thrills thou rejoicest in 
flower-groves. 

Thou traversest heaven and earth in liceting 
feet 

Oh sw'ifi inosing one.”- 
After realising the unity of nature and 
the tliversity of the supreme principle, his 
heart yearned for a deeper contact with this 
reality. “The supreme principle, according 
to Tagore is capable of Iw'o functions 

simultaneously. It sustains the universe by 
making its din'crenl parts work in co-ordinated 
harmony and conform to laws. On a differem 
plane if rnauifesls itself as pure joy. 

Here it dons the garb of personality and 
is ready to re.ciprocate the lf»vc of 

iiidixidual human beings.”-' In every 

movement and gesture of nature he 

reads the yearning of the personal God 

to shower love on him. We get the history 
of the second chapter of Tagaorc’s poetic life, 
in which realization of God as the beloved is 
the dominant theme, in Gitanjali Gilimalya. 
and Gitali. 

Tagfu’e, however, was not satisfied by 
establishing contact with his behaved. He 
sought a form of religious practice, which 
would offer equal satisfaction to all his funda¬ 
mental urges—urge for work, for knowledge, 
and for love, Asceticism, which stifles ail 
faculties, was unpalatable to Tagore ; 

“Deliverance is not for me in renunciation. 
1 feel the embrace of freedom in a thousand 
bonds of delight. 

No, I will never shut the doors of my 
senses. The delights of sight and hearing 
and touch will bear thy delight. 

Yes, all my illusion? will burn into iUumi*; 
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nation of joy, and all my desires ripen into 
fruits of love.”^ 

The Vaisiiava relig/on, which places 
emphasis exclusively on the devotional aspect, 
did not satisfy him because it could iiot offer 
scope for the other faculties of man. More 
than that, the devotee misses his God in the 
proliferation of the rituals. So he said ; 

“Leave this chanting and singing and 
telling of beads ! Whom dost thou wor¬ 
ship in this lonely dark cortiei’ of a temple 
with doors all shut ? Open thine eyes ami 
sec tliy God is not before thee 
In his view, love of man, sersicc to m.m, 
disinterested activities c<>iidiicivc to iIk' 
geneial welfare t)f man kind thought th.at 
promotes the welfare of man are lli<- last 
ways to serve God and love him : 

‘‘I'or this reason, worship of (Jod iti the 
world of man througli all our daily activities, 
whether insignificant or not is the only true 
form of worship,”' When this realisation 
came to lagore, he discarded the traditional 
form of worship previously .idojitcd by him 
and Icit a strong urge for disimerested service 
to man as the only rational form ofwoiship 
acceptable to him. Such a conception ^if 
religion discarrls silent medilaliun and ritual 
worship in the temple : 

“Where Thou art iii union with the nuiililmle 
I shall seek union with 1 hee. 

Neither in the lorest. nor in solitiule 
Nor inside my own mind, 

Bui where Thou art the beloved ofevery iiodv 
Thou art my beloved too.” 

“Come out of thy meditations and 
leave aside thy flowers and incense ! 

What harm is there if thy clothes 
become tattered and stained ? Meet 
him and stand by him in toil and in 
sweat of thy brow.”'’’ 

Tagore avoided the Congrc.ss, but he took 
the'lead in many of the characteristic develop¬ 


ments of the Swadeshi Movement: and his" 
songs set the students astir. In 1905, he 
joined the newly formed National Council of 
Piducation, for which he delivered a course of 
lectures, lie helped to found national educa¬ 
tional institutions and co-operative societies, 
lie spread the use of weaving-looms and lost 
a good ileal of money over them. He was in , 
the Government list of ‘suspects’ and was 
watched. The poet told Edward Tlioinpsen, 
how one day, a frienil of his, went to the 
[orasauko police station, to give notice of a 
theft. Wliile he was there, a constable came 
in, and reported that RaiMndranath Tagore 
() class number 12’ liad come to Calcutta 
from Boliiur. I’he poet's political activities 
ceased siiddeiily. He became disillusioned s; 
with the luuional movement as it did tint pay 
much attention to social reform. While,'''J 
bonfires of foreign cloth drew mobs of excited e 
speel.Uots and participators, no attempt was a 
made to remove the stigma of untouchability. - 
More than that, the nairovv and aggressive ' 
lines oil which the whole inovcmeiil was 
wiiiked out. lu iki'ig ii.ilriolisin an end upto 
iiscir and ellw icnev the goal of all activities, ' 
did not haimoi)i/,i- witli tin: poet’s growing, 
spiiiiu.il life. \'('r\ '•ooii he resigned his 
incinbcrshlp <>1 .ill jniblic committees and' 
bodies and retired to Shaniinikclim. , This.!? 
lefiienu nl took pi.uc in 1907, and it wgs,,/ 
till'll iluu most of tile longer Critanjali pocnis.. 
weic wiitteii. Those who were at‘' 
Sh.iiiliniketan icmembcied the period, and „ 
the poet's vvandeiing form in the moonlit 
mango groves. He slept very little, often 
only three or four hours ; he rose at about 
four O’clock, and usually retired at ten. 
Moonlight called Iiim abroad alway.s ; and 
when moonlight coincided with a phase of 
lyrical excitement, he would b^'ccnie ‘beside 
himself’, in veritable ecstasy, and spend his 
night,s drifting among the trees. 

I feel that disillusionment with the national 
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movement—with human activities—turned 
Tagore’s attention more intensely towards 
God and brought about his entry into the 
second stage of the development of his poetic 
thought. His heart hankered for union with 
the pervasive principle of nature, through a 
more intimate form of contact, which is love. 
We can trace two distinct phases constituting 
this stage of his poetic life. As soon as he 
realises that the supreme principle which 
works in nature is also capable of reciprocating 
love on the emotional plane, his mind 
crosses the threshold and from a poet of 
nature revelling in its beauty, he becomes 
a poet of God, yearning for union with Him. 
After a good deal of sulTcring and sorrow, 
there ultimately comes a day when the poet 
finds to his utter delight that he has been able 
to establish contact with his beloved. The 
ecstasy oi this union thrills his heart. This 
forms the second and last phase of this stage 
of his poetic life. 

The poet, who is eager for union with God, 
realises his unworthincss and hesitates. How 
can there be a meeting on an equal footing 
between an insignificant person like him and 
the King of kings ? 

“I know thee as my God and stand apart— 
I do not know thee as my own and come 
closer. I know thee as my father and 
bow before thy feet—I do not grasp thy 
hand as my friend’s.'^ 

I stand not where thou comest down and 
owncst thyself as mine, there to clasp thee 
to my heart and take thee as my 
comrade.”^ 

He declares his intention to drive away 
• untruths and evils from his heart, in order to 
become worthy of union with God : 

“Life of my life, I shall ever try to keep my 

body pure,. 

1 9 hali ever try to keep all untruths out 
from my thoughts,..... 


I shall ever try to drive all evils away from 

my heart and keep my love in flower. 

He even gets rid of his ornaments : 

“My .song has pul off her adornments. She 
has no pride of dress and decoration. Or¬ 
naments would mar our union ; they would 
come between thee and me ; their jingling 
would drown thy whispers.”i*' 

Fortunately God is also anxious for union 
with him and lends a helping hand : 

“Day by day thou art making me worthy of 
thy full acceptance by refusing me ever and 
anon, saving me from perils of weak, un¬ 
certain desire.”” 

Still, there is delay, and sorrow overwhelms 
his heart. He secs the pang of separation 
which afflicts him, reflected in nature around 

him. The whole of nature appears to share 
his sorrow.” 

“It is the pang of separation that spreads 
throught the world and gives birth 
to shapes innumerable in the infinite sky. 

It is this sorrow of separation that 
gazes in silence all night from star to star 
and becomes lyric among resulting leaves 
in rainy darkness of July.”'* 

This agony of separation becomes unbea¬ 
rable on a rainy day ; 

“Clouds heap upon clouds and it darkens. 
Ah, love, why dost thou let me wait 
outside at the door all alone ? 

If thou showest me not thy face, if 
thou leavest me wholly aside, I know not 
how I am to pass these long, rainy hours."* 
However, the poet is certain “The morn¬ 
ing will surely come, ,the darkness will vanish, 
and thy voice pour down in golden streams 
breaking through the sky.*^ 

The happy union takes place and a long 

series of poems describe the ecstasy experienc¬ 
ed by the poet: 

“Light, my light, the world-filling light, 
the eye-kissing light, heart-sweetening 

light! 
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Ah, the light dances, my darling, at the 
centre of my life ; the light strikes, 
my darling, the chords of my love ; the 
sky opens, the wind runs wild, laughter 
passes over the earth. ^5 
God was all the time enthroned in his 
heart, but he had failed to detect Him, be¬ 
cause he had looked for Him outside : 

“Thou didst remain hidden in my heart 

and I failed to see Thee. 

I had looked for Thee outside 
And not imide iny heart.” 

But God was present outside as well. How 

did his eyes miss Him ? 

“How couldst Thou be screened away 

from my eyes. 

In this sky where light has free 
access ? 

How couldst Thou hide thyself 
In the grab of emptiness— 

This game of thine rings out 
in pain. 

In my heart.” 

The yearning for God the beloved, the 
pangs of separation from him and the joy of 
union find a very prominent place in Vaisnava 
literature as well. While in Vaisnava litera¬ 
ture, God is the dominant partner and the 
devotee (Radha) is the favoured party, in 
Tagore the relationship between God and the 
devotee is conceived as a relationship of love 
between two persons on a footing of absolute 
equality. The King of kings bumbles himself 
to capture the heart of the poet: “And for 
this, thou who art the King of kings, hast 
decked' thyself in beauty to captivate my 
heart.” 

. “It wiould be churlish to find the collection 
monotonous ; nevertheless, the eager delight 
with which one enters this gentle paradise 
' flags at intervals, before one gets to the end 

, of its hundred and fifty nine poems,..... 

But the best fifty of these songs are outstand¬ 
ing in their beauty and appeal, and make a 


far richer book than the wholc,”^® Probably| 
the impression of monotony comes from thifitf 
fact that the book gets its effect out of thef 
merest handful of illustrations. Rarely wai? 
fine poetry made out of less variety ; rain andj 
cloud, wind and rising river, boatmen, lamps^l 
temples and gongs, flutes and vines, bird^ 
flying, home at dusk, traveller tired or witlf 
provision.^ exhausted, flowers opening ai^' 
falling. W. B. Yeats speak of these songs- ^ 
being ‘as much the growth of the commo^ 
soil as the grass and rushes’. Though Tagorl 
was not a close observer of nature, Gitanj^ 
is a book whose every poem conveys tli^ 
impression of having been composed in 
open air, or before open windows. Above ^ 
this book, born out of disillusionment, briim 
us very close to a religious experience whi<| 
is universal yet intensely individual. This 1^ 
spoken to countless hearts, has been a reve^ 
tiori of what they felt and experienced, ai;^ 
its future seems to be certain. As W. B. Yeftl 
has remarked: “as the generations paa 
travellers will hum them on the highway aiib 
men rowing upon rivers. Lovers, while t^ie 
await one another, shall find, in murmuritj 
them, this love of God a magic gulf where! 
their own more bitter passion may bathe ^ 
renew its youth.” ? 

1. Preface to the Religion of Man. 

2. Chitra. 

3. How Thou Singest My Master. 
Hiraumay Banerjee. 

4. Gitanjali, No. 73. 

5. Gitanjali, No. 11. 

6. Uharma. 

7. Gitanjali, No. 11. 

8. Gitanjali, No. 77. 

9. Gitanjali, No. 47. 

10. Gitanjali, No. 7. 

11. Gitanjali, No. J 4. 

12. Gitanjali, No, 84. 

13. Gitanjali, No. 18, 

14. Gitaniali, No. ‘ 

15. Gitanjali, No. 57. . 

16. Rabindra.nath Tagore Poet and Di 
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‘END OF CULTURE' 

NALINI KUMAR RHXiDRA 



Artist — ^Kachi Chakrabarty 


Political unrest and economic crisis for 
last few years have inevitably come as a 
th-blow to our National Culture and 
ition. Our younger generation on whom 
ends the future of our motherland have 
many cases become instrumental in the 
of so-called careerist |(olitic^ 
and great damage has been ;^d is 
j^ing dbne to our educational institUtiojoi 
eir violent and indiscriminate attrbiitiesj/ 
, .Want of farsightedness of our t op-ranking 
their followers the very foundation 


of our education and culture is jgbing to"be' 

shattered. ‘ .. . ' 

The. artbt has :visQaUsed the iitiminent. ruin 

of our culture and . .his conception and modd. 
of expression is convincingly realistic. The" 

two human fa6es respectively ' Tepresnt ^ the 
origihal natural form and'the present deformed 
conditions'..o£ our: culture , the,., end.; o£ 

which b grajudali^ dr^iwipg nigh., .,ThcJaee,hM ^ 
now become ugly and looks horrible. It fillt 
our mind <^tlh'^ terrbi*' diid uyfcdiih^' fbelitijjf*' 
This paintii^ trealisdcaily presents i befere.ul 
^c., inevitabi[lity,, ,,of a 
catastrophe. ' * >' • ' 






DOES INDIAN PHILOSOPHY REST ON A 

Dr. A. RAMAMURTY 



This is in no way a rejoinder lo an article 
Published in the September issue of the 
Modern Review by A. Lakshamana Rao. 
Taking a comprehensive view of the whole 
problem, it only presents a view point, fully 
based on facts that are there in Indian philo¬ 
sophical tradition, His paper, in its own way 
challenges the validity of the concept of Indian 
philosophy, and lam Jiot impelled in any way 
to take a defensive view of Indian philosophy. 

The main 'charge against Indian philosophy 
is its association with revelation. While Jaina 
and Bauddha philosopliies are based on the 
revealed knowledge of their founders, the rest 
of the systems of Indian philosophy, with the 
sole exception of C'arvaka philosophy, have 
invoked a common revelation that is, the 
Hindu scriptures. Because of their commi¬ 
tment to, or dependence on revelation, what 
they could achieve at best was an acceptable 
presentation, in a seemingly rational manner, 
of the revealed dogmas; but not an indepen¬ 
dent and rational understanding of the pro¬ 
blems of philosophy. Consequently, the whole 
of Indian philosophy becomes intelligible and 
gains its significance, not in terms of natural 
reason, but in terms of revelation. I’hc 
thought presented in the various systems of 
Indian philosophy is basically theological and 
mystical, but not philosophical; philosophy 
proper is strange to it. As systems of religious 
philosophy, their value lies in invoking religi¬ 
ous consciousness in man, for their avowed 
purpose is spiritual liberation or ‘Moksha, 
Therefore, the true and sincere motive of 
philosophy to grapple with the problems of 
reality by pursuing an independent and ra- 
tional inquiry, and also the full employment of 
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unfettered and self-conscious human reason are 
lacking in Indian thought, to a degree that is 
characteristic of true philosoppy, if not com¬ 
pletely absent. 

The purpose of the present study is to 
understand, whether Indian philosophers, 
in following the lead of scriptures, have stum¬ 
bled tliemselves in a predicament from whence 
there' is no way out for a healthy growth of 
philosophy in India, or have made any 
substantial contribution to the advancement of 
it, despite their commitment to tradition. 
The problems that naturally arise in this con¬ 
nection are: whether knowing the conclu.sions 
in advance, which they have accepted from 
revelation on faith, they only struggled to 
justify or rather to fortify them with their 
peculiar ways of argumentation; whether they 
made any sincere attempt to construct philo¬ 
sophy creatively on the basis of reason. In 
other words, how far, realising the real dignity 
and sovereignty of human reason, they made 
full and unbiased use of it in their philosophical 
inquiries. Is Indian jjhilosopliv then only a 
futile exercise in proving; for the of sake proof, 
the sacred dogmas of revelation. Unless these 
problems arc discussed with full attention they 
deserve, the main issue cannot be decided. 
To understand these, more than anything else, 
an historical perspective is needed. 

Although there is not a single universally 
acceptable definition of philosophy, still those 
who are concerned with it agree that it is a 
systematic and independent inquiry, based on 
natural reason, into the real nature, and 
ultimate meaning of the things experienced. 
Following a method of free inquiry it may try, 
either to interpret the whole of human expert- 
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cncc coherently to arrive at a comprehensive 
view of the things interpreted, or to analyse 
and evaluate critically the facts of experience 
with a purpose lo know thereby the ultimate 
reality of things. The goal of pliilosophy is thus 
to attain objec tive and universal knowledge 
of Reality whicii it tries to present cxtgently 
in the form of ideas or in pure thought forms. 
Therefore; any and every rational activity 
of man is not philosophy, if such an activity 
is not directed towards an understanding 
of the problems of reality, and conversely, any 
search for truth is not philosophy if it does 
not prove to be rational and objective. 

Religion alsc> pursues the same ideal as 

philosophy, but in accordance with its 
purpose of God-realisation or salvation, 
it adopts difFernt methods and expresses its 
conclusions in different forms. Although 
reason is lo be found in the religious doctrines 
it is not explicit and self-conscious, rather 
it is clothed in myths and fables, as 
the pi'imary function of religious knowledge 
is to in\'cjkc human feelings and to develop 
attitudes. In the earliest ’ stages of religion, 
man has conceived of god or gods, in an 
anthropomorphic way, that may respond to his 
.supplications and help solving his problems, 
both worldly and otherworldly. He also 
conceived an ideal of salvation which mainly 
meant for him the preservation of soul in 
its pure form in an unknown world of 

perfection. In such a religious search for truth, 
as man was guided by his personal feelings and 
aspirations, he consciously or unconsciously 
projected his own feelings and shortcomings 
into his conceptions of God, liberation etc. 
With the progressive unfolding of human 
reason, which struggles to become self- 
critical, man could realise the anthrop¬ 
omorphic nature of gods he conceived, 
atud started discriminating between what was 
his. creation or projection and what really 
exMs in itself. In that search for objective 


truth, many earlier notions of reality wer^ 
rejected and more rational ones were 
conceived.In this evolutionary process ofhuman 
thought, the consistent ambition of man has 
been to transcend his subjective limitations in 
understanding the problems of reality and 
to become aware of an objective and all 
comprehensive reality. As a result, he has 
become self-conscious and critical of his ways 
of nriderslanding, and reality is viewed in all 
its dimensions Such a self-critical and objective 
approach which is interested not in the 
immediate problems of man, but in the 
fundamental and more meaningful 
problems of reality marks the bfjginning of 
philosophy. 

The development of every philosophical 
tradition can be traced back to its mythologi¬ 
cal and religious origins. Every philosophy 
is born into a tradition and derives much from 
it, whether the fact is acknowledged or not. 
No philosopher has ever constructed his system 
of philosophy without being inspired or 
influenced by the then available tradition. 
Tradition acts as a challenge and different 
philosophers have tried to respond to it crea¬ 
tively in their own way. How far this has 
hampered the growth of free thinking and 
philosophy ? In accepting the challenges of 
tradition, if the philosophers have behaved 
dogmatically, in that what they attempted was 
only to transmit the tradition in terms accep¬ 
table to reason, or to make it more explicit, 
they can be described as unphilosophical and 
their thought as unprogressive. In that event 
there would have been no advancement in 
philosophy, except periodic re-presentation of 
tradition in more and more acceptable forms. 
But, as history of philosophy amply demons¬ 
trates, what every philosopher wanted was to 
create something new and perfect, which is an 
improvement over the past. Each philosopher, 
in hia own way, tried to transcend the limita- 
tions of the existing tradition, by way of 
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rejecting what was found to be rationally 
, wanting in it and assimilating what was found 
valid in it into his own thought, or by way of 
modifying or qualifying it and in many cases 
by way of perfecting it. Thus traditions are 
not superseded ; they are transcended. No 
living tradition has ever remained the same 
throughout its existence. They are changing 
and growing, while their continuity is main¬ 
tained. They arc running streams and those 
that could not assimilate new ideas and adapt 
themselves to change have dried up. 

The continuous development of the various 
philosophical tra<!itions is a clear testimony 
to this process. Much of Greek philosophy 
owes its inspiration to early Greek religion. 
Plato’s writings were a development and 
perfection over his forerunners, while 
Aristotle’s philosophy was an advance over 
his master. Thus every system of Greek 
philosopliy acquires its full significance in 
terms of the preceeding one, in that what was 
creatively constructed by one cannot be fully 
appreciated without an understanding of the 
previous thought. Similarly, modern Western 
philosophy has inherited many of its problems 
and insight from the writings of early Church 
Fathers and medieaval scholastic philosophers, 
who in their turn have derived much from 
Greek philosophy. Auguste Compt’s remark 
that the modern metaphysics is merely a 
shadow cast by medieaval theology, though 
not completely true, is relevant in this context. 
This process of development has two aspects ; 
polemical and constructive. Each philosopher 
critically evaluating the earlier systems has 
rejected what was found rationally wanting in 
them and adopted what was valid into his 
own thought. What was thus constructed by 
deriving was never the same as that from 
which it was derived. This growth is more pro¬ 
nounced and significant in modern times, 
because th? modern philosophers have the 


advantage of availing a rich domain of 
advanced scientific knowledge. 

Now, turning to the problem of growth 
in Indian philosophy, it should be said that 
due to their superficial understanding of it, 
some are prone to see in it a static continuity 
and fail to appreciate its dynamic aspect. As 
it is true with all living traditions, change 
amidst continuity is also characteristic of 
Indian thought, notwithstanding a few 
occasional gaps in lliat process, particularly 
during the pre-tnudern period. Such gaps 
are in no way caused by an uiiphilosophical 
and* dogmatic attitude of the Indian philoso¬ 
phers. but indicate a general lack of creativity 
at such periods. I’o recognise progress in 
Indian philosophy, no synipathy is needed on 
our part, but requires a capacity to penetrate 
through the outer expressions into the inner 
workings of it. The symbols and terminology 
employed in it m.ainly stand in the way. If 
undesirable emphasis is placed on these 
aspects, one may fail Kj comprehend the real 
workings of Indian philosophy. 

Rigveda, which is the starting point of 
recorded philosophical iradiiioti in India, is 
predominantly mythological and religious ; 
and the primary concern of those people 
seems to maintain their racial and cultural 
integrity against their enemies. Fo achieve 
that objective they freely invoked various 
gods, crudely conceived as the presiding or 
controlling deities of the various forces of 
nature. Amidst such struggles they have 
soon realised that such deities have no objec¬ 
tive reality except in the minds of those that 
conceived them. Becoming sceptical of the 
gods they conceived, they started asking 
questions which are truely philosophical. 
“I ask, unknowing, those who know, the 
sages, as one all ignorant for sake of know¬ 
ledge, what was that one who in the Unborn’s 
image hath established and fixed firm these 
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worlds’ six rogiojis ” (R. V., I, 164.6) “Who 
verily knows and who can here declare il, 
whence it was horn and wliencc comes this 
creation ? The gods are later than this 
world’s creation. Who knows (hen whence 
it first came into being ?’’ (R. V. X, 129,6) 

With growing disenchantment in the plurality 
of naturalistic gods, who do not seem to 
respond to their prayers, they sought to know 
that one source of principle which is the 
essence of everything that is experienced. 
“What was the tree, what wood in sooth 
produced it, fiom which they fashioned out 
the earth and heaven ? (R. V., X, 81.4) 

In the Upanishads, the problem was con¬ 
ceived in all its magnitude and the various 
facets of it have come to be realised. At times 
the whole problem was re-stated in more 
radical terms. The Vcdic phenomenon of 
warring gods has altogether disappeared or 
was relegated to the sphere of ignorance or 
relativity. We no longer find in theUpanishads, 
Indra and Varuna, dominating the mental 
horizon of those people. On the other hand, 
Vedically less significant and philosophically 
more valuable concepts of Brahman and 
Atman have come to occupy their full atten¬ 
tion. Many rituals that were once believed 
to be eflicacious were ignored or with a 
completely changed significance were adopted. 
There was no longer a quest for gods who 
can be prayed to fulfil the personal needs of 
the worshipper. Thus, the progressive freedom 
of Indian thought from its mythological and 
religions beginnings to a mature awareness of 
philosophic problems was now completely 
achieved. The quest was now to know the 
ultimate reality in itself and the various 
subjective notions of it were recognised to be 
relative. Freedom from subjective limitations 
in knowing the truth and the goal of achieving 
cdnitilete objectivity of thought are no less 
important to an Indian philo.sopher than to 


his counterpart anywhere. This is the true 
significance of the concepts of ‘Adhyasa* 
(superimposition) and ‘Avidya’ (ignorance) 
and the goal of philosophy is to transcend the 
limitations imposed by them in attaining 
olijectivc knowledge of reality. These are the 
Indian equivalents of the modern concepts of 
‘conditioning’ and ‘relativity’. From the Upani¬ 
shads to now, which is a continuous process 
of development, though the problem has 
remained basically the same, il has been 
stated and re-stated more and more clearly, 
and hitherto unknown facets of it have been 
envisaged. 

Let us now discuss the crux of the problem. 
Having conceived the riddles of philosophy 
correctly, how they tried to solve them. In 
philosophy, it is not suiricicnl to formulate 
the problems clearly, though it is not less 
imitorlaiit, but the methods adopted to s<dvc 
them is more important. The charge against 
Indian philosophy is more relevant to this 
aspect of it. Instead of attempting to solve 
the problems Independently on the basis of 
reason, they resorted to revelation 
for solutions. This charge is also unfounded 
on facts as the followittg discussion makes 
it clear. The methods adopted by Indian 
philosophers in general, in so far as they were 
dealing with the problems of speculative 
philosophy arc independent and rational. 
They treated reason with the dignity it 
deserves and fully appreciated the value of 
free inquiry. But, in the end they were 
compelled, again on rational grounds, to 
reject the whole approach as they found it 
ultimately unsatisfactory and not valid, in 
solving the basic problems of philosophy. 
Instead of ending in scepticism and landing 
in contradictions and antinomies which 
different systems of philosophy based on pure 
reason present, they tried to transcend philo¬ 
sophy, conceived as a speculative activity and 
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attempted to construct a meaningful one on 
, the basis of intuitive insights of revelation. 
In that their values differ from the values of 
speculative philosophy. For them, nothing 
less than a direct awareness of reality in its 
complete objectivity is the goal of philosophy, 
while for many others it may be an intellec¬ 
tual understanding of reality, whether it is 
possible or not. This is the real significance 
of ‘perfect knowledge,’ The important point 
to be noted in this connection is that in so 
far as they handled the problems of specula¬ 
tive phihisophy, they showed utmost indepen¬ 
dence, made full use of reason and followed 
the spirit of free inquiry. However, in 
conformity with their objective of attainiiig 
‘perfect knowledge’ which they realised could 
m)t be achieved by following pure reason, 
tlicy invoked revelation. Acceptance of reve¬ 
lation and subordinating reason to it arc not 
done ot) sentimental gnmnds, than for philoso¬ 
phical reasons. Because of their firm commit¬ 
ment to truth, they were not disturbed in 
compromising reason for its attainment. If 
it is a question of compromise between reason 
and truth, Indian philosophers would prefer 
to compromise the former. Philosophy docs 
not rest ultimately on the claims of reason. 
Its main concern is not to uphold dogmatically 
the sanctity of reason even when it is found 
to be wanting. If the main function of 
philosophy is not simply to uphold the claims 
of reason, but to know things correctly, there 
is no valid reason wliy it should resist to accept 
rich insights from whatever source they may 
come from. 

No doubt, philosophy is different from 
mysticism. While the aim of philosophy is to 
attain an intellectual understanding of Reality, 
a mystic passionately craves for a direct 
experience of it. He is not so much interes¬ 
ted in formulating intellectually plausible 
theories of reality, nor in demonstrating the 


rationality and logical validity of his 
experience. His is mainly an approach of 
involvement. The concern of a philosopher, 
on the other hand, is to construct meaningful 
theories of reality which are logically sound 
and can be rationally demonstrated. 

The office of reason is to analyse and 
evaluate critically the facts of experience or to 
interpret them with a view to discover the 
underlying principle or principles that govern 
them. In performing these, its functions are 
not cognitive, but arc analytical and interpre¬ 
tative by supplying certain principles inherent 
in its nature. As such when reason becomes 
indifferent to facts of human experience, the 
conclusions based upon it turn to be empty. 
I’hus understanding the nature of reason many 
modern philosophers are eager to rest their 
inquiries on sure facts ofl'ered by ever growing 
sciences, so that, their conclusions can be 
substantial and meaningful. Therefore, 
philosophy cannot be indifferent to facts of 
human experience without resulting in mere 
imagination. 

The facts of experience should be critically 
examined before they are accepted or rejected. 
Philosophy shoidd not arbitrarily reject some 
facts of human experience. It should not 
pre-judge any facts or treat some as untouch¬ 
ables. To he comprehensive in its inquiries, 
it should keep open its doors to all facts of 
human experience. Revolution is one such 
fact or at least points out to the possibilities 
of human experience, which many may not 
have realised, and for that reason philosophy 
should not be blind to such human possibili¬ 
ties. In so far as it offers valuable insights in 
understanding the problems of philosophy, its 
evidence should be carefully judged. On the 
other hand, if philosophy accepts revelation 
for reasons other than philosophical, it loses 
its distinction from theology. It is equally 
unphilosophical to reject it without ever 
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examining its philnsDpluc worth. Revelation 
may not be nieaningful in terms of empirical 
experience and hence in terms of human 
reason, but if by accepting it the latter can 
gain better significance, it shcmld be accepted 
hypothetically like scientists who follow certain 
hypotheses when they can yield fruitfid icsults. 
In accepting certain n'vcaled tloginas, in so 
far fis they arc not anti-rational and do not 
contradict empirical expcrieiKc, they can act 
as hypotheses for philc)soph)’. So. in accepting 
them after a critical examination of their 
claims to truth, a philosopher does not commit 
any wrong. 1 his was tin* exact predicament 
in which the Indian philosophers found 
themselves placed in their search for truth. 

Indian philosophy has accepted revelation 
as one ol the sources of valid knowledge, but 
not strictly sjieaking based its conclusions 
entirely on it. That is how the fact that 
thongh all the systems have accepted the 
authority of revelation lliey did not arrive 
at the same cont hisions can he explained. 
On the I'onirary, if ihcir cont.lusions remain¬ 
ing substantially die same, they only adopted 
dilicrent aigumeiits all of them must be 
employing the latter to bring forth the same 
established truth of revelation. In fact, they 
have not invented rcason.s for juslif)'ing the 
truths ol levclatioighui only gave their reasons 
for accepting it. I’lieii different conclusions, 
which provide a wide range of philosophical 
speculation, are primarily due to their diffe¬ 
rent approaches and have substantially 
nothing to do with revelation. What follows 
is a briel historical resume of the difl'crcnl 
systems of Indian philosophy which can 
substantiate the above. 

The so called revelation is not antagonistic 
to reason. On the contrary, it is much more 
rational than what many think of it. Because 
of their ratic>nal approach, Upanishadic 
could reject much of Vcdic cosmo¬ 


logy, metaphysics, religion and ethics. The 
scepticism of Vedic thinkers and their reliance 
on divine inspiration were to an extent given 
up by them, who believed in the possibility 
ol attaining objective knowledge of Reality 
and showed much reliance on reflective 
thinking. The Wdic concepts like Brahman 
and Atman were so developed by them they 
have lost their original significance. More¬ 
over, we find in the Upanishads the presenta¬ 
tion of different view points on any important 
philosophic problem which were discussed 
htTore they were rejected and particular view 
point was accepted. The main problems of 
philusopljy were thoroughly debated in 
seminars of learned people, wherein one was 
free to criticise the other's view point. This 
was later considered by Sankara as a form of 
reasoning. The logical particle ‘therefore’ 
which wc find prefixed to important 
f!panisiiadic statements also shows their 
conclusive nature. Tliese poitUs cannot be 
elaborated further, as that is not our main 
purpose, but it is sufficient to note for the 
present purpose that revelation is not anli- 
rational though in it reason is transcended. 

The systems like Nyaya, Vaisesika and 
Sankhya have simply acknowledged the autho¬ 
rity of scriptures. Nyaya is predominantly 
a school of logic which it developed indepen¬ 
dently. Vaisesika and Sankhya metaphysics 
derived nothing from revelation. They are 
independent and rational constructions of 
philosophy. The metaphysical principles of 
these systems were rationally conceived and 
proved so that, their validity and intelligibility 
do not depend upon revelation. As such they 
were later criticised for ^not being faithful to 
revelation. Even Sankhya was considered by 
some to be heterodox or non-traditional. If 
they derived anything from revelation, it is 
to be found in their theologies. Thus, their 
acceptance of tradition, which see^ to refl 
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<vn historical reasons, has not hampered their 
freedom of inquiry and their right to exercise 
reason. 

Coming to systems which are more closely 
connected with revelation namely, Mimamsa 
and Vedanta, it can be observed that wiiile 
Mimamsa philosophers, who are concerned 
mainly with finding out the ethical importance 
of the various Vedic rituals, have discussed 
the concept of revelation and its authority 
thoroughly. Vedanta philosophers have 
accepted what llicy considered as the cardinal 
teachings of revelation. They have rejected 
Karma Mimamsa, except a few cpistf)rnologi- 
cal conclusions of it, as they found it irrelevant 
to the real problems of philosophy. Besides, 
they have rejected from Vedas all that is 
contradictory to empirical. The few intui¬ 
tive iasights of revelation which they adopted 
were considered by them to be fruitful and 
ultimately valid in deciding the transcendental 
problems of philosophy. They followed 
reason to where it led them and when they 
have realised that thereby the basic problems 
of philosophy remain unsolved, they left off 
pure reason, accepted revelation and employ¬ 
ed reason in the service of it. In doing so, 
they did not try to subvert reason because of 
their jealous commitment to revelation. 
Sankara could clearly envisage the claims of 
reason. He was aware of its supremacy, for 
he realised that the rejection of reason is 
itself based on reason. It should not be 
rejected because of its faulty use by some 
philosophers, for the possibility of its future 
perfection is always there. He also realised 
the’ efficiency of reason in achieving unity 
and cohesion of human thought, especially 
within the empirical sphere. Moreover, he 
w"as fully convinced that what was constructed 
on the basis of revelation could also be based 
on reason. But, the mutual contradictions 
into which speculative philosophy based on 


pure reason lands, whereby showing that 
reason lacks finality of judgement when 
applied to transcendental problems of philo- 
sophy, and if applied results in unsubstantial 
conclusions, led him to the rejection of reason 
and acceptance of revelation, mainly for its 
experiential value. Precisely for these reasons, 
Descartes, the father of modern philosophy 
wanted to rest his philosophy on sure and 
certain facts of experience like ‘cogito ergo 
sum'. Many of the above arguments may 
be valid against revelation also, hut we are not 
here concerned with the validity of argu¬ 
ments as with their presence. Tims, to base 
their inqtiiries on snre grounds, so as to reach 
snl)staniial conclusions, V’^edanta philosophers 
have invoked revelation whicli, according to 
them, is the repository of intuitive and direct 
knowledge of reality. 

Vedanta philosophy is a critique of re¬ 
velation as much as it is a critique of pure 
reason. As such we find not one interpreta¬ 
tion of it; but as many as its inlerpreterst 
The various ctnnmentarics and comriienltiries 
over commentaries exhibit an c.xcellenl zeal 
for pltilosophy and a capacity to piiilosophise, 
^They leave behind such an impression of 
freedom which they could not have achived if 
they never wanted to exercise their freedom 
of iiuiuiry and simply wished to follow the ori¬ 
ginal faillifully, If, in acce])ting revelation they 
only sought to rationalise it, there could have 
been no dilTcrent systems, of Vedanta philo¬ 
sophy. U.sing reason and assimilating thevarious 
arguments of their opponents, they constructed 
substantially dilTcrent systems. Thus, what 
Sankara presented W'as not completely there 
in revelation, for whicli he was later suspected 
as a crypto Buddhist. He, who could reject 
much of revelation as philosophically irrelevant, 
could have rejected it in total, had he not 
found it rationally irresistible to do so. 

In mordern times, what Radhakrishnan 
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accomplished is not a simple and modern 

version of ancient Indian philosophy. There 
is much in his writings of which lie is the 

creative author. Aurobindo’s philosophy 

cannot be fully comprehended without suffi¬ 
cient knowledge of Vedanta philosophy, but 
simply in terms of it, his philosophy cannot 
be understood. Gandhian doctrine of ‘Ahimsa’ 
was there in Indian tradition, but as 
developed by him it w'as something 

new and creative. I am precluding 

from the scope of the present study the 
growth of Jaina and Buddhist philosophies 

for reasons of space. Though the enlightening 
experience of Buddha is the primary source 
of inspiration for all the schools of Buddhist 
philosophy, the rich philosophical tradition 
they have built upon it is really stunning for 
its argumentative skill, conceptual analysis, 

dialectical reasoning and its grip over philo¬ 
sophic problems. 

If wc take specific concepts like Brahman 
and Atman, the pivotal concepts of Indian 
philosophy, the evolutionary process of 
growth based on reason is clearly discernible. 
The significance of these concepts has never 
remained the same from the time of their con¬ 
ception to now. These concepts in the course 
of their development have grown so rich in 
philosophical significance, it becomes difficult 
to trace their origins exactly and adequately. 
From a simple principle of prayer or the power 
inherent in it to an absolute and all compre- 
henisve reality, and from a principle of life- 
breath to pure consciousness which is infinite 
and eternal, the continuous development 
of the concepts of Brahman and 
Atman respectively represents unmistakably 
the progressive evolution of Indian 
philosophy. For a fuller discussion 
of the problem of continuous growth of these 
afid many otlier important concepts of Indian 
philosophy, one can refer to the works of 
J. Gonda, who after evaluating every bit of 
evidence found in Indian tradition has conclu- 
lively shown that “from an objective point 
(jf view there ajre many arguments for the 
f»Iyp; ^that the Indian culture which is expressed 
jj^^^jeflected by the uninterrupted literary 
from the Rigveda onward is an 


unmistakable continuum, which while trans¬ 
forming and rejuvenating itself has always 

been subject to a process of adaptation ’ and 
assimilation.” 

Lastly, to conceive a purpose to philosophy, 
as the Indian philosophers did in conceiving 
‘Moksha’, is not unphilosophical. Moksha as 
conceived in all the systems of Indian philoso¬ 
phy is not an ignorant person’s emotional 
attitude towards an unknown, nor an attempt 
to escape from the deficiencies of human 
nature, It is to attain knowledge’ or 

to know the nature of ultimate reality in its 
complete objectivity. To know tilings as they 
arc in tliernselves, but not as what they appear 
to us, or as conditioned by human peculiarities 
is to attain liberation. It is to liberate 
oneself from ignorance, that fragmentary and 
conditioned knowledge of things. If to che¬ 
rish such an ideal is unphilosophical there 
can be no philosophy worth the name. 

Every philosopher wants to know truth, not 
in order to escape from his psychological 
needs or to satisfy them, but because he no 
longer wants to remain in the world of sha¬ 
dows. In conceiving a purpose—intellectual 
love of God—Spinoza does not cease to be 
a philosopher. Marx who set a purpose 
to his thought, that is to change the fate of 
the ways of human thinking is a philosopher. 
Because his thought has given rise to a politi¬ 
cal creed, as communism is the direct outcome 
of his philosophy, no one can deny the philo¬ 
sophic worth of his writings. One may not 
like communism, but one has no choice to 
dismiss Marx as unphilosophical. In India, 
all the systems of philosophy have not re¬ 
sulted in establishing religious traditions. 
There is no religion in the name of Nyaya, 
Vaisesika and Sankhya, 

To conclude, Indian philosophy is like a 
tree of which the fruit, the flower, the leaf 
etc., share the same essence and derive their 
nourishment from the same roots, and yet 
they are qualitatively difFereut and represent 
growth, while organic continuity of the tree 
is maintained. It is a continuous and dynamic 
flow, and not a stagnant pool of ideas, into 
which many new streams of ideas have joined 
making it ever rich, while many old eleneats 
of it have dHed up. 



SMRITI AND BISMRITI 

SIBNATH BANERJEE 
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3) JalTar Hossain was a (graduate from 
Lahore, about 20 years, lough but ihiii and 
very intelligent. He ran away from India 
during the first World War (1914—18) ahmg 
with Ahmad Hossain and several others to 
join Monl.ma Obeidulla Dcobandhi in Kabul 
to fight for Indian fndependenee. lie was 
interned by Ameer llabihulla in Afghanisthan 
and was freed by Ameer Amannlla, along with 
the Moulana (in 1919). Jafiar took very 
active pan in actual lighting against the 
British, unJer the then Commander-in-dhief 
of Afghanistan Nadir Khan, who later on 
became the Ameer, He was tlie most trusted 
lieutenant of the Moulana. He learnt 
Russian thoroughly and tauglii Urdu or 
Hinduslhani to Com, Riccner, .Asst. Foreign 
Secretary, while he was in Eastern Univesity 
with me in Moscow. Com. Rieener was the 
father of the pretty wife of Com. Roskolnikov, 
the Soviet Amljassador in Kabul. 

4) . Dr. Noor Mohammad—from Hydera¬ 
bad (Sind), a Medical Graduate from Bombay, 
age about 24 tall, fair, but of delicate health, 
with moustache. His father was a Hindu, and 
he was convcrtetl to Islam but was not a 
bigot—as it usually happens in such cases. 
A very sympathetic soul and a pleasant com¬ 
panion. He was nice to all. He was Court 
Physician in Kabul and also family physician 
of Ameer Amanullah. He was a good shot, and 
often a companion of the Ameer in his ‘Sikhars* 
or hunting. A hot favourite of the Ameer 
and also a lady’s rnan-chivalrous-in the families 
of the Ameer and high Afghan Court circles. 
He had with him money and after a few weeks 
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in Moscow, he went to Germany for further 
studies at his own expence, and came back to 
Moscow after one year of studies in Germany, 
lie w.is in Moscow when I left that city (in 
1924). He Liter on came back to India and 
then went back to Kabul again as 
a Corirt Physician, After Indcpendecc in 1947 
of India and Pakistan. Dr. Noor Mahammad, 
had some diftcrence with tin* Afghan Gover¬ 
nment and he came back to Karachi, Pakistan. 
I met his tall handsome son in Karachi in 1949, 
when I had gone there to attend the Asian 
Trade Union Convention. He was not 
married when I left him in Moscow in Autumn 
of 1924, but married later on in India. 

5) Iqbal Sadai, a Nationalist Revolutionary 
Graduate frojn the Punjab, about 35 years of 
age. He joined the Hizrat movement and 
though he did nut belong to the inner circle of 
the Manlana, yet he ivas an intimate associate 
of the Manlana. He was clean shaven and a 
bachelor and a great admirer of the great 
Punjab poet Hecr. Ifis love for the .Soviet 
Govt, was not very deep and he left for Ankara 
Turkey from Moscoiv, a couple of months 
after vve reached Moscow 

6) . Mis ward was Rafiq, a bright and 
handsome young school student and a Maha- 
jer. He also left for I’urkey with Iqbal Sadai, 
He woidd have liked to stay on in Moscow 
with us, but followed .Sadai’s advice. 

7) . Md. Rasliid, a graduate from 
Dcohandj clean shaven, a Mahjir, very modest 
and unas.suming and eager to serve. He had 
taken up a job in a primary school in Kabul. 
He was devoted to the Moulana, He was 
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the (;nly married person in our group of ten, 
beside myself. 

8) . Abdul Hamid, was a nephew of the 
Maulana. He was very modest and used to 
look after the food, dress and personal com¬ 
forts of the Afoulana, He was in a key posi¬ 
tion as the nephew of tlie Maulana, but never 
put or airs. He was clean shaven, but when I 
met liim in Karachi in 1949, he had grown a 
Idng flowing beard aad I could not recognise 
him at all till he told who he was. He 
a was bachelor and under-graduate. 

9) . .Abdul A/.iz, was the youngest of all 
and the most lovable. He had a swarthy com¬ 
plexion with a round face, His child-like sim¬ 
plicity made him dear to all of us. Most un¬ 
fortunately he got 1'. B. and was sent to a 
T. B. Sanitorium near Moscow. He would 
be happy beyond measure, when me used to 
go to see him in the Sanitorium once a uieak. 
He was cured and was back to the KYTB 
university when I left Moscow. 

10) . Ltist, my humble self. 

Kotal-E-Khanjan-Pass. 

In .about ten days we reached the Pass 
named Kotal-E-Khanjan, the highest pass, 
throtegh which we had to pass before reaching 
the peak of Hindukush, which was more than 
10,000 ft. high, where we crossed it. 

The pass was narrow, about 8 to 9 thou¬ 
sand ft. above sea-level, very damp, cold and 
slippery ; two huge almost perpendicular 
rocks more than 100 ft. high on two sides with 
moss growing thick on the rocks formed the 
pass and water was dripping down the sides. 
In a few days it would be covered with snow 
and become impassable. Ours was perhaps 
the last caravan of the year to go through the 
pass. On both sides there were thick jungles 
but no habitation near by. 

I succumbed to the usual human weakness 
aad scfibled my name in Bengalee with knife 


on the moss covered rosk on the left (Western) 
side of the Pass, hoping that the next Bengali 
who would pass through that Pass, would 
read with surprise a name in Bengali, if 
desipherablc at all and may feel proud that 
another Bengali had passed through that pass 
in Oct. 1922. It was a hope against hope 
for in a few days moss must have grown on 
my writing making it illegible. I presume 
that I was the first Bengali, to pass through 
that pass, for the usual route is through 
Bainian pass, which was 5/6000 feet high and 
which has been the historic International 
Caravan or Trade route. This was shorter but 
far more difricult and dangerous, as described 
above. 

Hindukush Peak. 

From Kotal-E-Khanjan, we descended 
into a very pleasant valley with cultivated 
lands, growing wheat and huge melons 1 to 
2 ft. in diameter, resting temptingly on the 
ground on both sides of our road. We halted 
in the last village on the Southern side of the 
Hindukush which literally means (Kustan in 
Persian means—‘to kill,’ Hindu Killar. 

We were guests of the Khan of the village 
who was very rich. He cultivated huge areas 
of land and also helped the caravans of 
traders, passing to Turkomanistan from 
Kabul valley and also in the reverse direction 
on payment of cash. The caravans are to 
halt there necessarily. Serving the caravans 
in that lonely place, with food and fodder 
and resting place after they passed through 
inhospitable pas.ses on Hindukush peak was 
a very profitable business. He had dozens 
of horses and mules and hundreds of Dumba 
sheep and chicken. 

We were his guests in one of his spacious 
cluster of mud houses. A fat Dumba was 
slaughtered (Jabhaed ) in our honour and 
we were treated to a sumptuous feast. The 
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Khan with his white beard and tall figure 
participated with about 10/12 of the Khan’s 
Chiefs. The feast was free, but he charged 
a heavy sum, in helping us with about 20 
porters or coolies who would share the luggage 
with the mules we had. The load of the 
mules had to be reduced to half or even less 
to facilitate the crossing of the peak. The 
porters carried only ten to fifteen seers on 
their backs in the usual way of the hill people 
tying the luggage with a piece of rope, the 
flat middle of the rope went round the 
forehead, and the luggage carried on the back 
of the porters. In higli altitude a person can 
carry much less than in the plains due to the 
presence of less oxygen. 

In our journey so far, wc used to start 
after early and heavy breakfast almost at day 
break and stopped in tlie evening for food and 
rest, near about sunset. This was the pattern 
for all caravans. Niglit journeys arc difficult 
and dangerous and are usually avoided for 
safety reasons also. 

On this day we reached our destination at 
about 2 P. M. and wc did not proceed any 
further as the next stop was about ten miles 
after crossing the peak of the Hindukush, but 
relaxed and sauntered about in the mellow light 
of the'afternoon sun.We picked up afew melons 
from the field, cut them into big pieces and ate 
voraciously. Those melons were very sweet, 
juicy and luscious. The teen agers started 
throwing the thick skins of the melons after 
eating the red portions, at one another and 
running about in attack or escape. It was a 
good game and gave mnch merriment. We the 
ciders chatted walking in the cultivated village 
land. The sight of cultivated land full of 
green vegetables (and also melons) was very 
soothing to the eyes, after miles of barren 
rocky lands or thick jungles. 

The apprehension of Moulana and some 
Other senior members of the party of being 


liquidated or interned in some remote place, 
had already become almost a joke. 

I asked Maulana mischievously how he 
would like to be interned in that village. He 
replied “not bad”, but there must be enough 
books to read. 

I added “with daily newspapers, brought 
once a weak or even a fortnight”. I said I 
would not mind slaying there as internee, but 
for one year or almost two. I would study 
their language, their ways t)f life and customs, 
tradition, folkhjrc and history, ways 
of cultivation etc, and become a real expert 
on Pathan way of life in that region. If I 
got Maulana as a companion it would be 
paradise. Maulana roared in lauglitcr. If 
not released by that time then 1 wonld try to 
find ways and mcons to escape, which would 
not be difficult, when once I mastered their 
language, local Posto. Persian, which I had 
learnt sufficiently to converse, would not he 
of much help there, among the Posto speaking 
Pathans and Turkomans, Kabul river was 
nearby. If 1 followed its course I could never 

get lost, in my attempt to escape. 

The sun went down and we continued 

sauntering in the beautiful twilight, not 
‘Godhiili’ or light filtering through the dust 
raised by cows returning borne at sun set. In 
that region it can not he “godhuli” as cows 
are rare (here. It might he called Bhera 
dhuli. but most sheep graze in distant hills 
and dales with the shepherds and don’t conic 
back home in the villages in the evenings. 

They come back only after months. 

Soon after sunset we had our sumptuous 

meal in the Pathan way and retired to sleep 
early as we were required to get up soon and 
and start on our journey at about 2 A. M., 
so that wc could reach the next village on the 
other (northern) side of Hindukush by sunset 
next day. It takes about 12 to 14 hours, but 
wc took more than half as long but that sad 
but interesting story is following immediately. 
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Crossing the Peak. 

We were roused from sleep at about 
2 A. M. The porters had come. They had 
finished. uuf)a( king die big packages carried 
by mules and making small packages etc, 
already in (he previous evening. ^Vc finished 
our earliest ever breakfast of tea etc. at 2.30 
A. M. and started. Each being given some 
boiled mutton, about a kg. and about half 
kg. of bread and quarter kg. of dried 
raisins and some salt and pej)|K'r. When 
hungry we would cat the meal .md bread 
with salt and pepper and then chew a few 
raisins. I his we did some times on horse 
back or mule-back or more often after getting 
down near a hill rivulet or spring and then 
finished our simjilc meal and diink water to 
our hearts content. Tea shops are very, 
very rare in those parts, e.\cept at caravan 

sarais. which also were rather rare in those 
regions. 

Variation of Vegetation 

We went up and ilown and again up by 
the bridle path, but were steadily gaining 
height. J'he temperature also steadily fell 
about J"|, centigrade for evety 200 ft. of 
ascent. The thi<k jungles became scarce and 
more acart c, as we gained height. 'I'hc leaves 
of iiees in higher altitudes, were not Hal but 
needle-like, as the jiiiies. Then the trees 
were shorter and then mere shrubs, dispersed 
in the rorky land. Still hlglier, these were 
like ferns or raetus. Near the snmniit there 

was no green vegetation ui all. 

In the Sonlhcni side, tlic sun’s rays fall, 

however weak and snow melts in summer and 
becomes the souree of the Kabul river. But 
sun’s rays hardly fall on the Northern side of 
the peak and as a result the snow does not 
melt and with treading of men and beasts 
of l)nrdcn, turns into ice, which is very very 
slippery and one false step and the man or 

mule would roll down several hundred feet and 
pc turned into minced meat. 


So, our ascent, however tiring was compa¬ 
ratively less dangerous. Where we reached 
the peak it was all white. It was my first 
experienec of snow and we played with snow 
balls and really comprehended how actually, 
Napolean used to play with snow balls. 
Hitting one another with snow balls, I could 
not understand when I read about it in my 
school days, how a man could be hit with a 
snow hall and still escape serious injury. I 
did not know the diirercncc between snow and 
ice, as 1 had seen the latter, but not the 
fotmer. till T reached the tup of the 
Hindukusli. It was fun to make snow balls 
by pressing a quantity of snow })clwcen two 
hands and it would remain in shape and when 
it hit something, the ball would break into 
small snow particles. W'e specially mysell 
indulged in this game foi quite sometime .and 
I rcmemliered Nepolean and his school day 
frillies. 

Rising on the top of llindukush, wc looked 
around and it was all a white sheet covering 
the entire slope on the northern side. VVe 
found a dead body there covered with snow 
and kept in an improvised grave of a few 
stone Ijouldcrs. He must have been one of 
the last caravans who ilied out of some illness 
or simply of cold. From his dress he looked 
like a Pathan, perhaps a peasant or a poor 
trader. His body though exposed in the air, 
did not fiecompo.se, as it was very cold and it 
was covered with snow. His companions 
left him like that under the care of Mother 
Nature. If one of us died there lie would 
have met with a similar fate. 

On reaching the top of Hindukush, we felt, 
specially myself, very much elated, that the 
Hindukush or the Hindu Killer could not 
kill me, a Hindu, People on the Southern 
side were called Indus or Hindus. Even (now) 
the Russians call all Indians—Hindus. So 
Ahmad Hossain told me that in Russia we 
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Muslims of India have become Hindus and 
, the problems of Hindu—Muslim unity did 
not exist, as all Indians are called Hindus 
there, irrespective of whether he was Hindu or 
a Muslim or a Sikh or a Christian, Indus or 
Hindoos was synonimous with Indians. 

Frozen Lake. 

Near the peak, we fi^und a lake. 'I'hcre 
was a crust of ice on the surface. We were 
four of us detached and ahead of the rest. 
Jaffar Hossain, Dr. Noor Md. and myself, 
being all four on horse back. We were 
surprised and delighted to sec the frozen 
lake. It was also my first expcrince. It 
was partly frozen near the shores but 
partly not, parUcnlarly in the cenire. 
A black duck—like bird was sw'imming in 
in the ice-cold water where the lake was 
not Irozen. Some one suggested that w'c 
should test the accuracy of shooting (jf 
each f)r us. We fired three rounds each 
turn by turn f)ut the bird was not touched 
by any bullet. When a bullet wcudd fall 
in water near it, it would only change 
the direction of sw'imining, but would not 
fly away. I did not claim to be an ex¬ 
pert shot, but the other three did. lliey 
explained, that because they were firing 
from tlic height of a hill top 100 or 150 ft. 
high, due to action of gravity, they all 
mis-sed the targe*. Perhaps they were correct, 
but I really did not understand why they 
could not make allowance for gravity, while 
shooting. None of the 12 shots, came 
within a radius of live yards from the duck. 

Wc went down to the lake from the hill 
top and found the marks of the feet of deer 
in the soft shore of the lake. I’he deer must 
have been going to the lake for drinking water. 
Wc tried our weight on the sheet of frozen 
ice on the surface, but it was not strong 
enough to stand our weight and broke. 


But in a month or so it would be completely 
frozen and be able to carry the weight of a 
horse, with carriage, as we saw later on in 
Moscow river. Winter was just starting and 
the frozen water or ice was hardly one inch 
thick. 

Wc had our meal of boiled mutton and 
raisins and drank the pure ice cold water of 
the hill-top lake. I named it Shiva Lake. By 
the time we got back on the road from the' 
lake. (Uhers in the caravan also arrived and we 
all proceeded farther. 

Now sui ted the most dificult and danger¬ 
ous. part of the journey. I’hc snow of last year 
was there, umnclted throughout the year. Due 
to the treading of the caravans a narrow path 
hardly a foot wide, had been made in the sea of 
snow. But this narrow path hardly a foot wide, 
had been turned into hard Icc and was there¬ 
fore very slippary. On both sides of the road 
was snow which was 2/3 feet or more deep at 
places. If your foot slipped on the ice and 
fell into one os the pitfalls, your foot would 
go into the soft snow 2/3 ft, and you were 
bound to fall and he engulfed in snow. It 
happend to irio’^t of us several times. The 
path itself was slippary and we had to avoid, 
the ire and put our feet on any stony 
suifarc. could be discovered,, amidst the 
the sliccis of ice. Moreover some of these 
stones were not stable. So, standing on 
one foot, we would probe with the other 
foot the ground and if found stable, would put 
the other foot on it. Stable support and thus 
proceed forward. It was like a toddler starling 
to walk for the first time. The most remark¬ 
able were the horses and mules, who moved 
in the same way trying the ground with 
one front hoof and if found stable, pul the 
hoof firmly there and then bring forward 
another hoof and proceed in the same 
cautions manner. How trained and eautious 
these animals were ! Instinct of the cxpeiiencc 
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of innumerable falls must have taught them 
this intelligent and difficult practice, in their 
numerous journics over these moutains. 
Sticks made of branches which some of us 
had cut from the way side trees, at the time 
of ascent and hafl proved very useful, were 
not of much use now in the descent. Tlie 
descent therefore ]>roved very slow and 
dangerous for several miles of eternal snow, 
till we came to the snow free road. 

One Mule Roiled Down. 

One sad incident was that one mule slipped 
and rolled down some 2/3 hundred feel and 
became almo t (Kima) minced meat. One 
chamandan or box tied tightly on its back 
also rolled with the mule for sometime, then 
got detached, but continued to roll down on 
its own momentum seperately. The box got 
battered and broken to pieces and all its 
contents were scattered in the snow on the 
hill side. As there were some valuable docu¬ 
ments in tlie box, two of our Patlian helpers, 
braved the snowy hill and went down, collec¬ 
ted the papers and soriu' c lothes they found 
and went to the mule and found 
it still alive and writhing in death agony. 
They cut its throat (or hallaled) and ended 
its agony and left the carcass there to be 
devoured b>' vultures or perhaps it was loo 
cold even lor vultures to go there and the 
carcass would remain undecoinposed in the 
snow which (will cover it with its white sheet) 
till next summer, when (he snow would melt. 
While these operations weait on, we found a 
flat place and waited in the snow and biting 
cold. While walking down, the movement 
and effort kept us comparatively warm but 
when waiting we were very nearly frozen. 

Wc were all on f^ot as riding a horse or a 
mule was unimaginable, in the situation there. 
Wp also had made a chain of the whole 
.par^van. A man was in front with the bricldle 
of the hc^e,behind. Behind him was another 


man holding the tail of the horse in front and 
the briddle of the horse behind and lastly the 
remaining men, holding the cloth of the man 
in front. If the foot or hoof of any in the 
chain slipped, he would regain the balance 
with the help of others in the chain. I was 
told that it was the usual way in those journeys 
through snow and ice. It reminded me of 
villagers coming to Calcutta for sight-seeing, 
making a chain like this with the clothes or 
saries of the group, one behind the other, for 
fear of any one getting detached and lost in 
the human sea in Calcutta. 

Fortunately, this most difficult part of the 
journey ended in the late afternoon when the 
sun was above the horizon there. Gradually 
the snow became thinner and the road less 
icy and before sunset wc were again on firm 
earth or rock and walked confidently and 
firmly. I’hc chain of men and animals was 
broken as no longer necessary. We were 
firmly on the otherside of the Hinclukush 
which was 10/12 thousand feet high near the 
Peak. But still there was no habitation (and 
lea shop ?). The journey was still difficult, 
steep cliff on one side and rapidly flowing 
rivulet, 50/60 feel down on the other. It 
was walking between the Devil and the deep 
sea, literally. 

As we descended from the peak, vegetation 
gradually reappeared in the reverse order, 
to what happened when we ascended. First 
cactus and shrubs scattered here and there. 
I’hen the needle leafed pines and flat leave 
thereafter. Lastly came the creepers and 
jungles. Though we saw no habitations of 
metj, we found shepherds with flocks of sheep 
and their guards, the dogs all along the route 
at intervals. The sight of shepherds, was 
very reassuring. We asked them about tlie 
di.stance of the village where we were to stay, 
for the night and they told us “it was three 
miles ofl” (Che Koshmanda). It was twilight? 
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or (about) 6 P. M. We continued to walk 
or proceed on mule-back whenever there 
was any broad space and we came accross 
shepherds with flocks of sheep at intervals of 
a mile or two. These flocks of sheep, with 
their shepherds, leave their homes with the 
flock ill early summer and return home only 
in late winter. During the day, they graze 
in the fields and at night the shepherds make 
a circle of sheep and sleep in the centre of the 
circle which becomes very warm from the 
warmth of the sheep. They do not need even 

to kindle a fire to keep themselves warm, 
except on rare occasions. 

At intervals of half an hour or so, when¬ 
ever we found a Shephered, we asked the 
same question and got the same reply, it 
continued Che Kosh menda. 3 miles more 
till 10 P.M, i.e. for nearly four hours. In the 
time since 6 P.M. we must have covered at 
least 10/12 miles, but the ‘Che Kosh’ or three 
miles remained unending. 'Phe journey was 
still difficult and dangerous, as there were 
high cliffs on one side and a deep gorge on 
the other. The gorge was a branch of river 
Oxus or Amudariya. While ascending to the 
peak of Hindukush we had followed the 
Kabul river towards its source. After cross¬ 
ing the peak we were descending following 
Amu Dariya from its source on the peak 
of Hindukush mountains. During twilight 
the journey was not so bad but it ended 
soon and the road, rather the bridle path, 
was hardly visible. Fortunately for us half 
moon appeared in the sky and lighted our 
path to some extent, with its fcable autumn 
light through the mist. But the moon was not 
always visible as it was often covered by 
hills, while we proceeded. Even then, w’c 
could see the road, by the indirect lighting 
of the landscape by the moon. At about 
11 P.M. the half moon also set and it was 
. jet dark and movement forward was most 
dif^cuH and dangerous. 


I suggested to my companions that we 
should pass the night with some shepherds 
and sleep in ihe centre of the flock of sheep 
with the shepherds. It would be warm and 
safe, for I thought “Che Kosh” may continue 
till the morning. I argued that it would 
be better (o start again in the dawn, with 
a few hours of rest. By this time we had 
been on the move for nearly 20 hours with 
practically no rest. I needed rest very badly 
but others would not agree to my suggestion 
of sleeping with the Shepherds. 

'I'he reason for my being more tired than 
the 'others was my attempts to outshine the 
others in climbing tnountains. Whenever 
we came to a hill there were invariably two 
roads ; one, the road round the hill and 
the other a bridle path over the hill. I took 
a branch of a tree as my stick to help me 
in the ascent and descent. I'hc senior collegues 
of course did not join me and preferred to 
remain on horse hack or on mule back. A 
few of the junior colleagues joined me, but 
one by one they left and chose to go back 
to the horse or mule. While crossing such 
hills I was invariably the first to go to the 
top and triumphantly signal to my colleages 
on the road and then descend to the road, 
long before the caravan woidd reach there. 
I must have crossed at least 20 such hills 
before reaching the peak of Hindukush. It 
was not a very wise thing to do. Though 
I had the satisfaction of beating others in 
mountaineering, but I exhausted myself, much 
more than others. But wisdom was not a 
virtue with me. It is so even now after 50 
years since those youthful days. 

However, at about 11 P. M. at last we 
found a road under construction. It was a 
short cut from Mazarc ShariflT to Kabul. It 
was such a relief, that language can hardly 
express it. We were about to shout “the 
Road, the Road” as the Greek Soldiers, going 
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back home from the Indian expedition 
shouted “Thala Ta, Thalata —the Sea, the 
Sea” on seeing the sea in Asia Minor. It was 
indeed a great relief. One could ride horse 
or mule and they could move forward with 
ease on their four legs and even walk on the 
broad even road about lOft. wide was a 
pleasure, after all the rough surface we had to 
negotiate for more than 2 weeks, since we left 
the Bainiati Road. The construction of the 
road had started from Maza-e-Sharif and 
cotnpieted up to that place which was about 
20 miles from Maz;ir-e-Sharif. 1 am sure, 
it must have been completed up to Kabul 
in a year or two and thus the road from Kabul 
to Mazar-e-Sharif was shortened by fifty 
miles. Future travellers, must have reaped 
the benefit, but we got it all rough as rough 
can be. There must have been one or two 
caravan Sarais in this long distance of about 
30 miles for the convenience of the traders 
who were the main travellers on the Inter¬ 
national trade route. 

Two Missing. 

When we reached in batches the house of 
the Khan, which had been fixed for our place 
of rest for the night, we found two of the team 
were missing. They were of the younger 
batch. We waited for half an hour, but as 
they did not appear, it was necessary to send 
two in search of them. This was the first lime 
(and the la.t) when I did not or could not 
volunteer. Two others volunteered to go in 
search and found they were in the next village, 
co.sy and comfortable. I was dead tired. So, 
though the Hindukush could not kill the 
Hindu Sibnath, it had made the Hindu as 
tired as dead. 

Steaming Pillao and Dumba curry etc. 
were waiting for us, but I .spread my bed and 
fell on it like a log, fully dressed. I had not 
. an of energy left even to undress or 

to eat. This was also the first and 


last time this has happened to me in ray fairly 
long and eventful life. I immediately fell into 
sleep and slept like a log. All attempts to 
wake me up to take food failed. I did not 
get up at 5 A. M. as had been usual for me all 
through my life, but woke up at 9 a. m. and 
all attempts by friends to itiduce me to take 
bed-tea, my only luxury also failed. 

It was decided to halt for the day there 
to give a little rest to our aching bones. 
Moiilana and most of the party were more 
or less in the same condition, as myself. 

7’he porters who had becti hired from the 
Southcr.sn side of the Hindukush were paid 
off and the luggage repacked for the mules as 
they were when wc had started from Kabul. 

Turkomanistan. 

In the morning when I got up and had 
hot tea and also breakfast of Pillao and 
Dumba curry (of previous night), I felt then 
iny usual self again and ready to start for 
another expedition as on the previous day. 
But as all of the party including the horses and 
mules were tired, it had been decided to rest 
for the day and I was glad at heart For it, 
though I felt fit enough to start on the journey. 

When we were resting and taking rounds 
and rounds of green lea, I found we were 
amongst a different people, namely Turkomans. 
Their dresses were different and their over¬ 
coats had longer sleeves, which covered the 
hands and lower part of overcoats fell much 
below the knees. They were more slim and 
not so robust as the Palhans living in the 
south of the Hindukush. Their language was 
Persian but of a quite different dialect. The 
Turkomans, were said to be of Turkish origin. 
They had come from Turkey, conquered this 
region to the north of the Hindukush and 
made it their home both to the Southern and 
Northern side of the Oxus river. Those who 
lived in the Southern side of Oxus were 
citizens of Afghanistan and those on the 
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Northern side were in the southern fringe of 
the Czarist Empire. Enver Pasha, one of the 
famous Turkish Triumvirjate, (Zamal Pasha 
and Jaglul Pasha were the other two) had 
made an abortive attempt to form a Turkoman 
Empire, with the help of the British and other 
Imperialists in 1921 4 This was called the 
Basmachi movement. At that time I did not 
know much of Basmachi movement. It was 
a religious cum political move against the 
Soviets, but it failed specially as they had 
tried to re-introduce feudalism and take the 
land away from the cultivators to whom it 
had been distributed by the Soviets and hand 
them over back to the land lords. This the 
peasants resented and revolted. 

However, to proceed with the story. It 
was now a road over the plains and and we 
reached Mazar-e-Sharif in 2 days lime. It 
was not only the Capital of North 
Afghanistan, but also an important centre of 
the International and historical Trade Route. 
It is also a very famous religious place, where 
not only people from all parts of Afghanistan, 
but also from other neighbouring Muslim 
countries flock for the Annual Dargah. 

Netaji Bose, when he was crossing 
Afghanistan, pretended he was deaf and 


dumb and was going to the Dargah at Mazar- 
c-Sharif to find a cure for his illness. It was 
a good and plausible idea. For if he talked 
with any one as Netaji Bose or as a Pathan, 
the Police, even the Afghan Police would 
have suspected and arrested him and sent 
him to the British and thus baffled all his 
grand plans to fight for Indian Independence 
from abroad. 

At Mazar-e-Sharif, we were quite comfor¬ 
table, as there was a fairly big market there 
and we could buy food of our choice in the 
restaurants or eating houses. We went to 
sec the Mazar-e-Sharif, where the relic of 
one of the 4 Khalifas was preserved. It is 
a mosque and a Makbare (tomb), but not 
much used except during the Dargah days, 
when the place was overflowing. When we 
went there were literally hundreds of 
pigeons, living and breeding comfortably 
there, but making the place dirty with their 
droppings. On our approach, they got 
flustered and started flying in all directions in 
great numbers. But they settled down soon 
in their peaceful resting places. We spent 
about 15/20 minutes there and some of us 
said their special prayers. 




Current 

cigarette smoking and other dangerous 
habits 

A British estimate places cigarette smoking 
as a very dangerous habit in so far as at least 
400C0—10.000 persons die in Great Britain 
annually as a result of smoking. Britain has 
only a small fraction of the total smoker 
population of the world and calculating on 
a proportionate basis smoking must be killing 
off millions if we took into account all the 
smokers of all the countries of the world. 
But there are many other injurious habits 
which cau.se premature death directly or 
indirectly and some of these habits may be 
more wide spread than smoking. Drug 
habits of various kinds, consuming alcoholic 
drinks, eating food which increases blood 
pressure or cholestoral, diet habits which 
cause vitamine deficiency or malnutrition 
may be cited as examples. Then there are 
other habits which reduce longevity. Hustle 
and bustle, anger, irritation, fear, anxiety, 
sorrow and general poverty also cause death. 
Poveily and undernourishment go hand in 
hand with living in crowded rooms or suffer¬ 
ing from exposure. Dirt and squalor also 
accompany poverty. One may say with¬ 
out any fear of contradiction that want is 
the greatest cause of untimely death. If 
one studies the death rate of different coun¬ 
tries, the affluent countries have the lowest 
death rates. Though in these countries 
one finds all the bad habits that cause 
untimely death. The high death rate in 
poor countries can be ascribed to lack of 
food, proper housing, clothing, medical aid 
and healthy conditions of living. Removal 
of poverty will prevent untimely death, 
||iuce human suffering and add to the 
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pleasures of human existence. Removal 
of poverty may increase smoking, drinking 
and all bad habits ; but it will increase the 
life span nevertheless. 

Privately Owned Cars in Russia 

The Russians are a highly productive 
people and their total national income would 
be fairly high. But only five persons out 
of a thousand own private motor cars in 
Russia. In the USA 400 out of 1000 per¬ 
sons have their own cars. The Russians 
can make cars in fairly large numbers but 
the government do not allow any one to 
produce more cars. As a result (here is a 
well developed ‘'black market” in cars in 
Russia. People quite often pay double 
the market price of a car in this black 
market. The half of one per cent of the 
population of Russia who own cars would 
be considered to be a highly privileged 
group. They would number about million 
in a large country like Russia which has 
a population of about 250 millions. Car 
owners will be concentrated in big cities 
like Moscow and Leningrad where there 
would be thousands of privately owned cars. 
This would rouse the envy of those who 
want cars but cannot get any. So, as a 
method of forcing equality on the people 
of Russia, this cutting down of car supplies 
cannot be considered to be very effective. 
Rather, inequality is emphasised by such 
extremely exclusive privileges. 

Police Efflciency 

The police in India are supposed to 
enforce law and order, prevent crime and 
control antisocial behaviour. The present 
police organisation of the country is « throw 
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back to what the British set up to serve 
tjieir purpose in the past and one can not 
say that this continuation of an ineffective 
system has been a very wise policy. In olden 
days the police could exist by standing to 
attention before and by “selam”ing high 
level personalities and they had no need to 
be clever, efficient, morally sound and reliable. 
Any fellow of proper height, chest measure¬ 
ment and caste would serve and certain 
areas of India which produced the necessary 
types supplied all the policemen for India. 

But a modern police force cannot be 
developed out of such mentally and morally 
ill equipped persons. If anyone chooses 
to examine how the police work in a big 
city like Calcutta one has only to stand on 
the side of a ‘‘one way” road. He will 
find streams of rickshaws and hand carts 
coming from the wrong side and policemen 
taking no notice of it. The footpaths too 
are occupied by hawkers and the people 
for whose use the roads are made some¬ 
how manage to squeeze their way through. 
Car parts are stolen by miscreants ail over 
the city and we have not heard of the police 
recovering any stolen parts from any thief 
at any time. But the police always send 
notices to car owners for alleged violations 
of minor parking regulations in order to 
prove that they are doing their job. This 
is a farce which the police have been enac¬ 
ting over long years without anyone going 
to the High Court about such useless harass¬ 
ment of tax payers. The police cars arc 
driven quite recklessly at times ; but, of 
course, police drivers can never be charged 
with careless driving unless they actually 
kill some one. As to stopping crime, the 
less said the better. The police cannot 
even put a stop to members of their own 
force being murderously assaulted. The 
police in West Bengal have now got extra 


ordinary powers. The crime wave sweeping 
over this state would point to the existence 
of a good few thousand potential law break¬ 
ers in the state. But the police have not 
been able to arrest more than a small per¬ 
centage of the army of law breakers. This 
shows that the police either have little know¬ 
ledge of what goes on in the state or they 
are not making use of their knowledge and 
information. Ordinary crime is also going 
on without check. There is therefore neces¬ 
sity for reorganising the police force. The 
old type ‘‘Paharawallahs” and their pen 
pushing superiors are no longer adequate. 
The so called detectives also are failing to 
detect in the same way as the traffic or 
ordinary police are failing to control traffic 
or crimes. The crime dens must be liqui¬ 
dated. So must there be control over 
Khatals and over crowded bustees, use of 
roads for shops, garages, dumps of building 
maierial and housing of persons who have no 
homes. Receivers of stolen goods, usurious 
landlords and money lenders should be checked. 
The police should have mounted high way 
constabulary to prevent dangerous driving. 

Parking Fees in Calcutta 
The system recently introduced by the 
Calcutta Corporation for charging money 
for parking in certain areas should be stopped, 
as it is iniquitous. A person paying an 
annual road tax of 200/300 rupees should 
not be forced to pay another 200/300 rupees 
a year for parking cars. This happens in 
many cases where persons have to keep their 
cars in such “fee” areas for their work or 
business. Such “fees” may come to nearly 
a rupee a day in many cases and there is 
no reasonable ground why one man should 
have to pay so much while others donot 
pay anything in other areas. For instance 
parking fees are charged on the East Side 
of the Chowringhee while no fees are charged 
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for cars parked on the West Side. There 
are fee areas within a few feet of which there 
are parking places where no fees arc charged. 
The real point is that when cars pay an 
annual road tax they do so for the use of 
the roads in general. Use of roads does 
not mean that the cars must be in motion 
all the lime. If a car is parked on a road 
along which it can move without paying 
anything extra ; why should it pay extra 
money for staying on the road motionlessly ? 
Parking is also using the road by a car. 
The city corporation may be in need of 
money but that does not justify unfair 
impositions on particular persons. They 
may ask for increasing the road tax by a 
few rupees and take that extra money for 
their needs. Or they can have City Tax on 
cars which all cars using the city roads must 
pay. This will also make it unnecessary to 
appoint numerous fee collectors whose work 
is really unproductive and a waste of the 
nations work power. An additional Rs. ten 
or fifteen per annum would yield a higher 
revenue at no extra cost for collection than 
whatever the “fee” collectors arc obtaining 
by wasting their and the car owners’ time and 
energy. And, we repeat, these collections are 
unfair and unjust. 

Moral Reform through Murders 

Any fundamental change in the social 
and the political organisation of a country 
is justifiable only on ethical grounds. Thus 
when the French demanded the establishment 
of liberte, egalite, fraternite during the French 
Revolution the world saw some sense in the 
killing of the aristocrats in so far as the grue¬ 
some acts were perpetrated in order to establish 
equality and liberty among the French people 
who were -oppressed and exploited mercilessly 
by the feudal lords of France. The Americans 
who were lorded over by the British fought 
their war of independence with justice on 


their side; for colonialism was a violatipp 
of the Human Rights of mah and the over¬ 
throwing of colonial or imperial power was 
justifiable ethically. The Russian Revolution 
saw some killing of the Russian nobility ; also 
some organised fighting. The Russian nobility 
had enforced serfdom on many working class 
people of that covutry and land was sold 
along with the cultivators there. The Czarist 
set up was a contradiction of social morality 
in many ways. One could therefoic find some 
excuse for the killings associated with the 
1917 revolution. When the Chinese overthrew 
the Chiang Kai Shek domination they merely 
drove out the General and his army and 
entourage, without in anyway molesting 
physically the Privileged People of China. 
Tliey established communism without commit¬ 
ting murders, setting fire to places, robbing 
banks and shops or breaking up furniture in 
the manner of frenzied crowds destroying what 
they disliked. Some reckless and ruthless 
action was seen at the time of the “cultural 
revolution” for a little while ; but murders 
were the least part of it. 

“So, Class War had been and could have 
been associated with murders and other acts 
of violence with some semblance of justice only 
where there had been grave acts of injustice 
oppression and persecution commonly perpe¬ 
trated by members of the privileged c’asses. 
Murdering teachers, ordinary policemen, 
shopkeepers and rival political party mombers 
cannot even be called class war. Destroying 
college libraries, laboratories and class room 
furniture, cannot be called mcessary part of ft 
class war. Teachers are workers and not 
members of the aristocracy nor arc they 
capitalists. Ordinary police men are not the 
armed forces and killing a few of them cannot 
have overthrowing the government as it» 
objective. The social system cannot be changed 
by destroying laboratories, libraries or by 
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iootiog shops or banks. The crime wave 
that is now sweeping over the country, there¬ 
fore, cannot be called either a revolution or 
an attempt at carrying on a class war. The 
people who are indulging in it are quite often 
fighting among each other without attacking 
any members of the privileged classes. There 
are a few persons who are making attacks on 
selected persons disapproved of by them. But 
most of such attacks are on rivals in the game 
or upon fairly innocent and common people. 
The whole thing appears to be more like a 
gang war rather than a social revolution. It 
is said that the people who are engaged In this 
destructive work are desiring a change in the 
social order. If that is so one has to say that 
they are achieving very little in the way of 
reaching their objective. 

It is also believed that the government of 
the country in not doing its best to put down 
the crimes which are disturbing public life at 
present.The reason for this is that .the top people 
in government do not wish to put in prison 
the instigators of the criminals as those men 
are political leaders and friends of the persons 
in authority. Whatever that may be, the 
obnoxious situation does no credit to the state 
officials nor to the alleged revolutionaries, and 
the sooner this farcical but murderous display 
of obscene fury ii controlled by those who can 
do so, the better it will be for them as well as 
for the public. 

Pakistanis Offended by British 
Publication 

Some British Publication has offended the 
students of Lahore Rawalpindi and other cities 
of Pakistan by its reference to the Prophet of 
Islam in otj^jectionable terms. The students 
attacked the British Gonsvdates and embassies 
in Pakistan, set fire to consular cars, broke win¬ 
dows and generally, tried to do away with idl 
diplomatic iipmunity for the British diplomats 
Jn Pakistan. This anti*Bridsh outburst of 


popular feeling had its beginning in the criti* 
cism by British newspapers of the callous- 
neM displayed by the Pakistan government 
officials when East Pakistan was striken by 
Cyclone and Tidal waves. That criticism 
was resented by the West Pakistanis and the 
British were disliked for not minding their own 
business. The publication of the offensive 
book added fuel to the fire, so to speak, and 
the British are the least loved people now in 
Islamabad. 

Bank Robbery at Chittaranjan 

Nearly rupees ninteen lakhs were looted 
from the State Bank of India, Chittaranjan^ 
at gun point by seven or eight armed men 
who came in a black Ambassador Car, shot 
dead one of the guards, disarmed two 
others and left in the same car with the money 
and three rifles which the guards were carry¬ 
ing. Later the jKjlice recovered some of the 
m:>ney, found the car abandoned 
by the bandits and picked up valuable clues 
which should enable the police to recover 
more money and apprehend all the criminaUi. 
It was reported that the driver of the car 
voluntarily surrendered to the police. His 
car he is alleged to have said is a Private Taxi 
or some such thing and it was hired at 
Calcutta for a trip to Santiniketan a few days 
ago. There after the driver was put out of the 
car at some place near Chittaranjan and the 
bandits drove away in the car. This is one of 
the biggest bank robberies of recent times and 
show the carelessness of bank employees in 
handling large quantities of cash in bulk in 
easily approachable places. The guards too 
appear to be quite inexpert in the use of 
fire arms. They should also be in bullet and 
bomb proof shelters in all banks frqm which 
protected places they could fire at robbers 
without any risk of being shot themselves. 

C.. R. ’$ Appeal to the Leaders 

The Swtr«|yii weekly has published an 
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appeal to the leaders of political parties by 
Ghakravarty Rajagopalachari the grand old 
man of Indian Poliiics. It reads as fellows : 

. “In a wholly unprecedented manner the 
Prime Minister has dissolved the Lok Sabha 
and ordered general elections a year in advance 
of the schedule only to suit her strategy. She 
presented the parties opposed to her politics 
with a fait accompli with maximum disadvan¬ 
tages to them. She was not inhibited by any 
moral or constitutional scruples on account 
of it. I therefore look upon this not as a 
general election but as a Referendum on the 
single question whether the country approves 
of Smt. Indira Gandhi’s plan to tear up the 
Constitution and annul the liberties of the 
people and replace democracy by totalitaria¬ 
nism. I/eaders of democratic parties should 
realize that this is a God "Sent opportunity to 
demonstrate once for all that India, does not 
want communism in any form. How one wishes 
the opposition to Smt. Indira Gandhi showed 
greater alacrity and confidence and forgot all 
matters irrelevant to the great menace posed 
by Smt. Indira Gandhi’s assault on the 
constitution. The work of the giants who 
fought and won India’s freedom took shape 
in the constitution, which Smt. Indira Gandhi 
now seeks to treat as a scrap of paper. With 
the help of the communists and others she seeks 
to tear it and throw it into the waste-paper 
baaket of history. “Unite! Unite !” is my 


appeal Money and power of patronage will 
prove to be trash and the constitution will 
be saved by the people’s answer to this 
Referendum if the opposition groups drive 
out the bees in their bounds and resolve to 
win this great battle which has come unasked.” 

CR. 

The trouble is that the “giants” who 
fought for and won political freedom for India 
were sold by Pandit Jawahar Lai Neheru and 
the Congress, and the Muslim League dis¬ 
membered India with a view to make this 
subcontinent a field for exploitation by nu¬ 
merous self-seeking pigmies who became poli¬ 
tical leaders by collecting gangs of followers 
who all thought they could rule the country 
and, incidentally, help themselves to jobs, 
contracts, licences, permits etc. etc and make 
the political parties money making organisa¬ 
tions for the privileged few. The majority 
of the people of India suffered silently and 
thousands of millions of rupees were borrowed 
in their name by the party leaders. The leftist 
leaders were no better than the rightist and 
they also created and enjoyed privilege when¬ 
ever they got a chance. 

The people of India have no respect for 

the politicians and the political parties and 
people vote for candidates without considering 
their merits. Party members collect their 
supporters by making false promises or by 
even more.reprehensible methods. 






Indian and Foreign Periodicals 


Bulgarian Author and Playwright 

The following account of the visit of a 
noted Bulgarian author and playwright to 
India is reproduced from News from Bulgaria. 

Orlin Vassilcv‘ a noted author, playwright 
and essayist of Bulgaria visited India recently 
in connection with the 4lh Afro-Asian Writers’ 
Conference which was held in Delhi in the 
middle of November, A prolific writer for 
the the past 40 years, he is now 66. Orilin 
Vassilev is an eminent social worker as well 
and is a member of Bulgarian Parliament 
(National Assembly). 

Besides attending the Afro-Asian Writers’ 
Conference during his week-long stay in 
Delhi, Orlin Vassilev met a number of eminent 
Indian writers and poets and gave several 
interviews to the press and the Radio. 

Although Mr, Vassilev considers that ex¬ 
change of literary works translated into respec¬ 
tive languages contribute more to the growth 
of mutual acquaintance, he finds the personal 
contacts established through visits to be 
equally important. He expressed his sincere 
satisfaction in having been able to visit India, 
a country with great tradition of ancient 
cultui'e which has always provided a source 
of inspiration. 

^ Addressing the Writers’ Conference Orlin 
Vassilev asserted that he was not just an 
. ordinary, ‘objective’ and indifferent foreign 
observer to the Conference. His mission 


was an expression of solidarity of Bulgarian 
writers, as soldiers of the same front, with 
the' writers of Asia and Africa against the 
common struggle against imperialist brutality 
and the designs of neocolonialism to thwart 
inankiud‘s progress towards the kingdom of 
light and happiness. He pointed out that not¬ 
withstanding the many difficulties Bulgarian 
people face in building up their own new life, 
they have been lending their whole-hearted 
support to the lighting front against aggression 
both in Asia and Africa. Mr. Vassilev told 
the writer rcsprescniatives from over 20 Asian 
and Africa i ountrics that inspite of her 
limited resour Bulgaria took particular care 
for presenting to h?r public onislanding works 
of literature of many countries. "‘Not a single 
day goes by”, he declared, ‘‘not a single issue 
of Bulgarian journal comes out of print which 
docs not carry translations of your works or 
does not rellect our fraternal compassion for 
your creative efff)rts and your sacred stru- 

ggle”. 

Replying tcj press interviews Mr. Vassilev 
told that he began writing at the young age 
of 22. Conditions at that time in Bulgaria were 
different. People suffered under the unbear¬ 
able yoke of a monarcho-fascist dictatorship 
and it was more difficult for the progressive 
writers to express their views and rouse the 
people for struggle. They found recourse to 
allegories and legends in order to pass the 
barrier of strict censorship. But Mr. Vassilev 
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did not go unscathed and was arrested about 
23 times. 

Mr. Vassilev’s works are highly popular 
in Bulgaria and many of his books and plays 
have been translated into several languages 
abroad 

Political Tidal Wave in Cast Pakistsn 

Nripendranath (Jhosh says in Janata 

The recent tidal wave has taken its toll in 
East Pakistan. Nearly a milliftn Bengali lives 
have been lost. No power on earth can stop 
a natural disaster but the monumental ineffici¬ 
ency of the West Pakistani Icailership in hand¬ 
ling the relief operations was unforgivable. 
As a rt'sull, the political tidal wave yet to visit 
that region will have double the ferocity of the 
November 13 Cyclone. It will change the face 
of Pakistan. 

Also washed away along with Bengali lives 
is the West Pakistani rulers’ hope of retaining 
their domineering role over the Eastern wing. 
Needless to say, it is the Bengali socialists who 
will win in the December 7 General Elections, 
Pakistan’s first. Their victory is guaranteed 
by two factors (1) Linguistically, they are the 
superior group in the whole country. (2)There 
is 1000 miles of Indian territory between West 
and East Pakistan. For the first time since 
tlic disappearance of Subhas Bose in 1945, 
Bengalis will be calling the tune in the politics 
of the subcontinent. 

Recurring annual losses of Bengali lives 
and homes due to flood and cyclone have 
pren^ed once and for all that elected leaders of 
East Pakistan must have a say in running the 
economy of that wing. In 1952, the Bengalis 
protested against linguistic domination and in 
1969 against political domination by the 
Western wing. After the next election, they 
Will go further. Bengali resurgence will natu- 
-|ally come in the shape of economic decisions, 
quote the London Times of October 20, 


“At the moment East Pakistan buys its coal 
from China at a prohibitive price of Rs, 172 
a ton. This is one of the main reasons why 
East Pakistan’s only steel mill is running at 
a huge loss. Yet coal imported from West 
Bengal across the border would only cost Rs. 
50 a ton. East Pakistan would also be able 
to export its main commodities, fish and low- 
grade jute, to eager markets and starved mills 
of West Bengal.” 

East Pakistan has its indigenous band of 
parasites and corrupt civil servants just like 
its West Bengal counterpart. But the 
Bengal peasantry, the overwhelming majority 
of the population, will not stand any more 
nonsense. T'hey want land and protection 
from flood and cyclone. 

As early as 1937,Subhas Bose suggested a 
260 mile-long coastal dam with a six-lane 
traffic way for controlling flood, boostitg trade 
and commerce, generating electricity and 
reclaiming land for cultivation. Such projects 
have been undertaken by mutually hostile 
powers in Europe and by West Pakistan and 
India. There is no reason why it cannot be 
done by East Pakistan and West Bengal. The 
sub-continent is laced with mighty mountains. 
There is no dearth of rocks and boulders. 
Bengalis are eager to work. There is no dearth 
of labour. All that is needed is leadership. This 
can only be provided by the Bengalis who from 
time immemorial have lived with the cruel sea 
and the uncontrolled rivers. The proposed dam 
will not only electrify the economy of the 
entire region but also generate hope for the 
future which poverty-stricken Bengalis are 
rather good at harnessing for their cause. 
Whereas East Pakistan has some sort of leader¬ 
ship, West Bengal has none. The politicians 
of West Bengal have lost all the farsightedness 
for which once they were admired. Hence 
the leadership must come from East Pakistan. 

Recently, a Western diplomat in Dacca 
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jiaid: "If the dviUsation collapses, the process 
will start here in Bengal.” The collapse 
.can be prevented by the coastal dam. Noth¬ 
ing else can. 

The Highest Enlightenment 

Dr. S. N. L. Shrivastava writes in the Aryan 
Path : 

Said the Lord Buddha : 

Appakate manussesu ye Jana parqgamlno 
Atha'yam Itara paja tlramevanudhavatl. 

"Few are they amongst men who desire to 
cross over (the river of empirical existence) 
and.reach the Other (transcendental) Shore.” 

— Dhammapada, verse 85 

To the same tune, Shri-Krishna the Ancient 
Teacher said : “manusyanam sahasresu kascid 
yatati siddhaye” —-"Rarely one in thousands 
strives for Perfection” (Gita, VII. 3). 

In a telling manner, the stern teacher of 
the Kathopa.nlsad tells us: "na samparayah 
pratlbhatl balam” —"The Beyond does riot come 
within the ken of those of puerile understand- 
mg . 

Indeed, those who bring to us "authentic 
tidings of invisible things” are few and far 
between. 

Scientific and technological advance of 
humanity has not raised its ethical level. A 
wise thinker has aptly remarked that ours is 
an age of nuclear giants and ethical infants. 
The. knowledge which raises man to his highest 
ethicospiritual stature is of a different order. 
Qur Upanisadic sages drew a very significant 
distinction between pp<fraxt.^ya and ,par,a yldya. 
All the V^iod sciences and branches of know¬ 
ledge which pertain to this universe of pur 
empirical experience constitute apara vidya , 
the knqwledge by which the. Immortal and the 
Tfan^cendental is comprehended is the para 
yldya, the pr,qp\a-pa(jt0!ta in, Buddhistic termi- 
nplogy. 

.Thegr^at sjpiritual .teachers of humanity, 

10 


Krishna, Christ, Buddha, and others, came 
to awaken humanity to an awareness of That 
which is beyond all limits of the empirical— 
the Atman of the Upanisads, the Nirvana 
the Buddha, the Sunyam of Nagarjuna, the._ 
Nameless Tao of Lao-tze. So deep amtj! 
unutterable is the Truth to which they wantcidfe*: 
to awaken humanity that Lao-tze was divinely 
right in saying about it : 

He who knows, speaks not, 

He who speaks, knows not. 

Gautama the Buddha was a seer of this 
unutterable Truth. For full three weeks he 
remained immersed in the enjoyment of the 
Vision Splendid and what he realized appear¬ 
ed to him so subtle that he thought it futile 
to speak about it to anybody. But Brahma, 
it is said, appeared before him and wtth 
folded hands entreated him to preach the 
truth he had realized for the welfare of 
humanity, and Buddha then resolved to do so. 
He was always conscious of the fact that the 
highest truth he had realized was beyond the 
comprehension of ordinary minds. He would 
speak about it to the select few, to those who 
had a high degree of spiritual sensitivity. 

We read in the Saddharma-Pundartka that 
once five thousand monks and nuns and lay 
devotees of both sexes had gathered at a 
congregation to hear from Buddha about the 
highest Buddha-knowledge. In spite of their 
repeated entreaties, the Buddha would not - 
speak out. At last the entire congregation 
melted away and only Sariputra was left. 
The Buddha, recognizing Sariputra as a 
worthy recipient of his highest teaching, said : 
“My congregation is now pure, freed from 
chad'; the trash is removed and the pith only 
remains.” 

The Buddha always adjusted his teachings 
to the level of the audience he had to face. 
Said the Buddha to Sariputra : "I reveal the 
law in its multifariousness with regard to the 
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inclinations and dispositions of creatures, I 
use dilFcrent means to rouse each according 
to his own cliaracier. Such is llic might of 
my knowledge.” (SDP, p. 54) 

“£kom sad vipra bahudha vadanti "—tlic One 
Truth is spoken of variouly hy the wise -said 
the seer of the Rigveda. 'Flic idea is echoed in 
Buddha’s words ; 

As a vessel is made to receive all its 
distinguishing cjnaiilies according to the 
quality of the suhstance laid into it, so the. 
Tathagatas, on account of the diversity of 
tast«', mention a diversity of vehicles, 
thougli tiie Huddha-vehicle l)C the only 
indisputable one. (SDF, p. 136) 
riie Buddlia is regarded as the founder of 
a religion, a new icligiou which has come to 
be known as Buddhism. In fact, Buddha 
never intended to tound a religion in the 
institutiojialized sense of the word. He 
called his religion a Way, (magga ; Sanskrit, 
Marga). I’liis Way he never regarded as his 
Way, or a Way Invented by him. 'I’o him it 
was a Way taught by all the Buddhas that 
came before him and a Way that will be 
taught by all the Buddli.as that will follow him 
in times to come. Tlie different Buddhas in 
dilfercnt epochs of time cannot possibly teach 
dillercnt vehicles, he .s<aid, for there is but one 
vehicle to Buddhahood. The following words 
uttered by him to Sariputra are significant ; 

I he former J'.uhagatas also, living in 
the past for innumerable A'ions, the many 
thousands of Buddhas who are gone to 
final rest, whose number can never be 
counted, 

Those highest of men have all of them 
revealed most holy laws by means of illus¬ 
trations, reasons and arguments, with many 
hundred proofs and skilfulncss. And all of 
them have manifested but one vehicle and 
introduced but one on earth ; by one 
vehicle have they led to full ripeness incon¬ 


ceivably many thousands of kotls of 
beings.” (SDP, p, 49) 

Buddha never claimed to have founded 
anything but simply to have found out what the 
Buddhas of the ages pa.st had found out and 
what Buddhas in the age.s to come shall be 
finding out. 

Buddhism, if the w’ord be taken to mean 
only the essential core of what the Buddha 
himself had taught, is no creed, no institu¬ 
tionalized religion, but the W'ay eternal and 
universal trod by the Kniightened of all the 
ages. 'The real mission of the Buddha, as he 
himself has stated it, was not to propound 
doctrines or to formulate any system of meta¬ 
physics or theological dogmatics but to point 
out the Way to the highest ethico .spiritual 
stature. Memorable arc his words : 

I am the Tathagata, O ye gods and men! 
the Arhat, the perfectly enlightened one ; 
having reached the shore myself, I carry 
others to the shore ; being free, I make 
free ; lieing comforted, I comfort being 
perfectly at rest, I lead others to rest. By 
my perfect wisdom, I know both this world 
and the next, such as they really arc. 1 
am all-knowing, all-seeing. Come to me, 
ye gods and men ! Hear the law. I am he 
who indicates the path ; who shows the 
path, as knowing the path, being acquain¬ 
ted with the path. (SDP, p. 120) 

The, Path, the Noble Eightfold Path 
(arlyom atthangikam maggam), is the quintessen¬ 
tial core of Buddha’s teachings. The whole 
emphasis of the Buddha was on perfection in 
this Path, elevating man to the highest spiri¬ 
tual stature he is capable of, to Buddhahood, 
the Highest Enlightenment. 

To preach nothing short of the Highest 
Enlightenment was the lofty mission of the 
Buddha. To quote his own words : 

The Chief of the world appears in the 
world to reveal ihe^ Buddha-knowledgc. 
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He has but one aim, indeed, no second ; 
the Buddhas do not bring over (creatures) 
by an inferior vehicle...! would be guilty 
of envy, should I, after reaching the spot¬ 
less eminent state of enlightenment, estab¬ 
lish anyone in the inferior vehicle. That 
would not beseem me. pp. 46-47) 

Let not the message of the Enlightened 
One, never more needed than at the present 
times, go unheeded : 

na hi verena verani sammantidha kudacanam 
averena hi sammanti esa dhammo sanantano 
Never does hatred cease by hatred but by 
Jove alone ; tliis is the Law Eternal. 

—Dhammapada, verse 5 

Communist World in 1970 

The following abstract of events in the 
Communist World in 1970 as made out by 
Janathan .Steele is taken from the Guardian 
Weekly. 

‘Tor the Communist world 1970 was the 
Year of Comradely Forgiveness. It was a 
period in which old enemies began to be 
reconciled again. In Europe the Soviet 
Union recognised that West German ‘revan¬ 
chism’ was a figment of ‘Pravda’s’ imagination 
and that Herr Brandt’s approaches to the East 
were wi)rth taking seriously. In August the 
two countries signed a treaty renouncing the 
use of force in their mutual dealings. 

“On the Eastern, or rather South-Eastern, 
front Sino-Soviet relations showed a marked 
improvement. In 1969 there were bloody 
clashes in repeated frontier incident.s, but 1970 
was a year for talking. It was crowned in the 
autumn by an exchange of ambassadors 
between Moscow and Peking and the signing 
of a new trade pact. Within the Warsaw pact 
the outstanding differences between 
Rumania (which in 1968 condemned the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia) and the Soviet 
Union narrowed perceptibly. Two years 


after the treaty became due for renewal the 
Soviet Union finally swallowed its pique and 
sent Mr. Kosygin to Bucharest in July to sign 
a new twenty-year friendship pact. In return 
Rumania sent a small contingent to the 
autumn manoeuvers of the Warsaw Pact in 
East Ge^many^ the first time it has joined 
allied exercises for many years. 

“The new .spirit of reconciliation even 
reached down to perverse little Albania which 
began to repair its relations with neigh¬ 
bouring Yugoslavia. But it must be remem¬ 
bered, of course, that I his kissing and making 
up referred only tointer-Government relations. 
The party differences within the Communist 
world remained as wide as ever. The 
Albanians continued to brand the Yugoslavs 
as revisionists and what belter proof, they 
asked, than Mr. Robert McNamara’s visit as 
head of the World Bank to help prop up the 
Yogoslav economy w’ith nevv loans ? 

“The Russians continued to accuse Mao 
of being an ‘anti-Marxist’ whose thought has 
nothing in common with Marxism-Leninism’. 
'I'hc Rumanian leader, President Ceausescu, 
barely two days after the signing of the friend¬ 
ship pact w'ith Moscow, called for a free 
debate within the world Communist movement 
to bring Marxism-Leninism into line with 
new social and economic trends, 

‘.Strengthening the movements’ unity can 
only be achieved on a new basis, in w’hich the 
autonomy and independence f)f each party 
is fully ensured as well as its right to draw 
up its general policy in conformity with the 
concrete conditions prevailing in the country” 
the Rumanian President said. This is 
“National Communism” in its most obvious 
form, the culminatioti of a decade, the 1960s 
which saw “international communism” 
collapse totally as a useful concept. 

“The invasion of Czechoslovakia was meant 
to halt the movement, but did the opposite. 
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Except, that is, in Czechoslovakia itself, and 
then prcsuinaldy only for a few years. 1970 
saw a further restoradon of Soviet control. 
The Czcchosloviik communist party went on 
with its purfje, which included the expulsion 
of the former party leader Mr, nubcek. By the 
time the purj^c finished in September, r{)ughly 
one out of every five membeis had resigned 
or been expelled. Non-party j)eoplc were also 
qticstloned about their political beliefs, and 
many lost their jobs. Yet in maiked contrast 
to 1956 in llungaiy it was done ^vithout putt¬ 
ing political leaders on trial. A number of 
leading iuU'lh ctuals who had been charged 
earlier in the year found the trial abatidoncd— 
much to the annoyance of the yrarty’s hard 
liners and Stalinists, who irietl t > pressurise 
Ur. Husak into a tougher policy. “By the 
year’s end there was some tentative evidence 
that the worst might now be over in f/zcchoslo 
vakia. If so, the country might then embank 


on something like the slow uphill path which 
has now made Hungary into the most relaxed 
(a relative term of course) country in Eastern 
Europe. The Hungarian party held its tenth 
congress in November. It was marked by 
new efforts to foster decentralisation and 
self-criticism inside the party. 

“But the most dramatic and definite recon- 
ciliaticm of all in 1970 remains the flowering 
of Bonn’s Ostpolitik, and the treaties .signed 
with the Soviet Union and Poland. Only 
two years after claiming West Cerman infiltra¬ 
tion in Czechoslovakia as one pretext for the 
invasion, the Kremlin was making friends with 
Willy Brandi and inviting West Germany to 
lend Russia capital and technological know¬ 
how.some of the.hurdles of 

European cooperation have been surmoun¬ 
ted. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Food and Man by Miriam E. Loweiiberg ; 
E. Ncige Todliunter ; Eva I). ^ViIson ; Moira 
C. Feeney and Jane R. .Savage. Published by 
John Wiley and Sons. Ine. New' York and 
reprinted in India by Wiley Fastern Private 
Limited, J41 South Ext< nsion I, Ne.w Delhi 49, 
Royal Qto 342 ; X il lustrated, art paper cover, 
price Rs. 4'50. I’iie authors have made an 
extensive and thorough study of nutrition and 
food habits of human beings and have produc¬ 
ed a remarkable treatise of great importance 
to humanity. Hunger has played a great part 
in Man’s history. The present position shows 
that some nations spend averyhighperccn- 


tage of their income on food, while others 
the affluent and generously fed nations spend 
a much smaller portion of their incomes on 
food. India tops the list of food buyers with 
nearly 80% expenditure on food and Canada 
comes lowest with about 23%. Among 
European nations the highest expenditure on 
food is found in Portugal, Italy, Spain, 
Yugoslovia and France. Americans arc the 
most lavish in eating. They eat 6000 varieties 
of food. But they spend only 26% of their 
individual incomes on tobd. The national 
percentage was 13%, The hook can be 
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recommended to all students of social 
sciences. 

Some health books by Dr. S. J. Singh being 
of the new nature cure series of booklets 
published by him from the Nature Cure 
Council of Medical Research, 51-52 Gwynne 
Road,Lucknow-1. The booklets are“The Potato 
Cures” ; “Combating colds, coughs, cattarrh 
and sinus trouble” “Abolishing Rheumatism, 
Gout and Arthritis” ; “Natural Treatment of 
Piles and Vericose Veins” ; “Putting off the 
Old Man and Putting on the New” ; “Banana 
for Health” ; “Getting Rid of Heart Disease” ; 
and “An Apple a Day”. The books are 
priced reasonably and provide many useful 
health suggestions. 

Unforgettable Lessons of History : Being 

a collection of articles by Soviet Generals of 
the War of 1941,-45 Published by Novostis 
Press Agency Publishing House, Moskow, 
USSR. The Generals arc Marshals Grechko, 
Zhukov, Moskalenko, Zachart)v, Yepishev and 
Shtemenko. 

The Soorces of a Vicious Course by Otto 
Braun published by Mercantile Publishers, 
4-5/B, Asaf Ali Road, New Delhi, Price Re I/- 
The book contains the memoirs of the German 
Communist Otto Braun who stayed in China 
from 1932 to 1939. 

The Economic Implications of the Union 
Budget, 1970-71 by Prof. Russi Jal Taraporc- 
vala, published by the Forum of Free 
Enterprise, Sohrab House, 235 Dr. D. N. 
Road, Bombay-1. 

Also published by the same organisation 
is anothor booklet The Anatomy of Waste and 
Inefficiency in Engineering Construction based 
on a speech delivered by W. X. Mascarcuhas, 
Chief Engineer of a State. 

The Reorganised Planning Commission by 
H. K. Paranjape published by The Indian 
Institute of Public Administration, Indra- 


prastha Estate, New Delhi. It is a study in 
the imi^ementation of administrative reforms. 

Published by the same organisation is 
another booklet Centre-State Relations In 
Planning by H. K. Paranjape. Prof, Paranjape 
prepared this paper initially for the National 
Convention on Centre-State Relations and 
it deals with an important issue. 

P. S. Sivaswami Aiyer : by K. 
Chandrasekharan, published by the Director 
Publications Division, Government of India in 
their Builders of Modern India Series. Crown 
Oct. pp 158i-X Illustrated one plate, paper 
board binding, price Rs. 2*75. The writer 
knew Sir Sivaswami Aiyer quite intimately. 
His father was a great friend of Sir Sivaswami. 
This short biography therefore is not only of 
sound documentary value ; but has a certain 
literary appeal which one does not meet with 
very often in books of this type. It can be 
recommended to readers who like to know 
more about the great sons of India of the 
nineteenth and the twentieth centuries. 

Modern India and World Fellowship : By 
Dr. K. K, Datta, M.A.,P,R.S.,Ph.D., Vice- 
chancellor, Patna University. Being the 
Kamala Lecturer for 1967, University of 
Calcutta, delivered in 1969. Published by 
Macmillan Co. Ltd, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, London. Demy Oct. pp 104+6 
Paper Board, Art Jacket Price Rs. 12*00. 
Dr. Datta is a reputed scholar and his Kamala 
Lectures are an exposition of India’s Interna¬ 
tionalism and efforts at creating fellowship 
between different races and nationalities. 
Dr. Datta states and proves by documentation 
how universalism has been inherent in Indian 
civilization and culture. India preached the 
gospel of love and universal brotherhood 
through the Upanishads and teachings of the 
Bnddha. Later many foreign travellers 
visited India (Arabs and Chinese) and carried 
India’s message to humanity to the outside 
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world. Even after Europeans started visiting 
India, Hindu philosophy attracted the atten¬ 
tion of Western savants and many Sanskrit 
treatises were translated into German, French 
and English. Even during relatively modern 
times many great European scholars have 
visited India. Dr. Datta names among others 
Prof. Sylvain Levi, Dr. M. Winternitz and 
Dr. Sten Konow. Those who visited foreign 
lands from India were also remarkable for 
their cultural achievements. Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore was the greatest among such persons. 
Dr. Datta’s lectures arc well worth preserving 
in book form and would be enlightening 
to all students of the cultural history of 
India. 

Corn Nanak : A collection of essays on 
Guru Nanak by different writers with a fore¬ 
word by Snit. Indira Gandhi and an intro¬ 
duction by Sri Satya Narayan Sinha. Published 
by Publications Division Government of India 
pp 224fXVHI, one colour plate, paper cover 
price Rs. 4‘00. Apart from the introduction 
there are 19 essays by well known persons. 
Dr. Zakir Husain, the late President of India 
delivered a speech on Guru Nanak on the 14th 
April 1969 of which the text is incorporated 
in this book. Other essays of special interest 
arc “Guru Nanak’s concept of God by 
Dr. Jodh Singh,” contribution of Guru Nanak 
to Saint-Literature “by Shri Parasurama 
Chaturvedi “Guru Nanak and Indian sadhana’ 
by Shri Ramdhari Sinha Dinkar and “Guru 
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Nanak—a social Revolutionary*’ by Shri 

Ujjal Sing^i, governor of Tanitil irfi^du. 

Gipsies Forgotten Chiidren of India: by ■ 
Bhikshu Chaman Lai with a foreword by 
Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar published by the' 
Publications Division, Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting Government of India Demy 
Oct. pp.216+XVI illustrated by many plates, 
art paper cover, price Rs. 5’00. It is a very 
interesting and well written book. Shri 
Chaman Lai writes from personal enquiry and 
investigation and the book has great documen¬ 
tary value. As India is considered to be the 
home of Gipsies it is a subject in which all 
Indian’s should be particularly interested. 

Political Socialization and Student Activism 
in Indonesia : By Prof. Stephen A. Douglas 
published by University of Illinois Press 
Urbana, Chigago, USA, Royal Qrto 
pp 234 I VIII, Map, cloth bound Price $7‘95. 
The book gives a clear analysis of the part 
played by Indonesian students in abolishing 
communism and establishing a “new order” 
and would provide interesting reading to 
those who wish to understand the student 
movement of Indonesia, The students of 
Indonesia appear to possess more practical 
common sense than students normally do in 
other countries. Prof. Douglas provides some 
very interesting statistics to illustrate the 
conclusions he arrives at. The student problem 
is very serious in India and ’ this book will 
indicate lines which our administrators 
should follow.for a solution of the problem. 
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Murder of e National Leader 

The assassination of the Forward Bloc 
leader Hemanta Kumar Bosu has raised a 
vital question to all Bengalis. Are we going 
to be ruled by killers who have no shame, 
no pity nor any human considerations ; but 
have such a firm belief in the efficacy of 
murders as a political weapon that they go 
about with knives in their hand looking for 
helpless victims of any age or any standing in 
the social political life of the nation ? Can 
rtiiirdcrerS be fair and just rulers of any 
country ? Can they set up lawful governments 
of any type anywhere when they settle all 
diHerences of opinion, all opposition by 
slitting open the throats of those who question 
their wisdoih and authority, or are in 
opposition to them in politics. 

The ansvver is thtli Bengalis cannot and 
Will not at^ec to tblerate this murder cult. 
Wt cariftbt have youhgmen indoctrinated into 
the Wiajfii of plifedators. We know that some 
maW tre mitidii are behind the development of 
a ittefital cdilditibn in our youngrtien and 
vfdMn in whitJi they think «Hiagh(eHng 


innocent persons mercilessly is an approved 
method of achieving political power. In 
ancient and medieval times dynasties fought 
dynasties or political groups carried on war 
against each other in order to gain ascendency 
in the field of rulership. But they did not 
follow a cloak and dagger policy and try to 
achieve political objectives by organised 
murders. Even during revolutions no one 
advocated assassinations as a method of 
winning in a political fight. Liquidations or 
purges have been merciless and have caused 
the death of numerous persons : but those 
killings were carried out with some semblance 
legality and lawful procedure. The obscenity 
and the shamelessness of pouncing upon 
unsuspecting opponents, exploding bombs and 
stabbing them to death have nothing compara¬ 
ble in revolutionary warfare or in the official 
carrying out of mass capital punishment. 
What is now going on in West Bengal is 
glorification of the lowest crimes that can be 
imagined. And people who are preaching 
this hideous cult to our youth arc going 
unpunished. Of((& may be excused if one 
thought that the Governor of West Bengal 
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is in a position 1 (j know who tliesc preachers 
are and that he is larj^ely responsible for the 
present state of afl'airs in so fai as he is not 
putting these aiders and abetters of murders 
bcliind the bars. Some even suggest that he 
is positively syinpatlictie towards these instiga¬ 
tors of crime. The Governor is the ruler of 
West Bengal and he is responsible for the 
.safety and senility of die people of the State. 
If he cannot coiUtoI the knife wielding and 
bomb throwing murderers wlio roam the 
streets of Calcutta freely and do what they 
like witliout anyone doing anything to stop 
them, he should resign and leave the gaddi 
that he is occupying in the name of the 
President of India. If he feels sympathy for 
the preceptors of assassins, he should, first of 
all, give up the post of Governor. If a 
political party adopts a policy, cither openly 
or in secret, which induces the youthful 
members of the party to commit murders, 
those responsible for the adoption and propa¬ 
gation of sucli a policy should be imprisoned 
immediately. If the police officers dealing 
with such matters say they are not sure of the 
identity of the persons who teach people to 
commit murders, such police officers should 
be replaced without any delay. 

Hcmanta Kumar Bosu was a seventy six 
year old politician who had been a legislator 
for more than a cjuartet of a century. He 
has been a bachelor who had devoted his 
life to the cause of the people. He was a 
close associate of Nctaji Subhas Ghandra Bose 
and was the chairman of the All India 
Forward Bloc organisation. At the time when 
he was struck down by “ideologically” 
inspired assassins, he was moving about 
without police protection, attending public 
meetings connected with his condidature for 
the ensuing elections. He refused to have 
any body-guards as he thought that would be 
an expression of fear. He said he had gone 


through his fairly long life without feeling 
frightened and he did not wish to change his 
mental outlook. Hemanta Kumar Bosu had no 
enemies for the reason that he had always 
been hottest, straight forward, just and 
fair even where his worst critics and opponents 
were concerned. He was eminently free from 
meanness and malice. The persons who so 
ferociously attacked and killed this loveable old 
political worker were definitely employed by 
some utterly low and criminally minded gang 
leaders who had a hypnotic hold over their 
youlliful followers. These masters of inhuman 
.'inti-social activities mesmerise their youthful 
admirers by convincing and high soundittg 
misinicrpretations of the sayings of well known 
p<jlitical pliilosophers. The immature youths 
believe whatever these confidence creating 
criminals say and agree to commit the most 
heincous of crimes in the belief that by these 
despicable acts they will help to make the 
world a better place to live in and human 
society more perfect. But the fake ideals that 
arc preached to these youthful disciples of 
the political criminals poison their mental 
outlook. 'I’hey begin to suffer from what may 
be described as a form of artificially induced 
lunacy. All these youngrnen and women must 
he rescued from the clutches of the criminals 
who masquerade as political thinkers. Unless 
this is done the shadow of death will continue 
to darken the landscape of Bengal and a 
psychological pestilence will destroy the sanity 
of the youth of the state. 

Elections, Democracy and National 
Progress 

Elections for choosing members of legisla¬ 
tures by voting is a recognised method of 
setting up and operating democratic forms of 
government in modern political societies. 
Those countries which have adopted demo¬ 
cratic constitutions and manage their political 
affairs by free, fair and popularly approved 
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methods of election, believe that democracy 
assures the people the greatest good of the 
greatest number as also the maximum enjoy¬ 
ment of freedom by all nationals. It should 
be noted here that not all countries which 
claim to have democratic forms of government 
are true democracies. There are some coun¬ 
tries with single party dictatorial forms of 
government which also call themselves demo¬ 
cracies but are in reality just plain and simple 
authoritarian states. Elections in these 
countries are just for show. The single politi¬ 
cal party, which is a ruling minority, tell the 
people to vote for a person or persons selected 
in advance by the leaders of the coterie. We 
are not discussing the put up jobs falsely called 
elections in these fake democracies of a dicta¬ 
torship pattern. The democracies which have 
free and fair elections usually have at least 
two political parties and sometimes more. 
These parlies indulge in mutual criticism, 
expound their own political beliefs and try to 
prove to the people that their ideas and ideals 
of government will prove to be the most 
beneficial for the people of the country. And the 
purpose of the nations progress and its civilisa¬ 
tion will be best seived if their nominies were 
returned to the legislatures. I’he aim of a 
true democracy therefore is to refine, vitalise 
and develop the country’s civilisation and to 
lend to the nation’s culture a rarer ethical 
excellence in order to make the people purer 
and superior in their intellectual outlook and 
behaviour. Sound political parties fundamen¬ 
tally try and aspire to achieve these and 
similar objectives. 

But unfortunately political parties in most 
democratic countries donot often have any 
such ideals. They try to make their propa¬ 
ganda appear attractive to the people by 
promises of better living conditions, more 
gainful employment, cheaper beer or tobacco 
and similar advantages of a grossly material 


sort. In some developing countries like India, 
the promises are worse in point of vagueness 
and obvious ambiguity. They say they will 
rrake the rich poorer and the poor richer, 
give the voter what docs not rightfully belong 
to them, make everybody happy and prosper¬ 
ous ; without mentioning any methods or 
dimensions. In a country where the average 
annual per capita income is 400 hundred 
rupees, a perfectly e<jual distribution of wealth 
would give every Indian an annual income of 
Rs. 400 only. That shouhl be taken as a 
threat and not as a promise by all who earn 
more than Rs. 35/- per month. At least such 
equality will make life very ascetic and abste¬ 
mious for all ministers and members of parlia¬ 
ment who now get allowances far in excess of 
that highly equitable average. 

Some political leaders think that Indians 
must accept Chinese or Russian domination 
in order to achieve political perfection ! 
Others flounder in a vortex of words and 
concepts without any reference to realities. 
Wc hear about monopolists, concentration of 
capital, exploitation of the masses and so forth; 
forgetting that our country has very little of 
the resources which, when misused. can 
develop into a posiliv’c menace to the people 
of the country. With about one percent of the 
popidation industrially employed we surely 
spend our time making mountains of moehills 
when wc suggest industrial wage revisions as 
panaceas for all social evils. We arc one of 
the highest taxed countries of the world and 
we have social legislation at par with most 
industrially advanced countries. Our problems 
are of compulsory education, fuller employ¬ 
ment, linking up of villages by roads etc. etc. 
But these do not appeal to the megalomaniac 
romanticism of out look of our politicians. 
They want to make a song and dance over 
things which do not exist or are in a faintly 
flickering condition. It is a sort of mental 
disease to look at or think of things after 
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considerable psychological magnification. Very 
ordinary men are presented as supermen, 
common 2 inch by 4 inch incidents are glorifi¬ 
ed and given grand imaginary proportiems. 

Politicians live by exaggeration. But a 
nation cannot do so. Life’s problems are 
dangerous realities. They must be handled 
accordingly. Where people are ferl constantly 
on synthetic grandeur realities tend to be 
diluted down to negligible strength. That 
creates a false sense of security in people. We 
have been independent for two yugas. We 
intentionally use the Sanskrit term for a period 
of twelve years, so that we may remind our¬ 
selves ol India's glorious past. Let us 
remember at times of forming new parliaments 
that ancient and medieval India produced the 
great shastras and the epics. That India was 
intellectually great ; great also in architec¬ 
ture, sculpture, painting, poetry, literature, 
philosophy, logic and in all things which 
reqtiired clear thinking ; clarity and preci¬ 
sion in work, inspiration and superior skill. 
We should retnember the Rishis, Vyasadeva, 
Valmiki, the Jaina Tirlhankaras, Goutarna the 
Buddha, the Emperor Asoka, Kalidasa, 
Nagaijuna, Varahamihira and nnmcious other 
creative thinkers and constructive workers of 
great eminence. There were thousands of 
superbly talented men of wonderons ability 
where there are not even two dozens now. 

We hiive learnt to worship men of other 
nations and to forget, or even to despise, our 
own people. Pride of heritage gives a nation 
that implicit confidence in its future which 
carries it through dilFiculties with a sure¬ 
footedness which cannot be borrowed from 
China, Russia, England or the United States 
of America. We therefore need leaders who 
have knowledge of and faith in our heritage. 
They are the people who can show us the path 
of future glory. Borrowed feathers may be 
all.if^ht for duping the unintelligent. They 


are not good enough vyhen it comes to a 
question of true achievement. 

W'e donot however advocate a form of 
ancestor worship ; for that cannot lead tts to 
any assured contacts with the lines of work to 
be followed by a modern nation. We cannot 
solve our problems of aviation by meditating 
on the glories of the Puspoka of Shri 
Ramachandra. Only the heart finds strength 
in thoughts of past greatness. The brain has 
to look for inspiration within its own store 
house of knowledge and by use of its powers 
of ever new syntheses. But present day out¬ 
look avoids studying the past ; because it is 
gone and is no more. It also avoids any 
intensive study of modern science and techno¬ 
logy ; because it demands hard work deep 
analytical reasoning and concentration. In 
fact the modern outlook is somewhat easy 
going, addicted to clever intellectual mani- 
pul.ilions and dependent upon the general all 
round ignorance of lesser men. It is necessary 
that we recover that habit of going to the 
root of things ; to an intensive study of details 
and a repeated checking up of data which we 
must collect assiduously and with a whole 
hearted thoroughness. We may emulate the 
Japanese and the Germans. Our past will giye 
us faith in our ability. Purposefulness wijll 
point to us the way to the successful culmina¬ 
tion of our ventures. Politics expressess the 
social will of a nation. There should be a 
clear cut, straight forvvard and honest approach 
to the nations problcnas in our politics. 
Hoodwinking, confidence tricks, false pronfisps 
and unfair practices should be scrupulously 
avoided. Politics moreover is the foundation 
of all laws. Politicians therefore have a 
special responsibility for maintaining a^d 
strengthening the laws of the land. Politit^l 
work defeats its own purpose when it is 
carried out by breach of the law. All pphtjcal 
workers have to remember this at ali times. 
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f*e|ii|io|i$ for Mustrlal WqrH^r 

Recently President V. V. Giri passed an 
ordinance by which he instituted a pension 
scheme for about three million working class 
people who contribute a certain specified 
minimum percentage of their earnings to the 
already existing National Provident Fund 
Scheme. A worker who becomes entitled 
to a pension under this new scheme will enjoy 
certain social security measures with his 
dependants. Thus if he died before earning 
the pension his family members would get 
certain widows’ and orphans’ benefits ; such 
as a monthly allowance of Rs. 40/- to Rs. 150/- 
along with a lump sum payment of Rs, 1000/-. 
The Government of India would be paying 
1'/b% of the worker’s earnings which will be 
added to that part of the worker’s and the 
employer’s contribution that will be accumula¬ 
ted for pensions in this fund. It is a good 
scheme in so far as thirty lakh workers out of 
numerous million working class people will 
be given a much desired social security under 
its provisions. But the Government of India 
would have to put in 7 crore and 60 lakh 
rupees annually into this fund which will 
benefit an infinitesimal minority among the 
workers of India. These workers are by no 
means the people who most need social 
security. It is also not clear why this scheme 
had to be introduced so suddenly by an 
ordinance. One reason might have been that 
it was found necessary to make a gesture to 
show the Government’s feeling of urgency 
reflating to social security measures. And 
there was the question of the nation’s ability 
to pay for stich measures. 

Had the matter been discussed fully and 
pfopcrly it might, have been discovered that the 
psirticular wprkers chosen for social security 
benefits were by np, means the people who 
mosf^ needed the same. There arp workers 
in, whp cwn less thap two rupees a d?iy 


for not more than two hundred days in a 
year. There are many who dgnot earn even 
that much. We have quite a few million 
workers who live under trees or on the foot¬ 
paths of city streets. There are millions of 
destitutes who live by begging. There are 
otliers, quite as numerous who earn their 
living through crime. In the circumstances 
the nation might not have selected three 
million workers for a special benefit, knowing 
that these workers perhaps regularly earn more 
than three hundred rupees per month or more. 

However if Government go in for such 
measures more extensively the question of 
funds will come uppermost. We can say with 
confidence that state assistance will have to be 
increased from 7.6 crorcs to 76 crores and 
thereafter to 760 crorcs per annum, before we 
know where we are in the sphere of granting 
social security to all Indians irrespective of 
their occupations, earnings, possessions and 
the rest of all that. We have no knowledge 
of the governments intentions ; but we have 
some idea of their limitations in actual ability 
to do things. 

A Civilisation of Tolerance 

Indian civilisation is based on the ideal of 
enlightened tolerance. We know the difie- 
rcnces that separate us and yet we believe in 
non-interference with one another and try 
to live in peace. For we know there is a 
common humanity that binds us together and 
enables us to discover our fundamental unity 
in diversity. We are not weak in our defence 
of the particular beliefs and principles which 
give us our distinctive character community 
wise ; but we know how to live and let live— 
we have known it for millenia—and that is 
why the Indian civilisation has not broken 
up. 

The British did not have a very stiff and 
difficult task to establish what they called 
Pax Britannica in this ancient land, where> 
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inspite of periodical outbreak of hostilities 
between trroups and coteries, toleration of 
differences had been the normal state of 
affairs. Asoka established an empire which 
rested on ethical principles, Akbar could over¬ 
ride even Muslim fanaticism to unite Hindus 
with them ; and all such attempts at establish¬ 
ing fellowship and brotherhood at all periods 
of oxir history found in this psychological back 
ground of tolerance a powerfid aid to over¬ 
coming antagonisms of eveiy kind. 

Our constitution after independence also 
reflects this attitude of mind, this willingness 
to live peacefully with others who have differ¬ 
ent ways (jf life, harbour beliefs which we 
donot share with them and preferences of a 
totally different sort. The fact that Indian 
minorities have enjoyed a fair deal in this 
country, while minorities in other lands have 
been persecuted and sxibjccted to inhuman 
oppression go to show that India remained 
true t(x her faith in the common humanity 
of all Indians. In India members of minority 
communities have occupied the highest oHices 
that the constitution had created which is 
something that has not happened in other 
couixtrics. 

But we are finding it very difficult to 
xiphoid our time honoured principles in a 
changing atmosphere in which foreign enemies 
and their Indian lifth columns arc combining 
to destroy the atmosphere of mutual Trust and 
tolerance which has been a powerful factor 
of political amity in the country. Agents 
provocateurs and saboteurs are rampant all 
over the country and differences which were 
not considered important emuigh to be used 
for purposes of political agitation, are. now 
being used as sticks to beat one another. 
Language, state bfumdarics, localixm of indu.s- 
tries, mineral deposits, commercial and 
economic advantages—anything that comes 
to seekers after causus bell I, is 


being used to put forward demands and claims 
with 0 view to destroy the nation’s unity. 
The broader considerations of national 
integration are being thrown overboard by 
those who arc out to create an anarchical 
situation. They are being financed by India’s 
enemies in a bi'azen manner. It is a grave 
national crisis and all Indians must close their 
ranks to overcome and control its growth. 

Socialism, Social Reform and Social 
Security 

Whosoever does not proclaim his laith in 
and willingnc.ss to adhere to a political system 
of a socialistic type is not necessarily a person 
who does not believe in social wellare, in 
doing good to the less fortunate members of 
society and in practising self-denial for the 
greatest good of the greatest number. There 
may be very .ardent public benefactors who 
donot believe in setting up any kind socialism 
of the political sort. The greatest well wdshers 
of humanity have not been the so-called 
socialists ; many have been kings, wealthy 
persons of property, industrial and commercial 
lords and similar persons. If one looks for 
the makers of great endowments for setting 
up hospitals, orphanages, schools, colleges, 
dharmashalas etc. one finds numerous non¬ 
socialists who have been the donors. People 
who had spent their fortunes in having trees 
planted on the road side for creating cool 
halting places for pedestrians, for having wells 
and tanks dug to provide drinking water to 
the public, for building temples, for poor 
feeding, arranging for hats and fares (melas) ; 
one will not find axiy declared socialists any¬ 
where. Politically boosted and publicised 
socialism was not heard of when the Buddhist 
Shresthl’s gave away their fortunes for the 
Buddha, for ethical considerations and for 
the good of the community (sangha). The 
great Christian monasteries were all built by 
donors who realised that the monks and the 
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nuns were the servants of the people and 
devoted their lives to help the poor, the sick, 
the ignorant, the orphans and the spiritually 
impoverished. 

So that when Sni. Indira Gandhi announ¬ 
ces “Garibi Hatao” (remove poverty) from 
her highly placed political platform she merely 
repeats what generations of well wishers of 
humanity have gone hoarse over by preaching 
their social philosophy. Poverty has not been 
removed inspitc of all the words utteied by 
the great personalities from the Buddha do ah 
to Mahatma Gandhi. The only countries 
from which poverty and want have been 
largely removed are the non-socialistic and 
industrially well developed countries like 
Sweden, Switzerland, Britain, Denmark, 
Holland, West Germany, Japan, Canada and 
Australia. Socialistic Russia has great wealth 
but It is not used for the removal of human 
want. It is mostly used for creating a power¬ 
ful and grand setting for the socialistic govern¬ 
ment of the USSR. Socialistic China has not 
yet been able to amass all that wealth. The 
Chinese therefore have a thinner time com¬ 
pared to most other nations. Wc Indians 
have no wealth and what capital we could 
borrow from the wealthy nations was ill used 
by the Jawaharlal Nehru camp of economic 
planners for setting up economically unsound 
industries and for social benefit measures 
which failed to enrich society. This left the 
country with millions of unemployed, half- 
employed and others who earned mere 
subsistence wages. Removal of poverty will 
require the employment of a hundred million 
persons at wages higher than Rs, 25/- per day, 
let us say. Has Mrs. Gandhi arranged to 
employ any one with that objective before 
her ? 

Employment is the begining of social 
security. Without employment one does not 


obtain any share in the total national dividend 
through lawful earnings and is, therefore cut 
out of active participation in the economic 
life of the community. The earnings that 
come to workers are not usually large enough 
to provide very many important requirements 
that the workers and their dependents should 
gel as their human needs. Education, medical 
treatment, money assistance when earnings fall 
short or totally cease due to illness of the 
workers, also when women workers cannot work 
for reasons connected with maternity. Similar 
financial help has to be be given to widows, 
orphans, injured persons and to people who 
are too old to work. Wages and salaries are 
too rncagre for the majority of working class 
people to fulfil all such extraordinary require¬ 
ments which circumstances give rise to, and 
civilised societies arrange to grant security to 
the ordinary earning members oi the nation 
from these extraordinary needs out of funds 
raised by taxation and incomes derived from 
state monopolies like railways, postal and 
telegraphic servires and other profit yielding 
ventures like national airlines, transport sys¬ 
tems etc. etc. 

Where there is not much employment nor 
enough revenues due to general poverty, there 
can he no properly functioning socialistic set 
up. India is a country which suffers from 
unemployment very intensively. Most of the 
people do no productive work and such of 
them as have any gainful employment earn 
very little in wages and salaries. The govern¬ 
ment’s revenues are inadequate and the state 
cannot arrange for the social security of the 
people. More production, employment and 
prosperity are what we need very urgently. 
The cry of socialism in an ill organised and 
under developed society is untimely and has 
little hope of any advantageous culmination. 
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The Efficacy of Stoppages of Normal 
Activities 

Ways of expressing feelings collectively can 
become stereotyped as do individual spiritual 
or moral reactions which we notice all the 
time in hundreds of thousands of people 
going to the Sagar or the Kurnbh Mclas or in 
individual early morning recitals of religious 
verses. In the political sphere we find very 
commonly calls for Bundhs or stoppages of 
work or the normal activities of life in ordei 
to express public disapproval of something or 
other, rins has become a habit with the 
leaders of political partcis whose calls for 
Bundhs arc very willingly obeyed by numerous 
people to whom a Bundh means an extra 
holiday. No school, college and office, no 
travelling in overcrowded public vehicles and 
no attending to normal duties. All chauffeurs 
take a days full-pay leave, servants do not 
eome to do household work ; but everybody 
eats and passes the period of stoppage rcstfully 
and without suffering any great inconvenience 
or pain of any kind. 

But we should try to assess the real useful¬ 
ness of these hartals or burtdhs as cures for any 
of the evils to discoui age and condemn which 
these stoppages of work are called. How do 
these stoppages put the evil doers in a position 
of disadvantage and difficulty in which they 
will fear to commit such evil deeds again 
with impunity. We donot find that hartals 
in anyway discourage murderers or bus 
burners to perpetrate their anti-social acts on 
the public. We feel that they have a quiet 
laugh when they find how' helpless and 
incapable the political leaders are to punish 
or pressurise them. What is required to make 
criminals regret their crimes or to feel frighte¬ 


ned to repeat their vile and obnoxious acts is 
not a bundh or hartal, but a much more 
virile and active gesture of popular disappro¬ 
val. A hartal is something like passive 
resistance or satyagraha and can hardly succeed 
in rousing shame or repentance in minds 
hardened by crime. When the British shot 
down unarmed people (^andhiji fasted ; but 
that did not bring about a change of heart 
.and of outlook in the imperial overlords. But 
when Netaji Subhas won over the very merci- 
naries who had been loyal to the British for 
generations, by infusing patriotic fervour in 
them and made them fight the British, it was 
only then that the British changed their view 
point. Moral persuasion works only with the 
morally conscious and sensitive types of 
persons. Where coarseness of action has 
toughened the heart, ethics or logic cut no ice. 
The public have a fair knowledge of what 
groups and coteries produce these law’less 
defiers of the rules of social ethics. The 
public therefore must combine to put such 
pressure on these gangs as would make them 
feel that they arc not going to rule society by 
rowdism and by acts of terrorisation. If that 
does not succeed then these men should be 
subjected to non-cooperation of a kind that 
will be felt by them- No jobs, no business, 
no donations, no hospitality no support what¬ 
soever of even one’s family members—if these 
men continue to act tyrannically in order to 
impose their will on the public. And who¬ 
soever collaborates with them should also be 
subjected to this type of boycotting. All 
these people live by exacting money, 
food, accommodation and general support 
from the people of the localities where they 
live. Such contributions must be stopped. 



CHANQ E 

BIMAL 

If you ever wish to go to Balarainpur, I 
shall tell you the route. You know where 
five roads meet at Sliyatnbazar ? It is there 
that you have to catch your bus. All buses 
do not go to Balarampur. But you will find 
the conductors ycllittg —Itinda Ghat, Itinda 
Ghat--. 

There are others calling out—Barasat, 
B^lsi^hat, I'aki— 

But go up a little farther and you will 
come to a number of buses in a cluster near 
the kerb. There also you will see a large 
crowd of persons ; men women, hawkers, 

Mr, Bimal Mitra is one of the best known 
novelists of Bengal. He has written about 
fifty novels, many of which arc “best sellers”. 
Some have been used by cinema producers 
very successfully. This particular novel was 
published during the Gandhi centenary year 
and was respectfully dedicated to the 
Mahatma. Some of the Bengali words have 
been retained in this translation as these are 
commonly understood by the English speaking 
people of India. We are however giving the 
meanings of these words nevertheless as found 
necessary. 

Gunge—A corn market ; Babu—a respect¬ 
ful suffix attached to the names of men ; 
Arat—a wholesale stores for the purchase and 
sale of goods in bulk ; Pathshala—a school ; 
Tol—a centre for Sanskrit studies ; 
Kavyatirtha—a degree granted for proficiency 
in Sanskrit literature ; Shastras—the sacred 
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porters and piles of luggage. You will see 
Bolorampor written in misspelt English upon 
the head board of the Bus. A mere look will 
convince yon that it was for Balarampur; 
The tickets cost twelve .annas for each 
passenger. And for twelve annas they will 
reach you right up to the market place of 
Balarampur. This is known to all as Balaram¬ 
pur Gunge. Mafhur Shaw’s large shop is 
right in the fore-front of tlie Gunge. That 
old sign-hoard is still fixed there over the 
entrance. The lettering is large and colourful 
and it reads “Balarampur Variety Stores, 

books of the Hindus ; Srimadbhagavadgita— 
A holy book containing the teachings of 
Krishna tlie incarnation of God (of VLshnu, 
one of the holy trinity of the Hindus); 
Mahabh.arat -one of the Epics of Sanskrit 
literature divided in 18 parts of which 
Vun.'tparva is one ; Ram, Ram -in counting, 
persons devoted to Ram begin counting by 
pronouncing his name instead of saying “one”. 
Cowrie shells—Were used as money at one 
time. They arc used for counting and keep¬ 
ing accounts too ; Kayastha—the second 
caste of the Hindus : Vaid—also a caste of 
the Hindus to which belonged those who 
practised medicine ; Kavyalankar—Nyaya- 
larikar—higher degrees granted for Sanskrit 
studies in literature and philosophy ; Chakkotti 
—Bengali .spoken version of the name 
Chakravarty ; Kasi- the name of that 
portion of the city of Benares which is consi¬ 
dered to be holy. ( see also page 177. ) 
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Pro. Malhur Saha. Balarampur.’' In that shop 
you can lind cvcryUiinti; l>C!>innint^ wi(h soap, 
oil, lentils down to pan leaves, betel nuts, 
catechu and so forth. Even hurricane 
lanterns, torctilleihts, hini^es .ind nails arc all 
there. 

And the lehliainali is Just there. The 
river is ijuite wide at that place. I he ferry¬ 
boats are there to take one across from one 
side to the othei. If you use tlie ferry, yon 
might feel frii.'litened. I'Vai of the boat sink¬ 
ing. I'he Ixialincii iow tin; boat over with 
sixty-seventy passengers. Not only the 
passengers but also their bags and baggage. 
Many of them buy ilnngs from Mathnr Shaw’s 
Vatiety Stores on this side and go across to 
sell the same on a retail basis to the people 
over there. 

Well, if you arrive there by the ten thirty 
bus, you will hear the Balarampur High School 
bell ringing out its ding-dong time signal, 
correct to the nearest second. Not even a 
minute’s diH'erence is permitted. Gour 
Bhattaeharjee is very particular about punctua¬ 
lity. Then you go on eastward following the 
road on the tiungc front, ft is a wide brick 
soled road. I here arc houses with gardens on 
both sides. After passing live houses, look 
to your left. You will see a large area 
surrounded by a high wall. And there is a 
huge gate forged out of steel rods and flats 
on the road on which the walled area has 
one corner. There is a large board on the 
gate and on the board is written “Balarampur 
High School”, 

The old gardener Janardan stands Just by 
the gate. Janardan will open the gale as soon 
as he sees you. 

He will ask,—Where arc you coming 
from ? 

You will say,—I am coming from the 
publishers— 


—You want to get your books included in 
the school’s list of text books ? 

Janardan will know what you have come 
for by looking at the bundle of books that you 
will be carrying. He has been a gardener 
there since donkey’s years. He has been see¬ 
ing the publisher’s canvassers year after year. 
1 hey come with piles of books. Then when 
the year’s booklists are printed and given out 
one secs them no longer. They do not come 
near the place foi at least a year. 

You will naturally feci surprised and ask— 
How do you know all this .’— 

Janardan will smile faintly. 

He will say—'i'ou asked to sec the Head 
Master. Bhabaranian Babu is the Head 
Master ; but he does not deal with all this. 
All that is looked after by our Gour Pandit 
Mashai— 

—'(jour Pandit-Masluii ? Who is he 

Janardan will say'^—Oh, you are then new 
at this game ,—he is all in all in this school. 
You have not heard Gour Pandit-Mashai’s 
name ? Well, then there is no hope for your 
books getting into our lists. This school is 
his school you know. 

Well, Janardan had not lied, Janardan 
belonged to the period when the Balarampur 
High School was initially established. At that 
time Balarampur had no schools or Pathshalas. 
It was (iour Bhattacharjee-Mashai who called 
in Janardan one day and gave him a job. 

Janardan remembers all that. One day 
he met Bhattacharjee-Mashai on the road and 
bowed down to touch his feet in a respectful 
pranam. 

—Oh hello you ? Who are you ?— 

— Sir, I am Janardan— 

—Oh ! Well, how are you my boy ?— 

Janardan said,—But sir, how can I be 
well ? 

—Why my boy, why are you not well ? 
What is the matter with you ? 
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Janardan said,—I have lost the job at 
Mr. Shaw’s wholesale shop. 

Bhattacharjee-Mashai stopped speaking as 
if dumb-founded and then said,—Lost your 
job ? Why have you ? What was your fault my 
boy ? 

—Well sir, there was nothing wrong with 
me. The times are had. Business is dull and 
not likely to look up ; that’s why I lost my 
Job. 

These are ancient history of Balarampur. 
The Balarampur of those days was not at all 
like this. No buses plied on the roads. There 
were no electric lights as there are now. The 
tar-mac roads had not yet been l)uilt. Even 
to-day Balarampur is only a rural habitation. 
In those tlays it was crudely rustic. No 
schoi)l.s, nor even an old-style I’athsbala. No¬ 
body knew Sanskrit, nor did anyone want to 
Icara Sanskrit. They wanted to learn English, 
geography or history. Only Sanskrit studies 
were not in any demand. 

(Jour Bhattach.arjee asked-- Would you 
work i)iopcrly Janardan ? 

Janardan responded veiy eagerly and .said 
—Have you any infonnatiou about a Job ;* 
Gel it for me. I’aiidit Masliai—it will be a 
great help. Any job—any pay. Just a roof 
over my head ; I w'ant nothing more— 

Since then Janardan was employed at this 
Balarampur High School. The .school was 
not yet established--it was only an idea 
slowly taking material shape. Stich a big 
village, so many shops and an imprc.ssive 
market place ; with crowds of people corning 
and going ; it would be very suitable for a 
primary school or even a Pathshala. 

Janardan asked —When will the school be 
started Pandit-Mashai ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai .said,—It will, 
it will, very soon—as soon as I gel a suitable 
plot of land J shall start the Pathshala. 

It took two years to find that suitable plot 
of land ! Who would, after all, make a gift of 


land. Gne may have plenty of land, but that 
does not mean that the owners of land will 
feel any desire to donate landed property. 
Ancestral inheritance was a windfall which 
one would like to keep a light hold upon and 
to enjoy personally. Who would like to 
practise charity by giving away what has been 
obtained without any personal effort ? 

Maihur Shaw had amassed a fortune by 
running his wholesale stores business in the 
market place. Cash transactions, almost all. ■ 
Counting rupees and small change ha<i 
hardened the skin on all the five fingers of 
his hands. 

He .Stiid—Who are you ? 

(jour Bhattacharjee Mashai was rather 
young then. He could not be kept down. 
He worked from morning till night to collect 
money. You may .say he was begging from 
everybody. 

He said—My name is Gourapada Bhatta<- 
(harjee ; Kavyalirtha for academic merit. I 
stay in Balarampur. On the south side. 

—How long liave you been in Balarampur.^ 

— I have come here about a year ago. 

—What is your profession here ? 

—Teaching students. 

—Where i.s your original Iu)me ? 

Mathur Shaw Mashai gathered much 
information. Mathur Shaw was cpiiie old even 
then. He found out how much (jJour earned, 
the number of his family members, sons and 
daughters and all the rest of it. 

He said—If yon start a Pathshala, how will 
you meet your household expenses ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai said—My 
Pathshala will not lack students sir. And you 
are all here, important and respectable persons. 
If you .show your syjnpathy unstinlingly, 
the Pathshala will be a sure success. 

Then he halted a few moment,s and .said-— 

I am the son of a Brahmin. I am used to 
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fasting. If necessary I shall cat only one 
meal a day. 

Malluir Shaw Mashai laughed and said- 
Well, you arc a learned Biahtnin, you may 
fast ; but what about the Brahmin lady, will 
she also fast And why should she You 
must consider her side of the arrangement 
too. 

(Jour Pandit said Shaw Mashai, the 
Shastras s.iy Maikarmaknnmal paramo 

Madbliakla Sang.ibarjita.that is he who 

works foi' (»<.)d. works for the Almighty, he 
who is fiee from all desire, bears no enmity 
towards anybody, he alone will be able to 
sec ine- 

Shaw Mashai understood nothing. But 
it sounded good and mil of the ordinary. 

He eagerly asked him to sit down next to 
him. lie said- - you sit here. 1 am quite 
bttvine in my stupidity, I feel happy if I get 
money, I do money lending, I umlerstand 
nothing of Sanskrit or sueh like matters. 
Please explain the meaning to me. 

(hjur Pandit Mashai was pleased t<j gel 
such a good listener, lie said, -you see, 
Mr. .Shaw, yon and I, all of us, wc are all 
enchantcfl bv our illusions. W'c say iny house¬ 
hold, tny work, m\ master, we say all that 
don’t we do not realise that we are 

nothing but mere instruments. All that 
happens is caused by God. He is the worker, 
He is the soiin e. He is everytliiiig 

Even then Malhur Shaw understood iirrlh- 
mg. He said—what does it mean Please 
cjcplain very earcfully and let me understand— 
Gour Pandit said -- T like to explain and 
expound, Mr. Sliaw, but T find no audience, 
that is my sorrow, people do not understand 
Saaskrit. Now listen 

So Gour Pandit began to interpret 
Jrimadbhagavadgecta. While buyers of oil, 
ialt, spices, rice, lentils and so on, waited 
Hid listened to a middle aged man recite 


Sanskrit at great speed and explain the mean¬ 
ing of w'hat he recited. And Mathur Shaw, 
the owner of the shop sat facing him exuding 
spiritual bliss and devotion. 

Some one asked the salesman—Who is he, 
Gorachand ? Gorachand manipulated the 
sc.des and replied— he is a Pandit— 

—What is his name:’ A new'comer to 
Balarampur, isn’t he 

■ He has hired a hf)iise in the south area, 
wants to start a Path.shala. 

And Gour Pandit w-as pn)eeeding mui-stop 
with his .Sanskrit verses and with their inter¬ 
pretation—Nirbairah Sarbabhuteshu Yah Sa 
Mamrti Pandavah. That is, men are only 
instruments, he who ofTcrs all his intellectual 
and everyday cITorls to God and works like a 
SCI\ .ml for the pleasure of the Almighty, he 
is "matkannakrit”. You understand Mr. Shaw, 
tlie Shastras say yon have to he “Sangaharjita” 
that is you must give up all desire and attacli- 
nicnl ;—for instance if I start a Pathshala here 
I must he devoid of all attachment. I must 
not think that the Path.shala will he my 
source of income and a means of livelihood... 
then. 

Gour Pandit was forgetting that he had 
to go home for his midday meal. Janardan 
was sitting near him. He said—Pandit 

Mashai, it is very late, you should get up. 

Gour Pandit was steeped in philosophical 
meanings. He got annoyed at this disturbance 
and said—you shut up ! You are an ignora¬ 
mus and you cannot appreciate anything— 

So saying he continued with his annotative 
discourse—•Sarbabhuteshu Yah Sa Mameti 
Pandavah. That is— 

Mathur Shaw had seen many men but never 
another like this one. His business was long 
standing. Many men have come and gone 
as buyers since the inception of the Balaram¬ 
pur Variety Stores. Many have deceived him 
and he also had deceived many. But he 
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looked at this new arrival with quite different 
eyes. 

He suddenly interrupted in the middle of 
words and said—Pandit Mashai, it is very late, 
have you had your food ? 

—Food ? Eating ? 

The interruption displeased ihc teacher. 
He said—No, no, eating can be postponed for 
the time being. I have found an experienced 
man like you, the Shastras say "Sarbabhutatma- 
bhutatma. 

Suddeidy somebody came in and faced 
Mr. .Shaw. Seeing him Mr. Shaw said, “How 
are you Gobinda liabu, come in, come in.” 

Gobinda Bai)u sal down. He said,—no, 
I must not sit dowit;- -1 required some mustard 
oil, will have to be sent to the house, one 
tin— 

lie was getting up to go. 

But Mathur Shaw Mashai called him 
from behind. He said—Oh, Gobinda Babu 
you have not met this gentleman, he is. 

Gour Bhattacharjee stood up. He greeted 
Gobinda Babu with folded hands and intro¬ 
duced himself. Mathur Shav\' said,-- he is the 
Chairman of the District Board Gobinda 
Chandra Chakravarly. 

Mathur vShaw also explained what Gour 
Pandit was trying to do. He said— He wants 
to start a Pathshala in Balararnpur. He is a 
learned man. Wants me to give the land. 

Gobinda Chakravarly was a busy man. 
Chairman of the District Board. He said, 
very good indeed. Why not come and see 
me some time ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai visited and 
spoke to almost everybody at that time in this 
manner. All that happened in the dim past. 
Balararnpur was not at all like this in those 
days. Gour Pandit w'as also quite young at 
that time. The land was given by Mathur 


Shaw Mashai, He took a great fancy to the 
Pandit. That big school which you sec now, 
was situated then in a plot of about two and 
half acres full <}f jungle willows, wild yam 
bushes and weeds. A few Mango, Jambu- 
berry and coconut trees in the milieu of a 
ditch full of dirty water ! Snakes and vermin. 
One day he made a deed of gift in favour of 
the school for the entire plot. 

VV'^hen yoxi go inside, you will see a large 
open space in which the boys play. As you 
pass that you will notice an old man walking 
fast towards the gate. His Punjabi shirt has 
half sleeves, his xlhoti is short in width and he 
has slippers on of an ancient design named 
after the great nineteenth century Pandit 
Iswar Chandra X'idyasagar. He has a folded 
colt on wrap thrown over his shoulders. A 
pocket watch is hung round his neck. 

—Janardan, J.'mardan. shut the gate, shut 
the gate.—^^Janardan also has grown old. As 
soon as he hears the Pandit Mashai, he 
immediately shuts the gate. And a number 
of boys who were trying to come in get locked 
out. 

—Here, why arc you late ? Don’t you 
know the school starts at ten thirty ? 

—Here, you ? And you ? 

They all stand with a sheepish look on 
their faces. 

—Tell me, why are you late ? You ? And 
you ? 

One of them ventured to stutter—My 
mother is ill and could not cook the rice— 

—All right, you come inside. 

J anardan opened the gate slightly and he 
crept in. 

—And you ? 

—I had to go to the barn Sir to take the 
cooked rice for my father— 

Eventually Gour Pandit allowed everyone 
to come in. But they were warned, all of 
them, so that none would come late again. 
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But it was difFcrent and difllrult with 
Anilesli. Anilrsli Clialtcrjrc. 

—Evf'ii you arc late, Anilcsh ? 

'I'hcn he said to Janardan- open, open the 
gate Janardan— 

Janardan opened (lie gate, Anile.sh walked 
in shamefully v\ilh ungainly steps and went 
straight towards the school building. He 
behaved as if his safety lay in hiding hirn- 
sell. 

(Jour Pandit was following him. As soon 
as lie came closer he s.nd -If you all begin 
to eonie late Anilesh, then wluirn will the 
students emulate From whom would they 
learn ? Who will show them (he correct 
way of behaviour ;* 

Anilesh w.is really ashamed. He stood 
motionlessly and said—Pandit Mashai, you 
will not nndeistand our ])ioblcnis— 

- 1 w'ill not nndeistand ? What exactly 
do you mean 

- N"o, Pandit ^^ashai, it is useless to 

explain. Von belong to another age. We 
have heaid \on set u[) this school and all 
that. But we aie bfirn in this age and we 
have many problems now ! You know, I 
had wordy battle with mv wife to-day. Let 
me tell \on everything, she did not even cook 
my food. 

As he spoke, he stopped and t hen saiil-- 
You are accusing me, just see who is thcie, 
who is going in — 

(Jour Bhattachaijee turned his ace and 
looked. He saw (he .Malhematli Teacher 
Sasadhar Babu slinking in and making for the 
Office Room from behind the staircase — 

—You arc displeased with me, why, you 
do not say anything to Sasadhar Balm ? 
Tell him what you have to say— 

Sasadhar Sarkar had heard all this but 
he ignored it and went on towards his 
destination. 

Gour P.indil was not so easy to 


avoid. He went straight to Sasadhar and 
said Sasadhar, is it ten thirty now ? You 
arc all teachers of long standing— 

Oh, stop it—said Sasadhar undaunted— 
It is enough that I have come at all ! 

—What is the meaning of that ? 

- Meaning ? Have I got to submit an 
explanation to you ? 

—What do you say, Sasadhar ? Is this 
school mine ; is it not your school too ? 
Have I built this school for myself What 
makes you speak like that ? 

Sasadhar Sarkar said—When you built 
the school you built it ; you arc nobody now. 
If I have to explain my conduct 1 shall do 
so to the Head Master, to the School 
Committee. Why do you come into th»s 
and jabber in an uncalled for fashion. Why 
don’t you stick to your Sanskrit— 

Gour Pandit was thunderstruck. He lost 
all pow'cr of articulation. Everything went 
topsy turvy in a moment. He did not hear 
nor notice when the bell rang, the classes 
a.ssemblecl, the c(jllective ree.ital C)i Shastric 
verses w;is made ; he was insentient to 
everything. 

But even that was only for a short while. Then 
he thought, w'hy should he take any notice 
of Sasadhar’s ill mannered utterances. 
Sasadhar was only a man of yesterday. How 
would he know how he .secured this two 
and half acre plot from Mathur Shaw. What 
pains he had to take to change the attitude 
of Gobinda CJhakravarty, the Chairman of 
the nistriet Board. He went frotn house 
to house in Balarampur with Gobinda 
Chakravarty’s letter, begging for donations. 
With that money he put up a tin shed and 
started his Pathshala. How would these new 
teachers, .Sasadhar .Sarkar or Anilesh 
Ghatterjce know anything about all that ? 
Whose words are upsetting him ? What utter 
rubbish ! 
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He went to his own room and picked up 
the Mahabharat from the table. Whenever 
hfe feels upset he reads it and iiis mind 
clears. He does not feel angry any more. 

In the Vanaparba of the Mahabharat 
Yudhisthira says ; 

“Naham Karrnaphalanweshi Rajputri 

Charamyula 

Dadami Deyaniilyewa Yojc Shasthawa- 

mityuta.” 

Oh, Princess / donot engage in action in 
search of fruit. 

I give because giving is necessary I ( any 
out ritualistic duties for duty’s sake ; he who 
seeks fruit in return of religious performance, 
he is a trader of religion ; religion is stuck in 
trade for liini. He is low, he is contemptible. 

He 9|C H< * 

Well, in those days Ualarampur had no such 
wide tar-coated nsads, nor any big buildings 
as there are now. Where the buses stop 
now was the old Gunge or ecjiii market. The 
Gunge is still there ; but hardly a (>imge 
of any si^e. In those days the porters carried 
nutner(jus sack loads of paddy from Malhur 
Shaw’s Aral stores and stacked them in the 
boats on the Ichhamati. 

Bidhu Kayal used to have (he sacks filled 
with paddy after weighment. And Shibu 
Mahato sat on a gunny bag spread on the 
road counting the bags that were taken out. 
The porters carried the bags on their heads 
and put them in the boats. Ihere used 
to be a heap of cowrie shells on the left 
hand side of Shibu Mahato. Ram e Ram— 
two is two—three is three—four is four, 
four, four—the counting went on this way 
vocally till a hundred was reached and then 
a cowrie was transferred fr(jm the right 
to the left hand heap. Counting is utterly 
obnoxious as it goes. If one is absent minded 
even for a split second, everything goes 
wrong. 


Leaving the Gunge beiiind, you go straight 
on to the south. A beaten track, if one 
traversed a quarter of a mile over ditches 
and the totally uneven patclies one would 
come to the south zone of the village. This 
south zone was (he worst pari of Balarampur. 
Din cvcry'where. And a weed and algae 
laden pond. 

Shibani had not understood at First. She 
was going to the tijwn, a town ! Slie certainly 
had some sort of image of a town in her 
mind. 

When she got into the bullock cart at 
her fathcr-in-law’s house in Mobarakpur, 
she had, unseen by others, folded her hands in 
prayci to her divine patron too. 

Their unele came lo the cart and 
asked, -you arc then going from this 
village, Gour 

(four Bliattacharjee touched his uncle’s 
feet and carried his Iiands to his own forehead. 
He said -Yes uncle ; how long should I hang 
on in tills small village ? There is no 
Pathsliala or a Pol here, whom can I teach 
Sanskrit here 

—But whe.re have you decided to go 

Gour Bliattacharjee had replied—to 
Balarampur- 

—Balarampur;’ Where is that What 
District ? Is it a town ’ 

—Yes sir, a fully developed (own. 

- -How many Brahmins or Kayaslhas live 
there 

—Thirty families of Brahmins and about 
a hundred and fifty houses occupied by 
Kayastha or Vaidyas. Apart from that, 
Balarampur is a place where educated people 
reside. They understand and appreciate 
merit. Where are any such men in Mobarak¬ 
pur who understand the inner sense of Sanskrit 
studies ? 

That is so. Uncle had said nothing, 
nothing more at the time. And what could 
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he say, anyJjow ! His nephew had not said 
anything that w'as iiulrue ! Mobarakpur 
was no lunger in any fully functioning condi¬ 
tion, There was land, but not enough settlers. 
Those who were better class people had 
already left for towns to seek their fortune 
in service oi l)usiness. (July mangoes and 
jack fruits did not sullice to feed people. 
An<l what gain was it heie to become a 
Kavyatirtha at such great pains and 
expenditure. 

—Then you are not coining back here ? 

—I shall eerl.Tinly c<)ine back if suitable 
opportunities take shape. But would they' 
let me come b.ick ? Balarampur also has 
a dearth of Kavyatirlhas. There are no Tols 
or Pathshalas there. They will accept me 
very enthusl.istically uncle— 

—Oh well, 1 have not many more days. 
If you do come back you may not see me 
again. Wherever you happen to be I give 
you my blessings and wish yoii happiness. 

I'hat was the etid. 

That was the end of Gour Bhattaeharjee’s 
connection with Mobarakpur. But did Gour 
Bhatlacharjec know that he would be in such 
a fix at Balarampur ! In fact he had a 
fellow’ student in his Tol called Kartick. 
Kartick C’hakravarty's home was in Balaram¬ 
pur. This Kartick Chakravarty had gone 
from Balarampur to Navadwip to study' for 
the Kavyaliitha degree at the Tol. 

Kartick had asked— Where do you come 
from, my friend .’ 

Gour Bhattacharjee had said—Mobarak¬ 
pur— 

—Where is that ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee explained,—It is the 
birth place of Kirti Kavyalankar, District 
Nadia, police station Hanskhali—We belong 
to his preceptor’s family. 

Kartick had exclaimed—Oh, then we 

fhould bow down and touch your feet. For 


India had very few such great philosopher- 
logicians. 

Gour Bhattacharjee had expressed sorrow 
and said- -That may be so ; but those 
conditions and limes arc no longer there. 
Nyayaiankar’s family is extinct. And the 
preceptor’s family members are also not 
alive. Only myself and my uncle—uncle’s 
sons have turned out good for nothing ; they 
sit and smoke leaf cigarettes in the village 
Barwaritalu and when they feel like it, 
llicy go and try to catch fish from the shallow 
lakes near by. They feel that fulfils their 
life’s ambition- 

— Then why do you not come over to our 
place. 

—Your place ? Where ? 

— Balarampur. In the Twenty-Four 
Parganas— 

Kartick (’hakrav.uty had said that such 
a long time agf^. Perhaps out of courtesy 
only. But the w’ords were not erased from 
liis mind even after he had returned from 
Navadwip I)ack to Mobarakpur. He had 
mentioned it a number of times to his uncle 
in course of conversations. He also discussed 
the matter with some well-to-do people 
of the village as a project. But no one 
showed much interest. Sanskrit ? Kavya¬ 
tirtha ? What good will it do to us by' 
learning Sanskrit ? It will not help to fill the 
stomach. 

All worthless talk ! If the people belonging 
to the birthplace of the great and erudite 
Kirti Kavyalankar speak in that way, then one 
could hardly feel any affection for that locality. 

They all heard one day about his plans. 
Having heard they exclaimed in surprise— 
Balarampur ? Where on earth is Balaram¬ 
pur ? 

—It is the home country of my fellow 
student Kartick Ghakkotti. We studied together 
for the Kavyatirtha degree at Navadwip ; 
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people know how to appreciate merit there, 
you know, they are not like you all— 

Holding on to that slender thread of 
acquaintence, Gour Bhattacharjee one day got 
into a bullock cart with his wife and left 
Mob.irakpur. Starting on his journey after 
repeating the name of his goddess—Durga, 
Durga—several times. The railway station 
was about eight miles away over a long dirt 
track. Entraining there, straight on to 
Balarampur. But where was Kartick ? Kartick 
Chakravarty ? He got his Kavyatirtha degree 
from Navadwip. Son of a Brahmiri ? He 
had just got off the train with his wife at 
Balarampur. 

A man told him on the road outside— 
Kartick Chokkotti ? Listen ; he does not stay 
here any longer ! He has left home to settle 
down at Kasi. 

— Then what is one to do ? 

It was a shameful situation ! Gour 
Bhattacharjee beat his hand on his forehead 
at his own stupidity. 

For shame ! One should hav'e written 
first before coming. It has been an act of 
great indiscretion to arrive suddenly at an 
unknown place with family. 


And his wife was there with him. 

Well, one must admit that the people of 
Balarampur were very good. They procured 
a passable shelter for them. Somewhere 
about the centre of the south area, a two 
roomed house. With a courtyard in front* 
A shed at one corner of the courtyard. That 
was to serve as a kitchen. And there was a 
pond in front. 

Shibani peeped out of a corner of her veil 
and had a look at the house. 

She said How are we going to live in this ? 

Gour Bhattacliarjt'c lost his temper. Said 
—Why, this is far better than your Mobarak- 
pur. 

Shibani said—Water ? What arrangements 
for drinking water ? 

—Why, there is that pond which you can 
sec. Endless supply of water ! Fill your 
pitchers with water and diink ! There is a 
slight llavour of slime but that should not 
stand in your way. Did you have a pond in 
front of your house at Mobarakpur You 
can drink as much water here .as you like— 
there is no one to stop you •— 


( To be Continued ) 

Durga—Consort of god Shiva ; Mashai—the word is added to the names of respected 
men ; Saha—same as Shaw ; Bandit—A learned m.ui ; Vudhisthira -The eldest of the fiva 
Pandava brothers in the Mahabh.arat. 


Translated by—K. Chatterjee 



THE PROBLEMS OF UNION OF THE STATES OF INDIA 

PRABUDDHA N. CHATPERJEE 


Before tlie Brilisli era, India was never a 
coherent nation. Tlie probability of being 
such arose only out of the circumstances crea¬ 
ted under British Rule. During the Mohamme¬ 
dan and die Hindu periods of Indian History 
there was no concept of Indian nationalism 
as siicli. India was essentially a land of 
numerou.s peoples ruled over by dynasties ; 
sometimes two or more such communities were 
held together by an imperial dynasty within 
an empire on the same lines as in the “Holy 
Roman Kmpire”. 

Tlien two hundred years ago, from the 
time of the battle of Plassey, a totally strange 
race, did’crcnl in complexion and appearance, 
in manners, outlook and habits began to 
aci[iiire gradual dominion over heterogeneous 
India. About liundred years from now, the 
process was complete and from that time the 
dilferent peoples of India were placed in union 
under tlie common grind of the same alien 
overlordship. 

Resistance to tliis ovcrlordship then inevi¬ 
tably pointed to the necessity of a common 
front against the siilijiigator. Struggle against 
a common enemy, when long and sustained, 
welds peoples in a bond of fellow feeling. 
When the various Indian peoples faught 
against a common foreign subjugator, they 
acquired thereby a community of feeling as 
comrades-in-arms in a common cause and this 
has been the chief cementing bond of union 
in ..g|;he Republic that was born after the 
p^rture of the British. Otherwise the 


various peoples of India would be very much 
the same inter .se as the various nationalities of 
Europe, 

Such was the Itackground available for 
the construction of independent Intlia. After 
the British had left, several nationalities, each 
with their distinctive language and national 
features, were left with a common hope for a 
combined democratic regime. But a mixed 
national composition with sharp difference 
among peoples never suits a democracy. The 
unitary structure of state was therefore unsui¬ 
table in India. A federal structure was called 
for. Only a federation could reconcile the 
larger common needs with national or regional 
differences. A federal system alojie could 
combine central supremacy in regulating 
larger common interests with decentralisation 
of powers and provincial home rule in other 
matters. 

In other words, while the nationalities 
within India willingly surrendered their 
supremacy to a common Government in 
matters of general interests, lhey__wanted home- 
rule or self-government so far as their local 
or regional interests were concerned. They 
were quite willing to give up any idea of 
fortning separate independent nation-states of 
their own but they were not just prepared to 
surrender their respective national identities. 
They were quite happy to relegate themselves 
to the status of sub-nationalities merging into 
a great nation in the making. But all the 
same, it remained urgent, at least to start with, 
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that their distinct status should be formulated 
and respected in any project of federation. 

A good start was given towards pleasing 
the sentiments of the different nationalities 
thus to be turned into sub-nationalities when 
special recognition was given to their several 
languages in the Constitution of the Federa¬ 
tion. Fourteen languages arc mentioned in 
the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution out 
of which twelve arc those sub-national langu¬ 
ages. There can be no doubt that the 
sameness of language is among the strongest 
bonds that hold people together. There 
is little wonder in this because speech 
is not only an attribute which raises a human 
being from non-human level but is also 
invaluable for the conduct of afftirs of any 
association or organisation including the 
Government itself. 

Here, we must distinguish language from 
mere dialect. There is much misunderstan¬ 
ding on this point. Sameness of dialect is i»ot 
necessary in making a nationality. Every¬ 
where it is language wliicii created literature 
in which the highest thoughts of a people 
are preserved. A dialect does not make a 
literature. It is unfit to be used in Government 
communications. A dialect is nothing more 
than a form, f)ften a crude form, of the same 
language as used in particular local areas. 

Our leaders should Itave endeavoured 
from the outset to form a federation with 
nationalities in India as units. I'his was the 
promise—as recorded in the Motiial Nehru 
Report—given all along by the Congress 
during the times of struggle against the British 
domination. 

Only three things ought to have counted 
for a people to qualify as a national unit in 
such a federation—viability, language and 
geographical contiguity, in that order. People 
such as the Teiugus, the Malayalces, the 


Maharashtrians, the Gujratees and not least 
of course,—the Bengalees, speaking languages 
recognised in the Constitution and living as^ 
viable compact communities should have been 
at the outset given self-determination within 
the federal frame-work. In other words, our 
federal units should have been such compact 
communities as would he able, at least within 
a reasonable period to support themselves 
financially—not likeNagaland—timidly conced¬ 
ed by Jawaharlal Nehru, our late Prime 
Minister,—in perpetual need of Central or 
Federal subsidy. 

The great thing to avoid bad blood was to 
concede from (he start the right of such 
communities or sub-nationalities to live a life 
of their own, unhampered l)y the Centre in 
matters of regional and sub-national interests. 

One possibility however, confronts a fede¬ 
ration of uaticmalilies envisaged above viz. 
that of an attitude of extraterritorial allegi¬ 
ance among isolated groups of people of one 
nationality sojourning <jr living in the territo¬ 
ries of others, all within the same Federation. 
In any event, individuals and families of one 
nationality must visit or live in territories of 
other nationalities inside the federation and 
the question is whether they would be justified 
in turning to their home state or province for 
succour in ease of difficulty. This question 
assumed prominence during the blood-curdling 
events in Assam in 1960 and 1961. In distress 
the Bengalees of Assam, victims of unparalle¬ 
led persecution, looked to West Bengal for 
help and shelter. It was said by some 
critics tliat this meant that thenceforward 
when people of other ‘states’ or provinces 
residing in Bengal felt themselves in trouble, 
they would approach their respective home 
provinces and induce or compel them to 
intervene in West Bengal affairs. Thus 
Rajasthan Government would, it was said, 
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then demand guarat\lccs from the West 
Bentfal Government for the safety of tlie 
Marwaris in Calcutta. The Punjal) (hnern- 
ment would call for expl.anation from the 
West Ecu'^al Govcruinent for any allej'ed dis- 
criminatioti against the Punjain taxi or hits 
di’iv'ers. It was picclicted dial tiiis extra¬ 
territorial mentality would surely break up the 
country and lead to a civil war. In fact there 
arc no Rajasthani or Panjabi enclaves in 
Ben^.d. Non Bcnt^alees in BcnL>al are mainly 
here for money makinif. 

Kvidendy, the picture was drawn to mislead 
people. Under the present Cionstilution the 
Government of the Stales cannot, and actually 
they hasc nev'cr, attempted t<» intervene 
directly in the internal affairs of one another. 
The utmost they have done is to bring pressure 
of public c^pinion to bear on the Centre and 
on the "truant” .State in ejuestion in order 
to redress grievances. 

So far so good as to action on Government 
level, but it is no use denying that the 
mentality of extra-territorial allegiance within 
India exists among us Indians on a province- 
wise or on a State-vsi.sc basis. 

It is sad to rellcct that this mentality has 
been nurtured among our peoples during the 
years after Independence by the despicable 
manoeuvciiug systematically resorted to by 
some leader® ;it the very top. They knew 
perfectly well that provincial nationalism 
based on linguistic affinity was too real in 
India to l>e by-passed. Still they would 
procrastinate and belittle the popular craving 
for readjustment of State boundaries—so that 
the homelands of the various Indian nationa¬ 
lities arc properly put on the map of India,— 
anti this very obduracy on their part kept 
alive feelings of mutual exclusiveness among 
the national groups. 

More criminal on the part of the toprankers 


atnong the letiders in India has been their 
habit of unfair discrinimation between one 
linguistic group and another. This tended 
t(j destroy the atmosphere of congeniality 
among different Indian peoples. Instances of 
partiality of a despicable type were not few 
and an)uscd bitter jealousies among people 
of one Indian naticjnality against another. 
Vested interests were placated at the cost of 
that generous sense of content among peoples 
\vhicli would come from fair dealings and 
which was essential for the promolitm of love 
of the country at laige. Fhc oft-repeated 
call from leaders cmljcddcd in power for 
giving the first place to the interests of India 
as a w'hole was patently insincere —a sheer 
hypocrisy to which people reacted by greater 
provincialism. "For the Pharisees try to clear 
only the outside of the cup and the platter, 
hut within they are full of extottion and 
excess”. 

If for example, the Bengalees in the 
Brahmaputra valley of Assam were insulted, 
tormented, robbed, outraged, ruined and 
mutdered with Government of Assam simply 
looking on and if the Central Government 
with all its powers would not interfere, what 
could the poor victims of persecution do but 
try to .seek refuge in a Stale where people 
were close to them in language and shared 
their own culture arid so would understand 
and sympathise with thetn and try to help 
them 

This happened in I960 and 1961. Actually, 
it was because of a certain callousness towards 
the Bengalees in other States, experienced on 
diverse occasions in the past, that West Bengal 
Government had to concern itself alone with 
the fate of the Bengalees in Assam at those 
limes and was just not in a position to refuse 
the entrance of streams of refugees from the 
ghastly horrors of Assam. Bengalees would 
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never cease to contrast Delhi’s comparative 
indifference to their distress in those times 
' with the concern of the Central Government 
when the Assamces attempted to ill-treat the 
Marwaris similary in 1967. Similarly in 1950, 
when the Bengali refugees from newly created 
Pakistan were dying in thousands in Assam— 
this time from starvation and epidemic, the 
Assamese Government was un-concerned and 
the miserable refugees had perforre to look 
to West Bengal for the succour they obtained. 

In reality, the protagonists of linguistic 
states had no ultimate intentions towards 
centrifugalism ; they had a gradual but even¬ 
tual emergejicc of a compact Indian nation¬ 
hood in mind. Unhesitatingly they advocated 
surrender by the component units of all 
powers relating to common interests in the 
Indian subcontinent absolutely to the Centre. 
For purposes of co-ordinati<)n and syrnetry 
they would not also grudge Central control 
over even certain matters of regional interests. 
If necessary they would even go to the length 
of making the provinces or the “.States” 
almost sinecures in matters of power because 
they knew that the chiet thing w'as only to 
please the sense of national pride among 
the various Indian nationalities by giving 
them a formal and ecptal place as units of 
the federation. They realised that national 
feeling being a matter of sentiment and pride 
is satisfied if a rcspectaf>Ic status is given to 
the nationality concerned, though such 
nationalities may not individually possess any 
actual power in the federation composed by 
them. Is not the position of a reigning King 
or a President a vital one, even if the King 
or the President has no de facto power to 
govern ? 

If the advocates of “Linguistic States” in 
the federation of India had their way, they 
would have adopted conditions to popular 


psychology and planned the boundaries of 
the federating units carefully from the start 
on nationalistic lines ; the Indian nationalities 
would then have willingly consented to be 
relegated into the position of sub-nationalities 
in order to have the privilege to be integrated 
in a strong and great nation of Indians which 
their happy co-cxistcncc would evolve into a 
well-knit pei-fcelion—so much so that in God’s 
good time, even sub-national differences would 
wither away in congeniality, mutual trust 
and goodwill and only a noble super-nation 
would he left. 

But this consummation has been retarded 
to a great exlenl by the ruling caticuses at 
the material times—they vacillated, intrigued, 
obstructed and delayed the formation of 
sub-national Slates on normal lines, phiyed 
one national group against another—all these 
to protect or fuithcr their own vested 
interests or from motives of vain personal 
preferences. 

At the time of tlu* departure of the Briti.sh, 
people were generous towards each other 
and jubilant at the end of the age-old 
bondage. If ilie existence of tlie different 
nationalities of India were given recognition 
on, for example, a plan indicated by the 
Kighth Schedule to the Con.stilution—they 
would be something like 14 in number—and 
if boundaries of states were drawn and re¬ 
arranged on the basis of the respertive habitat 
of those natiojialitics, a solid foundation would 
have been laid for a great federal union. A 
firm policy would have had to be taken to 
find out such boundaries with the aid of a 
careful census under Central surveillance, but 
the task once accomplished would have been 
a testimony for ages. It is a deep-seated urge 
among men to have their national boundaries 
recognised, and with that urge satisfied along 
with the promise of being gradually blended 
into a grand united nation before them, the 
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Indian nationalities would have made 
not only stable but exemplary units of a 
federation. 

Bui the late Jawaharla! Nehru, - and his 
associates, were devoid f)f imagination and the 
faculty of correct judgement. They not only 
shilly-shallied but obstructed this most bene¬ 
ficent development. I’hcir prejudices and 
bias coupled with their blundering obduracy 
worked against the coherent fitting in of the 
frustrated natijmalitics who when newly freed 
W'cre eager to combine under a permanen< 
consiilntion. They let the p.sychological 
moment for building a composite nation pass, 
their intrigues and delays marring the period 
of spontaneotis cordiality that comes to peoples 
after liberation. They alhwcd the anti-social 
and anti-national vested interests to crystallise, 
the regional bickerings to grow and fussiparous 
fenderrcics to appear in political Trrdia. Today 
there is tro dearth ofnational groirps wantingor 
waitirrg to break away from the Indian Union. 
It is thus too late in the day to bewail extra- 
tcrritrrr iality now. 

If we had leaders of faith and conrage— 
even just of good faith, orrr India could lie 
made into an indestructible national union of 
incle.strurlilrlc sub-national siaUrs, until of 
course itr a gradual process of evolution, the 
snb-natronalitrcs themselves voluntarily chrrse 
to merge their national identity completely 
irr a greater natioirhood. But now this pros¬ 
pect lias receded ; the sins and Irlunders of 
our leaders have been far too rnan> and 
the enthusiasm for Incita as a whole has 
flagged. 

A successful federation of Indian Nationa¬ 
lities promised ta be a grander spectacle than 
the United Stales of America ; here several 
distinct nationalities would have coinlrined 
equally in a federation to evolve a glorious 
blend while in America the process has been 
only supplementing the nucleus of 


English .settlers there with immigrants from 
the rest of ihc British Isles and from Europe. 
India would then have been the advance 
model of world federation. Unfortunately 
however, the authorities here thought fit as 
staled above, to oppose the natural urge of 
a nationality for recognition being granted 
to its home-land and in.slcad of scientifically 
planning the homelands with the aid of care¬ 
fully prepare! language statistics, waited for 
violent mass upsurges in difierent parts of 
the country to be goaded to make 
“concessions”. Our erstwhile fashionable 
Prime Minister, the late Jawaharlal Nehru 
was mainly responsible for evolving this policy 
of parrying mere reasoji and yielding to 
threats, riots and rowdism instead ■ in short, 
yielding only to arguinenturn tid baculinum 
—and much of the vast volume not only of 
bloodshed but also of bad blood among 
peoples of difierent provinces cannot but be 
attributed to him. 

What lias happened in our country ? 
Biharecs were encouraged by the (Jentre to 
resist obstinately any border readjustment in 
the Soutli-Easterti regions of Bihar, knowing 
fully well that those regions were inhabited 
by Bengalees and Oriyas and should in all 
justice go t«) West Bengal and Orissa. An 
impossible agglomeration of nationalities was 
obstinately persisted with in Hyderabad Stale 
for years at the instance of our the then ruling 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, till at last 
public opinion prevailed upon a statutory 
enquiry commission to recommend the 
dissolution of that unnatural State. Separa¬ 
tion of Andhra from the Tamil country had 
to be forced by riots and bloodshed after a 
martyr of the Gandhian creed was callously 
sacrificed in a slow lingering death, while 
States of Gujrat and Maharashtra came into 
being when mass murders by the Police did 
not .suffice to pul down popular aspirations. 
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For the bad blood that they created among 
he Indian peoples posterity will specially 
curse the powerful coterie which controlled 
the destiny of India under the late Jawaharlal 
Nehru. They might have averted the ill 
feelings and the clashes between’ the Tamils 
and the Telugus, between the Gujralis and 
the Marathas—they were the men who 
deliberately kept up conditions of hatred 
between the Bengalees and the Oriyas on one 
side and the Biharees on the other. Their 
tre.atmcnt of the national question, of popular 
urges had been maliciously unfair-setting up 
one nationality against another so much so 
that even in places where after mass 
upsurges and much loss of blood-people got 
their legitimate demands fulfilled, bitter 
memories of the mean partisanship of the 
Centre lingered. 

I'lic task before India is to outlive the 
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damages inflicted by Nehru and the circle of 
people that surrounded him. 

Some hopeful indications are there. The 

problem of sub-national demands in Assam 
has been solved to a great extent by the crea¬ 
tion of Meghalaya, the homeland of the hill 
people who do not speak Assamiya. NEFA 
or Arunachal is also being drawn away from 
the influence of Assam. Tripura and Manipur 
will be given full State hood. It remains for 
Kachar of the Surma Valley to be freed from 
the Asamiya speaking people of Brahmaputra 
Valley whose majority domination amounts 

almost Io tyranny. If it is joined to Tripura 
on linguistic principles it will he a fine com¬ 
bination of two Bengali-speaking peoples and 

an era of contentment and of prosperity will 
open for both. 

Let us sec whether the Authorities will 
take the course of prudence on a firmly laid 
down policy or follow a policy of drift. 






SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF BHUVANESVARA 

ADRIS BANERJI 


Bhuvuncsvara is one of the finest gifts of 
ancient Orissans, unrivalled even by Sanclii; 
Khajuiaho, Clhiitorgarh and Girnar, due to 
varied age, categories of nioimmcnls and 
style. Yet, the ex'isting literature docs little 
justice to the geographical, economic and 
social contexts, which produced this unic|ue 
phenomenon. The historians, the archaeologists 
and art critics have been busy defining the 
chronology, the; style and aesthetics ot these 
monuments. Due to the absence of the 
missing links or gaps in the series, the origins 
and development have been far from clarified 
and the cultural phenomenon remains iinclari- 
fied except by Dr. K. G. Panigrahi. The lost 
canon of architecture was edited by N. K. 
Bose decades ago. 

The number of temples at Bhuvanesvara 
run easily to triple figures, if every fane that 
now exists anrl those which have disappeared 
are added, wliich had once stotjd on its broad 
smiling bosom, with outcrops of lateritc then 
more abmulant, now' denuded to meet the 
growing needs ot its inhaljitants. In t)ld times, 
they were needed to make defences and erect 
beautiful palaces (prasados) of their divinities. 
Now however, the total amount of the elite 
do not go beyond forty. Whether the visitor 
approaches it from the north cast, that is 
CalcuUa or from the semth that is Madras— 
Waltair side, one meets with flat alluvial plains, 
with hills looking blue here and there due to 
the ever receding horizon, 
fields, cut up by broad rivers 



which often flood them when in .spate. The 
principal building material for the rich and 
poor alike was the laterite. In ancient days 
the greater portion of this area must have been 
covered by forests, which have now completely 
disappeared. 

The details of the topography are well 
known. Bhuvanesvara is a place which has 
the unique distinction of having monuments 
from the very dawn of the historical period 
to tlie post indepcndcjice city of New 
Bhuvanesvara. At Dhauli, five miles south 
of Lingaraja temple, we have the immortal 
edicts of Emperor Asoka, including the special 
Kalinga edicts. It was this country, the 
coiupicst of which ushered in the dusk of 
Mauryan Imperialism. It has the forepart 
of an Elephant carved out of virgin rock. I 
have a fond hope that someday the banks 
ol the Daya, w'hich flows between 
Bhuvanesvara and Dhauli, would likely yield 
stone tools of the old stone age. Next is 
the fortified town of Sisupalgarh, whose 
sequence of occupation goes back to the 3rd 
century B. C. Its identification with Tosali 
is still a moot point. Then comes the cele¬ 
brated Jaina monastic caves at Khandagiri 
and Udayagiri. It has the celebrated 
Hathiguinpha inscription of Kharavela. The 
earliest established religion of Orissa was 
undoubtedly Jainism, followed by Buddhism. 
The style of the reliefs and friezes have all 
the qualities of the ‘Demotic’ school, already 
known to exist from Begram in Afghanistan 
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to Amaravati in the Krishna valley. They 
are more mature than Bharhut and Sanchi, 
remarkable for love of significant forms and 
devoted to the synoptic method of story 
telling. 

Then follows a ‘Dark Age’, though 
Sisupalgarh continued to llonrish. External 
commercial intercourse with the Roman 
empire cither through Arikamedu or the port 
which is reported to lie buried under the 
sanduncs of Konaraka is indicated. In the 
7th or 8th century A. D., after the disappea¬ 
rance of Sasanka, his feudatory house of 
Sailodbhavas erected the Parasuramesvara 
temple. Temple building went on unabated 
during the rule of the BIiaun\a-Karas. When 
late R. 1). B.uierji and 11. K. Mehtal) compi¬ 
led their histoiy of Orissa their plastic activity 
had not been well defined. But this hiatus 
has now been filled by Panigrahi*. .\bo/iginal 
in origin (B, Misra— Orissa Under the Bhauma 
Kings. pp.80 IT), tlicy were devaUees of 
Mahayana Buddhism. In many respects they 
were the Orissan prototypes of Pratiharas 
and share the same proliferation of monu¬ 
ments, Their conliibution in the making of 
the temple city of Orissa is considerable. 1 heir 
sculptures like those of Osian, Mandor, Badoli 
betray a fond admiration of flupta classicism, 
marked by an inclination for volume, the 
factor that distinguishes the works of Ciinabiie 
and Giotto. 

The Bhaumas were followed by the 
Somavamsis, in whose time the temple of 
Bramhesvara and the hypathcral temples at 
Hirapur were erected. Erection of temples 
gathered momentum under the Eastern Ganga 
Kings. The former Kirttivasa, alleged to 
have been founded by Sasanka, was re-built 
as the present Lingaraja, Ananta Vasudeva, 
Meghesvara ; the Jagannatha temple at Puri 
and Konaraka were their other foundations. 


The rococo was reached in the time of the 
Gajapatis, who embraced Neu-Vaishnavism 
and the Gaudiya type of temples, that is 
Bengali hut shaped style, appears in Orissa. 
The oldest of these is the Rasika Raya temple 
in Mayurabhanja district. 

'I'he materials were uniformly lateritc, with 
one or two exceptions, like Muktesvara. 
During my visit to Bhuvanesvara in 1965 and 
1966 I found lateritc blocks being used by 
the lower middle class people for their homes. 
For sculptures another variety called ‘Khude- 
litc’ was utilised. The quarries according 
to the law were state propcriie.s. Therefore, 
their easy and economic utilisation is appre¬ 
ciable. But what about the financial resources 
behind this mass of erections which must 
have been immense ! What were its sources ? 

Bhuvanesvara area was famous for its 
fertility. We may add to it the whole of the 
Mahanadi v'allcy. But mere land revenue 
and tributes from feudaUny or vassal states 
do not seem to be sufiicieiit. There are 
grounds to believe that trade both overland 
and seaborne were great provenders. The 
find of newly minted Rornati coins hy Carlyle 
in the 19tli century in Singhbhum district is 
an indication of routes followed by sarthavahas 
from 'I’amralipti or from Dantapura and 
Kalingapattaiiam towards Magadha and 
Suhnia. The long scacoasts on which the 
breakers now thunder from the Bay of Bengal 
must liavc had ports and harl)ours apart from 
the two already mentioned. The absence of any 
ruins near Konarak is well known. But N. K. 
Bose suggested existence of bricks structures 
below the sandbanks of the place. This has 
yet to be proved. If they do discover these then 
there is an instance of small seaport from 
whichsmall Indian ships could go to South East 
Asia or ports in Eastern or Southern India like 
Arikamedu, hugging the coast. The find of 
coins of Romano Hellenistic types at Sisupal- 
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garh is another kind of evidence. A source 
of revenue from this head can be presumed. 
To this must be added the system of forced 
labour by slaves and war prisoners. The only 
expense was possibly for the stone cutters and 
sculptors, who received these wages in kind 
or cash. Enlightened ilespotism had several 
means to carry out their projects, sanctioned 
by usage and custom, which arc not available 
to democratic governments. When the truth 
about the tragedy, that has been enacted 
behind the Iron curtain in Lob Nor and 
Tibet to usher in a nuclear age in ("Ihina, 
comes out, the world will probably be 
horrified about the slave labour involved 
in it. 

The total areas of each temple, including 
the mandapas, ardhamandapas call for notice 
except the gigantic Lingaraja and Jagannatha. 
At Bhuvanesvara, notwithstanding the paens 
of praise deservedly given by Bishan Svarup, 
M. M. Gangoly, R. D. Banerji, Stella 
Krarnrisch and others, the area of each is 
indeed small. Sometime they were extended 
by multiplication of the porches ; even then 
the total floor area did not provide for vast 
assemblages. For example at Muktesvara, 
Vaital Deul, Parsuramesvara, Rajarani etc. 
Even the Ananta Vasudeva with its two 
mandapas, sandwiched between others, the 
Lingaraja with its spacious compound filled 
with minor shrines leaving aside small ones 
like Chitrakarini, Bramhesvara, Svapnajale- 
svara etc., do not provide for even minor 
gatherings on festival days. 

Yet, religious discourses like katha, reading 
of the Epics or the Puranas, musical parties 
(bhajans) and ritual dance performances of 
Devadasis, must have taken place; but 
possibly they were not open to general mass. 
Or they witnessed from outside the temple 
predbacls, the spaces which have been built 
upditUy^ That dance was an essential part of 


ritual and contemporary social cycle, is evident 
from the applied sculptures, full of rhythmic 
linearism. That almost all the female figures 
(Kanyas), even male figures, as we find from 
the sculptured grille at Kapilesvara, are in 
dancing poses is undoubted. In fact, ancient 
Indian dance and music at its best and in 
their most elaborate fashion are found in the 
shrines of Orissa. This is as it should be. 
Because, throughout the length and breadth 
of India folk tales, dance and music are 
lyrically presented through the media of 
mallets, chisels and paint brushes. The 
population unlike their modern descendants, 
dealt with great metaphysical questions in a 
popular way, instead of slabbing each other 
on materialistic grounds. And, since sculpture 
gives concrete forms to the identical moods 
by which the masses solved mystical problems 
in their folk poems, passion plays that spring 
from the heart of the population, not yet 
spoilt by industrialism, were very popular. 
Because, a visit to the temple will not be 
merely a devout mission, but an educative 
intellectual experience of extreme psychologi¬ 
cal value. All these, however, lead to one 
conclusion : that these places of worship were 
built primarily for the court and few favoured 
patricians and leaders of sects and orders 
engaged in esoteric practices. The vast 
concourse of thousands or millions seem to 
have been unknown to the architects and 
engineers, who did not provide for them in 
their designs like the Christain Cathedrals or 
cathedral cities of Jains with their vast 
chaturmukha temples. 

Bhuvanesvara, it must be underlined, 
neither marks the commencement nor the 
end of millcniums-old architectural or 
plastic activities. Though it dimly indicates 
possible origins, evolution, development of 
classic and finally rococo in the valleys of 
Mahanadi, Rishikulya and Languliya riven* 
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It conserves for us specimens of different 
ages and periods ; something like pedestals 
and show cases in a museum gallery. In so 
doing, they have left a mass of evidence 
to be garnered for evaluating the cultural 
background and economic structure that gave 
birth to them. 

COIFFURE 

As far as social aspects are concerned, 
let us start with the hair styles on the 
heads. The art of hair dressing was culti¬ 
vated by both the sexes. Sculpture and 
painting being our only sources about ancient 
India, Bharata’s Natyasastra clarifies different 
hair styles in different regions. The Mathura 
and Gandhara sculptures are rich in infor¬ 
mation, and if those found on terracotta 
figurines are added we have an ultimited 
evidence. Generally the men had their 
hair lied in a knot at the top of their crown. 
A tradition which survived at Bhuvanesvara 
from C. 7lh century A, D. The variety of 
coiffure in Gupta age is overwhelming, the 
most favourite being for man to wear them 
in wiglike fashion. The hair of dvarapala 
of the Sisiresvara temple shows that it was 
known at Bhuvanesvara. 

It would be worthwhile to pay some 
attention to the mttkatas or coronets or 
chaplets which were a source of great income 
to Indians from the luxurious habits of 
patrician ladies of Rome-. The sculptures 
at Bhuvanesvara fully corroborate their 
popularity at home. In the dancing grille 
of Kapilesvara temple three distinct varieties 
are met with. Two other types are met 
with in the grille of the same type of the 
Parasuramesvara temple. Others supply 
about 30 varieties of 'jata and Karandda- 
iDokatas. 

The hair was generally parted in the 


middle irrespective of sex. Cburoa kuntala 
was a favourite style. Others were :— 

1) The hair was combed back and bound 
in a knot on the head as already noted. The 
image of Karttikeya on Parasuramesvara 
has this sikha style. The female figures 
are distinguished by love for wearing flowers, 
ornaments and arrangement of the hair. 
Along with chaplets, tiaras were known. 

2) The hair after being combed by 
women were tied in a neat bun. The Alasa— 
Kanya (the lady looking at the mirror) has 
it coiled at the back. It is found in the 
Rajarani temple. Another Alasa Kanya of 
the same type, with one leg up, the lady 
feeding the child, the female with her second 
finger on the low'er lip, have this style. 

3) The hair is bound in a top knot, 
tied by a band or ends of the hair as we 
find in the female figure of a dampati couple 
on the Vaitala Deul. 

4) The men also shared this particular 
style. 

5) The tw(} female companions of Ganga 
on the Parasuramesvara temple, have looped 
and knotted hair at the back of the head 
combed straight. 

6) A female divinity of V''aital Deul has 
her hair done in spiral form on the crown 
of her head. 

COSTUME 

The uniform wearing apparel at 
Bhuvanesvara for males were dhoti (loin 
cloths) and dupattas (chadars). The ladies 
with few exceptions wear Sari. The dancers 
of the grille on Kapilesvara temple, 
Parasuramesvara temple, the Dampati figures 
on Vaitala Deul, the Kiebakas (Dwarfs) on 
either side of the Kirttimukba of Muktesvara 
and Karttikeya of Parasuramesvra wear a 
short loin cloth (two and half cubits in length) 
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which used to be called amochis, forty 
years ago in I'ttara Pradesa. 

The images of Naga and Dvarapalas of 
the Sisiresvara temple have short pants called 

Kachch or janghiya. 

The women arc found invariably with 
Sari, sometimes plain and sonietitnes (lowered, 
but no choli or jacket to cover the upper 
part of their bodies. But the cpiality of 
material naturally can not Ijc determined. 
The lady looking at a Mirroi' c^u Rajarani 
teinj)le wears a short Sari, like Santal 
wi)mcn, the hems of the cloth leaving 

bare, tne full rounded legs. At l.ingaraja 
temple it comes slightly below the knee. 
ORN'AMEN'rS 

Amongst the examples of lapidarist’s 
art are found, Nupura Mckhala (girdles), 


Kankana (bracelets), Kelaka or Churis, 
chakra and pafra kundalas, sismag, tika, 
sinthi, nose pins Hara, Kanthahara, Ananta 

a?id Valayas etc. 

ARMS 

Straight Swords, I.anccs, Bows and Arrows. 

Writing boards and pen are also seen. 

A thorough and exhaustive account of 
the social economic aspects of Ori.ssa sculp¬ 
tures are likely to lill tomes. Here a brief 
survey has been attemjtted, wdlh the hope, 
that my unfulfilled desire will be taken up 
by some one younger. 

1. Arts Asiatiques, Tome 4, Fascules 4, 
(1957), pp. 2751T. 

2. Schoff—Feriplus on Erythrean Sea, 
p. 191. 





ECONOMIC PHILOSOPHY OE RABINDRANATH 

DR. A. K. SUR 


Of the economic philosophy of Rabindra¬ 
nath, less has been published. It is not so 
well known that as an economic seer 
Rabindranath towered above most of the 
economic thinkers of his day. His economic 
thinkinsf was indeed so rich in truth that if 
he was not a poet and artist, he would have 
had certainly iiis recognition as a great 
economic prophet of his country. He rea¬ 
lized the truth about the poverty and stagna¬ 
tion of his country quite early in his life, when 
he w'as deputed by his kins to manage the 
family zemindari at Silaida and Patisar. He 
said that while he was there he first came 
into intimate contact with village life. He 
wrote : “At that time it seemed to me to 
be a matter of shame that I carry on the 
business of zamindari, keeping myself engaged 
all the while in looking after income and 
expenditure, thus busying myself w'ith the 
preoccupation of a businessman. From that 
time onward I constantly strived to liberate 
the mind of the rural man so that he can take 
his own responsibility.” He discovered that 
the soul of India was in the village, and as 
such if poverty and stagnation were t(^ be 
driven away from this land of ours, it must 
come through bettering the destiny of the 
rural man. Earlier he had experience of a 
different kind of economic contacts. By 
inheritance he must have had disgust for the 
commercial life of the city. His grand-father 
was the most prominent businessman of his 
time in Calcutta. The failure of the firm 
after a brilliant phase of prosperity, must 
have left the family disillusioned about 
commercial avocation. But while the family 
scratched merely the surfaee of it, the 


poet who heard about it, must have pondered 
deeply and realized the truth of it, which 
ill later times he cxprc.ssed in his writings. 
Another family tradition that the poet 
must have had as a background to work 
on, was the intense nationalism of his father 
and his elder brother Jyotirindranath. This 
too, on later occassions he expressed in his 
writings. 

A realistic economic thinker 

That his heart truly ached for the village 
and the amelioration of the village folks, 
he expressed in writing many a time during 
his life. But his true role as a realistic 
economist becomes cle.ir when he gives out 
plans for the uplift of the village life. In 
the.ic writings wc discover for the first time 
a fervent ple.v for integrated development 
of economic life. Said he : “The people’s 
welfare is an amalgam of several ingredients. 
'I'o take one of them by itself cannot do much 
good. Health, recreation and activity of 
the body and mind - thrown together in one 
combination, they make the picture complete.” 
His famous discourse on Swaraj showed how 
deeply he had thought over the matter of 
welfare of his fellow beings. He was quite 
candid about it, and felt no scruple to let 
even Gandhiji know hi.s mind about the 
economics of the spinning wheel, “Simply 
by turning the Gharkha, weaving home spun 
yarn and holding grave discourses, we shall 
not be able to project the realization of what 
swaraj means.” “If swaraj comes to us in 
the semblance of mere home-spun yarn it 
would, likewise be intolerable. Conceivably, 
a man of Mahatma Gandhi’s calibre, comman- 
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ding immense faith in his individual greatness, 
could succeed for a time in making some of 
our people accept the uninspiring prospect— 
to obey him is an end in itself. To me, 
however, it seems that such a state of mind 
is not helpful for attaining swaraj.” “Poverty 
may be somewhat mitigated if all our country¬ 
men begin to spin thread : that will not 
mean the attainment of swaraj though. So 
what ? The increase of national wealth is 
surely no small thing for a poverty-haunted 
land. It would mean a great deal if our 
cultivauns who let their time go waste engaged 
themselves in productive work. The luercative 
tise of the surplus time is of prime importance.’ 
Again he said : “One of the hurdles of 
swaraj will be removed when our cultivators 
employ their leisure in productive occupation. 
Our leaders will have to think out ways and 
mcdiis by w'hich tliat spare time may be 
used to tiie best advantage. And it is not 
obvious that such an advantage is best secured 
in the line of cultivation itself?” “To till 
the soil is for Jiiin the line of least 
strain.” 

Basis of Tagore's economic philosophy 

Tagore’s economic philosophy rested on 
his belief in the value of self-determination. 
“If the people of even one Indian village 
make the village their own re-creation, the 
first long step towards the solving of the 
problem would have been taken.” “Behind 
the abject poverty of our country is the fact 
that we keep ourselves segregated, trying to 
bear all our heavy burdens by ourselves. In 
Europe when the steam ejjgine came, many 
handicraft w'orkers were thrown out of 
employment—how could the bare hands of 
individuals challenge the machine ? But the 
people of Europe think for another in a crisis 
■—where civilization is a powerful force, fellow 
feeling must be intense. The realization 
b^gan to grow that combined efforts of the 


people could be their strength and their 
capital.” That is why all his life Tagore 
was an earnest advocate of co-operation and 
co-operative system. He made it clear that 
if the productivity of the cultivators is to be 
increased, then this is (o be achieved with 
the help of machines. Machines cost money, 
and for individual farmers it would be hard 
to find it. But if fifty farmers combine to do 
farming on co-operative principles, then 
the combined resources of all would help 
them to buy the necessary machine. Said 
he : “This combination of many people to 
earn a livitig is known in Europe as the co¬ 
operative system. It is by this system that 
our covmtry can be rescued from its age-long 
pewerty and st.agnation.” 

Interaction of towns and villages 

Tagore did not, of course, minimize the 
importance of towns and cities. “In their 
natural state—that is, when the community 
does not incline too much to one side-—the 
village and the town have harmonious inter¬ 
actions, from the one flow food and health 
and fellow-feeling. From the other return 
gifts of w'ealth, knowledge and energy.” But 
he deplored the present state of things, in 
which the city has become supreme and the 
village a slave. “All opportunities, all 
advantages, all that is needed for the enjoy¬ 
ment of life pile up in the city ; the village 
simply slaves to provide faod and just manages 
somehow to exist.” “All civilization is now 
a parasite of wealth. It is not merely the 
earning of money, the worship of money is 
dominant. 'I'he false gods destroy the 
goodness in man. Never before was man such 
a great enemy of man ; for nothing can be 
more cruel, more iniquitous than this gold 
hunger.” So did it lead to the destruction 
of the city-centred civilizations of ^icient 
Greece and Rome. 
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Labour power—the real capital 

Said he : It is by collecting in their own 
hands the working capacity of many people 
that the rich attain their position. The 
dapilal is the combined labour power of many 
people and it has taken concrete shape in 
wealth. That labour power is the real capital 
the power inherent in every worker. If they 
can say, “We shall combine our strength”, 
their real capital will be in their own hands. 
Those who lack the capacity to unite must 
of necessity suffer. They can gain no perma¬ 
nent benefit by abusing others or by robbing 
them. We must, therefore, try to combine all 
our labour power and thereby gain economic 
benefits to be shared by all. That is the co¬ 
operative principle. It is this principle which 
has made man great in knowledge and given 
a moral basis, to his conduct of practical 
affairs. Where it is lacking, there is suffering, 
malice, falsity, barbarity and strife.” It is 
not the rich but the poor who must rescue 
society from the crushing weight of great 
wealth. The building of an entrance to the 
heavily barred economic field must lie in their 
hands. The weakness of the poor has so 
long kept civilization weak anti incomplete ; 
they must set this right by the conquest of 
power.” But when Tagore spoke of tJie 
conquest of power he did not mean conquest 
by the non-cconomic weapon of ‘force’. Said 
he ; “I do not believe that inequality in 


wealth can ever be completely removed by 
force. The disparity inherent in man is sure 
to assert itself. As in the world of nature so 
in the world of man complete uniformity 
paralyzes initiative and makes the intellect 
idle. But excessive unevenness is equally bad, 
since it greatly hinders the development of 
social contact amongst people by the creation 
of distance between them.” He pointed out 
that “every man is entitled to adequate wages 
and leisure. To have only the barest means 
of living is an insult. The dignity of civilized 
living rests today on a chosen few, maintained 
by the unwilling labour of many. Vast masses 
of people deprived of education, health and 
the means of enjoyment, are doomed to exist 
as dullaids.” He, therefore urged that “the 
masses must now develop their own inherent 
strength -that will be of more permanent 

worth.” Again and again he reminded his 
countrymen that this development of inherent 

strength must come through self-determination 
and mutual aid. “If the Indian economy is 
based once more on co-operation, the villages 
which are the nurseries of our civilization will 
be vitalized and the whole country will gain 
a new life,” Ilis earnest prayer was that 
“the liberation of wealth, its redistribution 
be carried on in this country to the fullest 
extent, so that, through the united efforts 
of all the people, the goddess of food 

and plenty be firmly enthroned for all time to 
come.” 



DR. RAM MANOHAR LOHIA-THE UNCOMPROMISINQ SOCIALIST 


N. KAMARAJU PANIULU 


Wilh tlu- passiii'^ away of Dr. Ram 
Mauohar T.oliia at ll.c premature at-e of 
fifty-seven on iwclth Oelolter, 1967, about 
three years ai^o. India lost one of Us possif)nate 
lighters against every form of injustice ; a 
great intellec I wlio brought to the socialist 
movement, a IVcedoiti from obsessive dirta of 
other leaders’doettines ; an uncompromi.sing 
socialist who kept his flame of Idealism burning 
bright and refused to be lined by the attiac¬ 
tions of ofliee to swerve, from his ideals ; a 
many faceted personality with almost encyclo¬ 
paedic dimensions of intellect ; an imcompio- 
mising individualist and a de.mocrat who was 
iuloleraiil of the inertia of the Indian society 
in whiih change was long over due ; .i Samson 
pulling out the pillars of an edifice that was 
housing foitupiion, inefficiency, and social 
^agnation ; a true seivant of the masses who 
dedicated his whole life to the common man’s 
cause, to the i aiisc ol the backward classes, 
the down trodden underdog of society, 
equality of women and to the Indian socialist 
movement. The socialist movement in the 
country has lost a dynamic Icadtr who 
tirelessly worked tor social transfoiuialion of 
the country and for socialism. I'he left demo¬ 
cratic forces have been deprived of a crusader. 
His death had created a great void among the 
ranks of the opposition leader ship in the 

country. 

Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia was an uncom¬ 
promising fighter against injustice and exploi¬ 
tation and a true friend of the poor, and the 
, a rebel who wanted to destroy an 
;io-cconomic order so that a new 


and just order could he ushered in its place. 
Dr, Lohia never wished for any earthly' posse¬ 
ssions for himself. Acharya Kripahmi rightly 
pointed out whole paying glowdng tributes to 
Dr. R.im Manohar Lohia that -'‘after inde¬ 
pendence the fervour of many a former revtilu- 
lionary had cooled oil and they liad engaged 
themselves in making fortunes for themselves. 
Dr, Kain Manohar Lohia lemainetl a revolu¬ 
tionary to the last.” He was never after pelf 
or power. He. rebelled against all sorts of 
political and social injustice wdiercver he 
went, let it be th S. A. or (ioa. His strength 
and hold on the people lay in his total ellace- 
ment of selHslmcss. India was deprived ol one 
of its few national Icacleis with a clear vision 
and guiding hand in I lie crucial era ol socia¬ 
listic transformation ; a colourful personality 
and a tireless crusader for justice, for the poor, 
a true democrat who brought the message of 
socialism to the peasants. Dr. Lohia believed 
that the e.mancipation of India meant emanci¬ 
pation f*f the peasantry and the clue to this 
emancipation lay in socialism. lo him 
democracy w'as not only a pillar of society, 
but a way of life and a posture of the spirit 
too. He asked in one of his talks, the young 
socialists of Benares Hindu University in 1946 
“How democratic you are will be proved by 
yoiir attitude towards your servant. Arc you 
prepared to show him the same courtesy 
which he is entitled to as a human being and 
which you show to a man of position ?” 
Undoubtedly a democracy of this type is not 
only social, but moral too. 

Dr. Lohia had his own ideas on a number 
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of national and international problems of his 
times which were very often described as 
perverse, fanatical, unrealistic, dogmatic and 
and quixotic etc. by his political adversaries, 
but a majority of them proved to be true and 
practical after his death. Dr. i.olua Ijclievcd 
that from the U. S. A. to Indonesia and ail 
liberated colonics of Africa should eonslitute 
a single block and give a jolt to the whole 
thinking world and this block should work 
independently and deci<ie its own future course 
of action on conducting an acid test of each 
crucial question on the basis of merit. 
Dr. Lohia had also suggested a mutual security 
pact among the Soutli bast Asian States and 
economic co-operatiou among them. 
Dr. Lohia had also pleaded the ne<xl of co¬ 
operation between India and Pakistan. He 
believed that geographic, economic and 
military compulsions have made these two 
countries mutually dependent. Dr. Lohia 
believed that a lasting solution to all the out¬ 
standing problems between India and Pakistan 
was possible only through the establishmeiil 
of a confederation between these two States. 
Commenting on the United Nations organisa¬ 
tion and the status of the member uatitms 
Dr. Lohia said that he did not like the policy 
of giving dilTerent status to different nations. 
He pointed out (hat “the peace of the world 
will be secured only when there is equality 
between all nations and widiin caeli nation.” 
Dr, Lohia believed that the wealthy nations 
have a- great responsibility towards the poor 
nations and thty nrust* help the- latter in their 
battle against - poverty. • - 4-iobia,j as .early 

as 1948 urged India to organise a third camp 
of countries which did not belong to any 
block. He was the first Indian leader to visit 
Yugoslavia after Tito broke with Stalin. 

It was largely due to his untiring efforts 
that the Nepali National Congress was formed 
at a conference in Calcutta towards the end 

5 


of January 1947, with the twin objectives of 
the removal of the Rana regime and the 
establishment of democrac y. Under Dr. Lohia’s 
leadership the congress socialist party took 
thc^ initiative and helpcxl the Nepali National 
Uongress to launch a civil disobedience 
mcjvement in 1951, whicli led ultimately to 
the release' of all the arrested workers. 

Dr. Lohia was the author and the path¬ 
finder of a number of movements in India 
namely Angreji Hatao, Land Army (Blm Sena) 
laberatiou of (Joa elc. He participated in a 
number of movements, with an almost uniejue 
and imriv'alled gusto. Dr. Lohia was a great 
champion of the cause of ecpiality of women. 
'I’he episode narrated by prof. Mrs. Usha 
Mehta of Bombay University deserves reitera¬ 
tion in this c:onne< lion. “When asked about 
the clifference between his four pillared State 
and the Rama Rajya as conceived by Gandhiji, 
Dr. Lohia replied that he would like to call 
his ideal State, Sila-Rama Rajya instead of 
Ramarajya to stress the ])ride of place wiunen 
would get in such a Stale.” 

Dr. Lohia was not only a tlicorctician of 
the socialist party, but a leader cjf the socialist 
movement, a parliamentarian of rare ability, 
and an agitator par excellence. A man of 
unusual courage, an agile general, a di.sciplined 
soldier and a champion of the cause of w'orld 
parliament. I'lie ciualities of self respect and 
self rcliaiu:e. a spirit of adventure, toleration 
and sympathy, discipline and devotion to 
duly, highest esteem for Mahatma Gandhiji’s 
Satya and Ahimsa, wedded at the same time 
10 the concept of revolution in thought, word 
and deed. Outspoken, tender hearted but 
relentless, freedom lovdng, and at the same 
time despotic, fresh and provocative. Fressh- 
ncss of approach, nrrvclty of thought, seemed 
to have comhitied in the enigmatic, ever 
vigilant and relentless rebel Dr. Lohia. 

We hear almost everyday, nay, very minute 
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(he tail lalk of sDoialisin, etjuality, and social 
justice, of the ruling coai>ress jiarly leaders, 
while in reality capitalism, inequality and 
social injustice are throwing apace in the 
country. Dr, Lohia wondered how lihucnlan 
and Cjranidau were goint> to succeed when 
the eutiie uiovemcnl was linanred the 
propet lied classes. In his \ ievv. India’s 
pretending to pla\ the lole of a hitf power was 
just a gambit unless it first put its own house 
in order. I’he term equ.diiy was understood 
and saught to he applied 1)v him not merely 
in the national but in the international 
context. Though he was often compared to 
an irate and .m undiciplined school boy, very 
often he wot ked as a disciplined soldier and 
duty concious leader, .\u oft repe.ited 
charge against Dr. Tohia is that lie held 
parliament in scant respect and tried to bring 
dovMi its dignity. He described Indian poli¬ 
tics as an ubiquitous bag of Iraud. Dr. I.ohi.a 


criticized the foreign policy of the Oovernment 
of India as merely expedient rather than based 
on any princi[)lcs ; and it was neither purpo¬ 
seful nor had it been .able to secure any 
possible benefit to the country. It is indeed 
an experience to study the multifaceted and 
controversial personality of Dr. I.ohia. The 
task before us is to luiderstand and elucidate 
his views ou life, history, soeiety, and culture 
of mankind and enrich the socialist movement, 
and reallocate the emphasis on the jirinciples 
of politics and socialism, now that he is no 
more on the scene. The socialists of India 
should engage themselves tr» their plans of 
action in right earnest, if at all they rare 
anything for their departed leader. The best 
way to pay homage to this great patriot and 
socialist leader lies in an all out ell'ort to 
raise the standard of living of the common 
m.'isscs, partieulaily that of the backward and 
depressed classes. 























PLACE OF JUDICIARY IN THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 

M. SALEEM KIDWAI 


introductory 

Placed among ihc three great institutions 
of dcmorracy, the Indian Judiciary has been 
assigned an important role in the Indian 
Constitution the keynote of v\hich is justice— 
social, economic and political. The makers 
of the Indian Constitution realised that with¬ 
out a free, strong and impartial judiciary, the 
democratic system couhl not function smoothly 
arid successfulK. 'I'hus, they conferred upon 
the Supreme Court very wide and extensive 
powers and made it in a way the most power¬ 
ful in the world having the. largest jurisdiction. 
The constitution has vested the Supreme 
Com I with powers and functions of a federal 
t!ourt, of a final Ajipellalc court, of a protec¬ 
tor of fundamental rights, and of .m Advisory 
Body in a very miiijue manner. Keeping in 
view these formidable anil impressive powers 
the framers of the eonsliiution presc ribed very 
high ruinimuni (pialilications for the appoint¬ 
ments of judges. ‘ 

Composition 

The constitution provides that ; 

“There shall he a Supreme Court of 
India consisting of a ('hief Justice of 
India and, imtil Parliament i)y law 
prescrihes a large mimhcr, of not rnoi c 
than seven other judges.’"- 

The number of judges h.as been increased 
from time to time by parliamentary legislation. 
It was raised to ten in 1956, and then to 
thirteen in 1960.^ The court now consists of 
fourteen justices including the C’hief justice 
and 13 other judges. Provision is also made 
for appointment of ad hoc judges at any time 
when the quaorum of the judges is not 


complete for holding or continuing any session 
of the court.* 

According to Clause II of Article 124 : 
“Every judge of the Supreme Court 
shall he appointed by the President by 
warrant and seal after consultation with 
such of the judges of the .Supreme 
Court and of the High Courts in the 
states as the President may deem nece¬ 
ssary for the purpose and shall hold 
office until he attains the age of sixty 
five years.”*’’ 

Provided that in the case of appointment 
of a judge other than the Chief Justice, the 
Cliief Justice of India shall always be consul¬ 
ted. By and large the Indian Constitution 
has adopted the Britisii method for the appo¬ 
intment ofjudgcs t(j the Supreme Court. 

Qualifications 

The makers of the Indian Constitution 
prescribed high minimum (jii.dific.itions for 
the judges, in order to eliminate i)<»litics in 
tlic apjjointnient and to eniianoc the compe¬ 
tent of the judges of the highest court in land. 
Cl.iiiso Ill lays flown the following qualifica¬ 
tions ol a .Supreme Ca)ml judge ; 

■■(a) has been for at least live years a 
Judge of a High Court or of two or 
more courts in succession ; or 
(b) has l.ieen at least ten years an 
advocate of a High Court or two 
or more such courts in succe¬ 
ssions ; or 

c) is, in the opinion of the President, 
a distinguished jurist.”'’ 

Tenure 

Ibilike Britain and United .States, the 
Iiidian Constitution provitles that judges once 
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appointed shall hold office until they attain 
the age of sixty five years. A judge may 
resign his office hy writing under his hand 
addressed to the President. 

Removal 

A judge of the Supreme Court may be 
removed by an order of the President on the 
ground of j)rovcd misbehaviour or incapacity 
But the President's power is exercisable only 
after an address of each ffousc of Parliament 
to tli.il alfect supported by a m.ajority of 2/3 
of the mcitihers of that Ilouse present and 
voting, which, again must be a majority of 
the total membership of the House.' 

Salaries Etc. 

The constitution has fixed the salaries of 
the Chief justiie and other jiulges of the 
Supreme Court. I'hc Chief justice is paid 
Rs. 5000 P. M. and other judges 4500 P, M, 
Ccsidt s this they ,'ire entitled to such privileges 
and allowances as mav from lime to time be 
determined by Parli.amcnt. 

Functions of the Supreme Court 

1 lie jurisdiction of the court can be divided 
into three rateguries--i.c. original, appellate 
and ad\'isory. 

Original jurisdiction: - At tide 131 defi¬ 
nes tlic exclusive and oiigiual jarisdiclion of 
the Supreme Court. According to this (he 

court, shall have original jurisdiction in any 
di.sputc— 

(a) between the Cnion Government 
and one or more slates : or 

(b) between the Union Goicinmcnt 
and any state or stales on one side 
and one or more slates on the 
other ; or 

(c) between two or more stales.”** 

1 he dispute must involve any question on 

which the existence or extent of a legal right 
depends. Provided that the said jurisdiclioii 
shall not extend to a dispute to which any 
state is a part)’, if the di.sputc arise out of 


any provision of a treaty, agreement, covenant, 
agreement or any other similar instrument 
which provides that the said jurisdiction shall 
not extend to such a dispute. It may be 
noted that the original jurisdiction under this 
article, covers disputes between the legal 
persons and not private persons. Unlike the 
American Supreme Court, the Indian Supreme 
Court has no original jurisdiction in cases 
afl'ecting amba.ssadors and public ministers. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
under the article is subject Vo other provisions 
of the Con.slitution. Besides the limitations 
imposed by the proviso to Article 131, Parlia¬ 
ment may according to Article 262 by law 
provide for the adjudication of any dispute 
or complaint with respect to the use, distri¬ 
bution or conti'ol of the waters of, or in any 
intcr-slatc river or river valley.^ Again not¬ 
withstanding anything in the constitution 
Parliament ntay by law provide that neither 
tlie Supreme Court nor any other court .shall 
exercise jurisdiction in respect of any such 
dispute or complaint. 

Thus, the original jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court is limited. It is not a court 
of ordinary original jurisdiction in all matters 
and between all parties. In order to invoke 
the original jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
the two conditions must be satisfied,- -(a) as 
to parties and (b) as to the nature of the 
dispute. It these two conditions are not 
satisfied a suit can not be brf)ught before the 
Supreme Court simply on the ground that 
there is no other court in the land which can 
try the question raised by the suit.'® Need¬ 
less to say, the Supreme Court in its original 

jurisdiction serves the purpose of a true 
federal court. 

Appellate Jurisdiction: — The appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court is very wide 
and covers cases which may be broadly put 
into these categories; constitutional, civil, 
criminal and special. 
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Article 132 provides for appeals in cases 
involving a substantial question of law as to 
the interpretation of the constitution. The 
word ‘involve’ implies a considerable degree 
of necessity and the word ‘substantial’ here 
means a question regarding which there is 
a difference of opinion and which has not 
been finally settled by judicial decisions. 
Such an appeal lies to the Supreme Court if 
the High Court certifies to this effect but the 
Supreme Court may itself grant a special 
leave if it is satisfied that the case involves a 
substantial question of law as to the interpre¬ 
tation of the constitution. 

This Article thus ensures that though a 
High Court may pronounce upon the validity 
of an Act or decide any other (|Ucstion invol¬ 
ving the interpretation of the constitution, in 
all such cases the decision of the High Court 
shall not he final and that the final authority 
must rest with the Supreme Court, 

In civil matters, an appeal lies to the 
Supreme Court from any judgement of a High 
Court if the High Court certifies that the 
amount or the value of the subject matter in 
the case i.s not less than 20 thousand rupees 
or that the case is a fit one for appeal to the 
Supreme Court irrespective of the amount. 

In criminal matters, an appeal lies to tlie 
Supreme Court from a High Court if the 
High Court (1) has, on appeal, reversed 
an order of acquittal of an accused jjcrsori and 
sentenced him to death ; or (2) lias withdrawn 
any case from a subordinate court and has 
sentenced an accused person to death ; or 
(3) has certified that the case is fit for appeal 
to the Supreme Court. 

In addition to appeals in constitutional, 
civil and criminal cases, the Supreme Court 
has discretionary appellate jurisdiction. It 
may, in its discretion, grant special leave to 
appeal to it from any court or tribunal exclud¬ 
ing, however, military courts or tribunals. 


The constitution further empowers Parlia¬ 
ment to enlarge the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court in respect of appeals in crimi¬ 
nal matters. Inspite of huge discretionary 
powers the Supreme Court has declared in 
unequivocal terms that special leave to appeal 
will be granted in exceptional cases only, and 
that too in cases where grave and substantial 
injustice has been done by disregard to the 
forms of legal process or violation of the 
principles of natural justice. 

Advisory Jurisdiction: — Tlie Ad Hoc 
Committee on the Supreme Court, while 
admitting that there had been considerable 
difference f)f opinion among jurists and 
political leaders as to the expediency ^ of 
placing on the Supreme Court an obligation 
to advise the President on difficuli questions 
of law, had recommended the advisory 
jurisdiction. 

Article 143 provides that if at any time it 
appears to the President that a question 
of law or fact has arisen or is likely to arise, 
which is of such a nature that it is expedient 
to obtain the opinion of the court upon it, 
he may refer the (jueslion for consideration 
and the court may report to the President its 
opinion thereon. But the President is not 
bound to act in accoidance with the advisory 
opinion of the Supretiie Court. However, it 
appears neither desirable nor feasible to ignore 
the valuable opinion of the highest court of 
the land on any such question. The following 
questions have so far been referred to the 
Supreme Court for opinion: (a) Delhi Laws 
.\ct 1912 in 1951 ; (I)) Kerala Education 

Bill, 1957 in 1958 ; (c) Indo-Pak Agreement 

on Berubari Union, 1958 in 1960 and (d) 
Conllict of powers and jurisdiction between 
the Legislature and the Judiciary in the Utter 
Pradesh in 1964. 

Though it is not obligato*y upon the court 
to give an opinion, it will be unwilling to 
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decline a reference except for good reasons, i' 
The Chief nlility of such opinion is to enaldc 
the Covcrnmeiit to secure aii authoritative 
opinion as to the validity of tiic nieasttrc before 
initiating in the legislature. 

Court of Record;- Tlte Supicmc Court 
is a court of record and h;is all the powers ol 
such a court including the power to punish 
for its contempt.'' 

Review of Judgements:-- According to 
Article 1.17, .subject to the provisions of any 
law ntade by Parliament or any rules made 
under Article 145, the Supreme Court shall 
have power to review any jitdgement pronounc¬ 
ed or order made by it.''' 

Power to issue certain writs;— ,‘\s a 
protector oi lundamental rights the Supreme 
Court has the pow'er to issue writ.s in the 
nature of habeas corpus, mandamus, prohibi¬ 
tion. rjuo w'airauto .md certiorari for the 
enforcement of these rights.’^ 

Binding force of the Court’s dicisions; 
The Cfuistitulion lays dow'u that the law 
declared by the .Suj)rcme Court shall Ire 

binding on ;dl courts within the teiritoi vof 
India. 

Kurthcr. accrrrding to .Article 142 the 
Supreme Court in the e.xcrrise of its jurisdic- 
tif)n may [tass such decree or make such order 
as is necessary fot doing comjtlete justite in 
any cause or matter pending before it, and any 
deert e So passed t)r order so made shall be 
enforceable throughout the territory of India 
in such manner as prescril)ed by Pailiament 
and, until such provi.siou in that behalf is 
made, in such m;uiuer as the President may 
by order prescribe. The Supreme Court has 
also the power to make any t)rder for the 
purpose of securing the attendance of any 
person, the di.scovcry or prtKlucI on of any 
document or tlie investigation (u- punislinient 
of any contempt of itself. 

Article 144 provides that all authorilic.s, 
civil, criminal and judicial, in the territory 


of India shall act in aid of the Supreme 
Court. 

The constitution further provides that the 
existing powers and jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court may be increased by the 
Parliament by legislation*". 

An analysis of tlic conslittitional provisions, 
relating to the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Couit reveals that the Supreme Court has 
been given all the jurisdiction, then exercised 
by tlie Federal Court and the Privy Council. 
The constitution has vested the Supreme 
Court with powers and functions of a federal 
Court, of a final Appellate Court, of ^ 
protector and guardian of fundamental rights, 
and of an Advisory Ifoiird in a very uui({ue 
niauucr. 

C R 1 T I C I S M 

The provisions of the conslitutluu are 
satisfactory as far as they go btil not fully 
comineusuralc with the high respousdnlities 
entrusted to the judiciary. One may along 
witli Dr. M. V. Pylce argtie that the nece.ssary 
ipialifications eliminate politics in the appoint- 
meut of judges autl arc iutcuded to enhance 
the competence of those appointed as the 
judges of the highest coorl in laud. But there 
is plenty of force in the argument that the 
words ‘distinguished jurists’ and ‘in the 
opinion of the President’ leave a loophole for 
discretionary ap})f)inlments. 

It should be noted that mere presence at 
the Bar, no mailer what the duration may be 
and no matter what the prf»fessiona! compe¬ 
tence of a person may be, should not be 
regarded a sufficient (pialilication for appoint- 
inet)t as judges of the Supreme Court. 

(Although there has been no case where 
a politician was absorbed in the distinguished 
office of a judge ; l)ut this eventuality can 
not be ruled out that the judges without 
requisite experience in the Bench, Advocates 
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without requisite experience in the Bar and a 
politician may be appointed as a judge if the 
President forgets for a moment the dictates 
of his conscience for political expediency, to 
state that the individual in (|uestion is an 
eminent jurist). 

Therefore, steps must be taken to ensure 
that such persons do not find entry into the 
judiciary at any fututre stage. The constitu¬ 
tion can be suitably amended to exclude the 
possibility of any such appointmetit. What 
in necessary in this connection is not that a 
judge has integrity l)ul that his integrity is 
beyond suspicion. 

Tenure of Office 

Ahliough the constitution provides direct 
appointment ol dislinguishccl jurists and 
advocates as judges of the Supreme C.ourt, 
yet in practice, the appointments have been 
made from among the judges of the High 
Court, “retired or about to retire.” It is 
said, this method ensures some jinlicial 
experience and some ciipacity to form a sound 
judgement and to express with clarity. But 
does this method of selection also ensure that 
the Indian judiciary would match if not 
surpass, the record of American Suprente 
Court judges in regard to legal knowledge 
and skill and independence. One wonders 
whether this method of recruitment coupled 
with short tenure has something to do with 
the timidity of approach wc often find in 
judicial pronouncements and the failure »jf 
judiciary to give proper aiid due consideration 
to the spirit of the constitution. 

It is important to note that the judges ol 
the Supreme Court retire at the age of sixty 
five years. This is in sharp contrast to the 
practice in the U. K. and the United States. 
There they are appointed for life time hut 
they can retire, if they choose, at the age of 
70. This enables their country to utilise their 
experience which they have gathered at the 
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expense of the nation. This long tenure 
which the judges of the American Supreme 
Court have had, has been to a certain extent 
responsible for giving consistency to its work, 
and for the judges to give a tone and 
direction to its role as the guardian of the 
constitution'*’. 

On the other hand in India, the higher 
judiciary is oflcti manned by men who are 
close to, if not virtually on the verge of 
retirement. Naturally, they look to the 
CJovenimeiit for favours after retirement. 
Would It not be advisable to follow the 
practice obtaining in the United States 

Various Considerations governing 
the appointment of the higher 
judiciary 

Regarding appointments to the Supreme 
Court it is found that merit has not been the 
only criterion or basis. The members of the 
I.aw Ciommission have made the following 
observations ; 

“It is obvious that the selection of judges 
constituting a court of such a pivotal im¬ 
portance tt> the progress of the nation must 
be a responsibility to be exercised with 
great care. The eourl must consist of judges 
who taken as a body arc, as lawyers and 
men of vision, supciior to the body of 
judges manning t!ie High Courts.” Such 
a result can be acliifwcd and maintained 
only by the exercise of courage, vision and 
imagination in the selection of judges with 
the eye solely to their efficiency and 
capacity. 

Can wc say that such a course has been 
followed ? It is widely felt that communal 
and regional considerations have prevailed 
it! making the selection of ihc judges. The 
idea seems to have gained ground that 
component stales of India should have, as 
it were, representation on the court. 
Though we call ourselves a secular state, 
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idea of communal represeiUation which 
were viciously planted in our body politic 
by the British, have not entirely lost their 
inlluenc<‘. Wliat perhaps is still more to 
be regretted is the s^’iieral impression that 
now and again e'cccutive intlucnce exerted 
from the highest <juarlers has been respon¬ 
sible lor some appointments to the Bench. 
It is undoulttedly true that the best talent 
among the judges of the High Courts has 
not always found its way to the Supreme 
Coiiit. This has prevented llie court from 
being looked upon by the subordinate 
* courts and the public generally with the 
respect anti, reverence to which it is by its 
status entitlcd'^h 
Course of removal 

The constitution provides that a judge of 
the Supreme Court shall not be removed from 
his olTice, except by an order of the President 
passed after an address by each House of the 
Parliament supported by a majority of total 
membership of that House and by a majority 
of not less than two thirds of that House 
present and voting has been presented to the 
President in the same session for such removal 
on the ground of proved misbehaviour or 
incapacity. 

Nevertheless, the two chambers of the 
Indian Parliament may represent the same 
party complexion and once a Government 
has also a majority in the council of states and 
decides to remove a judge from the Bench by 
proving his misbehaviour or incapacity 
through inspired investigation, the constitu¬ 
tion grants no security of tenure to the 
judiciary. To remedy this defect, it would 
be appropriate to amend this provision by 
requiring at least 3/4 majority of total 
strength of each House favouring such a 
proposal. 

Salary and Economic Security 

The emoluments fixed by the Indian 

llVli).. 

'>^tution are not sufficiently attractive. In 


fact, they are much less generous to secure to 
the nation the services of some of the most 
distinguished members of the Bar. One fails 
to understand how and why ' the Law 
Commission reported agiiiiist any increase in 
the salaries of the judges. 

After Retirement 

It is not unoften that the judges of the 
Supreme Court after their retirement are 
appointed as membets of various tribunals and 
commissions. One fails to understand that 
whereas the Chairman of the Union Public 
Service Commission and the Auditor General 
of India are, after retirement, barred from 
further employment, the judges are not. It 
does not seem, as the Law Commission 
observed, that the judges should look forward 
to any other governmental employmient after 
their retirement, we are clearly of the view 
that this practice has tendency to affect the 
independence of the judges and should be 
discontinued. 

Parliament’s power to change the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 

The original jurisdiction of the American 
Supreme Court can be changed only by an 
amendment to the constitution, which can 
not be valid unless 3/4 of the states retify. In 
India, the Supreme Court for jurisdiction is 
dependent upon the Parliament alone. Here 
the jurisdiction of the court can be changed 
only by an amendment to the constitution, 
which the Union Parliament independently 
of the states can effectively make ; ratification 
by the legislatures of at least half of the states 
is necessary for this amendment. The consti¬ 
tution should be amended so that no change 
can be possible in the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court unless a Bill is passed by the 
Union Parliament by a majority of total . 
membership of both the chambers and 2/^ ' 
of the members of each of the chambers ; 

resent and voting, and is ratified by at least 
alf of the states. 
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Suggestions 

To restore to the higher judiciary its 
proper status and to attract the best talent 
to the Bench, it becomes essential that the 
constitutional provisions relating to its tenure, 
emoluments and service i)e modified along the 
following lines :— 

( I ) riiere should be no age of retire¬ 
ment. The judges should hold olfice during 
good behaviour and their tenure should be 
subject to physical fitness. 

( II ) On attaining the age of seventy 
years, they should Iravc the option to retire on 
full salary. 

( III ) The strength of the Supreme 
Court should l)e raised to obviate the necessity 
of ad-lioc appointments. 

• ( IV ) The selection should he made 
strictly on the merit basis. No communal and 
regional consideration. 

( V ) Instead of present 2/3 majority in 
both the Houses, 3/4 majority of total mem- 
bersliip should be required for the removal of 
a judge. 

( VT ) In order to exclude the possibility 
of an incompetent or undeserving person being 
appointed as judge, the words “distinguished 
jurist” and “in the opinion of the President” 
should be deleted from the constitution. 

(VII ) 'I’he fixed emoluments of the 
judges should be raised and be made sufficient¬ 
ly attractive to secure the services of most 
distinguished members of the Bar. 

( VIII ) After retirement, the judges 
should not be offered any govermneiital 
assignment. 

( IX ) There should be a positive ban 
on their entry, to Politics in order to ensure 
that they do not have any inclination to help 
a political party while in office. 


( X ) The delay in justice may be avoided 
if the procedure for the trial is simplified. 

( ) Finally, it must be pointed out 

that unless free legal advice is made available 
to the poor, justice can not be secured to 
them. Thus, the representation by a lawyer 
should be made available at Government 
expense to the poor and needy persons. 
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ROMANriClSM : PROBLEMS AND DIFFICULTIES 

D. D. AGRAWAL 


There is p*‘ilKips no oiin'r word in 
England’s crifiial voi-ahulai >' which is so 
frequenlly used and widcK inisnscd, so laho- 
rioiisK' stndii-d and dis iissecl, so carefully 
analysctl and logic.illy niiMiiKlct’itood than the 
word ‘Roni.nitie,’. Jt means diil’erenl things 
to didVrent miiul.s aiul has dilferenl connota¬ 
tions eicn to the peoph* of the .s.ime age and 
nndersl.inding. li ma\- have one meaning to 
one jierson at one lime Imt a lol.ally opposite 
meaning tc) the sam ' pcison at another time 
and, strange .is it m.iy appe.ir, one may he 
right both the limes. AKu, what one considers 
as Romantic in the lieginning may turn out 
to la? anti-Hom.nUic in the lirial analysis. 
'Fliis is indeed an insurmonnlahlc dilliculty 
one faces as one attempts to study R{)m.mti- 
cism. In sitcii a situation, the nanlcr is cither 
so disliearieni-d th.il he givi-s up the study of 
the word completely or so enraged that, 
ineta])horie.illy speaking, he h.nidles the w'ord 
aggi essivcly in tlie-ihTii a master punishing 
a relr.ietoiy child. He may .'ds<i come out 
with a deliiiition of his own and in saying what 
it is he may tinly he saying as to what it ought 
to he. 

lime and again the student is told that 
Keats is a Romantic poet and the '(.)dc On a 
Grecian Urn’ is a Romantic poem. Time 
and again, he is told that the. Romantic and 
th<- Cla.ssical are paradoxical qualities having 
no siinullaneinis existence in the same age, 
much less in the same poet and never in the 
same poem. The conventional contention is 
that Keats is a Romantic poet but then there 
is also a measure of truth in the statement 
that he is a Classical poet and that this Ode 
is a specimen of classical poetry. To say, 


therefore, titat Romantic poetry is only half 
true. Hence no attempt to define the Roman¬ 
tic poetry as the olfspring of reaction to 
classical poetry will ever he completely true. 
The two qualities often exist side by side. 
The polarities often meet. 

1 here is anotlier dilliculty one faces as one 
attempts to stiuly the Romantic poetry. We 
may sometimes find in a Romantic poem 
tpiallties which may he aniagoiiistic to the 
professed qualities of the Romantic hierature. 
Wordsworth, for example, is a Romantic poet 
hut there are qualities iti him that are anti- 
Romantic. Melancholy, we are told, is one 
ol the tests of the Romamic poetry but we 
find on c.xaniinatioii ih.U h.; is essentially a 
poet ol joy. Joy ronnterliaiances the sense 
of melancholy in him and dissoK es it to a 
very great e.xicnt. Wordsworth is yet a 
Romantic poet. 

There are various other difficulties in the 
study of the Romantic poetry. When does 
the Romantic literature start ? We may ask 
this question, for example, and find ourselves 
futnbling for a suitable answer. We find no 
answer except that opinion is divided on this 
issue, (irierson,! for example, suggests, that 
the Romantic literature seems to start from 
the tragedies of Euripides and the Dialogues 
of Plato. He claims Plato to be the first great 
Romantic. He contends that it is to Plato 
that the some Romantics have turned to find 
a philosophical expression for their moods. 
In his conception of the human mind and 
the importance he attaches to its proper 
development, Coleridge is a follower of 
Plato. The interfusion of philosophy and 
poetry that we find in Wordsworth and Shelley 
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belongs to the tendency inherent in Plato’s 
dialogues. 

It is also suggested that Romanticism 
comes from and with the Christian religion. 
The advent of Christianity subordinated llcsh 
to spirit. According to Heine Christianity 
is a power “in whose primary doctrine is 
contained a condemnation of all flesh, which 
not only gives to the spirit the control 
over the llcsh but will also destroy the flesh 
in order to exalt the spirit.” When Words¬ 
worth says; 

1 have owed to them, 

In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 

Felt in the blood, and iell along the heart. 
And ]>assing even into my purer mind, 

With traiuiuil restoration ; 
he is indeed in the primary stage of transport 
from the world of llesh to that of (he spirit. 
He regrets th.'tt iit his yoirthful roirtacts with 
irature the world of the eye and the ear was 
all in all: 

The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: lire tall rock, 
l ire mountain, and the deep and gloorrty 

wood, 

Tlreir coloitt s and their forms, were therr 

to me 

An appetite ; a feeling and alone 
That had no need of a rerrroler charm, 

By thought sitpplicd, or any irrtcrest 
Unhorrowed from the eye. 

The prcscrtcc of the spirit .•utcl its sigttilicance 
in the life of rtran is realized iir the following 
lines; 

And I have fell 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts:. 

The subjection of matter to mind and the 
urgency on the part of the body to do the 
bidding of the soul is probably the result of 
the Christian teaching. There seems to be 
nothing surprising when Heine suggests that 
the “Romantic poetry had its origin in 


Christianity” and tll^at it “was a passion flower 
which sprung from the blood of Christ.” 

According to another view, Romanticism 
dates from Spenser. The emancipation of 
the spirit from the l)ondage of social order, 
the unchaining of the senses and the free 
play of imagination that characterize the 
poetry of the Romantic Revival spring from 
that of Spenser. According to another opinion, 
Romanticism comes with Shakespeare. Roman¬ 
ticism in Spenser is a manifestation of instinct. 
It docs not emerge as conscious reaction 
to any accepted convention. There is no 
eonscions attempt on the part of Spenser 
to destroy the old rules of eom])osi(ion. He 
is not awate of timrn. Shakespeare disobeys 
the. elassical principles of dramatic compfisi- 
lion anil follows free, will in creating an 
admixture of tlie comic and the tragic not 

allowed by convention. 

There are also critics who suggest that 

the word ‘Romantic’ should be applied to 
a j)hase of English poetry which Ijegari in 
1789 with Blake’s “Songs of Innocence.” 
C. M. Bowra, for instance, says—“If we wash 
to distiiignish a single characteristic which 
dill'erentiatcs the English Roni.intics from 
the poets of tiu- i-ightccnth century, it is 
to be found in tlie imjjort.ince they attached 
to the imagination and in the special view 
w'hich they licld of it.”'* Bowra suggests 
that the live major poets, Blake, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Sliclley and Keats agree on one 
vital point that the creative imagination is 
the essence of Romantic poetry and Blake 
is first to put it into practice. Hence, tlicre 
is a measure of truth in the statement, that 
the Romantic poetry flowered from Blake. 

The writers of text-books suggest a mere 
direct date for the beginning of the Romantic 
poetry. They contend that Wordswortli and 
not Blake is the father of the Romantic poetry 
and that it dales from the publication of the 
“Lyrical Ballads” in 1798. They believe that 
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the year 1798 forms not only the beginning 
of the Romantic poetry but also determines 
its nature and temperament. We must, note 
that there must have been a kind of Romantic 
poetry before Wordsworth, and there indeed 
was but the poetry of Romance proper 
exhales from Wordsworth who was first to 
realize the need to liberate poetry from the 
bondage of classical rules and first to give 
this realizatiem a bold practical shape. 

The movement we call Romantic proceeds 
from him and he is tiu; pioneer of it. He 
writes in a style he purposefully believes in 
and has the courage to say that the other 
style is not good. His Prefaces are specimen 
of his condemnation of the Neo-classical 
poetry. His poetry is the example of the 
determination and hope with which he initia¬ 
ted the new form and incorporated into it the 
new content. Hence his position is unique 
and unprecedented. To suggest that Roman¬ 
ticism starts from Christianity is taking the 
matter too far. It is true that in rejecting 
the fiesli and elevating the spirit Christianity 
comes before Wordswr)rth. But Romanticism 
does not reject the Hesh totally ; it considers 
it a passage to spiritual reality. Flesh in 
Romanticism is not so much rejected as 
transformed. The sensuousness of Keats is 
only a thin margin between the flesh and 
the spirit. He has a physical perception of 
eternity. Chiistianity rejects the flesh hypothe¬ 
tically. To associate it with Romanticism is 
not to understand its nature. Romanticism 
springs from Wordsworth and not from 
St. Paul. 

These arc some difficulties we face as we 
prepare to study Romanticism. These diffi¬ 
culties are created by those who fail to see 
the simple difference between Romanticism 
Instinctive and Romanticism Historical, 
Instinctive Romanticism is an attitude of mind. 


It is that special way in which one reacts to 
the objects that charm and experiences that 
startle and fascinate. It is present in every¬ 
body, everywhere. It flares up as one 
sees a lightning in the sky or appreciates a 
thundering cloud. It resides in the sense of 
wonder and curiosity in every human heart. 
Instinctively, every poet is a Romantic poet. 
Instinctively there lies concealed in the heart 
even of a diehard classicist something of a 
Romantic poet. It is to instinctive Romanti¬ 
cism that VValler Pater refers when he say.s 
that Romanticism is “rather a spirit which 

shows itself at all times in various degrees. 

than the peculiarity of a time or school.” 

But this discussion is of infinitesimal value 
in a stiuiy of the histoiy and dcvclopnient of 
Romanticism. Historical and not instinctive 
Romanticism is our subject. Our observatitms 
and comments, as also considerations and 
conclusions, should he based on historical and 
not instinctive Romanticism. Hence, when 
we speak of Romanticism as (lowering fnjm 
Wordsworth, or of Wordsworth as the leader 
of Romanticism, or of Keats and Shelley as 
the poets of the Romantic Revival, we mean 
Historical and not Instinctive Romanticism. 
We must, therefore, remember that when we 
speak of Romantic poetry, or Romantic Age 
in literature, we have in our mind a particu¬ 
lar period of literary composition and a 
particular galaxy of poets writing in it. And 
that period, broadly speakiiig, begins with the 
poetry of Wordsworth and ends with the year 
1832 by which time almost all the Romantic 
poets die and Wordsworth, who lives upto 
1850, does not write much afterwards. 

1, Background of English literature: Grierson 
(Chapter on Romantic and Classical), 

2. The Romantic Imagination: The opening 
sentence. 




THE PROBLEM OF 

Dr. Y. 

No nation in human history has suffered as 
much as the people of Israel. Jewish commu¬ 
nity was nationally humiliated, socially crippled 
and made economically bankrupt when it 
became the target of Hitler during the Second 
World War. After a great human considera¬ 
tion the Jewish community received a national 
home, for which they aspired for years 
together. It was a happy day for them that 
the United Nations Assembly voted on 29th 
November, 1947 the partition of Palestine. The 
country had been recognised by most of the 
nations of the world and she has a proud place 
in the United Nations. Even Soviet Russia, 
as early as 17th May, 1948 granted dejure 
recognition to that country. 

Inspile of all this the unabated fued is 
continuing between her and neighboiiring 
Arab states, though owing to the unsparing 
efforts of the United Nations tlierc had been 
ceasefire and momentary peace. Israel is 
violently ijiterested in its survival. They have 
occupied some neighbouring territory by war. 
It was a chance that Israel could timely know 
the preparations of the Arabs, in particular 
of the U. A. R., for launching an attack on 
her. 

It is from her offensive posture that some 
Arab countries are realising the facts and that 
is why Saudi Arabia, one of the Arab countries 
has put forth a proposal for the peaceful settle¬ 
ment of a dispute in U. N. O. Israelis how¬ 
ever, feel that Saudi Arabia is guided by her 
own economic considerations and forgets the 
fact that never in the history of mankind has 
an agreement taken place, where the victorious 
nation has to lose everything and the losing 
nation has everything to gain. They feel 


PEACE IN WEST ASIA 

S. MEHTA 

Aquaba is with them, due to sheer force of 
power. They can not give it up, because it is 
their connecting way with the rest of the 
world. 

As regards the occupied territory, Saudi 
Arabian delegate wants that Israel leaves the 
annexed territory but Israel is not prepared 
to accept any terms of the Arabs unless 
and until she is recognised by all the Arab 
countries and Suez Canal is kept open for 
navigation to her. Then and then alone 
Israel feels she can think of terras of a 
settlement. 

As regards our country’s attitude India 
stands for peaceful co-existence. Our policy 
has not been fluctuating between sympathy 
for Arabs and aversion for Jews, but we are 
guided by human considerations for the toiling 
millions, who have been made refugees in 
their own mother land. On the other hand 
it is most unfortunate that the mighty nations 
of the world arc guided by selfish considera¬ 
tions. 

West-Asia is rich in oil. It has its 
strategic significance. It is a meeting point 
for east and west and therefore, imperialist 
powers feel that if they can control the Middle 
East they can control the whole of Asia. The 
Arabs were puzzled right from the times of 
the Balfour declaration by the British Govern¬ 
ment. British Government informed the 
Arabs as early as February, 1918 that its 
support to Jews went only so far as it is 
compatible with the freedom of the existing 
population, both economic and political. The 
Jews accepted the partition play in the hope 
that once a Jewish slate was established, the 
rest of Palestine would also be occupied. 
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The Arabs on the other hand rejected it 
and asserted their rij^ht to the ^vholc of the 
■Palestine area, riic Jews own large industries 
in the United States, wliere there has always 
been a wealthy and inlluential Jewish commu¬ 
nity. It is unfortunate that due to Jewish 
influence iir U. S. A., American administration 
is not ad()pting a right attitude in relations to 
this problem. On the other hand it has 
boosted her morale, to liglu against the Arabs. 
A small nation can not take courage to fight 
against bigger neiglibouring nations, who have 
surroundtHl Iter. It is the power ol some 
other nati(jns which has promoted her to 
resort to tiggrcsslon and deveIo]> such a 
resolute determination that it can flout the 
resolution td' the Uuitetl Nations with 
impunity. 

I'lie sad and sudden demise of .Abdul 
Gamrncl Nassar, the President of tlic Arab 


Republic has shocked the Arab world. Israel 
may take advantage of this position of helpless¬ 
ness of lire Arabs. Therefore, in the interest 
of world peace and security and to ensure the 
promotion of economic and social advance¬ 
ment of its people, India has to recommend 
peaceful co-existencc. Inditm (lovcrnment 
litis to do all possible things to accotnmodate 
Israel for its navigation in Aejuaba as well as 
in Suez provided it vacates ii-s aggression 
of Arab ten'il(U 7 . Saudi .Arabia’s resolution 
is a compromise and may appe.ir as humilia¬ 
tion to Arab em()liona]is!n and its resurgence; 
and also a set back to Israel wliicli is proud 
of winning the six day war. However, we 
have to save the succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war, wliich twice in our life 
lime has brought untold sorrow to mankind. 
Therefore, Saudi Arabia’s resolution should 

he tried with suitable adjustments to restore 
peace in Wes I-Asia. 




C. V. CHINTAMANl A SELFLESS PATRIOT 

N. RAJ A MAN I 


Chirravoori Yajnt'swiira Chintamani, 
throughout his life remained a staunch and 
selfless pitriot, with an unflinching adherence 
to his cherished ideas and ideals, even under 
severe stresses anrl strains. Though he was 
a politician yet his chara('lcr was void of 
opportunistic elements. Moreover, he posse¬ 
ssed a keen intellect and an cxtrordiiidry 
memory, which enabled him to bring out 
forgotten facts and figures with immaculate 
accuiacy. 

He was a doyen among Indian journalists 
and always fought for the freedom of the 
fourth estate. He earnestly wished that the 
civil liberties should be protected at all cost«. 
(.)n the whole he was a man, who fought for 
his country’s freedom from within his own 
frame work of strongly laid out principles 
and faith. 

Youthful Editor 


C. Y. Chintamani was not born with a 
silver spoon in his mouth. He was born in 
a poor Brahman family of Vi,iianagarain on 
11-4-1880. As he was poor, he could not 
hope for a hcticr education and a comfortable 
living. His early bitter experiences in life 
guided him through a settled course, from 
which he never faltered throughout his life. 
From a tender age he possessed a flair for 
writing and he could express his thoughts in 
a fine and flowing style. When this quality 
of his bloomed fully, it’s radiance attracted 
many admirers. Soon a way was opened 
for this budding journalist and he liecame 
the Editor for a weekly from Vizianagaram 
in 1898, only at the age of 18. Thereupon 
his social atid political activities began to 
blo^m and gave him an ever increasing 
popularity. 


From 1901—‘09 he began his travels 
through Madras, Allahabad and Amroati in 
the capacity of a journalist and Assistant 
Secretary to the Indian Industrial Conference. 
Finally he decided to settle at Allahabad, 
where he earned the friendship of the eminent 
Indian politician, Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
Tlieir association led to the launching of the 
Leader and Chintamani took control of it’s 
reins. When the Chief Editor of this paper 
spent his youthful energy in expressing his 
thoughts relating to politics, he soon found 
himself in the arena of a busy social and 
political life. 

Political Career 

Chintamani was a great admirer of the 
c.ongress and he enthusiastically followed it’s 
fight, for the freedom of our nation. But 
since he was a writer, he could not blindly 
follow the paths of otlicrs. His ability to 
analyse and assess the situations made him 
a great critic of certain well-known Indian 
politicians and their policies. Apart from 
possessing the ability to write, he was also a 
gifted orator. When this w'us noted, he was 
soon elected to preside over the U. P. Social 
Conference, the U. P. Industrial Conference 
and the U. P. Political Conference. When 
he made his mark as a politician he was 
elected to the IJ. P. Legislative Council, of 
which he was a member from 1916-’23 and 
again from 1927-’36. 

The first distinct turning point in Chinta- 
mani s political career came when the 
Montague-Chelmsford Reforms were in the 
making. The introduction of the Reforms 
gave the signal for the split in the Congress 
ranks. When the Joint Report of the Scheme 
was published in June 1981, the older section 
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’i- of the Congress expressed it’s view that 
though the scheme contained certain defects 
regarding it’s proposals relating to the 
Central Government yet in the best interests 
of the country the scheme should be suppor¬ 
ted. But when the special session of the 
Congress held at Bombay, passed the resolu¬ 
tion staling that the scheme was ‘inadequate, 
unsatisfactory and unconstitutional’, it compel¬ 
led the supporters of the reforms to formulate 
their own views under their Liberal Part)' 
banner. Gliintamai took an active part in 
working out the programme of the Liberal 
Party. However when the (rovernment of 
India Act was introduced in the House of 
Commons, the Liberals noticed that the Bill 
was not in “Conformity with India’s wishes 
and India’s requirements”. Hence they want¬ 
ed an amendment tf) the Bill and Chintamani 
joined the Liberal Deputation to England 
in connection with the scheme. In the 
Report of the Parliamentary Joint Select 
Committee on India he said “Better submit 
to the present unconstitutional government 
rather than to more reactionary and further 
more unconstitutional government of the 
future.” Chintamani’s work in the deputation 
was highly commended by his contemporaries. 

In December 1920 when the ministries 
were formed in the Provinces, under the 
Montford scheme, Chintamani joined Pandit 
Jagat Narain in the U. P. Ministry, as the 
Education Minister. For twenty-eight months 
he showed his calibre in the field of educa¬ 
tional reforms. In his manifesto to the 
elections of Jhansi, his constituency, he said 
“Secondary Education is the pivot of the 
whole system and no well considered expendi¬ 
ture to provide extended facilities and to 
raise it’s standard will fail to react upon the 
condition and progress of the people,” Hence 
when the actual opportunity came to put his 
thoughts into action he utilised it to the best 


possible extent. Secondary Education had 
it’s serious defects. It failed to pay much 
attention for the improvement of the mental 
calibre of the students. With the result the 
immature minds were unable to adapt them¬ 
selves to the rigorous university life. The 
Calcutta University Commission gave serious 
thought to the problem and reached the 
conclusion that the secondary education 
should be separated from the University 
education and should be made a self-contain¬ 
ed unit. Chintamani fully endorsed the 
Commission’s recomrnendalions and imple¬ 
mented them. Owing to his tireless cfl’orts 
a Bill for separate Board of High School and 
Intermediate Educ.ation was moved in U. P. 
which increased the facilities of education 
and opened the door of education to the 
poorer sections of the society. Thus 
Chintamani did not cease to work for the 
human welfare. 

The Montford scheme worked smoothly 
as long as Montagu was at the helm of 
aft'airs. But his exit from India spelt the 
death knell of the progressive movement. 
Like the Governors of other Provinces, the 
U. P. Governor tried to assert his authority 
over the internal policies of the Province. 
In sheer exasperation at the Governor’s inter¬ 
ference with the official machinery Chintamani 
along with his other colleagues, tendered his 
resignation. 

After a serious illness he joined the ‘Leader* 
in 1924, as it’s chief Editor. He pursued his 
firm principles through his convincing articles. 
The ‘Leader’ became one of the leading news 
papers of the nation and it acted as the 
mouth-piece of the Liberal Party, of which 
Chintamani remained the General Secretary 
for at least six years. But his love for the 
nation always stood above all his thoughts 
and this made him to enter the U. P. Legisla¬ 
tive Council in 1927. He remained as a 
member till 1936. 
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As a man of independent views and princi¬ 
ples Ghintamani had no liking for the 
Gandhian principles of non-violence and non- 
cooperation. Rt. Honourable Srinivasa 
Sastri observed that “He is, if anything, an 
example of ijidependcnce of judgement and I 
do not know of a single person whom he 
will consent to obey, eventhough that person 
may be a Maha-Mahathma.” Chintainani’s 
dislike for Gandhian methods sprang from his 
belief that it would be utterly impossible to 
make the people always to adhere to the 
philosophy of Satyagraha. He once comment¬ 
ed to Gandhi “You (Mr. Gandlii) alone will 
retain the Satya : all your disciples desire the 
Agroha." This feeling of Ghintamani should 
not be taken to infer that he was pro-British 
in character. It will be better to stress here 
that he, like any of the patriots likes to see the 
end of the alien rule over India. But he did 
not like the Gandhian method' of non-violence, 
winch he thought would certainly result in 
lawlessness. At the same lime when the 
government tried to cow down the movement 
with a strong hand he crticised the Govern¬ 
ment’s repressive measures to supress the 
movement. 

In the same way he had a distinct dislike 
for Gandhi’s scheme of national education, 
which formed the plank of Gandhi’s non¬ 
cooperation. He expressed his views under 
the caption “Independent Education”. “Our 
education cannot be improved by cutting off 
connection with the government and sitting 
under the grove of mango trees. Besides the 
government being the most powerful agency 
that a country possesses all new schemes rely 
for their success on government support.” 
When, during the second non-cooperation 
movement the Press Ordinances were passed 
by the government, some important papers 
ceased their publication, Ghintamani joined 
the deputation of A. Rangaswami Iyengar and 
Tushar Kanti Ghosh to wait upon the Viceroy 
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Sir George Cunningham. He made a deep 
impression as a spokesman of civil liberties. 

When the Govermnent of India Act of 
1935 was introduced, Ghintamani came out 
with a vehement criticism of the Act. He .said, 
“1 venture to describe the Government of 
India Act of 1935 as the Anti-India Act. I 
feel when I recall and reflect upon all that 
Government of India did, has done, and is 
doing and all that it refused and is refusing 
to day in respect of fiscal and commercial 
policy, I feel with some bitterness that the 
Government of India in these matters may 
not int:orreetIy or unjustly be described as 
the Government against India.” 

During the war Ghintamani expressed his 

disapproval over the Congress attitude of hesi¬ 
tancy and indecision towards the war. He 
was of the belief that for the safeguard of 
democracy and international morality the 
Congress would consider it a binding duty to 
support the Britisheis. At the same time he 
did not fail to press the claim for dmninion 
status and rapid Indianisation of the army. 

In recognition of his contribution to 
education the Allahabad and Benares Univer¬ 
sities honoured him with doctorates and the 
Lucknow and Mysore Universities invited him 

to deliver the convocation Adtlresses, For 
his services he was knighted in 1939. 

Chintmnani was a patriot witli an indepen¬ 
dent mind and fearless spirit. He was stamped 
a liberal on account of the fact that he firmly 
believed in the basic principles of liberalism. 
He fought through his words and deeds for 
safeguarding the civil liberties. He was a 

journalist, who did not rest for a minute in 
protecting the freedom of the press. 

He quoted Herbeit Spencer’s maxim in 

his ‘Indian Politics since the Mutiny’. “If 
public approbation comes, well and good ; 
if it docs not come, also well and good, 
though not ncitly so well and good.” He 
lived upto his maxim till his death 
on 1.7.1941. 



P. C. SORCAR—THE MAHARAJAH OF MAGIC 


P. THANK APPAN NAIR 


The Mali-irajah of Magic—that is how 
ProtuI Clhandi'.i Soirar, hlxc greatest magician 
the world has ever produced in recent times 
—will be reniemherecl for elevating Icgcnclcr- 
main from the labyrinths to the art of 
INDRAJAT>, fie raised the art of prestidigi¬ 
tation to the pinnacle of perfection. The 
Western world is indebted to this wizard 
for resuscitating this dying Oriental art from 
the quagmire of myth and legend to the 
loftiest heights. 

The repertoire of this prince among the 
prestidigitators included .such famous items 
as the sawing through the lady, blind-folded 
reading of any language or sign and cycling 
through the most crowded and congested 
streets of the Western world, cutting the 
tongue of one of his assistants, waters of 
India etc. Has the art of magic which he 
perfected to such diz/y heights of science and 
technology died with Prolul Sorcar ? 

No Indian or foreign wizard had bagged so 
many coveted awards and honours and earned 
the attention of the gentlemen of the Fourth 
Estate in the East and the West, as did ProtuI 
Chandra Sorcar. He travelled all over the 
globe as India’s cullur.il ambassador regaling 
the people with his mastery over sorcery. 
In fact Sorcar was a world citizen, at home 
with different cultures and in distant climes. 

No otic was better qualified to perform 
the arduous duty of a cultural ambassador 
oLlIqdia than ProtuI Sorcar for magic is an 
knows no language barriers. “The 


difference between East and West comple 
tely disappears when we come to mtigic. 
Ma gic lias brought East and West 
together. There is no geographical barriers 
in magic. People of Bombay or Boston, New 
York or Nagasaki are all equally amazed 
when they wilnes.s tlie miracle of sawing 
through a lady. Singers, comedians, theatri¬ 
cal actors and lecturers have their language 
problems—they become limited to those who 
understand their language, but magic (being 
mainly visual) appeals to all nations equally... 
Thanks to the universality of the Art of 
Magic, through which the East and the 
West have met in one common goal of 
brotherhood, friendship and mutual under¬ 
standing”, .says the maestro. 

Sorcar was once asked by a journalist 
what made him take up magic as a profession. 
Pat came the reply : “What a question ? I 
was horn in a family of seven generations of 
magicians. It is in my blood, old boy”. 
“Magic is my passion, I 'breathe magic—I 
dream magic—I work magic,” he added on 
another occasion. 

Born on February 23, 1913 at Tangail in 
Mymensingh district, now in East Pakistan, 
ProtuI took to magic a,s a duck to water. 
His father Bhagavan Chandra Sorcar did not 
wish his son to become a Jaduwallah. Caught 
in the act of practising a trick, ProtuI was 
profusely caned by Bhagavan Chandra. His 
filial affection knew no bounds and later 
on he applied an ointment to heal the wounds 
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of caning. Young Protul had often wondered 
whether he would ever be able to fly in a 
plane during those days of penury. “Strange 
it seems now, the plane is almost a second 
home to me, having to keep a busy schedule 
throughout the world”, he once told a jour- 
nali.st. Ilis father wanted Prottd to become 
an engineer. Unfortunately, Protul could 
not oblige the old man, but his eldest son was 
made an engineer in fulfilment of the wish 
of Bhagavan Chandra. “I could not have 
become an engineer. I was born into an 
altnospliere of magic. T breathed magic from 
the day I was born. How could I have 
become anything but a magician he asks. 

■After passing the Matriculation Examination 
in the I’irsl Division, Protul graduated in 
1933 with honours in Mathematics from the 
Ananda Mohan CJollege at Myrnensingh. He 
took to painting as a hobby which stood him 
in good stead in designing his own .sets. The 
road from Myrnensingh to Calcutta was not 
s<j easy as people have imagined. VV'hat young 
Protul did at first was restoration of the glory 
of ancient Indrajal and thus popularisation 
of magic and creation of an atmosphere for 
it at home and abroad. 

What is Indrajal riic answer is given 
by the m.igician himself. “Indrajal is an art 
—an art that entertains the eye and the mind 
through suspense. . It flourished in the royal 
courts of India. King Vikramaditya, Raja 
Bhoja, Queen Bhanumati, for instance, 
practised it. Further back, we find it men¬ 
tioned in the epics, in the Pantra Shaslras, 
in the Atharva Veda. Its masters kept it 
a secret. It was handed over from preceptor 
to pupil, father to son in greatest .secrecy. 
This too much secrecy killed magic in India. 
I want to lift it back to the status of an art 
it enjoyed for centuries in ancient India.” 

Sorcar interpreted the basic principles 
of magic through a series of articles and 


books in English, Bengali and Hindi. He had 
written about 20 books in English and Bengali. 
“Sorcar on Magic”, “Magic for you”, 
“Hindoo Magic”, “More magic for you”, 
“ 100 magics you can do” etc. are in English 
and “Indrajal : Magic”, “Hypnotism”, 
“Mesmerism”, “Chheledcr Magic”, “Sahaj 
Magic”, “Magic Siksha” “Oeshey Deshey”, 
etc. in Bengali. 

Sorcar’s writings arc unique in the annals 
of magic literature. “That it will perpetuate 
the name of the foremost Indian illusionist of 
history is less important than the fact that it 
advances a great art and the cause of Indian 
culture”, commented an American magic 
historian. He had made tall elaims for Indian 
magic in his writings and the Western world 
was sceptical about it. He demonstrated the 
wealth of liidian magic in 1934 in Burma, 
Siam, Singapore and Ghina. 

Sorcar was introduced to the Japanese 
audience in 1937 by the father of Indian 
Freedom Movemernt in the East—Rash Behari 
Bose. The land of the Rising Sun which 
gave him the first break also was where the 
legendary magician breathed his last on January 
6, 1971. Sorcar did accomplish what was 
considered iinpirssiblc before he passed away. 
In fact he wanted to retire from giving per- 
forin.mccs at the age of 60 and concentrate 
on research on magic for which the Govern¬ 
ment of Orissa had gifted him a plot of land 
at Bhubaneswar. Protul Chandra Sorcar 
has already trained his son Prodip (P. C. 
Sorcar, Jw.) to follow him in the profession, 
though he is yet to show the world his 
showmanship. No doubt. Prodip is a chip 
of the old block and has in fact shown his 
mettle by coming out of a sealed box which 
was sunk in the Hooghly. There is no doubt 
that Prodip will take over the magic wand 
from his father. Protul was able to put India 
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on the world map of magic and take the 
magic of tiie East in all its mystery to the 
West. What was the cause of Sorcar’s 
popularity ^ 

Not only was Sorcar a master magician, 
but he was also an imajniparahlc illusionist 
and shrewed'•liow mail. He. Avas a psycholo¬ 
gist and knew exactly wliat tlic public, 
whether in the East or the West, wanted. 
“Sorcar was able to demonstrate the advances 
made in Psychology as well as advances in 
magic as an entertainment”, confirms an 
aulherity. He u'as not a mean ad\crtiscr, 
a powerful jntb’ieist and an astute business¬ 
man in this rcspcel. He was a dynamic 
showman and a master in public relations. 
He w'as thoroughly versed in the strategies 
of publicity and stagecraft. 

Sorcar w'as fully conscious of the fact that 
magic was after all a visual art and grandeur 
was what was needed. He created opulent 
sets, beautitul costumes, big time lighting 
eircets. and best of all, wonders, mysteries, 
illusions, and deceptions from every country, 
every age, cv(;ry period. He had a huge 
library of magical books at his “Indrajal” 
(Calcutta residence) wlicre he spent hours 
in research woik. He had his complete 
production centre at his residenre w'here he 
built the most intricate illusions and painted 
tlie most magnilicent sceneries. Truckloads 
of materials accompanied him anywhere he 
went and he brought back cartloads of tro¬ 
phies. Years of hards work, minute allcntion 
to detail, constant stiiving after improvement 
and devotion to the craft went in for the 
crcatic'm of INDRAJAL. Though inost of 
us are familiar witli his repertoire of magic, 
it is necessary to say a few words about sawing 
through the lady. 

Sawing through the lady is the most 
intriguing item that has caught the fasci¬ 
nation of the West. An clctric saw is fitted 


to an operating table, A beautiful girl is 
brought for sawing. To drive home the 
fact that the saw is realy sharp, Sorcar 
presses a switch and places a block of 
wood near its sharp blade which sends clouds 
of shavings over the heads of the audience. 
The girl is then liypnolised and laid on the 
table. The girl is then out into two pieces 
by the whizzing saw and the trunk and torso 
arc exhibited separately to the audience who 
tensely hold their breath. Dressed in the 
same beautiful dress the girl emerges from 
no where (»nto the stage holding a bouquet of 
flowers in her hands to the astonishment and 
de.i'cning applause of the spectators. Sorcar’s 
sawing through the lady has been several 
limes televised and millions have enjoyed 
it. Of course some of the ladies have fainted 
in the hall and not infrecpiently enquiries 
poured in to find out the fate of the lady 
sawed through. 

Blindfolded reading of any language or 
sign was Sorcar’s another favourite item. 
The members of the audience are invited to 
write anything on a blackboard. He is 
heavily blindfolded by a thick black handker¬ 
chief over which another thick coating of 
flour-dough is applied. The magician reads 
the signs, symblos and words with his X-Ray 
eyes. He pointed out if anyone eoinmitted 
a mistake in writing the sign or symbol. He 
W'as a linguist; knew more then thirty langu¬ 
ages, 

Sorcar rode on cycles through the most 
overcrowded cities of the world. Place de I’ 
‘Opera’ Paris; Esplanade ; Chowringhec, 
Calcutta; Times Square; New York; London 
and other cities when the traffic was at its 
peak. He made the skeletons dance to his 
tune, performed the Indian Rope trick, 
produced pigeons and what not from nowhere, 
also ravishing beauties mysteriously during 
the show. He made rnotor wrs full of passen- 
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gers vanish and then drove them onto the 
stage. Girls floated in the air and disappeared 
mysteriously. He poured the water of India 
on and on. He supplied milk through 
conical newspaper containers to his audience 
of which they seldom could drink a drop. 
He added to his stock-in-trade a number of 
new items every now and then. His Sputnik 
Rocket illusion, Festival in (Calcutta, and his 
U. N. number arc in point. Another number 
which he used to perform, but lately 
discontinued, was the cutting oil’ the tongue 
of one of his assistants who was much 
too talkative. He invited the members of the 
medical profession to witness this hypnotic 
feat The heart and pulse of the subject 
stopped completely when the longue was cut 
out. His broomstick number was captivating. 
A newspaper boy on crutches was produced 
on the stage and Sorcar took off his supports 
by substituting a broomstick. He made the 
boy dance to the rhythm of hula hoop to the 
fun of the audience. Finally the boy left the 
stage with his real crutches. 

Magic, according to Sorcar. should not 
only delight but also provide food for 
thought. lie was doing his best towards 
this end. “Much more than what I have 
done for Indrajal needs to be done. This art 
as it was pei formed in ancient India is yet 
to be fully discovered. We have only sur¬ 
mises and conjectures now. We must have 
something more definite. That means 
research, intensive research”, the magician 
confesses. 

Left to himself, Proiul Chandra Sorcar 
was the most genial and charming personality 
in real life. He was easy to get on with and 
had a lively sense of humour. He was able 
to get laughs out of the most difficult situa¬ 
tions during his shows as in real life. Near 
Ballygunge Station in Calcutta by the side of 
bis “Indrajal”, there is a small tcashop run 


by one Rashbehari Babu. On one occasion 
I was sipping a cup of tea. The magician 
came there and asked Rashbehari Babu for 
a fish cutlet. He ate it. He asked for two 
more, to be packed and took out a ten-rupee 
note from the pocket of his vest. He handed 
over the note to Rashbehari Babu and walked 
away to the door, and asked. “Rashbeharida, 
haven’t I paid you a ten-rupee note ?” 
Rashbehari Babu answered: “Yes, you did 
give me”. The magician asked the tcashop- 
wallah to cheek it again. He opened his 

drawer, and lo, the ten-rupee note was not 
there. Rashbehari Babu told the magician. 
“Protulda, you did not give me the note”. 
The magician told Raslibehari Babu: “You 
told me just now I paid you the ten-rupee 
note. What nonsense: You say now that 
1 have not paid you”. With a broad smile 
on his chin, he handed over the note to the 
poor tcasliop owner. There arc hundred and 
one such instances I know personally, or 
narrated to me by people whf» knew him 
from his Tangail days. He taught a clerk of 
the Regional Transport Authority a good 
lesson. The clerk had an itching palm and 
was hesitating lf> register Sorcar’s new car 
without his qsuai 'fee’. This annoyed the 
mystifier. Within the twinkling of an eye, 
the day’s collection; which amounted to 
tliousairds of rupees; vanished from the clerk’s 
drawers and while the man’s sweat flowed like a 

a river, the cash reappeared. In fact the chap 
did not know it was Sorcar who had come 
personally for the registration of the car. 
Just after Sorcar’s marriage with Basanti, his 
mother-in-law brought a choice dish of de¬ 
licacies for her son-in-law. “There is nothing 
there”, he told her point blank and lo, when 
the cover was removed; (here was no'hing. 
Yes, he showed a trick to his mother-in-law. 
“There are tiicks of all trades, but my trade 
is full of tricks”, he told her. 
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Sorcar’s greatest service to India was that 
he upheld Indian culture everywhere he 
went. lie did not imitate tlie Westerners. 
The wcsterti magic, according to him, is 
mechanical and manipulative whereas Indian 
magic is j)rimaiily psychoh)gical. He was an 
Indian lirst and last and was proud of his 
heritage. He donned the dress of the 
Maharajah in order to proclaim this to the 
world. In Ins gold tissue eoat, jewelled 
turhan. and Vidyasagar shoes (i.e turned up toes) 
Sorcar was really a prince. Once a journalist 
had the impertinence to ask him. “Mr. 
Sorcar, you are not of royal hlood. Why do 
you wear the piineely clothes ?” Sharp came 
the reply: “Am I not the prince of magic ?” 
5orcar v\as not jealous of others. He did not 
mind others imitating him. His advice 
to them was to imitate and improve, if possible. 


A prophet is without honours. Sorcar 
was showered with top honours in Magic. 
The. Americans hailed him as the World’s 
Greatest Magician, though he did not make 
that claim on account of his modesty. The 
Germans awarded him the Royal Medallion 
ajid the Golden Laurel. He was an honorary 
member of the leading Magic Clubs of the 
world. Ho bagged the “Sppinx” Gold award 
(erjuivalent to Nobel Prize in magic) twice 
from New York. At home, he was awarded 
Padma vShri in 19o4. He had a red-carpet 
welcome anywhere in the world. He was 
made a I'cllow of the Roycl Asi.itic Society. 
He was the President of the All India Magic 
Circle, Calcutta and member of the Rotary 
Club. Sorcar was perhaps the only magician 
who fouled the generations anywhere and 
everywhere and any time and all the time. 




POETRY OF THE AGE OF CONFUSION : DINKAR'S HARE KO HARINAM 

SUBHAS CHANDRA BARKER 


Ramdhari Sinha Diiikar is among the most 
well-known poets in Plindi. Indeed a 
measure of his popularity is given by the fact 
that he was already become a household 
name. In Bihar, with the exception of 
Kcdarnath Mishra Prabhat, no other poet 
is held in such a high esteem as Dinkar. Tire 
publication of any new book of verse by 
Dinkar is naturally an event of considerable 
litci’ary importance. 

After long six years Diiikar has broken his 
poetical silence by coming out with one 
hundred and tw'o prrerns in the volume Hare 
Ko Harlnam (Published by Udayachal, 
Rajendranagar, Patna -16). It is dilFicult to 
classify the book since it contains jroems on 
dilferent themes and contradictory views on 
the same theme. Perhaps it is more appro¬ 
priate to call this volume a new queslimi rrf 
Dinkar—^a question which he addresses to 
himself as much as he addresses to 
others. lake every question, Dinkar’s (Question 
also arises out of his grave dissatisfaction with 
what is, and his craving for having something 
better. If Dinkar has not succeeded in show¬ 
ing a way out of the very great complexity 
of the present situation it is not very remarka¬ 
ble. What indeed is remarkable is the acute 
dissatisfaction of a person like Dinkar 
who has an important position in the 
existing scheme of things. It is in the dissatis¬ 
faction of a person like Dinkar that a true 
measure of the failure of the current system is 
to be .seen : It has not only failed to provide 
jobs to the unemployed educated but has not 
also succeeded in satisfying the ejueries of the 
older generation which had identified itself 
with the system. 

There is an irony underlying the title of 


the volume which suggests that only a defeated 
person takes the name of Hari (God). Dinkar 
can by no stretch of imagination be considered 
to be a defeated man. Unlike many poets 
of distinction who may have attained literary 
eminence but failed to gain material self- 
sufficiency, Dinkar, besides being a very 
popular and famous poet, has occupied high 
positions in public life and in government. 
Even now he is occupying a high government 
position. llis frustration can not be the 
frustration of the unsuccessful. The personal 
element in Dinkar’s frustration cannot be very 
great. His frustration is more largely a 
piojectif)n of the frustration of the nation. It 
is in this identification with the nation that 
Dinkar’s significance lies. 

Dinkar’s dilemma is best expres.scd in the 

poem “Padma”. When he shuts himself in 
to write poems his granddaughter knocks at 
his (io<n'. Dinkar asks what is more important: 
Is it what he is seeking in imagination or is 
it the baby who from outside is lovingly 
calling him This ililcinma has confronted 
many writers and scientists in this century 
who have often resolved it by concluding 
that it was their duty to leave aside their 
poetry, science and other cultural pursuits in 
order to be able to respond more directly to 
the call of humanity. It is this impossibility 
to shut out the cries of the agonized humanity 
that has turned many writers and scientists 
into political agitators. 

It is this awareness of the world outside 

the haven of the poet that leads Dinkar again 
and again to talk of the fire inside human 
beings finding cxprc.ssion. A highly conscious 
poet like Dinkar cannot indulge in the delu- 
siori that characterizes the work of many 
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smaller poets. Dinkar is very conscious of 
his creeping old age which he wants to fight 
to the end “with my back on the last wall of 
youth.” (“Budhapa” Ageing). Dinkar’s 
consciousness of his capacity and his full deter¬ 
mination to use it arc best rrflecled in the 
poem “Pavak” (Fire) where he conveys his 
resolve to defy the will of the oppressor to 
kill him in such a manner that the poet’s lire 
docs not come out. Dinkar says that the 
darkness of death he would light up with the 
light of his own lire. In many more poems 
Dinkar exudes this self-confidence arising out 
of the knowledge that there are men “w'ho 
can walk on the earth without touching the 
ground and who can stand in fire and yet 
not be burned.” (“Impossible”). 

But It is not long before he relaptcs into a 
mood of defeat. “Defeat is the fate of man, 
victory is but an accident,” he says in the 
poem “Defeat”. In another poem he says 
“Vanejuished <m all fronts I sing the song of 
defeat” ( “Road to knowledge” ). In this 
mood he becomes despondent of the value of 
knowledge and seeks to indulge in inaction. 
“To forget all knowledge and become an un¬ 
thinking child is man’s true pursuit.” (“Puru- 
shartha”—Manly pursuits). He even goes to 
the extent of swearing to say “You would not 
die if you stop thinking.” (Ibid) It is this 
type of thinking that can give rise to dictator¬ 
ship and military rule. It is the expression of 
an utterly confused state of mind—the same 
state of mind w'hich seeks social revolution by 
arming the vested interests with greater 
authority. If democracy has not been streng¬ 
thened because of the failure of those in power, 
the confused critics say, democracy should be 
killed and power be centralized further 
through the abrftgation of the constitution 
and the imposition of the Presidential system 
of Goyernment. The need to-day is not to 
fttop^inking but to think harder by raising 
questions not asked so far. 


But this pessimism is not true. Dinkar who 
also says, “Doubts are window which allow 
intellect to travel beyond limits.” He asks 
people to learn doubting which, if once consi¬ 
dered a sin, “we love now.” So long as one 
is permitted to doubt, to discover anew the 
virtue enveloped by darkness, even pessimism 
cannot be allowed to hold an absolute sway, 
'fherefore inaction is not what the poet 
recommends. To the contrary. He writes 
that everybody must endeavour tt) produce 
results by way of self-expression. As a fruit is 
the self-expression of a mango tree, so is 
poetry of the poet. And, by implication the 
action of every man. Poetry is the significance 
of the poet, the condition of his existence. 
If it ceases, the poet becomes a burden on the 
earth. ( “A Mango J’rcc” ). He reminds us 
that man’s prowess is seen when he walks on 
thorns, “He emits light only when he him¬ 
self burns in fire.” (“Radium”) 

Nevertheless the clement of self-contradic¬ 
tion is evident even from the most inadequate 
and incomplete discussion. It is seen in his 
ambivalent attitude to woman. In one poem 
he seems to say that woman is more obnoxious 
than poverty. Poverty and woman have their 
imprint on all the poets. But poverty may 
not yet be so painful. “But a woman ? 
Whether it is Tulsi or Tolstoy—he fares the 
same before a woman.’’ ( “Poverty and 
Woman” ). Fortunate'y this is not his only, 
or even his true, view of woman. For in 
another poem he goes straight to an opposite 
view to say, sensibly enough, that if one 
woman has behaved like a snake it does not 
warrant denouncing all other women. 
Woman, far from being a curse, “is the glow 
of the lamp of creation,” “the expression of 
the vitality of the nation.” To the poet, “To 
think of the form of woman is to fill up the 
mind with fragrance. To get a glimpse of a 
woman’s mind is lo gain a view of 
heaven.” (“Woman”). 
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Sometimes the poet chooses to be didactic 
as is to be found in the poems “Sabhyata” 
(Civilization) and “Purushartha” ( Manly 
Pursuits ) which are less than being poetry. 
Even as philosophy “Purushariha” is f|ucs- 
tlonable, historically untrue. It is a travesty 
of history to suggest that “Man was soft so 
long as environment was hard. Man’s self 
was less aggressive when man’s knowledge; was 
smaller.” (“Purusharlha”). Obviously the 
poet is confusing the destructive capacity 
given by science to man w'ilh man’s innate 
aggressiveness. VVhf;n man becomes aggre¬ 
ssive now-a-days he can I)ring about much 
greater destruciion than lie could before. 
13ut is man more aggressive now Dinkar 
evidently sufl'ers from the same unhistorical 
view which cri|)plcd («?ndhian thought—of 
considering the past better than the present. 
This is a V(;ry' wrong view and needs to be. 
refuted by all means, Uiuloubtcdly glorifica¬ 
tion of the past like a utopia, connotes a 
criticism of the status quo. but whereas a 
utopia prompts persons to action, a blind 
adulation of the past tends to push persons to 
inaction. 

But Dinkar is essentially a dynamic, 
forward-looking poet. Tlie function of poetry, 
as he secs it, is to fill up the voiil outside 
by bringing out the images roaming in the 
mind-to create sornetliing by i hurning the 
mental faculties. (“Poetry and Self-realiza¬ 
tion”). Dinkar is a daring poet who can 
challenge the sun and say “ I'lie strength I 
derive now comes not from you, but from the 
darkness, from the lamentations in the pit 
where your rays cannot reach.” (“ I'he Sun”) 


In is no longer the national or the political 
leader who gives him strength but the common 
masses whom tlic national leader could never 
reach. He despises those who “to fly in the 
sky feel no urge” and do not “flinch from 
clinging to the earth.” He has raised the 
pertinent question “While eating how many 
do get the real taste of the broad ?” 

What is the mantra he recommends for 
the defeated ? Not surrender, to be sure. 
“Do not give up the song of fearlessness”, 
he says. “The storm of the bad days is the 
clarion call ol some one whose grace is 
reflected in the merry noises of the morn.” 

1 herf'forc, although “sleep is the happiness 
of ilic night” and “awakening, danger of the 
moi ii”; Dinkar urges us to see the beautiful 
nature riding on the rays of the morning sun. 
Ibis dynamism is what makes his poems all so 
timely and worthwhile. 

My knowledge of Hindi is extremely poor. 
My ability to translate poems into English is 
still poorer. Nevan thcless if I have dared to 
oiler a ft“\v poems of Dinkar in translation, 
it is entirely out of a desire to share my 
pleasure m going through this volume with 
our non-Hindi knowing readers. If it 
prompts an abler hand to nndcitake tlic work 
of translating Dinkar’s poems in English my 
elTorls would be a[U])ly rewarded. For 
translation into English is one means by which 
we can hope to fighi the insidious propaganda 
that is being constantly carried on by the 
denigralors of this country (Which unfor¬ 
tunately include quite a few afiiuent Indians 
in key positions) running down its literature 
and culture. 
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SITA DEVI 


The boys were really enjoyhiff their meal — 
it was a pleasure, walcliiii” them. The poet 
informed everyone that the, nii>ht*sehool 
authorities had carried away liis entire stock 
of old newspapers. My father mentioned the 
letter from the Parsee youth and the poet 
remarked tliat he received innumerable such 
nrange letters. “If 1 could gather them all 
in a book, it would be a remarkable book 
indeed. Of course, I would have had to ask 
their permission—but, most probably, the 
poor fellows wouldn’t have refused”, he said. 
He also told U'' about the numerous poems 
sent to him from Madras, for publication in 
the Modern Review. Rabindranath laughed 
aloud and said, “ rticsc. Sir, arc so remarkable 
that they are bound to increase your number 
of subscribers.” A Menon from Travancorc 
had wanted to know what happened finally, to 
CJiribala, heroine of ’.Maribhanjan’. And he 
had also asked the poet whether he objected 
to his naming his new-born daughter (iitibala. 
Turning to my father he said, “1 was thinking 
of referring him to you, as I don’t know any¬ 
thing about copyrights on names.” 

VVe heard about the little girls who were 
his friends. 'I’hey all wrote to him and expec¬ 
ted long Ictleis from him but were furious if 
he did not folhiw their instructions. The poet 
hadn’t an easy time answering their letters. 

Rachel, the tiny daughter of the painter 
Rothenstein, had written him a letter saying 
that, though her calf was only two months 
old, it was a most wonderful calf. It was 
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gave was that Betty did not catch caterpillars 
anv more. Rabindranath said, “Now. tell 
me- how do I answer that letter? I would 
have had so mucli more to say if she had asked 
for my opinion, say, about Home Rule. But 
‘Betty does not catch citerpillars any more’— 
what should my reply be to that ? Santa, 
please think out a solution for me.” 

Santa, of course, could not find out an 
answer. Tlie best letter was from an Ame.rican- 
Indian girl. She had read one of his essays 
and had cut out his photograph from some 
newspaper. The lit tie girl would be very 
happy if Rabindranath visited her country. 
She was quite sure that East Indians and West 
Indians came from the same racial stock. She 
liked Indians very much and wished to marry 
a Hindu. Finally, she had given a detailed 
description of herself—prol>ably, to make the 
matchmaker’s job a bit easier. She ended her 
letter thus—“but don’t think it is a love letter 
to you.” The letter caused a lot of amuse¬ 
ment and Rabindranath said, “Her letter 
expressed no such sentiment—nor did I get 
any such idea—but she has cautioned me all 
the same. No harm, if she did write me a 
love letter, I should think.” 


The night-.school boys had finished their 
food and were now amusing themselves by 
having friendly fights with each other. 
Rabindranath left for home, and the school 
teachers sat down to eat. My mother served 
their food. Finishing our meal in a hurry 
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went for our evening walk. The boys were 
putting up a ‘circus performance’ that evening. 
They had the usual cloth fencing and were 
shouting out their programme with the 
beating of a tin drum. We had started out 
quite early but the show had already begun. 
There were two types of tickets—one was the 
ordinary and the other was for the 'box’. The 
‘box’ had only two seats. Rabindranath sat 
on one of then» and the empty one was for 
father, we were told. The boys were the only 
performers—there were no animals about. 
I he (wo who got the most applause were 
Dwijen Mukhopadhyay and Kuni, the tiny 
nephew of Santosh babu. (llowns are a ‘must’ 
in a circus. Jatiti Kar and his companion 
were responsible for these acts. They named 
it ‘Maja Kc Khel’ and though the children 
enjoyed it tremendously, we were not as 
enthusiastic, I'here was a ciicus band and 
same firing (;f blank cartridges. The poet 
left before the show had ended and we saw 
him standing in his front verandah when we 
returned home. Hearing our voices in (he 
dark, he said, "Well, Sita, how did you like 
‘Maja Ke Khcl’ ?” 

Our New Year’s Day finally came to an 
end. 

Early the next morning we received an 
invitation. Mrs. Sadhakanto Rai Chowdhury 
came to invite us to her son’s Namakarau 
and Annaprasan cercmonii^s. As the others 
were still in bed, I had to receive her, 
Rabindranath was to oHiciate as the acharya 
there. I hurried the others up so that all of 
us were ready in time to reach Sudhakanto 
babu’s house quite early. Everybody was 
busy and the cooking went on at a remarkable 
speed, 'I'he infant was bathed and dressed in 
clothes dyed in turmeric powder. He protes¬ 
ted in the usual way and refused to wear 
anything. The front porch of the teachers’ 
quarters was decorated with alpana, mango- 


leaves and painted urns filled with water, 
Rabindranath and Kshitiniohanbabu conduc¬ 
ted the service. The poet also fed the child 
his first meal of rice and named him 
Saumyakanto. 

The poet was leaving for Calcutta by the 
afternoon train. He left early so that he 
could pack his luggage. Fhe summer heat in 
.Santiniketan, particularly in the month of 
Baisakh, is terrible—only those who have 
experienced it would understand. The food 
was still not ready and I did not wish to 
return home in that hot sun. We walked 
towards the poet’s house, wishing to bid 
him farewell, as it would not be convenient 
later. The staircase was firey hot but we 
climbed it and found Rabindranath packing 
his hooks. Seeing us, he smiled and said, 
‘‘So, you have come to say good bye 

He stood and gathered his books together, 
so wc stood beside him and chatted. We 
were amused to hear him say that Mr.Anilrews 
was always restless and eould never stay in one 
plaee too long. Rabindranath himself was 
not known to stay in a j)lace for too long 
cither. He praised the education system for 
women in Australia and asked me, "Why don’t 
you go there and specialise in some subject 
Do yon wish to be .i lady-doctor I humbly 
exiiressetl my unwillingness. 

SuddiMily be asked, "Well, is the heat 
bearable here I said, "Wc have survived 
the Allahabad suniiner—'which is much worse. 
This isn’t so bad." The poet said, ‘‘It is not 
just the heat. A kind of desolation grips this 
place in the summer. The fields stretch 
endlessly before you in shimmering haze— 
there is no one about and everything is so still 
and silent. Even the sky above seems febrile 
and abandoned—the mood is altogether 
desolate. I don’t really mind it, you know'. 
The heat has never bothered me, so 1 don’t 
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sufTcr (luring the summer. 11 always seems 
to alfccl you more, if you talk about it,” Ho 
begat! to discuss his forolgii-tour and trai^els 
and remarked, "T am wondering what I can 
leave with you as a legacy. Why not take my 
wicker scats ? You can sit on ihcjn and 
chatter aua).” I’inally, however, he did 
not give those away. Looking around his 
sparcly-fuinishcd room, he noticed a pair 
of gaily-decorated hangiitg sheIvtN, made of 
wire and rope. ‘‘These <ue ver\ feminine,” 
he said, “T don’t have atty spices or other 
ingredients to store in them - you might find 

them useful." He took them down for us. 
They were beautifully made and w c used 
them for so many years, until they Ijioke into 
shreds. He tcasingly remarked, “If my ship 
sinks after a sulimarine attack -do remember 
that I left you gifts, howsoever insignificant !" 
He .'ilwavs teased us this way. Those who 
were fortunate enough to come near him, 


could never possibly forget him—did he not 
realise that ? 

We started to go nowg knowing that the.re 
were many waiting downstairs, to bid him 
goodbuy. Rabindranath said, “The more I 
get ready for the journey, the more I feci that 
T shall not be going this time. I feel like 
slaying hack, but again wish to set forth. 
I’hcre is a certain magic, a charm, ai)out this 
rpiiel, these open fields that seems to pull me 
and say, “This is so imich better.’’ But I 
shall have to tear through this magic veil.” 
His eyes seemed to look beyond time and 
spac(‘. on to a further distance. He lorced 
himself hack again to return tcj us and said, 
“if I don’t gcj, 1 shall I enl a house near the 
(Jaitga -say. near (lhaudern.agore and may 
be, write a few poems. If you come to see 
me, T shall read them to you.” It was time 
for our leave-taking realised. W'e bowed 

down and touched his feet and went down¬ 
stairs with lieavy hearts. 


(I ranslated by Sm. SHYAMASRI LAL) 
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Mazar-l-ShareeE 

We halted for (w’o days at Mazar-I-Shareef 
to take rest and make final preparations for 
the journey to the Soviet land. Here many 
friends, associates and acquaintances of the 
Maidana came and met him, '[’his p»it him 
in very gcjod cheer. Wc had a good look 
round tlie town and (he famous carpet and 
Karakul markets. This was in addition to 
the visit to the world-renowned Mazar which 
has given the name to the town. When we 
went there, wc disturhed the lumdieds of 
pigeons, which were living and breeding safely 
there. They got frightened by the sudden 
invasion of so many persons, which was un¬ 
usual in out-season. They flew around for a 
while but finding that wc did not attempt any 
mischief, settled back in their abodes. When 
some grains were scattered, they Hew down, 
ate them and in happiness gave a demonstra¬ 
tion of their song and dance with spread out 
plumes. I knew the Hindus do nor kill 
pigeons which lake shelter in temples and I 
was rather aggrceably surprised that Muslims 
also follow the same practice as the Hindus to 
the pigeons taking shelter in religious places, 
Maulana and some others said their prayers 
there devoutly. 

There was an office of the Trade Comnri- 
ssioner of Soviet Russia in the town and wc 
went there on invitation for tea jind met a few 
Russians both men and women, who were 
office staff and spoke Persian quite fluently. 
They were dressed in Russian village style, not 
in Eurapean style and they mixed freely with 
the local people. 


Wc had a little cconomir problem. The 
Indian people who came to sec the Maulana 
usually stayed on for the meals, whether we 
invited them or not. It increased the bill for 
food, ten or twelve such people joined us in 
every meal and almost out-numljcred us. It 
was discussed amongst (nirselves but there was 
no remedy. l'’oriimatcly it was for two days 
only. The worst part of it was that many of 
them were not politicals at all. 

Marketing. 

In the market, we did quite a lot of mar¬ 
keting, specially Dr. Noor. Md, who had 
emjugh money of his own. Karakuli Caps 
were bought by almost every one. I also 
liought one Persian Carpet, my bed size, which 
Cost about Rs. 50/- there, about half of the 
Indian price. I also bought one Postin (skin). 
It is a skill of a whole sheep, tanned with all 
Heeee but turned inside out. J’hesc arc very 
warm due to the wool inside but it smells a 
little. 1 bought it inspitc of the objection of 
most of the young friends in the party. But 
it gave rue great service and comfort when I 
had to sleep in tire open on the banks of the 
Oxus. All these marketing was because of 
the fear of no marketing being possible in 
Soviet land. We were not quite aw'arc of the 
New Economic Policy, briefly called NEP. 

Anyhow, two days passed weft and we 
started again towards the Soviet land. By 
this time the apprehension of being interned, 
not to speak of being litjuidated was complete¬ 
ly off from the mind of even the most appre¬ 
hensive. On the otherhand most of us were 
happy for being shown a shorter way, whicJi 
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took us three or four clays less, but also 
enabled us to follow the c ourse of the Kabul 
river up to the very scjurce and see the magni¬ 
ficent sight of miles and miles of multicoloured 
marble stone hills in their pristine; glory. It 
was hazardous no doubt, but I had gone out, 
not for safe existenc e, hut was game for all 
kinds of adventures. I had the pleasure of 
climbing the snow-covered 'raskaruon peak of 
Hindukush, vvliich was hardly as high as half 
of Ml. (Jouri Shankar, supp iscd to be the 
abode of Sankar (Shiava) and his wife, (lonri 
which was called Mt. Everest by Ecjrnpeans, 

The border, where we were to cro.ss the 
river O.xus was at Patakesai only tw'o days 
journey for the i aravans from Mazar-I- 
Shareef. I learn that a beautiful malalled 
road has since been constructed from Pata- 
kc's'ir to Kabul, vitli the financial and techni¬ 
cal help of Soviet Ru.ssia. Now' by Bus it 
may he two days journey from Kabul to 
Patakesar (or Tcrintv.) the inland post on the 
other side of Oxiis in .Soviet Ru.ssia. By ear 
it may he c)nly one d.iy or less. 

Balk or Bactria 

Out nc.xt and last stop in Afghanistan was 
at a Car.ivau .Sarai in a very desolate and 
desert like place. We were told that so rewhere 
there was the famous city talleJ Baktria, which 
was known as the Queen of all cities about 
2000 B. C., built by tin; Aryans. Zarathustra 
or Zoroaster the great religions leader was l)orn 
there and llourishctd .md spread his religion far 
and wide tnore than a thousand years before 
(dirist was born. rbronghont the middle 
East, his tcacliings arc even now considered 
with great interest by the people and there 
are a few millions, specially amongst the 
Parsces, who still follow the religion propoun¬ 
ded by him. He was indeed the pioneer in 
those ancient days. Greco-Baktrian civili¬ 
zation continued for a thousand years. Then 


Buddhism and lastly Islam, about 1400 
years from today. Nothing remains of Balk 
or Baktria, the Queen of all cities in those 
days,c'xcept a very few ruins of old 
monument. 

We halted for the night in the old Caravan 
Sar.u near the cjuecn of Cities. It was like 
the one in which I had lived the first night 
in .Afgliaiiisian near Dacca. The next after¬ 
noon wc reached Patakesar, a river port on 
the (Ixus, opposite the famous Inland port of 
Termez of Soviet Russia in Bukhara. 

We were all elated that wc had at last 
almost reached Soviet Land, whirh wc could 
sec indistinctly across the broad Oxus. Only 
the river stoorl between ns. Before the 
Aryans came across the Indus and the Ganges, 
the river Oxus played a very big role in the 
liistory .and progress of the Aryans. I hey 
w'cre primarily agrie.idturists and naturally 
loved to colonise on the bank of rivers. 
Before the Oxus it was the Volga. Waiting 
and plodding through the mountains and 
jungles of Afghanistan, with fear in »mr hearts, 
we were at last through our arduous journey. 

Emotional Parting. 

Tlic parting was really pathetic and full 
of emotion. The mine owners were paid 
ofF, with Baksish, including the price of the 
Mule that was killed by a fall from the peak 
of the Hindukush. 

They were with us for only.about three weeks, 
but in this short space of time wr earned their 
affeo.tion, for our treatment, specially the 
Maulana’s treatment of them was very friendly 
indeed. 

Then was the turn of the four personal 
atendants of the Maulanu Dr. Noor MD.Ahmad 
Ilossain and Jafiar Hossain. The four horses 
wore presented, one to each of them for 
looking after the animals. They were elated 
with this gift. 'Fhey looked at the gift horses 
not in the proverbial why but in great 
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delight. The information of this undreamt 
of reward was kept a well guarded secret up 
To the very last. In addition, they were 
presented with most of the untcnsils, we were 
using on the way. This was also a substantial 
gift. Each of the four got about Rs. 1(X)0/- 
Kabuli or Rs. 600/-Indian in cash and more 
in kind. But they were all weeping when 
they pul our luggage and bedding etc. on the 
open Terry Bo.xt. This was their last service 
to us. They feelingly embraced all <jf us 
including myself, though 1 had known thetn 
only casually before I started on the. journey. 
All of them assured that whenever we 
returned, they would come to serve their old 
masters. I’liis weeping farewell moved me 
also very dtrcply. 

1 remembered the day I had left India and 
entered Afghanistan. My feelings were some¬ 
what sicnilar as on that day. I v\'as most 
jubilant. But on this day I had Just a little 
he.sitation about what I might find in Soviet 
Russia. It may he disillusionment as it 
was in Afghanistan later on. But the prospect 
of going to*Pastures new, drove away the 
hesitation and I was as jubilant as the other 
companions. Tor the Maulana, it was a 
great hope and he almost fell like released 
from imprisonment 

On the boat we had another round of 
embracing and the final larcwell. The boat 
left the Afghan shore and started on Oars to 
cross the Oxus, but our men stood on the 
bank, waving their hands, and handkcrcliicfs 
as long as they could see us and we were also 
waving back. The horses also seemed to 
understand what was happening. The 
masters patted them farewell before getting 
on the ferry boat. They neighed and seemed 
to express their feelings at this parting. Ihe 
boat sped across in full view of the men and 
horses which gradually became dimmer ; and 
the Mauiana and some others were wiping 


their tears. I am less emotional, but felt at 
heart the pathos, though I did not show much 
outward sign. 

Adieu Afghanistan 

When we crossed the middle of the Oxus 
we were out of Afghanistan and were in 
Soviet Union, accorditig to International 
Rules and C-'ustorns. The river Oxus there 
was much broader than the Cianges in 
Oalcutla. When we could not see the men 
and liorscs on the, Afghan shore, our minds 
turned towards the occupants of the ferry. 
They were mostly traders from Bukhara and 
there were also two Russian women of middle 
age, cmph^yet-l at the Russian Trade Consulate 
in Ma/car-T-Shareef. Wc had met them there 
two days hack. They spoke Persian well and 
also a little Etrglish. Wc learnt that they 
were going home on 2/J months leave after 
one whole year in Afghanistan. After crossing 
half of the river, wc were technically in Soviet 
Russia but none felt like it till wc reached the 
sliore and the ferry was anchored and I we 
touched mother earth in Soviet Land. The 
ferry aiu horcd at a place, which was marshy 
land full of hogla weeds, where the feet would 
sink in the clay 3/4 inclics. The actual Port 
was about 3 hundred yards froin the water’s 
edge wlierc the ferry anchored. 'I’he Port 
shifted from place to place as the river water 
reredod oi advanced, according to the season. 
In siunmei the river is in full spate and the 
ferry anchoied in the Port, where there is a 
small colony and also brick built shops, 
offices etc., which were a rarity in Afghanistan. 
The other occupants left the ferry boat one by 
one and made their way with their light 
luggage themselves over the planks, placed on 
the marshy bank. The Maulana was so happy 
that he almost jumped out of the ferry, to 
touch the Soviet land with his feet. It was 
dcliverence for him. I was only half or a 
quarter as enthusiastic as the Moulana. The 
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first great handicap on alighting was that 
there were no porters there and wc had to 
take the luggage to the siiore ourselves. Ail 
our bedding and luggages big and small boxes 
or Chamandans were quite a load. The 
Servants who were handling the luggage, even 
making our beds, etc. were all on the other 
side of the C).\us, with the old civ'ilizalioii. 
The younger coiinades, had to do this hard 
job and I too lent iny hand ungrudgingly. 
The first lessons wc learnt in Soviet Land was 
self-help and Dignity of I.abour. Our first 
impressions on reaching Soviet soil, was 
positively disappointing. The New Economic 
Policy was already in full operation. 

Ahmad Mossain, was apologetic for the 
failure of our reception and Jaffar Hossain 
went with him to the shore, to find out what 
happened anti to make arrangements for 
porters etc., and also for a house or hotel for 
our stay. The Maulana, went tt) the shore 
with one or two others, to enjoy walking on 
Soviet Soil. Dr. Noor Md. had a colic pain 
and had to l)e left behind and 1 stayed with 
him as his companitm. .All the rest left one 
by one, with apologies to Dr. Noor Md. and 
me, and assming (hey would be back soon. 
While crossing the Oxus, the sun was setting 
and the glowing rays of the setting sun made 
the water of the Oxus literally red and wc 
entered Red Russia across, the Red (J.xus, but 
when wc w'cre at Termez, it was dark and 
Dr. Noor Md. and myself were left on the 
desolate shore with only one or two of the 
boat men as our companions. The worst of 
it was that Dr, .Noor Md. felt worse with his 
colic pain and started groaning, lie advi.sed 
me to take medicine and hypodermic syringe 
from his suit case and give him an injection. 

I hesitated a little but did as advised. I was 
my first and up to date the last injection, I 
had given to anybody. Before injecting I 
asked three times, whether the medicine 


and the dejse were correct. Being sure, I 
acted as the doctor advised. Fortunately, 
for Dr. Noor Md, he had relief very soon. It 
was a great relief to me also. After about an 
hour or so, wliich seemed an eternity, Jaffar 
Hossain, came with a few porters and they 
carried the luggage to a place, where 2 small 
rooms had been hired for our temporary 
stay. Maulana was already there. Dr. Noor 
M<1. managed to walk limping and Icatiing on 
the shoulders of JatVar Hossain and myself. 
Adieu, Afghanistan 

When the Ferry Boat, containing about 
50 persons, cro.sscd the imaginary mid-line 
and wc were it the Soviet Land (rather Soviet 
Waters) my thoughts were back in 
Afghanistan. For Maulana Obcidulla and 
his own group, it was a very great disappoint¬ 
ment. He bad stayed in Kabul for nearly 8 
years, planning big things for a grand assault on 
on British Imperialism in India. The plan 
to bring (lernian Arms from Germany and 
Turkish Arms had failed, and the prospect of 
further attempts on that line also collapsed 
due to the collap,se of the Kaiser ; but the 
victory of the Proletarian Revolution, in 
Russia, under the leadership of Lenin, raised 
new hopes in the agile brain of Moulana 
Obcidulla. 

In the Victory of Amanullah in the fight 
for Independence in 1919, in which Maulana 
and his colleagues actively participated, fresh 
vistas of not only continuing but also of 
deepening and extending the anti-British 
struggle opened up. It brightened up very 
greatly when through the agency of Ahmad 
Hossain, connections were established with 
Lenin and the Soviet Union and also through 
M. N. Roy who was specially instructed to 
explore all possibilities in this direction. 
Already some money, though rather in small 
(juantitics started coming, but the possibilities 
of getting huge quantities of arms and money 
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opened up and the Maulana’s fertile brain and 
indefatigable energies were directed for this 
end. 

It was at this time that hLs whole grandiose 
scheme was torpedoed by Atnanulla, under 
pressure of the British. The Maulana was 
naturally sorely disappointed. But irrepre¬ 
ssible optimist as he was, he decided to go to 
Russia, to explore all the possibilities of fight¬ 
ing the British with Soviet help). His plan was 
to .stay on the Soviet side of the Oxus in 
Bukhara or Termez and direct the operations 
against the British after making all arrange¬ 
ments with the Sov'iets, by high level talks in 
Mo-scow. His contacts with India through 
the fiery freedom fighter Wahabis on the 
Frontier, were deep and enduring and he 
planned to get their help ungrudgingly and 
even enthusiastically. 

The Moulana was irreprcssilile. Though 
his operations would be mucii handicapped, if 
he did not slay in Afghanistan, yet he tliought 
he could carry on from Soviet land, if enough 
rcasources and money were available. As far 
as men were concerned, he had enough in 
India and Afghanistan. He also thought 
perhaps, the Provisional Government of India 
could also function better from Tokyo or 
Bukhara, instead of from Kabul. Frustrations 
did not frustrate him. 1 could read his 
thoughts in the twilight with Oxus waters 
draped in the red rays of tlie setting Sun, 
when both Afghanistan and Soviets were 
becoming indistinct from the mid-stream. 

For Ahmed Hossain, also it was great 
tactical defeat to be ousted from Afghanistan. 
His only hope was, if Moulana could come to 
a big deal in Moscow. Maulana was rather 
unwilling to leave his strategic position in 
Kabuli even for high level talks in Moscow, 
but now he was compelled to do so, as the 
alternative was to be interned in Kabul once 
XQore under Ameer Amanulla, as it was once 
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before under Ameer Habibulla, father of 
Ameer Amanulla. It might have been liquida¬ 
tion also as Moulana had apprehended not 
without reasons. 

For the rest also it was a disappointment 
to leave Kabul though it was a new ven¬ 
ture. It was worth attempting, though they 
had been quite happy and comfortable in 
Kabul, and would not go unnecessarily for 
an unsettled life. 

For me, I was happy to leave for the 
Soviets. My plan to smuggle arras to India^ 
on a ])ig scale from Kabul had not succeeded 
and I did not also make much serious attempts 
as a much more grandiose scheme, to work 
as an important executive of the new explosive 
and ordinance factory in Kabul had been itl 
sight. When this hope was gone, I was 
restive and glad to leave for a new venture* 
My only regret was that I could not have an 
extensive tour in Afghanistan, Bamian, Baikh^ 
Herat, Kandahar and specially Gazni, with 
which India’s fate had a rather sad and much 
regrettable connection. These were however 
very minor considerations. 1 was therefore 
perhaps the happiest of the group. Others 
had spent in Kabul long eight years through 
stress and strain. For me it was about 8 
months only and I had the best of both the 
worlds in Kabul. But as it was not the 
purpose, for which I had gone to Kabul, I 
was naturally happy, when much better pros¬ 
pects of pursuing my prime object, namely 
smuggling arms to India came to me suddenly, 
without asking or trying for it. In this slate 
of mind there was very little talk amongst 
ourselves, and we bade adieu to Afghanistan. 
Ancient Land with Modern Ways. 

Afghanistan is now being described by the 
Afghans as an ancient land with modern ways, 
in the pictorial history of Afghanistan publi¬ 
shed by the ministry of planning of the Royal 
government of Afghanistan. It is no exaggera- 
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tion. Remains of stone age civilization are 
found in Northern Afghanistan in Aiig Kaprak, 
Dadil etc, experts, claim that these are of 
50,000 years before Christ was born. 

Aryans came anti settled as early as 3000 
B. C. in Northern Afghanistan in Bakhtar and 
the towns Mazar-l-Sharccf, Q^Liatagan, 
Badakshan, Maimna etc. These claini conti¬ 
nued history from those prehistoric days. The 
Aryans continued to advance from Afghanistan 
to the West to Pei'-ia. to the South and East 
beyond llindukush to India. 

A powerful kingdom of Aryans W'as formed 
about 2000 B. C. in Bukdhi or Baklria (or 
Balkli of today). 

Here flourished Zaratliustra (oi Zoroaster) 
about 1000 B. C. during the reign of 
Gusthuspa. Zoroaster was a religious reformer 
famous in those days at the dawn of ancient 
Aryan civilization. His teachings spread in 
Balkh and the whole of Afghanistan and 
beyond. 

Alexander came about 700 years afterwards 
and after 4 years of bitter struggle, conquered 
and occupied a major part of Afghanistan 
which was called Aryana then. 

For two hundred years the Hellenic rulers, 
starting with Dcodotus ruled in Balkh, but the 
advancing Cythians forced the last Hellenic 
king, Hellcacles, to shift to Kapisa (Kapichi) 
South of llindukush near Kabul and he 
organised a new' kingdom there. 

After another two hundred years Kajula 
Kadphises laid the foundation t>f Kushan 
Dynasty in Northern Afghanistan. About 50 
years after Christ was born. Kaniskha, the 
Great, the third Kushan King, extended his 
sway far beyond the Oxus and far beyond the 
Indus, deep into India. Art and literature 
flourished. Bakhtari language which form 
the basis of modern languages of Afghanistan 
was also much developed in those days. The 
do wo, fall of Kushans came in 300 years follow¬ 


ed by the rise of Kaidasis or Little Kushans, 
They were followed by Yaphalites in about 
100 years. 

Buddhism was in the effulgence of its glory 
and from Kapichi (Kapasi) Buddhism spread 
to China and beyond to Vancouver and even 
to Mexico. 

Towards the end of the ninth century the 
Muslim kingdom oj Aryana was formed and 
was named Khorasan. Towards the end of 
tenth and beginning of 11th century Sultan 
Mahmud of Gazni, annexed Persia, most of 
India (including present day West Pakistan) 
and part of trans-Oxonia also. Since then 
the invasion of Mogol hordes, Under Chenghis 
Khan, Parnur Lane, of Nadir and Baber etc., 
are parts of modern and medieval history. 

I’lius Afghanistan has been the cross-roads 
of many civilisations. 

It was also the ancient tratle route between 
Russia in the North and the Indian Peninsula 
in the South, China etc in the East and Iran, 
Middle East and Europe in the West. It was 
also the usual route through which culture 
from different countries flowed backwards 
and forwards. Marcopolo, I ban Batuta and 
Huent-tsang are notable examples of the 
carriers of civilisation from country to country. 

Switzerland of Asia. 

Afghanistan is land logged and has no 
access to the Seas and hence, after achieving 
independence from the British in 1919, it has 
been the policy of its rulers to develop 
Afghanistan as the Switzerland of Asia. 
That country also has no access to the sea and 
is surrounded by France, Germany and Italy. 
There are other similarities also. Both arc 
small countries of 250,000 and 150,000 Sq. 
miles respectively most parts of which are 
mountaineous. The population of both are 
about one crore and half a crore respectively 

Inspite of all the wishes and efforts, 
Afghanistan has not been able to progress 
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much in the direction of becoming compara- 
able to Switzerland which is one of the most 
advanced and developed countries of Europe. 

Absence of railways, in North, South, 
East or West is the greatest handicap. There 
was an attempt to start building railways fifty 
years back, but it did not extend more than 
five miles from Kabul to Darul Aman, 
the projected New capital. With the 
conquest of Kabul by Bachha-c-Sakao in 
1930, all dreatns and plans were set at nought 
and neither the railways nor Darul Aman, 
progressed much. 

Under the present Ameer Zaliir Sha, and 
Prime Minister Dane! a f ive year Plan is in 
operation and all round progress is notice¬ 
able, which could not be dreamt even, in 


1922, when we left Afghanistan. Russia and 
U. S. A. have helped to build a modern air 
port in Kabul and Kandahar respectively.. 
Metalled bus and truck roads have been 
constructed by both these countries in 
diflerent regions, Germany is helping to • 
build a University and France, a literary 
centre and a museum. 

So, instead of Afghanistan, developing 

from the Camel and Horse age to Railway 

Age, it is actually going one stage further to 

automobile age, if not to air age itself, 

through Aryana, tlie Afghan Airline, in which 

I have travelled and which is quite up-to-date 

even with exp(u't and efficient Air Hostesses, 

who arc comparable to their European 
counterparts. 



Current Affairs 


Pakistan’s Mental Condition. 

The hijackin'^ of the Indian Airlines plane 
and its sul^scquem destruction by two proteges 
of the Pakistan Oovernment, naturally bring 
up in the public mind the (luestion of the 
psychological back grejund of the dastardly 
outrage. All ctiininal conduct of a political 
type have their origin in the mental condition 
of the community which breeds the ofTcnders. 
Pakistan began its political self-expression even 
before its birth in August 1947, through 
murders, riots and sporadic crimes. To this 
wjis added their customary practice of brazenly 
denying their complicity with all crimes which 
they corninitled. Thus when the Pakistan 
Army discarded its uniform, put on the clothes 
of tribal Paihans and tried to occupy Kashmir, 
the Pakistanis kept up their denial of having 
any hand in the attacks, the rapes, plunder 
and arson their arrny-men committed in 
Kashmir territory for long months. Even¬ 
tually, however they were forced to admit 
what they had done. The 1965 war too was 
woven into lies of a great variety. The 
Pakistanis deny their own crimes as a matter 
of course and do not feel any shame when 
forced to admit what they have done. When 
the Polish Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs 
was killed by a P.ikistani truck diivcr in the 
Karachi Air port the Pakistanis tried to explain 
away the murder as an accident. This of 
course did not wash. Now the destruction of 
the high-jacked Indian plane in Lahore Air 
Port has become a part of K.ishmir’s War of 
Independence (hough why that war was 
fought in Lahore with the assistance of the 

Pak^tan government was not explained by 
t^^^ameless lie. 


Pakistan has all along supplied arms to 
Indian terrorists in Nagaland, Mizu country 
and elsewhere. A large fifth column has been 
maintained in India by Pakistan, whose work 
is to create inter-communal tension and to 
instigate riots. We do not know how the 
Pakistan government hope to prove that their 
arms supplies to and their training centres 
for rebel Nagas are something utterly Islamic. 
The e people are not even Muslims. Lack of 
Principles makes criminality easy. But, sooner 
or later, retribution comes. What has now 
happened in East Pakistan in tlie elections will 
have its repercussions on the great political 
bluff that Pakistan represented in the society 
of slates. 

The hi-jacking of the Indian plane was 
arranged by the Pakistanis. When the plane 
landed in Ijahore the hi-jackers were feted 
and made much of by the Pakistan government 
men f(uite openly. The hi-jackers did not 
carry quantities of high explosives with them ; 
but these were supplied to them at Lahore 
to enable them to destroy the plane. If the 
hi-jackers were freedom fighters seeking 
political asylum in Pakistan, why were they 
allowed to slay in the plane after they arrived 
in Pakistan ? Why were they permitted to 
dictate to Pakistan government men as to their 
continued occupation of the plane ? Political 
refugees can not and do not order about 
government servants of the asylum granting 
country in regard to any matters connected 
with their stay in the host country. These 
two hi-jackers continued to occupy the plane 
and did not hand it over to the Pakistan 
authorities as they should have necessarily 
done had they been genuine seekers after 





political asylum. Pakistan .government, there¬ 
fore, connived at all that these criminals did 
after they arrived in Lahore Air Port. Pakistan, 
therefore, was responsible for the destruction 
of the plane, by aiding and abetting the 
hi-jackers in their crime. 

What goes on in USSR 

There are many national, racial and 
culturally distinct communities in the USSR. 
Some of these communities have not yet been 
integrated into the greater political body 
known as the USSR, inspite of all efforts and 
arrangements for indoctrination, brain washing, 
punitive measures and all the rest of the politi¬ 
cal pressurisation that Moscow carries out to 
slowly wipe out the distinctive characteristics 
of the peoples, who at one time were subjects 
of Czarist imperialism, and arc now kept 
within the USSR, not exclusively llirough love, 
friendship and common adherence to political 
ideals which the communist party leaders 
provide for all who belong to this super state. 
There are maixy disbelievers among the non- 
Russian communities. Ukraine, for instance 
set up a terrific resistance. Thousands were 
killed, deported and imprisoned in order to 
enforce the will of the .single-party of the 
Moscow communists on the rest of the 
communities of the USSR. Apart from 
Ukraine, there arc Byelorussia, Azerbaijan, 
Kirghizia, Tadzhikistan, Uzbekistan, Turkme¬ 
nistan, Kazakhstan, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
.Armenia, Geoigia and several so-called autono- 
maus Soviet socialist republics. The Russians 
of course outnumber all other nationalities 
and impose their domination over all others. 

In t959 there were 1.14.1 m. .Russians, 37.3 m. 
Ukranians, 7 m. Belorussians, 6 m. Uzbeks, 
S>m. Tartars, 3.6 m. Kazakhs. 2.9 Azarbaijani- 
ans, 2Jim Armenians, 2.7 m .Georgians, 

2.3 m iLithuanians, .2.3 m. Jews, 2.2.m. 
Mpidanans, L6 m. Germans, 1.6 <tn. 


Chuvashes, 1.4 ra. Latvians, 1.4 m. Jadahiks, 
1*4 m. Poles, 1.3 ro, Mordovians, 1 m. 
Turkmenians and some Bashkirs, Estonians 
and Kirgiz. The Russians have much more 
than an absolute majority and they know that 
the USSR arc their empire. Those who defy 
the Communist Party leaders of the Kremlin 
are reported to spend their lives in concentra¬ 
tion camps. 

Apart from these subjugated nations of the 
communist empire there are other states which 
are not members of the USSR but have their 
own independent political organisations. But 
they cannot carry out any political or econo¬ 
mic reforms of their own choice. Hungary 
tried to do so and was forced to toe the line 
by the'Russians with, a ferocity which was in 
no way softer than what the soldiers of the 
Czars could have displayed. Czechoslovakia 
was rapped on the knuckles in a merciless 
fashion when she tried to introduce a little in¬ 
dividuality in her social.economic organisa¬ 
tion. East Germany, Rumania, Bulgaria and 
others wait and watcb the growth and deve- 
iopmeut of Russian might. The hard core 
Russian attitude is similar to the Chinese 
variety of party tyranny. While the Russians 
remain true to their bigotry they will be 
friends of the Chinese, at least in spirit. 

Railway Trains Run As They Can 

Railway trains in India arc seldom on time 
and those who travel by the railways can not 
make any finely cut time schedules. This 
certainly causes great losses to the public and 
should be remedied, if that is at all possible. 

A very potent cause of delays is alarm-chain 
pulling by passengers. Chains are pulled and 
trains stopped by irresponsible passengers to 
get off the trains at chosen places. They also 
pull chains-outside the stations to avoid .pro¬ 
duction of tickets which many ‘passengers 
habitually donot procure. The railways there¬ 
fore ^areeonsideting^the disconnesthigrof alarm 
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chains. This will have dansieroiis consef|uen- 
ces, as passengers, at times require to stop the 
trains tor reasons wliich are genuinely alarm¬ 
ing. Fures occur at times, roi)hcrs enter com¬ 
partments, molestations of women take plucci 
cltildrcn fall out, passengers fail to get in and 
out of carriages in time and stay hanging on 
to doors or windows precariously and other 
emergenrics develop which demand immediate 
stopping of the trains. So that abolition of 
the alarm signal mechanism is not a vi ry 
happy solution of the problem of misuse of the 
system. Some other preventive mechanism 
should !)e introrliiced by which miscreants may 
be jjrevenled from gaining any advantage by 
stopping the trains. An electrical device to 
lock all doors when the chain is pulled may 
prevent the chain pullers from getting out of 
the coaclif;s after the train stops. A red light 
may be automatically switched on outside the 
doors of the coach from which the signal has 
been sent by pulling the chain. This will assist 
the guard to hKate the chain pullers quickly. 
Telephones may be introduced too for finding 
out wliy the chain has been pulled, before 
stopping the train. 

Other reasons for the late running of trains 
can be lound in the easy going oul-lf)ok of the 
railway cmplf)yees who operate signals, handle 
line-clear passes, render station service to the 
trains coniing and going. A punctual running 
bonus may be introduced to reward the timely 
running of trains. Imprisonment for tfie 
offence of chain pulling wilhoul a Just reason, 
may be introduced too. As things arc now the 
total loss of train time per day all over India 
must run into thousands of train hours. And 
no one is doing much about it cither. 

Socialisin of the Wrong'Sort 

Socialism which aims at the most gainful 
use of social resources, namely labour power, 

S total resources, capital instruments and aids; 
fct^tributes the national product in a 


manner which assures the greatest good of the 
greatest number ; is the right sort of socialism. 
Dr. Niranjan Dliar, writing in Swarajya, says 
“The so-called socialism of our Prime Minister 
is essentially negative in character. It aims 
not so much at improving the lot of the 
common people as indulging in the politics of 
piracy. She thus docs not strive for increasing 
the production of the country but strikes at 
the big industrial houses. She has faith more 
in a higher taxation rate than in higher pro¬ 
duction rate. The result is a crippled 
economy which in its turn means less revenue 
and more unemployment”. Tlie idea I)ebind 
this is a short cut in economic reasoning. If 
any one is growing more afiluenl he must be 
exploiting those who arc not growing rich. 
One does not stop to think when following 
this easy way to economic conclusions, whether 
the richer persons arc more productive and 
the poorer relatively idle and unproductive. 
A mere examination economic life of the 
millions who produce nothing in India should 
convince (he Prime Minister that these 
millions should be given work of a productive 
nature which cannot be arranged just by taxing 
those who are doing produc tive work, at a 
prohibitively high rate. There are many 
things that must be done for the fuller econo¬ 
mic development cif the country. These are 
road building for linking up the hundreds of 
thousands of villages which arc now without 
road connection with other villages, towns and 
rail heads. Thcri there are railways that must 
be F)uilt, electrification that must be done, 
dwelling houses which should be constructed, 
labour intensive industries to be set up in the 
rural areas, intensive cultivation work, deve¬ 
lopment of fisheries, poultry farms, dairies, 
piggeries etc. etc. As more men and women 
find gainful employment the demand for 
consumer goods will increase ; and that will 
inevitably lead to economic progress. Whether 
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that will be socialism or just a fair and just 
social organisation, should not give a headache 
to clear thinking persons. Political heads ache 
when propaganda fails. The Prime Minister 

pins her faith on the word “socialism” which 
appears to be a vague and general description 
of no clearly stated economic system but only 
of a line of propaganda aiming at economic 
justice achieved haphazardly without any 
definite plans or principles. 

Britain sells Arms to South Africa 

The Prime Minister of Great Britain has 
decided to sell arms to South Africa. This will 
add considerably to the military potential of 
South Africa in so far as Britain has highly 
developed industrial resources which w'ill help 
the production of military equipment for 
South Africa. If Britain does not sui)ply 


certain arms to South Africa these will never 
be available to that country as South Africa 
wotild hardly be able to produce those arms 
by their own effort. So Britain is helping to 

strengthen the military might of the land of 
racialism and apartheid. Naturally this is not 
liked at all by the African nations. They feel 
that without this military aid from Britain 
South Africa would never be able to stand up 
against the combined strength of the African 
countries. This Arms sale therefore might 
break-up the commonwealth. What is signi¬ 
ficant is that Britain may lose more in trade 
by antagonising the African States than gain 
by her sale of Arms to South Africa. But 
Mr. Heath suffer.s from a special variety of 
cus.se(hiess which he likes to call “minding 
his own business” or sticking to his principles. 
The worldcalls it crude cussedness nev'crthcless. 


We have received a letter from the Vidyasagar Bhavan Samrakshan Samiti ! 
which is being reproduced below. Needless to say we consider the aims and 
objects of the proposed organisation nationally important and necessary. We 
would appeal to the general public to render all assistance to the Vidyasagar 
House Preservation Society. 

—Editor, THE MODERN REVIEW 

The Editor, Modern Review 

Calcutta 

Dear Sir, 

It is presumed that you have read through the reports which appeared 
in different newspapers that V'idyasagar Bhavan Samrakshan Samiti in a memo¬ 
randum to the Governor of W.B. Sliri S, S. Dhavan, made an appeal to him to 
perpetuate the memory of Vidyasagar by preserving the house in Calcutta, 
where he lived for the last fifteen years of his life. 

Vidyasagar built this house at Badurbagan (36 Vidyasagar St, Cal-6) in the 
year 1876, and here he set up a library which became famous for its rare 
collection of books. 

In its memorandum the Samiti has appealed that this house should be 
acquired and converted into ‘Vidyasagar Bhavan’ where his library may be 
preserved and a research institute may be set up. 

On behalf of the ‘Samiti’ I would request you to give us your full co¬ 
operation and voice our demand though the pages of your esteemed journal. 

Yours faithfully 
Santosh Kumar Adhikari 
Secretary 
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Conditions in the Coai-Fields 

The Coal Fields are a hot bed of lawless¬ 
ness and general insecurity, as will be seen 
from the following news item reproduced from 
the Coal Fiald Tribune : 

Asansol, December, 15. The mysterious 
murder of Shri P. K. Roy has created a great 
consternation amongst the Mining Engineers. 

Shri Roy who was the Superintendent of 
the collierie.s of Ms. Equitable Coal Co. was 
stabbed to death on December 9 on his way 
from his office to his nearby Bungalow at 
Mcthani Colliery in the evening by some 
unknown assailants. He was rushed to 
Sanctoria hospital where he was declared 
dead. 

Indian Mine Managers’ Association was 
rudely shocked at this murder. Shri B. M. 
Prasad, its President and ShriJ. C. Ojha, its 
Hony. General Secretary condemned this 
brutal murder. They said that Mining Indus¬ 
try would be paralysed if no effective measures 
were taken to ensure safety of managerial 
staff. 

Many Mining Engineers attended the 
funeral of Mr. Roy at the Dishergarh Ghat on 
December 10. 

Coal Board Neglected by Government 

The Coal Board of the West Bengal Coal 
fields appear to be totally neglected by the 
Government. Mining being a Central Govern¬ 
ment reserve and West Bengal being the 
favourite State of the Delhi Government ; one 
does not have to look for a cause of this 
penurious management of a highly profitable 
department of Central administration : 

10 


Goal Board, as it stands today, required, 
complete re-orientation and re-organization 
to keep pace with the increasing complex 
problems in the present day coal mining 
industry. Compared to the increase in coal 
production and multiplicity of mining prob¬ 
lems, the Coal Board appears to be ill-slaffcd. 
The total number of cases are said to have 
been handled by Coal Board increased to 
4664 during the year 1968-69 as against 678 
during 1954-55. 7'he assistance is said to have 
been paid in 1968-69 rose to about Rs. 80 
million from about Rs. 4.88 million in 1954.55, 
These are some of the glaring instances of 
work—-load shouldered by a handful of tech¬ 
nical staff. Only 13 Inspecting Officers man 
the 13 Circles in the field with their Offices 
at Asansol, Dhanbad and Nagpur. Curiously 
enough, only one Deputy Chief Mining 
Engineer is in overall charge of the vast 
coalfield. I'hesc technical officers in the field 
are mostly engrossed in processing claims and 
find little time for more important technical 
exercises and inspections leading to scientific 
mining which they are meant for. 

Recently, Goal Board came up to public 
criticism. But in view of its present set up, is 
Coal Board respt)nsib]e for such criticism ? If 
criticism is to be levelled, Government’s unrea¬ 
listic policy is to be criticised. Manning, 
commensurate with work-load is the criterion 
for the efficient performance of an Organisa¬ 
tion and for that matter Coal Board is the 
worst-staffed Organisation connpared to any 
other in respect of the Mining Industry. 
Government’s ill conceived policy is respon¬ 
sible for that. 
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Wages in Electricity Undertakings 


Wc reproduce the following wage scales recommended by the Central Wage Board for 
Electricity undertakings from the Labour Gazette of the Government of Maharashtra. 

The Board recommends the following 21 scales of pay for the different categories of 
workers and employees (both technical and administrative) in which all of them would be 
placed in the manner suggested licicafter ;— 

Technical 


Sr. No. Scale Span 


1. 

Unskilled 

.. 55--2(10)—75-3(5)-90 

15 years. 

2. 

Semi-skilled B 

.. 70 -2(3)—76-3(6)--94- -4(6)—118 

15 years. 

3. 

Semi-skilled A 

80- 4(10)—120 -5(5)—145 

15 years. 

4. 

Skilled G 

. no -5(5)- 135 -6(10)—195 

15 years. 

5. 

Skilled B 

. 130 -7(10)-200-8 (5)—240 

15 years. 

6. 

Skilled A 

. 150-9(5j--195-10(9)-285 

14 years. 

7. 

Highly skilled B 

. J90-- -10(6)—250—12(5) --310—15(3) 355. 

14 years. 

8. 

I lighly skilled A 

. 250—16(5) -330—18(5)—420-20(4)—500- 
(l\ B.—after 10th stage). 

14 years. 

9. 

Supervisory G 

. 250—16(5)—330—18(5)—420—20(4)—500- 
(E. B.—after lOth stage). 

14 years. 

10. 

Supervisory 

. 300—20(4) -380--25(5)—505-30(5)--655- 
(E. B.—after lOlh stage). 

14 years. 

11. 

Supervisory A 

. 400 -25(5) —525—30(4)—645 -35(3)—750- 
(E. B.--after 10th stage). 

Administrative 

12 years. 

1. 

Unskilled 

. 55--2(10)—75—3(5)-90 

15 years. 

2. 

Semi-skilled B 

. 70 -2(3)—76--3(6)—94—4(6)—118 

15 years. 

3. 

Semi-skilled A 

. 80—4(10)—120—5(5)—145 

15 years. 

4. 

Skilled B 

. 110-8(5)—150—10(10)—250 

15 years. 

5. 

Skilled A 

150—12(10)—270—15(5)—345 
(E. B.—after 10th stage). 

15 years. 

6. 

Highly skilled B 

. 190-12(8)—286—15(6)—376 
(E. B.—after 10th stage). 

14 years. 

7. 

Highly skilled A 

. 250—16(5)—330—18(5)—420—20(4)—500. 

(E. B. —after 10th stage). 

14 years. 

8. 

Supervisory G 

. 250—16(5)—330—18(5)—420—20(4)—500. 

(E. B.— after 10th stage). 

14 years. 

9. 

Supervisory B 

300—20(4)—380—25(5)—505—30(5)—655. 

(E. B.—after 10th stage). 

14 years. 

10. 

Supervisory A 

400—25(5)—525—30(4)—645—35(3)—750. 

{E, B.—after 10th stage). 

12 yeras. 
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Problems of Book Selling In indie 

M, N. Chatierjee writes in Indian Utera- 
ture : 

The problems of book publishing in India 
are largely symbolic of the socio-economic 
limitations and inhibitions which are an in¬ 
built feature of the structural framework of 
almost all developing economies. Broadly, 
they fall into categories such as (i) limited 
literacy, (ii) inadequate purchasing power 
because of low per capita income, (iii) lack of 
book-mindedness and reading habit, and 
(iv) absence of comprehensive and reliable 
data which can facilitate a purposeful evalua¬ 
tion of the existing situation with a view to 
suggesting remedial measures wherever 
necessary. 

Only one-third of India’s population is 
literate, though this marks an increase of 
about 9 per cent since the last census in 1961. 
A good percentage of this literate population 
reads books of necessity only such as text books 
and reference books prescribed for various 
examinations. Of the small fraction of genuine 
book lovers who would like to read for the 
pleasure of reading there are (i) some who 
can buy books but do not and prefer borrow¬ 
ing to buying and borrowing from friends and 
relatives to borrowing from libraries and 
(ii) some others who want to buy books but 
cannot because their living standards are on 
subsistence level and purchase of books are 
simply not possible. The sources of demand 
are, therefore, ultimately limited—apart from 
institutions and libraries—to those few persons 
who are interested in buying and can buy 
books for the sake of reading and knowledge. 

How small a number these actual buyers 
might constitute will be evident from the fact 
that the average per capita monthly income 
in India is somewhere near Rs. 40.00 only. 
The purchasing power as well as the reading 
habit has to be developed if any significant 


results are to be achieved. The ailments have 
to be sorted out and measures taken accord¬ 
ingly. But there are no satisfactory data on 
a wide scale to throw light on the detailed 
inter-relationships between literacy, economic 
progress and book-consciousness of the popu¬ 
lation, state-wise or on national level. Accor¬ 
ding to the 1961 census, the Slate of Delhi 
has the highest percentage of literacy in India. 
But does it then follow that Delhi has the 
highest percentage of book-f^uyers or readers ? 
\Vc have no reliable figures to provide a 
definite answer. Ihe thickly populated Kerala 
stands second in literacy but sale of books in 
the neighbouring Madras appears to be higher 
judging by the number of bookshops doing 
brisk business. However, this remains a guess. 
A number of wholesale booksellers’ and 
publishers’ representatives engaged in all India 
tours have told me that it is in Delhi that they 
generally secure the maximum quantum of 
business ; next comes Bombay, third Calcutta 
,ind fourth Madras. We may, therefore, risk 
the conclusion that the high literacy figure is 
responsible for the most thri\'ing bf)ok-business 
in Delhi. Bombay comes next because of the 
commercial and economic prosperity of the 
city, if not of the whole of Maharashtra, 

A limited market acts adversely on the 
size of the print order which has to be small 
in spite of all the economic disadvantages of a 
smaller edition. Price has to be fixed high 
enough to cover the cost of production, and a 
high price reduces the number of potential 
buyers thereby narrowing down the area of 
demand. A multi-lingual population offering 
limited readership in each language contribu¬ 
tes to the shrinkage of the already slender 
market particularly in respect of books in 
regional languages. The larger part of the 
relatively lucrative business in publishing haSj 
therefore, to depend heavily on publications 
in English which can be normally expected to 
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command a national and sometimes even an 
international market. This partly accounts 
for the comparative neglect of publishing in 
regional languages. It is the prescribed text 
books and reference books and selected works 
of reputed authors which enjoy advantages of 
an assured market. The gener.al reading sulfcrs. 

The position regarding children’s books 
presents another picture of the publishing 
prospects caught in the vortex of limited 
market—small print order, lower market 
demand, higher price. In a survey carried 
out by the National Book rrust during the 
National Fair in Delhi in 1967, it was observed 
that 95'’,', of the people were of ilic opinion 
that the maximum price for a boc>k or 
children be Rs. 3.00 onl\. It is well known 
that books for children shoidd be attractively 
illustrated, preferably in colour and should be 
well bound, which means higher cost of 
production while ihcpiospetts of marketabili¬ 
ty continue to be discouraging. 'Fherc arc 
quite a number of parents to whom buying 
of children’s books for exira-cuiricnlar reading 


is simply unthinkable. The publisher, there¬ 
fore, has to turn his attention to the libraries 
for a steady market. But libraries for children 
in India arc few and far between. 

libraries for adult readers are in no better 
stale cither. Free library services arc highly 
inadc((nate. A working group of the Planning 
Commission on libraries informs that in 1965 
there were 28,317 village libraries against a 
total number of 5,66,878 villages in India. 
Only 205 of the 327 districts in the country 
had libraries. Needle''S to say, a sizable 
number of these libraries arc not wrll-e(jnipp- 
cd. The dearth of good libraries is keenly 
fell at tlic primary arrd secondary school levels 
also. Many stndenls thus miss the (rpportn- 
uity to cuUivale interest in reading at an early 
age. Institutions of higher education and 
training and those conducting specialised 
course and research, however, olTcr far 
better library services. I'he Indian 
Institutes of J'echnology and lhi“ 
Research 1-aboratories under the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Reseaicli arc tiie 
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outstanding instances in this respect. The 
University Grants Commission is rendering 
valuable services in the cause of library deve¬ 
lopment by sanctioning ffinancial grants to 
various university libraries. 

B<jok publishing has to be considered an 
industry and not merely a trade so that the 
facilities accruing to industrial units may be 
available for the publishing industry also. The 
manufacturing problems mainly centre around 
lack of good quality paper at reasonable 
prices, want of well equipped modern book¬ 
binders, limilcd finance and lack of expertise. 
Tliere is also a suf)tlc personal clement 
involved. A manufacturer or dealer in oil or 
coal need not have a lascination for his 
product, but for a publisher or bookseller 
it is a case of personal involvement if success 
and satisfaction have to be achieved. There 
have been cases of goldsmiths in India switch¬ 
ing over to dealership in books at the time 
of (lold Control Order and then repenting 
over a sorry spectacle with all the capital 
doomed in wrong investment. That money 
is not the only reepaisite for success is a firm 
pointer to the need of financial assistance to 
those undercapitalized but enterprising entre¬ 
preneurs for whom finance is the only 
problem. 

Such handicaps can be overcome by co¬ 
operative efforts as has been amply demons¬ 
trated by Israel. Tlie Israel Publishers Asso¬ 
ciation buys paper from a central pool 
created by its members, thus reaping the 
advantages of securing reduction in cost, by 
placing larger orders. A committee of the 
Association arranges finance for its members 
in need of it. Each member contributes a 
share of his saving to a common fund. The 
Association has- also established a literary 
Agency to facilitate exchange oi books between 
Israel and overseas publishers. 


Jews in Russia 

Jews in Russia are not in a good position 
as can be judged by the news reproduced 
from News From Israel. 

“STRASBOURG (Reuter).—A four-point 
programme designed to improve tlie situation 
of Soviet Jews won the unanimous backing 
of the Council of Europe’s assembly here 
Saturday. 

The 140 parliamentarians from 17 West 
European countries recommended that their 
governments, in the course of contacts with 
Moscow, urge the Soviet government to 
implement the programme. Adoption of the 
four measures by the Soviet government, the 
assembly declared, “should contribute further 
to the improvement in East-West relations 
and understanding between the, 4 peoples of 
Europe,” 

The four-point programme called on the 
Russians to : 

* Allow Jews to leave the Soviet Union, 
to rejoin members of their families living 
abroad, especially in Israel. 

* Guarantee that no action will be taken 
against Soviet Jews claiming this right under 
terms of the universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the international Convention on 
the Elimination ol All Forms of Racial Dis¬ 
crimination. 

* Grant the Jewish community cultural 
and religious rights guaranteed to all national 
and ethnic groups on a basis of complete 
equality under Article 123 of the Soviet 
constitution. 

* Prohibit anii-Scmetic propaganda in the 
form of books or other publications. 

M. K. Ishar Harari, addressing the assem¬ 
bly as an obser\mr, noted that since the Six 
Day War Israel has not passed a death 
sentence for the most outrageous terrorist 
attacks. The Soviets, at Leningrad, had 
sentenced two people to death for only plann¬ 
ing to hijack an airliner.” 
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Bulgaria’s Progress 

Netrs From Bulgaria publishes the following 
resume of the progress made by Bulgaria. 

In 1971 there will be 52 TV sets and 35 
refrigerators for every hundred families in 
Bulgaria, and the sale of motor cars from 
19,500 in 1970 will rise to 39,500 in 1971. 
This was announced by Tano Tsolov, Deputy 
Prime Minister of Bulgaria in the course of 
his speech delivered on 15th December pre¬ 
senting the plan for 1971 at the National 
Assembly. 

During his speech Tano Tsolov made a 
brief review of the progress of the national 
economy in 1970 and outlined in some details 
the basic approach to the plan and its fulfil¬ 
ment during 1971. 

In the past year the national economy 
marked significant progress and plan targets 


were fulfilled. New successes were scored in 
the field of investment policy, the policy of 
concentration of capital investment in struo 
ture-defining productive lines. The volume 
of industrial production, in comparison with 
1969, marked a rise of 8.6 per cent in place 
of the envisaged target of 8.2 per cent. 

Significant successes were achieved in the 
field of agriculture during 1970, inspite of 
unfavourable climatic conditions. While 
production of most crops were maintained at 
the level of fair weather years, in some crops 
there was a marked increase in comparison 
with 1969, such as, wheat 400,000 tons more, 
fodder grains 430,000 tons more and oriental 
tobacco 25,000 tons more. The heads of 
cattle and their productivity also increased 
in 1970. Poultry farming recorded a big 
leap. 
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Indira Nationalises the Left 

One of the most remarkable developments 
that have come about in Indian politics within 
recent times has been the nationalisation of 
left wing extremists by Sm. Indira Gandhi. 
The leftists have always songhl inspiration 
from foreign radicals upto the time that 
Sreemati Gandhi started her campaign for 
socialism and tried to give material shape to 
her ideas by nationalising some banking institu* 
tions and by attempting to abolish the privy 
purse of the Princes of India. One reason 
why she wanted a mid term election was the 
judgement given by the Supreme Court of 
India against Sm. Gandhi’s abolition of the 
privy purse payments. She wanted increased 
power so that she could amend the constitu¬ 
tion of India in a suitable manner to give 
effect to her plans of economic reforms of a 
socialistic kind. 

When Mrs. Gandhi wanted to prevent the 
concentration of capital in a few hands, to 
abolish spectacular standards of living as 
indulged in by persons with enormous incomes 
who possessed fleets of cars, large palatial 
residential houses and employed dozens of 


domestic servants ; people thought she was 
turning communist. But she insisted she was 
not becoming a communist ; and was only 
introducing some socialistic reforms. Indul¬ 
gence in a barbarous display of wealth could 
not be considered to be a part the human 
rights of civilised men. She only wanted that 
inequality in the sphere of incomes and ejtpen- 
diture should be toned down and made such 
in dimensions as would not be so conspicuously 
and obnoxiously noticeable. This might 
require control of incomes and also fixing 
ceilings for possessing house property, and 
certain other varieties of material wealth. 
In fact when Mrs. Gandhi wanted to lend 
money to rural borrowers who would use 
those borrowing in order to make individual 
profit, she certainly was not thinking like a 
communist. Growth of cottage industries 
owned by villagers cannot also be considered 
to be a communistic desideratum. The idea 
that differences of income and wealth should 
not be so glaringly iniquitous is also not 
communistic. But Mrs. Gandhi’s support of 
of the poor citizens’ cause has a very strong 
appeal to the masses of India who have been 
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chasing communism in order to be less poor 
and to have larger individual possessions. The 
Cdngrcss, in the days of Mahattna Gandhi, 
wanted development of the rural economy ; 
but Pandit Nehru broke away from Gandhian 
ideology and supported the capitalists who set 
up industries and C(jniinercial enterprises. 
This led to licence, permit, contract distribu¬ 
tion by the political leaders of India and the 
Congress cc.xsed to be the poorman’s friend. 
In some states nepotism, influence, bribary 
and corrupli<m reached such intensity as made 
things unbearable for the common citi/sen. 
The growth of political parties opposed to the 
Congress was a direct result of the anti-social 
activities of the Congress leaders. The growth 
of following of the communist parties also was 
dearly atlriimtahle to this same personal- 
profit hunting by the politicians. 

So that when Mrs. Gandhi began to act in 
a manner which suggested that she was all for 
cleaning up the Congress stables and to make 
things easier for tiie common man, the public 
quickly responded to her call and she fell that 
the people of India wanted the removal of 
poverty and not a social revolution. Her 
assessment of the inner feelings of the people 
was corret t and wht’ii she announced a mid 
term election, thi' majority of the people of 
India voted for her nominees in preference 
to those of tlic established left wing parties of 
India including the Russo-and-Sino-phil 
communist coteries. 

Mahalrna (hmdhi’s Congn;ss was famous 
for its radicalism. The idea tliat the Gongress 
was a conservative organisation was a later 
development. Now that phase oi the public 
attitude towards the Gongress is over and 
there has lx:cn a return to the Pre-Jawaharlal 
valuation of Congress ideals. The left has 
lost a lot of following due to this change in 
mass psychology and what is still there is not 
very likely to survive over a long period. The 


international Communistic extremism will now 
have to yield place to a totally national type 
of radicalism in which economic justice and 
fair play will assume a new vjole under the 
guidance of Mrs. Indira Gandhi. 

Left Politics in Action 

China had been planning to help one group 
of Communists in India, particularly in West 
Bengal, to capture political power by a 
combined use of democratic methods and 
revolutionary tactics in which, if voting did 
not remove opposition, brute force would. 
This developed the cult of political murders 
and several politicians of good standing lost 
their lives due to attacks made on them by 
persons who were unknown in most cases. 
But one could guess that politics were at the 
root of these murders and also who the 
politicians were who inspired the muiderers 
to commit their crimes. Lcmg before all these 
acts of violence were beginning to be perpetra¬ 
ted in an organised fashion, certain political 
groups had been ccjllecting arms from various 
sources, among which Pakistan played an 
intpeutant part by smuggling through Chinese 
arms and ammunition. Chinese money alscj 
had been coming through in a manner in 
which Pakistani and Nepalese communist, 
very likely helped actively. But the Indian 
Govermnent, specially the police, employed 
many communist sympathisers who put their 
telescopes to their blind eyes when it came 
to detecting arms smugglers and money passers. 
So that both for democratic electioneering and 
for armed fijhts with political opponents 
Chinese money and arms were used quite 
lavishly during recent months. In the past 
the same Sino-phil politicians had been more 
openly and closely associated with the Chinese. 
They even planned out in detail how they 
were going to set up a communist state in 
certain parts of India and who would be their 
communist heads of government. This how- 
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ever had to be changed to secret methods and 
plans, as the Chinese made a tactical mistake 
at one stage by invading India and thus 
becoming an officially declared anti-Indian 
nation with which our politician could no 
longer have any open relations or negotiations- 
But pro-Chinese propaganda went on in full 
force and Mao-t’se-Tung became a prophet of 
“freedom and liberty” to all those who 
wanted to set up a dictatorial form of raj in 
India. Study of facts, sound reasoning and 
fanaticism never go together and large numbers 
of studenLs, landless agricultural workers, 
low paid public servants and industrial workers 
continued to dream of a Chinese assisted 
revolution which would enable them to build 
their Utopia on tlic aslios of the underdeve¬ 
loped economy of India. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had failed to 
provide any alternative program for achieving 
frecdcjrn from want other than his panacea of 
industrialisation. Mahatma Gandhi never 
advocated urbanisation or tlie creation of 
crowded industrial areas. He wanted the 
villages to he self-sufficient and, for that, he 
supported the idea of setting up rural indius- 
tries for supplying consumption goods to the 
rural population. Sreemati Indira has now 
gone back to the (iandhian idea of developing 
the villages. More intensive agriculture, 
minor irrigation schemes, market gardening, 
poultry farming, pisciculture, dairies, piggeries, 
spinning, weaving animal husbandry, horti¬ 
culture and many other small scale under¬ 
takings would enable the villagers to pay 
for their machinery, implements, steel, coal, 
cement, dyes, fertiliser, medicines, bicycles, 
motor vehicles, pumps, tyres and so forth. 
The banks would open rural branches exten¬ 
sively and Would finance the economic under¬ 
takings which the villagers would be associated 
with. The left wing political parties could 
not dp much to. assist the rural people, so 


that when it came to really lending a hand to 
the helpless villagers, the people who could 
move the governmental machinery were in a 
much more effective position compared to the 
leftist politicians who could expound on rights 
and obligations without actually doing any¬ 
thing about the same. In the circumstances 
the left wing political parlies could discuss the 
economic tmiJaise and its remedies ; but the 
actual treatment rested with the government. 

'Fhe national governments so far have not 
been very active in removing want ; but 
Sreemati Indira Gandhi has atlcast taken up 
the task of Garlbl Hatao, though she has not 
yet aclually begun the work of removing 
poverty. The general impre.ssion (hat one is 
forming is that Mrs. Gandhi really means 
business and that a real effort will he soon 
made to provide gainftil work to the unem¬ 
ployed, finance to those who need it and 
general aid and assistance to village dwellers 
everywhere. Garihi Hatao will lujt merely 
be restricted to Amiri Hatao. 

Death of Pankaj Gupta 

Pankaj Gupta, who died on tlie Oth of 
Mareh I‘571, was a remarkable person in the 
world of sports. He was tlie secretary of the 
Indian Olympic Association ; hut a study of 
his aciiievements in various fields shows that 
he was a sports journalist of great ability, a 
sports official ol very good standing in Hockey, 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, 
Badminton etc. etc., and an organiser and 
administrator of sports associations of unique 
distinction. We find Mr. Pankaj Gupta had 
been, during his long sports-life President, 
Vice-President, Secretary and committee 
member of numerous organisations some of 
which may be inentined. He was council 
member of the Indian Olympic Association 
since its inception in 1938. He was Hony. 
• Secy, of the same since. 1960. He had been 
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President of the Bengal Hockey Association, 
The All India Football Federation, Ilony, 
Secy, of the Cricket Association of Bengal, 
President Amateur Athletic Federation of West 
Bengal, President Badminton Federation of 
West Bengal and President of the Bengal 
Amateur Swimming Association. Mr. Gupta 
had been the Manager of the Indian Cricket 
teams in England in 1946, 1952 and in Australia 
in 1947, 1948. He was a full member of the 
M. C. C. (London). He went to many inter¬ 
national meets as manager, assistant manager 

or official representative, among which the 
Olympic Games in Los Angeles (1932), Berlin 
(1936), London (1948), Helsinki (1952), 
Melbourne (1956), Rome (I960), Tokyo (1964), 
and Mexico (1968) should be noted. He was 
also a delegate in the Asian Games at New 
Delhi (1951), Tokyo (1958), Djakarta (1962), 
Bangkok (1970) and in the Commonwealth 
Games in Rome, Tokyo, Kingston and 
Edinburgh. Mr. Gupta was an authority on 
matters connected with sports and his know¬ 
ledge and experience put him in a position 
which was incomparable. He was a great 
binding force in Indian sports which is unfor¬ 
tunate in having too many cliques and coteries. 
The cimtral and states Governments loo have 
a tendency to make things difficult for Indian 
sportsmen, who are, naturally fond of freedom 
and like to think for themselves as far as possi¬ 
ble. Pankaj Gupta was champion of this 
liberty and freedom all his life and his death 
will leave the sportsmen of India helpless and 
undefended. The cliques and coteries are 
selfish and have little respect for rights and 
merits of sportsmen who donot belong to their 
limited groups. They also donot enforce 
discipline as it should be enforced. Thus, 
India’s prestige and international position are 
l^maged by the formation of these narrow and 
^principled bodies of power hunters. 
Pankaj Gupta considered Indian sports as 


an expression of the sportsmanly spirit all 
along the line. His faith in liberty and free¬ 
dom did not make him blind to the greater 
need of discipline which other dignitaries of 
the world of sports neglected to enforce at 
times in order to earn cheap popularity. The 
death of Pankaj Gupta has thus removed a 
very necessary restraitving force which will be 
difficult to reestablish. It would also be very 
difficult to find a man who would be welcom¬ 
ed by his own personal friends in almost every 
country of the world as Pankaj Gupta used to 
be wherever he went as a sports representative 
of India or as a manager of our contending 
teams. The most remarkable thing about 
him was his complete impartiality and freedom 
from partisan feelings. He was fully Indian 
and had no sympathy with any clique or 
coterie. There were many references to the 
unique character of Mr. Gupta and to his 
services to Indian sportsmen, in various condo¬ 
lence meetings held after his death. Some 
wanted a road to be named after him or a 
stadium ; and others suggeited a statue. 
Mr. Gupta u.sed to edit and publish a sports 
journal, the Indian Olympic News which was 
very dear to him. If the sportsmen of India 
made suitable arrangements to continue the 
publication of this journal and associated its 
name with that of the late Pankaj Gupta, that 
would be a better commemoration of the 
departed sportsman than street names or 
statues. This can be easily arranged by the 
Indian Olympic Association with which 
Mr. Gupta was closely associated. 

Internecine War in Pakistan 

There is internecine warfare in Pakistan. 
Though one party is using armed force and 
the other is resisting passively and in a non^ 
violent manner, it is a civil war nevertheless. 
That being the case, other nations should 
keep off ?ind pot give any assistfipce to pny 
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of the two groups. The United Nations 
Organisation should, however, discourage the 
West Pakistanis from their armed efforts to 
subdue the East Pakistan people who wish to 
set up a democratic form of government. 
They say the West wing of Pakistan wishes 
to make the East wing “a colony”. The East 
wing has been exploited very badly since 
Pakistan was created by the British in 1947. 
This exploitation must stop. Zulfikarali Bhutto 
who is a West Pakistani expert in organising 
political wrong doing has been trying to trip 
up the freedom fighters of East Pakistan by 
attempts at participation in the popular 
movement. His nature and habits are well 
known to the people of East Pakistan and 
it is expected that Sheikh Mujibar Rehman, 

the leader of the East Pakistan, will be careful 
not to play into Bhutto’s hands. In any case 
where the people of Pakistan are trying to 
settle the affairs of their country in their own 
Way, it would be very wrong for other nations 
to render assistance to the users of force in 
order to enable them to suppress the non¬ 
violent followers of Sheikh Mujibar Rehman. 
The Anglo-Americans or the Sino-Russians 
habituaUy get involved in other peoples* 
affairs. These big powers should be reminded 
to stay fully neutral in the East-West 
conflict in Pakistan. For it is none of their 
business to settle the political future of the 
peoples of Pakistan. The more so when 
Pakistan is ruled by a military clique and 
not by any representative democratic govern¬ 
ment. The creation of Pakistan, to begin 
with, was engineered by the British imperia¬ 
lists, in a manner which was undemocratic. 
After that the Anglo-Americans as well as 
the Sino-Russians encouraged the military 
rulers of Pakistan to occupy parts of Kashmir 
by inducing India to hold its hand when it 
defeated the Pakisian army, on two different 
occasions aj»d t:ovtId have pushed afl Pakistanis 


out of the so called Azad (free) Kashmir. It 
is one of those high level political farces of 
the world that a despotic military dictatorship 
constantly cries for the “freedom” of the 
people of an area which is ruled by a repre¬ 
sentative democratic form of government. 
The farce becomes a worse expression of 
low hypocritical political humbug when 
several big powers ; all alleged champions of 
popular freedom and liberly, line up behind 
the military junta and try to maintain it in its 
criminal domination over the peoples of a vast 
territory. 

The present movement in East Pakistan is 
an attempt made by an oppressed and exploit¬ 
ed people to set up a democratic form of 
government. The freedom loving nations of 
the world should feel sympathy for the Bengali 
population of East Pakistan and induce Yahya 
Khan, the dictator, to keep his promise of 
setting up a democratic form of government 
in Pakistan. They should also prevent him 
from assuming that an Islamic Republic 
means a despotism with Yahya Khan at its 
head. 

Prevention of Violent Activities 

Violent activities have been rampant in 
West Bengal since the CPM reorganised the 
police force of the state and inspired the 
youth of the country to start a revolution 
which according to their doctrinaire leaders 
was the only way to solve the country’s 
unemployment, food shortage, lack of medical 
aid, housing and mass education problems. 
The result had been the development of a 
murder cult which claimed many valuable 
lives, including those of Sri Hemanta Bose 
and Sri Gopal Sen. Knife attacks were made 
on centain other people of position, for 
reasons which were not understood by the 
public. It was quite obvious right from the 
beginning that these criminal acts merely 
set ip motion a crime wave which caused 
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' breaches of the law of every kind ; but was 
'not a revolution in any sense of the term, 
'Shooting, stabbing, bomb attacks and 
robberies with violence increased in number 
and intensity ; no economic or social problems 
were reduced to lesser acuteness and the 
people’s freedom and liljcrty did not increase. 

■Rather there was less liberty in so far as West 
Bengal was ruled by oHicials nominated by the 

Central Covcrnmeni. 

' President’s rule coidd not bring peace to 
the state. An Act was passed for the preven¬ 
tion of \’iolent Activities but it did not in 
any way prevent snch .letivities. About 2000 
persons weie detained under this Act. We 
donot know who picked out these men and 
whether the thnernor of West Ikngal satisfied 
hinisclf as to the, involvement of these men in 
lawlessness before he ordered their detention. 
Judging hy the efTcct of these .irresls, \vc think 
these men did nf)( form the core of the 
organisations tli.il ei'immiitcd all these crimes. 
TlVe Covernor ai'd his assistants probably 
W'orkid on the .issnniption that politicians 
could not he (riininals. But the general 
irnpic'-sioii .iiiiong the {)ul)lie is that politicians 
are tiu instigators, aiders and abettors of most 
. of the crimes that have been and are being 
comrnited in West Bengal. AdmltU'dly wagon 
breakers, bank robbers, profes.sional bag 
snaiclu is etc. are not normally likely to be 

politicians ; but they can be protected by 
' politicians and can be financial donors to 

political funds. It is believed that many crimi- 
•■hals seek the patronage of politicians, and 

'secure it too. Among the killers there are 
' many w ho are the agents of political leaders 

-and are not brdiriary criminals. In the 
ifcircuinstances if political parties fcould be 
-induced to keep clear of crime, that would 

*'ftAtm*ally help the growth of respect for Law- 
■;.ftil cQnduet among the people. 

viCeiling on Urban Property 

l/j. -Srefemad Indira Gandhi has declared war 


on poverty. In fact from recognisable symp¬ 
toms she is determined to carry on warfare on 
individual wealth rather than on poverty. 
This will be, in her opinion, war on poverty 
in so far as restrictions imposed on the 
possession of individual wealth will increase 
the income the property of the poorer people. 
But when Govermnent fi.xes ceilings on pro¬ 
perty and income for the wealthier people, 
that will hardly increase the prosperity of tlic 
poorer classes. If government nationalised 
banks the shares will accrue to the state and 
not to the common people. They can no 
doubt obtain credit facilities on easy terms ; 
but such credit w'ould have to be utilised in a 
sound business like manner, or, the credit 
will not be availalde unconditionally. 
Cooperatives could not remove poverty ; nor 
will nationalised banks. If now Government 
wanted to acquire all large properties with a 
view to cr('ate a psychological atmosphere of a 
socialistic sort, large amounts will have to be 
paid as compensation to the present owners. 
This will have, an inllationary eflect on the 
economy. Moreover (Tovernment will not be 
able to earn a high enough return from these 
aceptired properties and eventually, these will 
be a source of loss to the exchequer. So that 
this ceiling on urban property will not work 
well. It will certainly fail to reduce 
poverty. 

I’he average annual income of the average 
Indian is about Rs. 300/-. Unless this is 
raised to atleast Rs. 600/-, poverty in India 
will not Suffer even a scar by its encounter 
with forces of socialism. To double the 
annual product will require enormous increase 
in capital and that extra capital will not be 
available to the soldiers of socialism. Itidla 
has become a debtor nation with hca^ 
liabilities by borrowing Rs. 25000 croires. If' 
the debts go upto Rs. 100000 crores as th'esy 
are sure to do, if the nation’s annual product 
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has to be augmented to work out at Rs.600/- 
P. A. per capita on an average ; India will 
hardly be able to stand the strain of having 
so much borrowed capital. The idea there¬ 
fore should be to make the economic structure 
as fully labour intensive as could be possible. 
As many of the workless should be employed 
for road building, reclamation of areas to 
make them cultivable, tank clearance for 
pisciculture and similar work, without use of 
machinery, as found possible. Such work will 
begin to yield an income when finished and 
premiums (selamis) received for allotment 
of lands opened up by new roads should pay 
for much of the capital expenditure. Dairies, 
poultry f.vrms, piggeries, animal husbandry, 
fruit culture, fish culture and general agricul¬ 
tural ventures should be encouraged and 
cautiously financed, so that larger bodies of 
workers could progressively join the ranks ot 
the income eartiing nicmbers of society. 
President Giri thinks lltal rural electrification 
and alhttment of building sites in villages t ) 
landless workers will help to remove poverty. 
Electrically driven machinery require large 
capital. .So docs house building. Electrifica¬ 
tion and allotment of building sites will there¬ 
fore not be in much demand in the beginning. 
Hand operated oil presses, charkhas, hand- 
looms, durry frames, basket weaving, making 
hand made paper, preparation of vegetable 
dyes, encouraging potters, metal workers, 
ivory carvers, stone cutters etc. by placing 
orders with them, should be found workable 

methods of reducing poverty. 

The negative approach to the problem, by 

alienating all those who have any wealth, is 
therefore a wrong approach. Urban property 
owners may be induced to undertake some 
work of construction in the villages for which 
they will provide the capital. Industrialists 
too should be made to improve the villages 
which are within a 20 mile radius of their 


factory premises, so that the workers can 
in the villages and come to work in the 
factories , by transport arranged by thfe' 
employers. The villages can grow all the 
necessaries of life required by the;, 
workers and their family members; This wilP 
put life into the new economic structure tltai 
will grow round the factories. The idea that 
poverty will be removed by legislation and 
deparimental efforts made by government' 
officers, is utterly unrealistic. We all know 
that whatever Government servants handle' 
usually fail to move or develop. The only 
reliable psychological background of economic 
growth' is ethically tenable self-interest of the^ 
persons connected with such growth. Rural 
development too must be linked up with the 
enlightened self-interest of the pxiblic. This 
public, some of whom live in cities anti towns 
and own much property there, have conneo 
liojib with the villages. They also have large! 
numbers of poor relations whom they assist 
habitually in every possible manner. The 
governmcnt'.s taxation and control policy is 
slowly drying ujj this great source of help to 
the poorer people of the Cf»unlry. The 
government would do belter tp mobili.se the 
economic sltength of those sous <»f the villages 
who arc now scattered all ov'cr urban India^ 
rather than treat them as members, of an 
undcsiiable criminal tribe. 

Pakistan Breaks up 

As we write West Pakistan’s tanks, wax 
ships and artillery are shelling and destroying 
the cities and ports of Eastern Bengal. Tht 
Pakistani Air Force is helping this work ol 
mass destruction and genocide by dropping 
bombs on the University buildings of Daccr 
and Rajshahi and the port installations o 
Chittagong. This is the culmination of Yahyt 
Khan’s promises of restoring popular govern 
ment to the people of Pakistan and of terrnina- 
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the tyrannical Martial Law Administra- 
v'tion. Sheikh Mujibar Rehman, the leader of 
the Awami League which won the recent 
elections in East Pakistan by a one hundred 
percent majority has on his side the entire 
, people Eastern Bengal supported by the 
Bengali sections of the Pakistan army, the 
police and the volunteers known as the Ansars. 
The total number of the lightly armed suppor¬ 
ters of Sheikh Mujibar Rehman would be 
about 70000/80000 ; but he had millions of 
others who were fighting for the freedom of 
“Bangla Desh” with whatever weapons they 
can arm themselves with. Shot guns, home 
made muzzle loaders, bombs, knives, swords 
and choppers are being used by this vast army 
with much effect in their hand to hand 
encounters with the soldiers of the Pakistan 
army. This is evident from the fact that the 
finely trained and fully armed divisions of 
Pakistan stationed in the Eastern portion of 
the artificially created State, are cornered in 
the cantonment cities of the area and are 
being progressively pressed back into very 
limited defensive position from which they 
will have little chance of fanning out ever 
again to occupy any wider territories. 

Psychologically analysed this revolt of the 
majority of the Bengali peoples of Pakistan 
destroys the very foundation of the Islamic 
Republic created by the British and the 
Muslim League in 1947. The two nation 
theory of M. A. Jinnah which was one of the 
greatest fakehoods of Asian history was no 
doubt believed in by only the British dichards 


and a handful of Jinnahk lieutenants. Every 
one knew from the beginning that Pakistan 
had racial groups in it like the Punjabis, the 
Pakhtoons, the Baluchis, the Sindhis and the 
Bengalis. The last named were in a majority 
but the so-called martial tribes of West 
Pakistan tried to impose an exploitative semi¬ 
colonial rule on the more civilised and peace 
loving Bengalis of the Eastern wing. This 
unfair, unjust and tyrannical arrangement 
was so blatant that even when the recent 
cyclone devastated wide areas of the riverine 
areas of East Pakistan, Islamabad took things 
ill such an easy going manner that even the 
foreign press criticised the martial law adminis¬ 
trators very, very strongly. This probably 
induced Yahya Khan to call for democratic 
elections in which his supporters were specta¬ 
cularly defeated. But that did not open his 
eyes. He reimposed martial law and precipi¬ 
tated the present crisis. World opinion now 
assesses the chances of Pakistan’s survival as 
a composite state as an impossibility. There 
is not even the faintest hope that the world 
powers will be able to patch up the wide 
cracks that have appeared in the basic structure 
of Pakistan. The soldiers of Yahya Khan 
have shot dead hundreds of thousands in 
Eastern Bengal including many intellectuals, 
high placed technical men, girl students and 
totally unarmed civilians. The atrocities that 
are now being committed in East Pakistan 
by the soldiers of Yahya Khan exceed any 
known acts of genocide and are only compara¬ 
ble to the Nazi killing of Jews. 
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In their biography, Charles Freer Andrews : 
A Narrative, Betiarsidas Ghaturvedi and 
Marjorie Sykes noted that it was in Fiji that 
Andrews was first called “Deenabandhu” or 
"Friend of the Poor.” His work for overseas 
Indians stands high among the causes to which 
he devoted his life. Under the indentured 
labour system many hundreds of Indian men, 
women and children were taken to tropical 
colonies in Africa, the Indian and Pacific 
oceans, and the Americas, to serve as planta¬ 
tion labourers. Although many eventually 
became prosperous colonists, the system was 
accompanied by much suffering and degrada¬ 
tion and left behind a host of political, econo¬ 
mic and social problems, some of which still 
remain today. This paper will be concerned 
with Andrews’ work for overseas Indians, 
particularly those in Fiji. 

Just before the first world war Indians at 
home were becoming increasingly aware of 
the problems of their countrymen abroad. 
The work of Mahatma Gandhi on behalf of 
the Indian community in South Africa was 
widely acclaimed in India. Immigration 
restrictions in Canada and the United States 
were resented. Accounts were begining to 
appear, particularly in the Modern Review of 
Calcutta, of ill-treatment of Indian identured 
labour in the tropical colonies, especially in 
Fiji. The great national leader of that time, 
G. K. Gokhale, took up the cause before the 
public and in the Imperial Legislative Council. 
In 1911 the Government of India prohibited 
further indentured emigration to Natal which 
had refused to relax its restrictions on the 
fights of ex-indentured Indian settlers. 

In 1912 Gokhale moved a resolution in the 

a 


Council for the total abolition of the system 
of indentured labour emigration from India. 
In a classic speech he analysed the system in 
detail and argued that it was based on fraud 
and maintained by force, that the safeguards 
imposed by government control were illusory, 
that it was accompanied by frightful immora¬ 
lity, and that it was degrading to the people 
of India. All the Indian members of the 
Council supported the motion, but it was 
defeated by the vote of the official majority. 
Government speakers admitted that there 
were abuses in the system but claimed that 
these could be remedied and stressed the 
opportunity the system gave the individual 
emigrant to better himself. But although 
Gokhale’s motion was lost, the Government 
of India began to take serious account of 
Indian opinion which was now so clearly 
hostile to the system of indentured labour. 
The cause of Indians overseas was a question 
of national honour and pride as much as a 
humanitarian one. 

C. F. Andrews first became involved in the 
problems of Indians overseas through his work 
with Indians in South Africa. In 1914 at the 
request of Gokhale, he went to Natal with art 
English missionary, W. W, Pearson, to join 
Gandhi and H. S. L. Polak In their struggle 
for Indian rights. He took an important part 
in the negotiations which led to the Smuts- 
Gandhi agreement. Although this was widely 
acclaimed at the time, it did not in fact 
provide the long-term settlement of the prob¬ 
lem of Indians of South Africa that had' been 
hoped for. For more than twenty years 
Andrews was to take a continuing interest in 
the deteriorating position of the Indian settlers 
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in South Africa and in East Africa which he 
also visited. East Africa had been a field of 
Indian enterprise for hundreds of years and 
Indians had done much to build up its 
economy. However, neither in East nor in 
South Africa could the Indians secure the 
equal position they aspired to. The Union 
of South Africa was fully self-governing and 
the Bi-itish Government had no power there, 
but the denial of equality of the Indians in 
East Africa by the European settlers and the 
support these settlers received from the British 
Government were resented in India. 

Gokhale died in 1915 and one of his last 
wishes was that others should continue work 
for the aliolition of indentured labour. 
Andrews took uj) the challenge. He concen¬ 
trated on Fiji which was then taking more 
migrants than any other colony and had 
already received the most publicity in India. 
In 1910 an Australian Methodist missionary, 
the Reverend J. W. Burton had published a 
book. The FIJI of Today, which gave a vivid 
account of conditions among the Indian 
indentured labourers in Fiji and concluded 
that the system was dehumanizing and degrad¬ 
ing. A resume of this book, together with a 
moving letter from Miss Hannah Dudley, also 
of the Methodist Mission, describing how 
Indian women were recruited and how they 
lived on the plantations in Fiji, was printed in 
the Modern Review in March 1913. Another 
Methodist missionary, the Reverend Richard 
Piper published an article in the Calcutta 
Statesman in January 1914. Letters from 
Indians in Fiji, pointing to the existence of 
bad working conditions and grave social evils 
on the plantations, were published in the 
Modern Review and in the Hindi press of the 
U. P. There was, too, a book Fiji Dwip Men 
Mere Ikkls Varsh ( My Twenty-One Years in 
Fiji Islands ) which related the experiences of 
a .l^onner indentured labourrr, Totaram 


Sanadhya of Firozabad, Agra. The book had 
actually been written by Pandit Benarsidas 
Ghaturvedi, to whom Totaram told his story. 
This famous book was published in several 
editions in Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, and 
Marathi and a drama in Hindi was based 
upon it. It was ver)' influential in arousing 
public opinion against the identure system. 

The Government of India was, of course, 
well aware of the mounting resentment in the 
country. The Viceroy, Lord Ilardinge, was 
firmly opposed to the identure system. Already 
the Government had sent a Commission to 
enejuire into conditions in the colonics that 
were still taking indentured laI)our from India. 
This Commission comprised the Hon. James 
McNeill, I.C.S., and Lala Chimmanlal, a 
landowner from the U. P. Their report was 
published in 1914, On the whole they were 
favourable to the indenture system and pointed 
out that the majority of emigrants had 
bettered themselves economically by leaving 
India for the colonies. The report was in¬ 
complete in that it did not deal with social 
and moral conditions. 

Lord Ilardinge wrote in an official minute 

in August 1915 that he had hoped that the 
report would spell the “death-blow of the 
system.” He continued ; “Iti this I was 
disappointed, for the first impression produced 
on reading Mr. McNeill’s report is that the 
evils of identured emigration are not as bad as 
alleged, but a closer study of its details and a 
scrutiny into the causes of the immorality, and 
high rates of suicides and imprisonments, show 
conclusively that there are very serious moral 
and social defects in the system which is 
thoroughly bad.”i After consultation with 
the provincial governments, the Government 
of India sent a long despatch to London on 
15 October 1915 recommending the abolition 
of this “evil system”. It observed that it was 
not the duty of the Government of India to 
provide colonies for the coolies, and drew 
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attention to the abuses inherent in recruit¬ 
ment, the high rate of suicide in Fiji, the vice 
in the labour lines on the plantations, and the 
taint of slavery about the penal sanctions used 
to enforce labour discipline. But the chief 
argument for change was political : 

No matter how great might be the econo¬ 
mic advantages, the political aspect of the 
question is such that no one who has at 
heart the interests of British rule in India 
can afford to neglect it. It is one of the 
most prominent subjects in Indian political 
life today, and its discussion arouses more 
bitterness, perhaps, than that <jf any other 
outstanding question. Few Indian politi¬ 
cians, moderate and extremist alike, do not 
consider that the cxistetu.e of this system 
which they do not hesitate to call by the 
name of slavery, brands their whole race 
in the eyes of the British Colonial Empire 

with the stigma of helotry.- 

The Biitish Government readily accepted 

the recommendation to abolish the indenture 
system, for it regarded the Government of 
India as the best judge of the intensity of 
Indian opinion and of the political dangers. 
However, it proposed that there should be a 
period of grace of five years in which to set 
up a new system of Indian emigration to the 
colonics. 

So far Andrews’s role in the compaign 
against indentured labour had been a minor 
one. He had written to I.ord llardingc and 
to several provincial governors urging them 
to abolish the system, but the records show 
that the decision to recommend abolition was 
made by Lord Hardinge and the Government 
of India on the basis of their independent 
assessment of the strength of Indian public 
feeling and of the evils of the system, support¬ 
ed by the statistics given in the report of 
McNeill and Chimmanlal. But without 
Andrews’ subsequent work the indenture 
system might well have lasted longer than it 


did and it might have been replaced by 
another objectionable system of State-aided 
emigration from India. 

In 1915 Andrews and the leaders of Indian 
public opinion could not know of these 
developments. It seemed to them likely that 
the indenture system might not be abolished 
if this depended solely on the report of 
McNeill and Chimmanlal. Andrews decided 
to go to Fiji to conduct an independent 
enquiry. The Indian members of the Imperial 
Legislative Council were anxious for him to 
go and Lord Hardinge expressed his approval. 
His trip was financed from the South Africa 
Fund, which had been collected by Gokhale 
to fight for Indian rights in Natal, He was 
again accompanied by Pearson, whose fare 
was financed by the Anti-Indentured Labour 
League in Calcutta, a body in which the 
Marwaris were prominent. The merchants 
of Ahmedabad also contributed to the fares. 
Before leaving India Andrews and Pearson 
visited the emigration depots and sub-depots 
and enquired into the methods of the recrui- 
ters. 

They travelled to Fiji via Australia where 
they talked to the management of the 
Ckdonial Sugar Refining Company, the chief 
employer of Indian labour in 1‘iji. In his 
letters to Rabinranath ff’agore, Andrews spoke 
of the goodwill he had met with in Australia, 
outside of the Company’s offices. The Chair¬ 
man of the Company kept asking for his 
credentials, saying that he recognised only the 
British Government’s authority. But as 
Andrews wrote : “The whole strength of our 
position is that we are not accredited. It is 
this which gives us the confidence of the 
Indian people.^” 

Andrews and Pearson were well received in 
Fiji. Government officials and planters had 
been briefed to handle the visitors tactfully. 
They tried to impress upon them the reforms 
that were being made in the indenture system 
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and the advantages emigration to Fiji gave 
individual Indian migrants. Andrews and 
Pearson visited plantations and Indian settle¬ 
ments and they spoke to many of the immi¬ 
grants. In their report, which was submitted 
to the government and planters for suggestions 
before publication, they acknowledged the new 
spirit displayed by the Government and 
employers and stated their belief that Fiji was 
a suitable place for the settlement of Indian 
families under civil contract. But they 
unequivocally condemned the existing inden¬ 
ture system with its fraud in recruitment and 
moral evils of plantation life. Before they left 
Fiji they had extensive discussions with 
Government officials, and Andrews prepared 
a paper for them describing Hindu life in 
India and showing how social evils had arisen 
from the decline of religion and family life on 
the plantations. Their final report was admit¬ 
ted by government officials to be fair and 
responsible, and generally can be regarded 
as the best statement of conditions during the 
last years of the indenture system. In their 
preface they slated : “This Report has been 
published immediately on f)ur return from 
Fiji. It attempts to show, on the one hand, 
the serious nature of the evils which exist 
under the indenture system. On the other 
hand, it endeavours to explain what pains¬ 
taking efforts are now being made by the Fiji 

Government to deal justly by the Indian 
settlers.'*” 

I’his was the first of three visits that 
Andrews made to Australia and Fiji. His 

temperate report reveals several qualities of 
the man. There wiis his industry and his 
willingness not to spare himself. There was 
his fairness and readiness to give credit where 
it was due, and to think the best of people. 
There was also his sympathetic identification 
with the problems of ordinary men and women 
andJiis understanding of Indian life. No-one 
better than Andrews that the abolition 


indentured labour was not a sftoty of heroes 
against villains. Decent and humane men had 
accepted the system for many years because 
they had not seen the evils involved. 

In theory the system had something to 
commend it. The enterprising poor of India 
were given the opportunity to better them¬ 
selves by emigrating to new lands, just as 
Europeans had gone to the Americas and to 
Australia and New Zealand. Paternal govern¬ 
ments were to provide protection against 
abuses in recruitment, in transit to the 
colonies, and on the plantations ; and after a 
period of five years service the Indian migrants 
were to be free to settle in the new land or 
return to India. Governors who were noted 
for their humane views were among those 
who had spread the system to new colonies. 
One such was Sir Arthur Gordon, the first 
Governor of Fiji. Gordon has seen Indian 
immigration in the West Indies and in 
Mauritius. He sponsored Indian immigration 
to Fiji because he believed it would be to the 
benefit of all concerned : the new colony 
which needed economic development to 
provide government revenue, the European 
planters who needed labour, the indigenous 
Fijian population which might otherwise have 
had to provide that labour at great cost in 
social dislocation, and the Indian immigrants, 
most of whom would settle down in the new 
land and become prosperous farmers and 
craftsmen. These results were achieved: 
today there are prosperous communitites of 
Indian settlers in many parts of the world, 

including Fyi where they form a majority of 
the population. 

However, the moral and human cost of the 
indenture system was very high and befote 
Andrews it had been hardly noticed. One 
becomes conscious, when reading govermnent 
files of the period, how blind the tmajovlty of 
officials in Fiji and India were to the human 
realities of the system they ,ad«aipilt«i«d» 
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long as immigrants were protected from the 
more obvious forms of physical ill-treatment 
and most of them were materially better off in 
their new homes than they would have been 
in India, the conscience of the officials were 
clear. They seem not to have noticed how 
their carefully drawn rules were breached in 
practice and how degraded was the life of the 
immigrants on the plantations. Andrews was 
able to see these aspects because he did not 
think of human beings in the abstract, as mere 
“economic men”, but as individuals who 
belonged to a specific culture and had non¬ 
material as well as material needs. And he 
set out with patience and with goodwill to 
explain these realities to those who could not 
see them. 

Andrews’ and Pearson’s joint report was 
published on 19 February 1916, a week after 
the British Government gave its approval for 
the abolition of the indenture system. The 
joint report did not, therefore, have any part 
in the British Government’s decision to abolish 
indentured lobour. On 20 March Lord 
Hardinge was able to accept a motion in the 
Imperial Legislative Council urging the aboli¬ 
tion of the system and to announce that he had 
secured the promise of the British Government 
that'this would be effected *‘in due course”. 
Later in the year .the news leaked out that the 
British Government had asked for a period of 
five years grace in order to draw up a new 
scheme of assisted Indian emigration to the 
colonies. While Andrews was in Japan he 
received a letter from a high official in Fiji 
telling him that the planters were congratula¬ 
ting .themselves on gaining a five years’ respite. 
He wrote to the new Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford 
andt'On receiving no more than an acknow¬ 
ledgement and promise of investigation, 
cholleitged'the government in the press. Indig¬ 
nation swept 'India. 

’(Do'il January 1917 a great demonstration 


to open a campaign against the continuance of 
the indenture spstem was held at Allahabad, 
presided over* by Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
H. S. L. Polak read a paper written by 
Andrews, who was ill at the time, recounting 
the life of the indentured Indian women 
in Fiji, and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
appealed to the men of India to stop 
the degradation of Indian womanhood 
in the colonies. Andrews and Pearson lectured 
throughout India, and won wide public 
support. A deputation of prominent Indian 
women went to the Viceroy. Anti-indenture 
Leagues were formed in several places and the 
Imperial Indian Citizenship Association of 
Bombay and the Marwari A.ssociation of 
Calcutta were particularly active. Andrewfe’ 
paper was translated into several Indian 
languages and thousands of copies were distri¬ 
buted at the Magh Mela at Allahabad. 
Pamphlets were spread through the recruiting 
areas warning of the tricks of the recruiters. 
Mahatma Gandhi decided that the issue was 
suitable for Satyagraha and he announced 
that the ships would be picketed unless the 
system was ended. On 12 March 1917 the 
Government of India slopped ail recruiting 
for the colonies, ostensibly in order to conserve 
labour for the war but in reality because of 
the pressure of public opinion. It was later 
announced that the inden ure system would 

not be revived after the war. 

Emigration under the indenture system was 
finished, but the British Government still 
intended to substitute some other form of 
assisted Indian emigration to the colonie.s. 
In their report Andrews and Pearson had not 
been against this idea. Indeed they had 
praised Fiji as a suit ble field for Ind.an 

settlement. 

However, during the agitation Andrews 
had “a complete change of front.’’^ He 
became convinced that any form of assisted 
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Indian emigration to the colonies would 
inevitably entail abuses in recruiting and moral 
evils in the colonics. He assumed a much 
more radic al {)osition, one identical to that 
of l’ e leaders of Indian opinicjn, especially 
Mahatma Gaiulhi. He wrote: “Later experi¬ 
ence has made me regret, on tny own part, 
that T did not listen more patiently to the 
Indian point of view, before publishing the 
Report. Dining the interval sinc:e then, I 
have made a fuller study of the evils of the 
reeruiling system and can see more clearly 
the dangers of reopening tliat avenue of fraud 
and deceit. I have, also, seen more [)lainly 
than before how very dependent the Indian 
villagers are on their surroundings, and how 
inevitably they would jjiek up the old vicious 
habits, if they were transplanted into the 
atinosj)heie of the present coolie ‘lines’. It 
was Mr. Gandhi’s presentment of the case that 
finally convinced me.”‘^‘ He wrote a minute 
for an Inter-Departmental C^onference in 
I,ondon opposing all recruited emigration for 
many years to come, and he decided to go on* 
to Fiji again, this time alone. Once again he 
went w'ith the encouragement and assistance 
of leading politicians and public bodies in 
India, and the approval of the Government 
of India. 

Andrews’ second sisit to Fiji took place 
in 1917, His intentions were apparently 
twofold: to do something practical to help 
the Indians already there, and to discredit 
Fiji as a field of Indian settlement. This lime 
he was treated with much more reserve and 
suspicion by the government and planters. 
Immigration had been stopped and the colony 
faced an acute labour shortage. The jjlantcrs 
had agreed to many reforms in the labour 
laws and ' they were reluctant to commit 
themselves to expensive improvements on 
plantations without knowing if immigration 
would ever be resumed. Andrews, was believed 


to be pursuing a campaign to damage Fiji 
for the interests of the Indian nationalist 
movement or as a weapon against Australia’s 
exclusion of Indians. The wildest charges 
circulated. He was accused of being a paid 
agitator. The indignation against him was 
genuine, and it was fanned by the publication 
of his second report, which contained exagge¬ 
rations and reflected much more impatience 
and moral indignation than the first. Andrews 
was shocked by the conditions he found in 
Fiji: the low wages and high wartime prices, 
the vice on the plantations, and the lack of 
education for Indian children. Ill and 
nervously strained, he listened, sometimes 
uncritically, to story after story of ill-treatme.nt 
and family tragedy. Althougli he did secure 
a few concessions fron the government and 
pkmters and started two schools, he left Fiji 
thoroughly dissatisfied with what he had seen 
and with the pace of reform. He wrote from 
Fiji: “1 have had very great disappoint¬ 
ments.”^ 

Andrews returned to India via Australia. 
He was rebufTed by the old (ieneral Manager 
of the Golonial Sugar Refining Company in 
Sydney, who had written Iiim off as a seditious 
agitator with no Inffuence on British or Indian 
Govermuenl policy. He decided to make a 
direct appeal to the Australian people. 
Andrews’s letft;r.s show that he was very 
conscious of the fart that Australia’s reputation 
was not of the best in India, because of its 
restrictions on the entry of non-European 
immigrants and visitors. In liis speeches and 
published writings Andrews said nothing that 
would add to bad feeling between Australia 
and Asia. "I’hroughout his life he was a 
builder of bridges, atid he was deeply concer¬ 
ned with what he saw to be a growing racial 
estrangement in the world generally. He now 
wrote from Perth: “An opportunity has been 
given to break down the racial gulf which 
separates Australia from India.Andrews 
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travelled through Australia, speaking to church 
groups and to women’s organisations and 
emphasising the moral evils in Fiji. Women’s 
organizations sent messages of sympathy to 
the women of India and redress was demanded 
of the Fiji Government and G. S. R. Company. 
Two ladies with experience in India volunteer¬ 
ed for work among Indian women in Fiji. 
The Governor of Fiji published a memoran¬ 
dum in which he called Andrews’ second 
report “exaggerated and misleading”, though 
he admitted that in some respects the criti¬ 
cism was just.'* In 1919, in order to obtain 
independent information, forty-six women’s 
organizatit)ns in Australia and New Zealand 
sent Miss Idorence Garnham of the London 
Missionary Society, Calcutta, to make an 
investigation into the social and moral condi¬ 
tions of the Indians in Fiji. Although less 
critical than Andrews in his second report 
she confirmed the existence of grave moral 
evils and recommended that all remaining 
Indentures should l)e cancelled as soon as 
possible, as Andrews had urged. In 
September 1918 the Government of India, by 
accepting a motion in the Imperial Legislative 
Coiujcil, moved by Pandit M. M. Malaviya, 
agreed to negotiate for the early release of 
Indian labourers in Fiji. On Isl January 

1920 the last indentured Indian labourers in 
Fiji were freed. 

The problems of the Fiji Indians did not 
end with the abolition of indentured labour. 
In 1920 there was a serious strike, accompa¬ 
nied by riots. Alarming reports were sent to 
Andrews and published in the Indian press. 
In 1920 there was another strike and tens of 
thousands of dissatisfied Indians clamoured 
for passages back to India. The Fiji Govern¬ 
ment and planters were anxious that Indian 
immigration to Fiji should be resumed, but 
Gandhi and Andrews were firmly against the 
sending of more Indian labourers out to Fiji. 
In fwt no new system of state-aided emigra¬ 


tion replaced the indenture system. The 
problem was complicated by the unhappy 
experience of those emigrants who had 
returned to India but were unable lo settle 
down in their home villages. Many of these 
ended up in the slums of Calcutta, where they 
lived in penury and wretchedness. Although 
a cornmittc was set up to help them, the 
problem remained a distressing one for some 
years. In 1921 Andrews gave his approval to 
the return of some of these people to Fiji at 
the expense of the Fiji Government. He 
wrote to (iandhi that the whole affair had 
caused him the greatest anxiety ; much as he 
did not want people to return to Fiji, he could 
not see them dying l)eft)rc his eyes. But he 
was publicly cursed in Calcutta by Sadhu 
Vashistha Muni, the leader of the 1921 strike, 
who had been deported from Fiji. He accused 
Andrews of being a coolie rccruitor.i*^ Several 
times in his life Andrews was deeply pained by 
unjust accusations made against liiiri by bitter 
or mean-spirited people who did not believe 
that an Englishman could be a real friend to 
India. 

In the year after the war Indian public 
opinion became increasingly disenchanted 
with the British Empire. The Rowlatt Act, 
the Jallianwala Bagh massacre, and Gandhi’s 
non-co-operaliot) campaigns marked a growing 
estrangement l^etween Britain and India. 
Andrews shared in this disillusion. The 
V’iceroy telegraphed to the Secretary of State 
for India on 2nd October 1920: 

“Andrews in view of Kenya decisions and 
events in Fiji has definitely thrown in his lot 
with extremists who aim at Indian indepen¬ 
dence. The Treatment of Indians in other 
parts of the British Empire was regarded by 
Andrews and by Indian public opinion 
generally as a test of the British Government’s 
sincerity and resolve to make India a full 
partner in the Empire. Andrew's’ letters to 
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Gamdhi and to Government officers in Delhi 
showed his disappointment with the limited 
progress made towards achieving a position of 
equality for overseas Indians, particularly in 
East Africa. He told Gandhi that he thought 
the race cleavage in the world was widening 
and that the goal of self-goverr»ment within 
the British Empire was historically impossible.'^ 
He wrote to Mr. Ewbank of the Emigration 
Branch of the Government of India in Delhi; 
“The fact that I have learnt everywhere is, 
that the Colonies do not want Indians except 
in certain places as tame and servile cheap 
labour. They want to get all the advantages 
from India being in the Empire, but to give 
none. I know you think me a pessimist, but 
I have only been driven by hard facts, which 
Sastri too will discover some day, when he 
goes to the difficult places instead of the 
simple ones.'^ Originally it had been proposed 
that Andrews be a member of the Government 
of India’s Deputation to Fiji in 1922, then 
that he should go alone at the same time, but 
he was fully occupied with his work at 
Santiniketan, where Rabindranath needed his 
services to set up university classes, and with 
a visit to East Africa which seemed to be even 
more important than Fiii. Andrews continued 
his work for overseas Indians for many years 
but it was only one of his many services to 
the Indian people. After the early 1920s, the 
problems of overseas Indian took up less of the 
Indian public’s attention. The Congress was 
preoccupied with India’s own problems, A 
handful of workers gave attention to the 
overseas Indians, and the most notable of these 
was Benarsidas Ghaturvedi. 

Andrews’ relationship with the Emigration 
Branch of the Government of India remained 
cordial throughout these years. With some 
officials it was particularly close. Andrews 
was not an easy man for officials to work 
with. He was busy and often difficult to 


contact, and^ tihe Oaniitdhi, he changed hiS 
mind frequently, as circumstances changed and 
as his knowledge of each situation developedi 
He was inclined to be sentimental and uncritii 
cal and to believe too readily what he was 
tokl by those who asked for his ready 
sympathy. However, his sincerity, knovrtedge, 
concern, and courtesy, evoked the respect of 
successive British and and Indian officials of 
the Government of India and he was a consi¬ 
derable help to them on emigration matters. 
His zeal helped to offset their customary 
official caution. It is not surprising, however, 
that the Government and planters of Fiji 
were more critical and his relations with the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company were very 
bad indeed. Andrews’ Work hurt them 
financially and they could not comprehend 
how an Englishman could identify himself 

with Indian interests and with Indians agitat¬ 
ing against British rule. 

In 1936 Andrews went to Fiji again. He 

had been invited to conduct Universities’ 
Missions in Australia and New Zealand and 
he had also been asked by the Indian commu¬ 
nity of Fiji to help them to ward off a tlireat 
to their political rights. The Governor, 
supported by some of the European and the 
Fijian leaders, proposed to revert to a system 
of nominative representation on the Legislative 
Council of Fiji. The Indians and some of the 
Europeans wanted the retention of elective 
representation. Andrews suggested a compro¬ 
mise, a combination of elective and nomina¬ 
tive representation, with equal numbers of 
seats for the three main races, and such an 
arrangement was finally adopted. He also 
made suggestions on a variety of other 
problems facing the Indian community in Fiji. 
Andrews was given a very friendly reception 
by all the communities, and he was delighted 
with the new conditions he found in Fiji. 
He wrote: “The abolition of indenture has 
made such a change in the general condition 
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of th* people, that it is hard to recognize the 
Indians of today as the same community which 
I saw under the miserable conditions of inden¬ 
ture in 1915 and 1917. The improvement, 
which has followed economic freedom, has 
quickened the whole life of the Indian people 
and made them independent in such a manner 
that they are now rapidly becoming peasant 
proprietors and tenant farmers. Above all, 
the home and family life of the Indian people 
has amazingly advanced.He wrote a book 
India and the Pacific (London, 1937), in which 
he recounted his experiences in Fiji and set 
its problems in the context of those of the 
Pacific, Asia and Australasia, and the relations 
between the races generally. The book was 
hdl of good sense, though its style was too 
sentimental and lacking in precise detail to 
suit all tastes. In Andrews* day the racial 
problem seemed to be one between Fjuropeans 
and non-Europeans. He was somewhat over- 
sanguine about possible conflicts of interest 
between the Indian settlers and the indigenous 
peoples of the colonics, although he agreed 
that the latter should have preference. The 
sad experiences of Indian communities in East 
Africa and elsewhere have since belied this 
optimism. Let us hope that racial harmony 
will be maintained in Fiji which became an 
independent state on 10 October 1970. 

In these days of complex, large-scale 
organisation and mass involvement it is easy 
to forget how much has been accomplished by 
dedicated individuals. It would be going too 
far to say that Andrews was alone responsible 
for the abolition of the system of indentured 
labour. Great achievements of that order are 
seldom, if ever, the work of one man. The 
roan must receive support from the times if 
he is to be effective. But it can be said that 
Andrews did play a most important role in 
the campaign against the indenture system 
and in the resolution of some of the problems 
it left behind. He travelled to the major 
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areas of Indian settlement throughout th<J 
world, identified problems and showed people 
how to see old facts in a new way, he made 
grievances public, he had a significant influence 
on government policy, and he gave sympathy, 
encouragement and courage to the oppressed 
and dispirited. No one person could have 
done more. 
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CHANCE OF KINGS 

BIMAL MITRA 
( Continued from previous Issue ) 


These are tales of days which are long past, 
tt was on one of those days that the land was 
made a gift of by Mr. Mathur Shaw. Mr. 
Gobinda Chakravarty, Chairman of the District 
Board gave money. Only Gour Bhatlacha- 
charjec remembers those episodes of the 
bygone days. And Janardan, he knows too. 

Janardan has been with the Pathshala right 
from the word ‘go’. 


Shibani was quite young then. She under- 
.stood things in a hazy and incoherent manner. 
One day Gour Bhattacharjee rushed in and 
said in great hurry—give me that necklace of 
yours for a while, would you please— 

—My necklace ? What will you do with 
the necklace ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—there is shortage 
of funds it will have to be sold— 

—Shortage of funds for what ? 

—The Pathshala building. The walls are 
up, it requires a sheet iron roof, and there is 
no money to buy the sheets with. 

Shibani did not prolong the discussion. 
She opened her box and gave the Pandit 
Mashai her ten tola gold necklace. 

Not only the necklace. All those few pieces 
of jewellery which Shibani had got at the 
time of her marriage went eventually to fill 
the empty coffers of the Pathshala. A pair of 
and earings. Those had gone 
Afterwards Shibani had no ornaments 


on her person. A pair of conch-shcll bangles, 
she passed her life with only those bangles to 
adorn her arms. 

Gour Bhattacharjee used to say—as if I 
am taking your ornaments away for good. 
Those can be remade. Is it not so ? 

Shibani’s habitual reply was—yes, yes, you 
arc very likely to have them remade— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—What do you 
mean ; suggesting I will not have them 
remade ? Just see, we have now got thirty 
pupils in the Pathshala—just wait another two 
years and you will see that I shall get a 
hundred and fifty, no less—then the Pathshala 
will become a school and nothing less— 

Gour Bhattacharjee had gone from house 
to house, coaxing and cajoling, to get those 
hundred fifty boys. The chairman of the 
District Board, Gobinda Chakravarty Mashai 
had grown quite old then. Mathur Shaw also 
was very old. They were not capable to work 
hard for the school. But Gobinda Chakravarty 
Mashai had put his own son in the school. 
Mathur Shaw’s son Nimai Shaw had also 
joined Gour Bhattacharjee’s school. 

Shibani could remember all that even now. 
In the early hours of the morning, Goui 
Bhattacharjee left home with his folded cottor 
wrap thrown over his shoulder. After that he 
could hardly think of his household foot 
problems, shortage of kitchen stores, rice o) 
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lentils and all that .^ort of mundane matterf. 
Shibani would sit near the raised door way 
eagerly awaiting his return with her mind 
expectantly athirst. 

Shambhu’s mother used to come for her 
daily duties and was stupefied. She said— 
What is going on aunty, are you not going to 
cook the rice ? 

When she knew why the cooking pot was 
not on the fire she would be dumbfounded. 

—What sort of a mental condition is the 
Thakur Mashai in ? Must one starve in order 
to run a Pathshala ? 

Then she went somewhere, put a couple of 
handfuls of rice and lentils in a pot to cook 
and arranged thus for food. When the man 
returned home in the evening he could hardly 
put his mind to anything. He would wash 
and sit down to eat. He .said—Do you know, 
I admitted ten students to-day. It is not so 
easy to admit students. It look me a lot of 
effort to convince their parents and uncles and 
) all others. Wait and sec, our school will 
surely earn some scholarships this time— 

Shibani could not maintain her patience 
any longer. 

She said—If your school-boys got stipends 
would that fill my stomach ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—You do not 
understand at all, if those boys grow up into 
well trained men, you realise how that will 
benefit them. Think of them at least once ! 
They had been stupid like animals so long, 
could not even write the Devanagri script 
properly— 


All this is a description of how things were 
in those days. You were not born then, nor I, 
and you might not know all this but that 
would hardly matter. You go straight there 
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*aiw ask Janardan—is Gour Bhattacharjee 
Mashai in ? 

That would be the same Janardan. 

He has been acting as a gate-keeper right 
from the foundation of the Pathshala. In 
fact he is not a gate-keeper. He is a peon. 
That is to say, a head peon. But, though a 
head peon, his job has been to watch the gate. 
A room was built adjoining the gate for him 
by Gour Bhattacharjee’s instruction. 

He said —You will have to guard this gate 
Janardan. When the boys come late, do not 
admit them. As soon as 'the bell rings, you 
shut the gale— 

Where the buses now stop and wait at the 
Balarampur Gunge, that shop of Mathur 
Shaw’s still stands. But Mathur .Shaw is no 
longer alive. It is Nimai Shaw now. Nimai 
Shaw is now President of the committee in 
place of his father. And Gobinda Ghakravarty’s 
son Naren Chakravarty has become the 
Secretary, they arc both Gour Bhaltacharjee’s 
pupils. They have experienced physical 
punishment at the hands of Gour Bhattacharjee 
in the past. 

And there is Bhabaranjan. Bhabaranjan 
Mukhopadhyaya. 

When he was young, the boy could hardly 
dare open his mouth, he was so shy ! 

Once Gour Bhattacharjee had stopped 
Bhabaranjan at the gale for coming late. He 
had come after ten thirty. 

—Here ; why arc you so late ? 

Bhaba was on the verge of tears—Pandit 
Mashai, this will not happen again, sir— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—That is as it 
would be ; but why are you late to-day, 
tell me— 

—My clothes were not properly dry to-day. 

—Clothes not dry, what do you mean ? 

—Mother washed my clothe,s by boiling 
them last night and they remained wet— 
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—Not dry, then how could you come 
now ? Let me see if they arc wet ? 

Gour Bhattiic harjce Mashai stuck his tiand 
outside the gate and felt Bhaba’s clothes. 
They were dripping wet! 

Go, go home and change into other clothes. 
You will get fever if you stay in these wet 
clothes. Go and change your clothes, 

Bhaba’s face showed signs of a Ijreak-down. 

He said—I have no dry clothes. Pandit 
Mashai— 

—Then go home. You are let oPf to-day. 
You need not attend school to-day. First your 
health and then studies, go, go— 

Bhabaranjan had a holiday. He went 
back home with a tearful face. To-day 
Bhabaranjan Mukhopadhyaya is the Head 
Master of the Balarampur High School. He 
has got his M. A. degree, pa.ssed his B. T.— 
But he dares not answer back the Pandit 
Mashai even now. He has not the guts to 
act contrary to what the Pandit Mashai issues 
as an order. 

It is remembered that Bhabaranjan, the 
small boy, had gone straight back home that 
day. In the evening when his mother was 
placing the lamp at the base of the Tulsi 
stand, suddenly the voice of Gour 
Blialtacbarjec Mashai was heard outside— 
Bhaba, Bhaba, are you there— 

He jumped up and rushed to the front door 
and found the Pandit Mashai standing there 
in person. 

—Pandit Mashai, why you ? 

Gour Bhattacharjec made an angry face 

and said—Pandit Mashai, why you 1 Stupid 
animal ! You would go to school in wet 
clothes and I should not look you up to see 
what happens to yoti ? Who do you think 
you arc ? 

Bhaba’s mother was a widow. She pulled 
her veil and came up—• 


She said—Come in please, Pandit 
Mashai— 

Gour Bhattacharjee came into the court¬ 
yard with his pile of books and papers clutched 
in his hands. By that time Bhaba’s mother 
had placed a low wooden seat for him on the 
door-way. Said—Please sit down Pandit 
Mashai, please'— 

—No, no, I shall not sit down, not in youl* 
house, I shall not .sit down —^so Saying he 
thumped down on that seat. Then he brought 
his knees together and said—what sort of 
brains do you have Bouma, you have not five 
or ten sons but only Wat. How could you 
seiul him to school dressed in wet clothes ? 
If liP had fever and illness ? What would have 
happened then ? It would then have been 
my duty to arrange for things. I am alone 
and I have so many boys to look after, how 
many could I lake charge of and how many 
things would I control ? 

That Bhaba, the same Bhabaranjan hiis 
now become the Head Master of the School. 
It is Gour Bhattacharjee who had helped him 
to become a graduate, get through his train¬ 
ing course, get married and grow a family. 
That old widow his mother died one day. 
After that he saved money from his salary and 
had a house built in the North Zone. On the 
day of house warming he invited everyone and 
treated them to a feast. Pandit Mashai also 
was there. 

He shouted from a distance—Bhaba, where 
is Bhaba ? May be the Head Master now, 
but he was his pupil at one time. As soon as 
he heard the Pandit Mashai he ran out and 
touched the feet of his preceptor, 

—No, no, stop it, stop it— 

Bhaba said—No Pandit Mashai, you must 
not object to my touching your feet on a day 
like this— 

Gour Bhattacharjec said. Oh well ifyov| 
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think that will do any good to youj touch my 
feet by all rtejtrts-^ 

Niniai Shaw was also present there. Son 
t»f Mathur Shaw ; quite a fop in his pleated 
dhoti and crinkly sieCve panjabi shirt» Me 
had pumps on his feet. Me was the President 
of the committee. A fully established Presidenti 
While the school lasted he would remain a 
t'neraber, Niniai Shaw would* He was the 
sole proprietor of the Balarampur Variety 
Stores which stands in the Balarampur Gunje. 
Tilen there was Nareii Chakravarty, Advocate, 
son of the Chairman of the District Board, 
Gobiiida Chakravarty. He was secretary of 
tlie school. Then, one has to mention Sasadhar, 
Anilesli, Sisir, Balaichand, Kalidhan ! All, 
one time pupils of the Pandit Mashai. Niinai 
Was pulTing away at a cigarette, held between 
the middle and third fingers of a closed fist, 
through the opening between the thumb and 
forefinger. He respectfully stopped smoking 
and stamped the cigarette out with his shoe. 

They all stood up in honour of the Pandit 
Mashai as soon as they saw him. 

—Oh, you arc all here I Sit down, sit 
down— 

‘Phey all sat down when the Pandit Mashai 
was seated. 

Pandit Mashai said--Good, very g«md, 
your house is excellent Bhaba ! I am very 
pleased. Our Bhaba is a man of action and 
achievements ; don’t you think so, Naren— 

Bhaba said in great humility—You must 
not speak like that Pandit Mashai ; all that 
has corac through your goodwill. Had you 
not been here, we never would have had a 
school in Balarampur, not could we have 
received education— 

Pandit Mashai interrupted and stopped 
Bhaba. He said—^You stop your dissertation ! 
No one can make a man out of anybody. You 
have enjoyed the fruits of your Karmfi by 
virtpt; pf your Karma-Yoga'-' 


Secretary Naren Chakravarty said—'no, 
Pandit Mashai, in fact it is you. I have heard 
everything from my father— 

Gout* Bhattacharjee said—No my dear 
boy;?, all Is Karma Yoga. He who engages in 
action with total detachment, and unsullied 
by personal desire, is always rewarded by the 
fruits of his Karma ; for Karma never fails in 
objective fulfilment. 


These arc of course, all tales of olden days. 
You were not born then, nor your publisher. 
That small Pathshala slowly grew into a high 
school in an imperceptible manner,and nobody 
remembers exactly when. That means, no¬ 
body cared to remember. 

You will ask Janardan—Please tell me 
where the Pandit Mashai has his room ? 

Janardan will answer—TJiere, there the 
first room under the stairs— 

But you will not find Gour Bhattacharjee 
when you get there. For he w'ould he right 
in the Head Master’s room. 

Bhaharanjan was hard at work, he lifted 
his Iiead and 'seeing the Pandit Mashai, strai¬ 
ghtened up in his chair. 

—What is going on here Bhaba, you do not 
take notice of anything. Everybody is coming 
late to the school, doing exactly what they 
like ! When I used to look after things 
nothing like this happened. Everyone came 
to school on time. I caught Anilesh coming 
late and also Sasadhar— 

Bhaharanjan said—Anilesh told me his 

wife was ill— 

—Oh, he told you ? Then he told you 
about this ? 

—^Yes, he told me he might be a little late 
in coming for a few days— 
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Gour Bhattacharjec said—That is very 
good. If he informed you it should be all 
right. But see how Sasadhar behaved ! When 
I tried to point out to him, he wouldn’t even 
listen to me. Said, never you mind, none of 
your business— 

—Really ? He spoke like that to you ? 

Gour Bhattacharjec said -You donot look 
after anything and that is why he dared speak 
to me in that reckless and foolhardy manner. 

Bhaba said—You please go after your own 
work, I shall call Sasadhar Babu and make 
him understand— 

Gour Bhattacharjec would not give up 
so easily. He said—Well, you were all students 
of this school at one lime, did you see such 
lawlessness then ? Did I allow late comers to 
enter the school ;* W'hen Chakravarty Mashai 
was secretary could any one have the temerity 
to behave like this 

If he starts talking Gour Bhattacharjec 
recites all this ancient lore in a smooth flow¬ 
ing and non-stop fashion to all comeri. How 
and when Mathur Shaw Mashai made a gift 
of his garden land, liow one day when there 
was no money CJobinda Chakravarty, the 
Chairman of the 13istrict Board, dipped his 
hand in his fnvn pocket and saved the situa¬ 
tion. He recounted these tales. 

Bhaba said- Please donot get excited 
Pandit Mashai, 1 shall call for Sasadhar Babu 
right now— 

Saying this he rang the bell and called out 
—Dinu— 

Dinanath is the Head Master’s peon. As 
soon as Dinu arrived the Head Master said— 
Go and see if Sasadhar Babu is in the (knnmon 
Room. Ask him to come to rny room— 

Dinu went off. 

Gour Bhattacharjec said as he walked out 
—You should admonish people when (hey arc 
in the wrong. Otherwise they begin to believe 


in the impassible and the unreal. If you 
slacken they will also discard discipline— 

He did not stop after this. He crossed the 
first floor verantiah in a straight line, went 
down the staircaie and came to the court¬ 
yard. Looked all round. Whether every¬ 
thing was shipshape. One corner was reserved 
for the boys’ refreshments. Clean drinking 
water was kept iit a large earthen pot. The 
pot had to be kept clean so that the boys did 
not sufler from any ill effects of drinking water 
stored un-hygienically. Pandit Mashai looked 
into the pot—no, it was quite clean, the water 
was evidently fresh-— 

Then when he reached his own room he 
found an unknown man waiting there. He 
appeared to be waiting for him. 

He said—Who ? Who are you ? What is 
it you want ? 

You should, namaskar, him very respect¬ 
fully. 

Gour Bhattacharjec would examine you— 
up and down, fully and thoroughly, then say— 
Come in, come inSidc— 

You will follow the Pandit Mashai into his 
room. 


—And then ? 

Grand Ma said—Then, my dear, one day 
I came over here with your Grand Papa in a 
bullock cart, all the way from Mobarakpur, 
To this Balarampur— 

Rani asked—Did you have any fairs in 
Mobarakpur, Grand Ma ? 

—It is an utterly unimportant village 
darling ; who would hold fairs there ? 

Then Grand Mother would continue—And 
how long had I been there anyway ; when I 
got married I was only eight years old— 

—My goodness Grand Ma, eight years I 
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il^ani could hardly stop laughing. Shihani 
\^as married at the age of eight. A new home 
of her in-laws, new uncle-in-law, new aunt-in¬ 
law. She understood almost nothing at that 
age. And she came off to this new place with 
Pandit Mashai within a few years of her 
marriage. And was this Balarampur anything 
like what it is now at that time ? Do you 
know how frightened I felt when I had to go 
to the tank side of an evening ? You rush up 
here when you like, taking no notice of the 
evening darkness or of late hours when you 
wjint to have a long chat with rnc. You could 
never have come and gone like that in those 
days ! 

Gobinda Chakravarty, Chairman of the 
District Board, in his old age, used to come 
right inside the house. To discuss school 
affairs with the Pandit Mashai. They talked 
till it got very late at night. That raised 
platform where the Pandit Mashai gives lessons 
to his pupils now ; they used to sit and talk 
there. 

Gour Bhattacharjee used to say—You must 
get another two hundred rupees for me 
Ghakotti Mashai—I can not pull on. 

—Ghakotti Mashai would say—Why ? 
What do you need two hundred rupees for, so 
suddenly ? 

—Yes sir ; 1 need fifty more benches which 
I have to have made — 

—Well, I have jack-fruit trees, some of the 
trees have reached ripe old age, they donot 
even bear fruits any longer ; why not make 
use of those. Only the few rupees for hiring 
carpenters should have to be paid. 

Shibani was quite young. She used to feel 
hungry. She worked the whole day and got 
aches and pain in her limbs and joints. She 
could hardly keep her eyes open, even when 
it was barely evening. Those heads of organi¬ 


sations would go on and on with their never 
ending discussions. 

—Oh, you are here ? And I am going all 
over the place looking for you. 

Shibani used to smile. She would say_ 

Bouma, donot scold her now. The poor 
child had been sitting here and listening to my 
tales. 

—Tales ? 

Basanti, wife of the Secretary Naren 
Chakravarty, was a town bred young woman. 
She had arrived personally to the Pandit 
Mash.ii’s house in search of her daughter. She 
said—Why should I scold her Auntie ; but she 
should have told me that she was meaning to 
come here. 

Shibani would affectionately put her hand 
on Rani’s shoulder and say—Rani is a 
daughter of this house, Bouma, she has only 
been born in your lap, that is the only distinc¬ 
tion— 

Bouma would say—Then let her stay here, 
let her sleep with you here, wc shall go home, 
have our dinner and go to bed—she would be 
grabbed by the ogres— 

—Oh, Bouma, don’t get angry, listen, take 
Rani home. Go darling, go home, come 
again tomorrow— 

Suddenly one could hear the voice of 
Gour Bhattacharjee—Where are you» 
Shambhu’s mother, please open the door— 

—There, there is Grandpa— 

As she made this announcement repeatedly 
she ran up and unfastened the bolt of the front 
door. 

Pandit Mashai was astounded to see all 
those people within. 

Rani said—Dadu, why are you so late to 
return ? Didn’t you promise to me that you 
would came back before the day was almost 
over ? 
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Pandit Mashai said—My little motlicr, you 
^ are so young, how can you ever understand 
how much work I have to do ? 

Rani said—Oh, your work ! It is all 
rubbish, you will just sit on a chair, make the 
boys read and write and then make them fail 
in tests. 

Pandit Mashai would look at Rani’s mother 
and say complainingly -You heard Bouma 
what your daughter said ? She only finds me 
trying to make the boys fail in examinations— 

Then he lofjkcd at Rani and said—You 
there, haven’t you seen Biuu go to the Sadar 
Town to study with a scolarship ? Don’t you 
know that his stipend amounts to thirty rupees 
a month ? 

Bouma said—Dncle, you are at the root of 
her impertinence ; you spoil her and make 
her more unbearable than ever before. She 
docs not listen to anyone but you. Will you 
give her a good scolding ? 

Pandit Mashai put his hand under her chin 
and asked ; well Rani, my dear, shall 1 give 
you a scolding ? Should I do what your 
mother said ? 

Rani said, I can scold too, don’t you know 
that ? I shall also scold you— 

—Oh, my goodness ! Just listen to her ! 

■ Don’t you know how to talk to your 
superiors ? 

Then Basanti caught Rani by the hand and 
started to drag her home. 

She said, come home, I shall have you 
thrashed to-day, just come home first ! And 
hurry up ! 

Rani put her arms round Grandpa— 

—What is all this, come away at once— 

Rani was defending herself behind Grand 
Papa’s knees. And the Pandit Mashai was 
smiling greatly amused by Rani’s antics. 

Shibani .said—Leave her here Bourna, you 
go home. He will reach her home later on, 
there is nothing to worry about— 


Pandit Mashai said—Your daughter is very 
clever. You see how she is hiding her face ? 
She thinks no one can see her— 

Shibani said—Don’t you worry at all, 
Bouma ! If your husband says anything, tell 
him your uncle did not allow Rani to go home 
now- 

What could Basanti do or say ! She went 
out through the front door exactly as she had 
fome in. 


In those days, in Balarampur, (Jobinda 
Chakravarty was what people called a well-to- 
do person. His forefathers had come and 
settled down in this non-dcscript village when 
it W.XS utterly undeveloped and rustic. Then 
they practised law, earned a lot of money and 
became known to all and sundry as respectable 
men of position of Balarampur. Towards the 
end of his life, when the first District Board 
was constituted, he was made its Chainnan. 
Not merely in money, but in name and fame, 
he was in the forefront of the local community. 

Narcn was one of his sons. Naren 
Chakravarty also qualified as a lawyer in due 
course and began visiting courts. He also was 
one of those who took their first lessons and 
all schooling from Gour Bhattacharjec Mashai. 
Naren passed out of the Balarampur High 
School one day and went therefrom to the 
Sadar College for higher studies. 

The houses were nearly adjoining. When¬ 
ever Naren saw Gour Bhattacharjec he would 
put out his cigarette as a mark of respect. 

Gour Bhattacharjee would ask—How are 
you Naren ? 

Naren would answer—Qiiitc well, Pandit 
Mashai— 

So saying he would stoop down to take title 
dust of his teacher’s feet as he was bound by 
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custom to do, and carry that dust to his own 
forehead : so to speak, by touching his fore¬ 
head with his hands. 

. —How is Bouma ? How is Sushil doing 
with his studies at home ? 

Naren used to say—-The teachers are there ; 
they supervise things. 

—Whom have you kept ? 

—Whom would I keep. I have asked 
Sasadhar Babu to look after the mathematics, 
Bankim Babu has been appointed to coach 
him in English ; Geography and History are 
handled by Kanti Babu, and. 

Gour Bhattacharjee would ask--Aud wlu) 
teaches him Sanskrit, tell me that. 

—But Sir, I dare not approach you, how 
can I ? 

-Why, is it because I have grown old ? 

When Gour Bhattacharjee lost his temper, 
people began to feel frightened. He would 
say- •Why, haven’t I taught you ? Who has 
taught all these lads of Balarampur their Sans¬ 
krit, tell me that You sec, me dear boy, 
I can not tolerate any one reading Sanskrit all 
wrong. Whett I was at Navadwip studying at a 
Tol, I could not keep count of all the caning 1 
got from my Guru Mashai, do you know ? 

Then began the recounting of the tales of 
those days. They all stood on the road listen¬ 
ing to these stories, forgetting their own work 
and important duties. 

Suddenly the Pandit Mashai would startle 
everyone by asking Naren—Wouldn’t you be 
late for the courts my dear boy ? 

Naren would answer in great humility— 
Yes, Sir, I had a lot of important work at 
court which I should finish as early as 
possible— 

The Pandit Mashai would then wake up 
and announce repentantly—Now, see ! You 
should have told me that much earlier ! I 
wouldn’t then have wasted so much of your 
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time, not realising the significance of what wa» 
happening— 


Naren was quite late in finishing his court 
work that evening. He went back home to 
find Basanti waiting anxiously for his return. 
She said—Why are you so late ? 

Naren’s face had a grave and serious 
expression, 

Basanti said—What is the matter ? Have 
you lost in your case to-day ? 

Naren did not answer that but asked— 
Where is Rani ? Basanti said—She came back 
from school and went to Aunty’s house— 

—Went there at a time like this ? Couldn’t 
she find any better time 

Basanti was mystified. She asked—Why, 
doesn’t she go there at this time ? She habi¬ 
tually goes at this time. 

Naren could find no answer to this factual 
statement. 

Basanti felt a great curiosity. She asked— 
What is the matter with you ? Tell me, have 
you been having a scuffle in the School 
Committee again ? 

Naren was taking off his professional law¬ 
yer’s clothes, he said—What peculiar ideas you 
have ; I am the school secretary ; why should 
I have any quarrel with anybody ? 

Basanti said —Why do you deny ; you do 
have tjuarrels in the School Committee, don’t 
you 

Naren couldn’t keep the news to himself 
any longer. He said—Listen, I am rather up¬ 
set over what I have heard— 

—Wltat is it that you have heard ? 

Basanti moved up closer as if in great fear 
of what she might hear. 

Naren said—Pandit Mashai has lost his 
daughter— 
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—What is that ? What is it you said ? 
Our Abanti ? 

Narcn said— Yes - 

Basaiiti asked—How did she die ? What 
happened t(j her ? Who gave you the news ? 
What a shame ! How pitiful ! Aunty had 
that one and only daughter, there is a grand¬ 
son too. 

Narcn had changed into other clothes. Tic 
said—I must go over to Pandit Mashai and see 
him ; will you come with me 

Basanti had not got over her sorrow. 

She asked—Tell tne, where did you get 
this news ? 

Narcn saitl—I had gone to the school from 
Court, the telegram arrived while I was there. 

—Then ? 

—Then, Bhabaranjan, the Head Master, 
was hesitating to give out the news. But I 
said, that news could never be suppressed. So 
saying I went to the class where Pandit Mashai 
was teaching. I gave him the telegram out¬ 
side the class. He read it. 

—Then ? 

—Then he said—Wail, let me go and finish 
the lesson—and he went back to his class to 
continue his teaching. 

When the bell rang, Bhabaranjan went to 
the Pandit Mashai and said—Pandit Mashai, 
you go home now ; you must not hold classes 
in the circumstances. 

Pandit Mashai stood there with his face 
slightly trembling. 

He said—But Bhaba, I have two more 
classes—What about those ? 

Bhabaranjan said—I shall arrange about 
those Pandit Mashai. Don’t worry about 
those ; you go home— 

Pandit Mashai said—How can that be ; she 
who has gone, has gone, .she cannot return ; 
but the boys will loose a valuable day. 

Then he turned round while going back. 


He said—You better do one thing Bhaba, 
send that telegram to your Aunty by some one. 
Such news should not be held back ; but 
should be passed on, infonn her that our 
Abanti is no longer— 

Saying this he went towards his class, 

Naren said—Having heard all this I came 
along, 1 know nothing more. 

Basanti said- I should go at once to Aunty 
now ; what do you say 
—Go along— 

So saying Naren also went to gcticadv 
himself. 


People at Balarainpur still recolkci clearly 
what happened during those early days. She 
was the only daughter that the Pandit Mashai 
had. They all remembered when she was 
born. Pandit Ma.shai had aireclionatcly 
named her AbatUi. She was also married otf 
after a very, thorough and careful consideration 
of the bridegrooms merits. Gour Bhattacharjee 
had no resources whatsoever when this 
marriage ceremony was performed. 

Gobinda Chakravarty had given a good 
Benares Sari and four gold sovereigns. 

He blessed her—Be happy for ever, my 
little mother— 

Mathur Shaw Mashai did not stint at his 
generous contribution either. He called Gour 
Bhattacharjee and tnade enquiries. He asked 

_How much will you have to spend for this 

wedding, Pandit Mashai ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee answered—I have no 
idea, Shaw Mashai, I have never arranged for 
any marriage ceremonies before this— 

Mr. Shaw said— Yes, yes, that is so. But 
you surely have some idea of what expenses 
you will have to incur or what you can 
afford ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said limply—I have no 
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resources, Mr. Shaw, In fact I am totally 
impecunious. The only property we had were 
a gold necklace weighing ten tolas and a pair 
of gokl bangles of about three tolas ; but I 
sold those when the Pathshala was set up. 
Now I have nothing to call my own — 

Mathur Shaw Mashai was a large hearted 
person. 

He said—Still, how much money, do you 
think, you will need ? 

The Pandit Mashai said—A h'ligth of 
vermilion coloured string should serve in 
place of ornaments, I shall cut the string in 
two pieces ami tic the pieces on her wrists. 

Mathur Shaw smiled in amusement. 

He said- Tlial does not work, Pandit 
Mashai. You may do that ; but what about 
your danglitcr ? Sin' may hav<' some desires 
and expectations. 

He thought for a while, Theu said—It is 
all right 1 you gc) liorne, make all other nece¬ 
ssary arrangements, we shall undertake 
between us all lesponsilhlitics of your 
daugliter’s marriage. You are the Pandit 
of the Balarampur School, your daughter's 
marriage means our datighter’s inarriagc. Now 
go home and assure your wife and ask her not 
to worry— 

So saying, he sent (Jour Bhattticharjce 
home. 

That daughter was now dead ! As un¬ 
expected, and as heartbreaking. Gour 
Bhattacharjec took all his classes at school and 
then slowly went back towards his house. By 
that time his wife had come to know of this 
and had lost consciousnes.s. The news had 
spread and a number of people had turned up 
at the house. They looked at the face of the 
Pandit Mashai when he entered 1 he house. 

And said—Why were you at the school, 
so long, Pandit Mashai ? There is no one 
here to look after Aunty. 

Pandit Mashai got on to the. landing, sat 


down and said—A cosmic Maya or fundamen¬ 
tal illusion pervades everything, Narcn. God 
has pronounced in the Geeta, only Brahma 
the Great Spirit exists, knalerial objects and 
natural phenomena are only false appcarancesj 
they have no fundamental reality. They are 
non-existent and I achieve nothing by exerci¬ 
sing my mind or by shedding tears. Good 
words full of sound wisdom. Nothing could 
be better. 

Naren asked in a slow whisper-—What 
happened, and how ? 

Pandit Mashai replied- My son-in-law wrote 
that the daughter was not keeping good 
health. I thought T would go over and bring 
the daughter and (he grand-son over here^ 
But (he ideas did not take any material shape. 

1 had not managed to go— 

Mathur Shaw’s son Nimai Shaw liad also 
come. 

—Would you be going over tliere now ? 

Pandit Mashai said—What use would it 
be, my boy My going would mU bring my 
daughter back. 

Naren asked-- Wlio are there at your son- 
in-law’s house ^ 

Pandit MasJiai s,iid—I’hey were only tlie 
two of them m their family. Atul the grand 
child. Now' things would be totally lonesome. 
If the grand-son is brought over here, the 
son-in-law wmdd be quite alone— 

Basanti was w'eilding a hand fan sitting 
by the side (*f the prostrate lady of the house. 

She brought her mouth near her ear 
and said—Aunty, get up and lie on the 
bed— 

Rani appeared to have become utterly 
speechless by witnessing these happenings. 
That atmosphare of great sorrow and funereal 
quiet had sealed up her young mouth since 
the early afternoon. 

She said at last—Ma, will Fatik come over 

? 
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Basanti said admonishingly—You shut up ! 
There is no need for you to talk ! 

Shibani stirred at last. As if she heard 
what was said. She suddenly wailed loudly 
and drew Rani into her lap with her out¬ 
stretched arms she said—Do not scold her 
Bouma. Does she understand anything ? 

Then she clasped Rani into her bosom and 
went on weeping silently. 


The Balarampur school did not stop 
functioning on account of the death of the 
Pandit Mashai’s daughter. The reason for 
this was that the Pandit Mashai would not 
allow any such cessation. Nothing stops any¬ 
body in this earthly set up. The Pandit 
Mashai had turned up for at the school the 
following day. 

Janardan too was amazed. 

Janardan said—Pandit Mashai, you might 
have stayed away from school to-day — 

Anilesh had rushed up to Bhabaranjan’s 
room. 

—Head Master, the Pandit Mashai has 
come to school even to-day ! 

Bhabaranjan quickly went over, having 
heard about this. He found Pandit Mashai 
in a complaining mood—What about the 
bell, Janardan, why have you not rung the 
bell ? 

Janardan would have rung the bell. But 
the Pandit Mashai was, as was his habit, in a 
great hurry. 

—Shut the gate, shut the gate, Janardan— 
As soon as the gate was closed, all the 
boys of the school assembled in their own 
classes and began chanting— 

Jagadudbhava Palana Nashakarang. 

Pranamami Shivang Shiva Kalpatarum. 

This Sanskrit Verse in praise and adoration 
of God, had been regularly chanted at the 


start of school work since the foundation of 
the institution. When Naren was young, he 
recited it, so did Nimai Shaw, Bhabaranjan, 
Binu’s Mother’s son Binod who is now a 
magistrate. This has been a compulsory 
practice in this school. 

Pandit Mashai used to say—It is good 
to read out this you know, one should 
commence studies by taking the name of 
God— 

The chanting of the sacred verse was 
going on in the classes and the Pandit Mashai 
had gone over to the main gate. 

—Here you, why are you so late Why 
so late Is this half-past-ten by your tim¬ 
ing ? 

One of them said—I had fever sir, yester¬ 
day— 

—Fever ? If you had fever yesterday, 
why did you come to school to-day ? 

—You would scold me if I did not come. 

Pandit Mashai said—Let me see, your 
forehead— 

He stretched, his hand out through the 
gale and touched the boy’s forehead. It felt 
hot. 

He blew up the boy. Said—You still have 
fever ! Go home, no school for you, go ! 
You must save your life first, then do your 
studying. If you die you can not learn any 
lessons. First health, then lessons— 

The boy was not allowed to come in. 
He bowed his head down and went back 
home. 

—Next, you ? Why are you late ? 

This way, he cross questioned each late 
comer and then let any one come in. 

Then came that Sasadhar. Sasadhar Sarcar 
was late also that day. 

He said—Shame Sasadhar, you come late 
everyday. If all of you come late in this 
manner in front of all studenti^ whom will 
they emulate ? 
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Sashadhar had no shame. He came through 
the slight opening of the gate and Pandit 
M 9 .shai said—I have to keep my head down 
in shame before the students because you 
all come late ! What is the matter with you ! 
If you come a little earlier to school, would 
that nullify the basic facts of the Mahabharat ? 

As he went inside into the Teacher’s 
Common Room the Bengali Teacher Girish 
Das said—Well, Sashadhar Babti, Pandit 
Mashai caught you, did he ? 

Sasadhar Babu was standing under an 
electric fan then, trying to get dry after his hot 
journey. 

He said—Oh stow it ! Pandit Mashai 
spoke and T heard, there it ended. His 
daughter died yesterday and he came to 
school right on time to-day ! A lunatic at 
large ! What intoxication, my god ! A 
dipsomaniac can forget his drink for a day ; 
but the Pandit Mashai excels all confirmed 
drunkard.s— 

Pandit Mashai had gone straight up to 
Bhabaranjan’s room. He put down the names 
of all laic corners om a sheet of paper and 
filed it with the Head Master saying—Here 
you are ; these are the late comers. You call 
them up and ask them to explain— 


Then he added—Unless you do this, you 
will not be able to run the school, Bhaba, 
when I was Head Master I did the .same with 
you all ; now you are Head Master, you will 
have to do the same. And if you do not 
then this school, which I built up with 
great difficulty, will go to rack and ruin ; I tell 
you— 

Bhabaranjan picked up the paper and 
kept looking at the face of the Master Mashai 
for a while and then said—There is so 
much trouble and sorrow in your house, 
why did you come to school to-day Pandit 
Mashai— 

But all those words hardly entered the 
ears of the Pandit Mashai. There was much 
left to do. It will be necessary to refill the 
great earthen pot perhaps, he will have to 
check up. The attendance book will have to 
be examined to see which teachers, if any, 
have not come to work to-day. Pandit 
Mashai has a lot of work. Anything 
that he did not examine and investigate 
personally would be likely to go wrong. 

FIc had left the room, by then. 


(To be continued) 




RISE IN THE BANK RATE 

N. KAMARAJU PANTULU 


Better kite tli.in never. The Reserve Bank 
of India lias at last raised the bank rate from 5 
percent to 6 percent on ^th ^January. Whde 
announcing this important decision at a press 
conference in Bombay, the Governor of the 
Reserve Bank told tlie newsmen that this 
decision is taken after a carefid review of the 
present monetary and price situation in the 
country. The rise in the bank rate, is, in fact, 
loiiK over due. We must heartily congratulate 
the Govermneul of India for taking this very 
bold stej) just before the Mid-term poll. The 
increase in the bank rate will undoubtedly 
di.spleasc the cross section of the community 
the business man, industrialists and the con¬ 
sumers as well, as the immediate cliecl will be 
a rise in the cost of borrowings from the com¬ 
mercial lianks, which may, naturally be passed 
on to the consumers in the shape of a rise in 
prices. Whatever llie w'aruings, assurances 
and safeguards announced by the Reserve 
Bank in preventing this shift oi rising costs to 
the purchasers, it is the only inevitable out¬ 
come in the present situation. IJ ndeterred by 
the increasing pressures from various angles, 
the (iovermnenl has at last come down to 
face the realities of the economic situation in 
the country and has exhibited, once again, its 
earnest desire to curb the inflationary tenden¬ 
cies, tlie undue expansion of credit by the 
commercial banks, tbe speculative* activities 
which liave reached their unprecedented 
heights and to regulate the flow of thelimitedly 
available fund.s in the baulang system to the 
desired channels, the preferred sectors of the 
economy. The primary objective of the rise 
in the bank rate seems to be to check the 


undue expansion of credit, curbing inflation and 
to encourage further mobilisation of deposits. 
The selective credit controls have obviously 
failed. The Reserve Bank of India is left 
with no other option except to raise the bank 
rate. 

The Governor of The Reserve Bank has 
announced a series of other measures also, to 
achieve the desired results. The minimum 
net liquidity ratio ha.s been raised by one 
percent, from the present level of 33 percent 
to 34 percent. The interest rate on the savings 
Banks deposits has been increased from 3.5 
percent to 4 percent. The intcicst rates on a 
number of otlier short term and long term 
deposits have also been raised simultaneously, 
riic Reserve Bank has announced that it would 
provide refinance facilities to the priority 
sectors like exports, small industries, farmers, 
cereals and food procurement agencies at the 
existing rates only. 

Anybody who has the least concern for 
the relentless rise in prices and its effect on the 
common man will not question the necessity of 
raising the bank rate. The index number of 
the wholesale prices of food articles reached a 
level of 201.8 and the commodity price index 
rose to 200.7 on 1st January, 1971. There is 
a rise of 7.4 percent in the index of the whole¬ 
sale prices during the year ended 1970. The 
money supply with the public also rose by 
12.4 percent during the year from 6086 crores 
to 6839 crores on 1st January, 1971. The 
bank credit of the scheduled commercial banks 
rose by nearly 21.6 percent during the prece¬ 
ding year i.e. from 3637 crores to 4495 crores 
during the calendar year 1970. The borrow- 
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ings of the commercial banks from the Reserve 
Bank during the current busy season, similarly 
rose to Rs. 192 crores as against Rs. 58 
erdres during the last busy season. The 
credit expansion by the commercial banks 
during the current busy season rose to a level 
of 182 crores as against Rs. 124 crores in the 
last busy season. The undue expansion of 
credit by the commercial banks is responsible 
to a very large extent for the steep rise in 
prices. We need not blame the commercial 
banks for the soaring prices. It is the 
liberalisation of the credit policies, and the 
new postures in the lending operations, that 
emerged as a result f)f the nationalisation of 
the fourteen commercial banks last year and 
the avowed policy of easing the flow of cheap 
credit to low income groups, the self employed 
persons, the small industrialists, artisans, and 
the small farmers etc. and the overgenerous 
policy of the Reserve Bank of India to these 
new classes of borrowers irrespective of their 
creditworthiness, repaying capacity and the 
productivity of the loans that arc to be blamed 
for the havoc, of the inflationary spiral we are 
witnessing to«day in the country. It is good 
that the Reserve Bank of India has also 
realised the utter futility and the virtual ineffec¬ 
tiveness of the selective credit control measures 
exercised by it from time to time during the 
whole of the preceding calendar year. It 
is also evident that the Government of India 
has at last heeded to the advice of the Reserve 
Bank of India, to restrain the inflationary 
spiral at the earliest moment. 

The more pertinent point or rather the 
greater relevant issue to be discussed at the 
present critical juncture, is not the propriety 
of raising the bank rate, but the degree and 
extent of its effectiveness in curbing the 
inflationary spiral in the country ; regulating 
the flow of the limited available funds of the 
commercial banks to the needy, desirable and 


at I 

preferential channels and sectors of the 
economy of India ; preventing the flow of 
easy money to the undesirable and anti-social 
activities of people, and promoting the 
deposit mobilisation at a vigorous pace. The 
high priests of the Chamber of Industry and 
Commerce and the prophets of gloom, 
frustration and despair have already rushed to 
the press with a plethora of statements 
expressing doubts on the effect of the rise 
in the bank rate on the price level. The 
Governor of the Reserve Bank of India; 
Shri S. Jagannadhan himself admitted that the 
credit control measures have limited effect in 
our country. The leaders and the chief 
spokesmen of the industry and trade in the 
country have also expressed their deep concern 
over the possible adverse impact of the rise 
in the bank rate ou the acceleration of the 
productive activity in the country, capital 
formation, new investments and the rise of 
equity capital etc. Grave doubts have also 
been expressed over the effectiveness of the new 
measures in deposit mobilisation on a larger 
scale ; checking the rise in prices and dis¬ 
couraging dealers and manufacturers from 
hoarding and building up large inventories. 
It is also feared that the new measures will 
make it more difficult to some industrial units 
even in the preferential sectors to secure the 
necessary credit and will slow down the growth 
of production of the commodities also. The 
new measures,, it is suspected, will make it 
harder to narrow the gap between supply and 
demand and there is a possibility of further 
rise in the prices on account of the new 
pressures and strains on the economy emerging 
as a result of the rise in the bank rate. A. 
lower rate of investment, suspected to emerge 
as a consequence of the raising of the costs 
of borrowing will only add to political and 
economic strains in the country in the com¬ 
ing months. 

It is true that the mere one percent rise 
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in the bank rale is not going to curb the 
inflationary spiral totally. Its impact on the 
price situation is only likely to be marginal. 
It may not prove any more efiectivc than the 
measure taken a year ago. In an under¬ 
developed and backward economy like that of 
India, where there is a vast unorganised money 
market; large sums of hoarded and unaccoun¬ 
ted wealth in the hands of a few rich and 
influential businessmen exist ; the margin of 
profit is so high that businessmen pay least 
attention tt) a scanty one percent rise in the 
interest rates ; no efiectivc liais<jn between the 
organised and the unorganised sectors of the 
money market exist ; profiteering, black 
marketing, hoarding and other anti-social 
activities prevail on an extensive scale, no 
co-operation and co-ordination on sound 
lines exists between the diflerent units in the 
banking system of the country and all other 
monetary fiscal and administrative policies 
have proved to be quite unsuccessful, wc can¬ 
not expect any spectacular results from the 
rise in the bank rate from 5 percent to 6 per¬ 
cent in checking rising prices and regula¬ 
ting the flow of bank credit to the needy and 
preferential sectors of the economy etc. 

The rise in the bank rate will be effective 
and successful and bring forth the desire 
results only if there is good co-operation and 
understanding and sympathy with the pressing 
needs of the economy among the different 
constituents of the banking structure and 
organisation in the country. There should 
also be a proper and effective implementation 
of the policies and decisions already arrived 
at both in letter and spirit. The commercial 


banks should pay increased attention to the 
needs of credit planning on sound and scientir 
fic lines and exercise the greatest restraint in 
their lending operations. The increased cost 
of credit should not be passed on to the 
consumers ultimately by the borrowers 
through raising prices. This can be ensured 
only through keeping a constant watch over 
the price level and its movements and taking 
timely, appropriate and effective measures in 
preventing a further rise in prices. The 
increase in the bank rate must be accompanied 
by a series of selective credit controls 
simultaneously. The fiscal policies should 
also be suitably modified in order to give 
adc(iuate support to the rise in the bank rate. 
Strong administrative action against the 
profiteers, blackmarketeers, and hoarders is 
also called for. Every possible step must be 
taken tr) unearth the hoarded and unaccount¬ 
ed for money ; an effective liaison must be 
established between the organised and unorga¬ 
nised sectors of the money market and the 
economy of the country. It must be admitted 
that the lasting solution for curbing inflation 
lies only in the improvement in the supply 
position through larger inflow of crops and 
greater productivity of the industrial and 
agricultural fronts of the economy of the 
nation. Let us not be pessimistic. However, 
slight is the rise in the bank rate anounced on 
8th January, it constitutes nevertheless a step 
in the right direction. Let us pray that this 
step in the right direction will bring the 
necessary and desired effects on the economy. 
As suggested by Mr. ‘ S. Jagnnadhan, the 
Governor of the Reserve Bank of India “wc 
have to set the ball rolling”. 



TITLE MAHATMA WAS CONFERRED ON QANDHI 55 YEARS AQO 

KAILASH NATH MEHROTRA 


The epilhet, Mahatma, a Sanskrit word 
meaning a great soul, is not unknowji in 
India, since time immernoral. But now it 
signifies a new meaning and specifics a single 
man who is known all the world over as 
MAHATMA 

In 1893, a young Barrister-at-Law, 
Mohandas Karam Ghand Gandhi sailed from 
Bombay for South Africa on a private 
assignment. But destiny made him a social 
worker and soon he became a leader of his 
fellow-Indian community of settlers, who 
were living iittder many social aiul political 
handicaps. 

The Gandhi story in South Africa is an 
important chapter in the History of the 
freedom movement in modem times. South 
Africa was the nursery for Ciandhi’s future 
greatness. But a few Indians iinderslt>'>d 
him rightly at that time, though he 
returned to India after about 21 years’ 
unique struggle with glittering success. 

Of course a section of our people believed 
that he would fulfil the mission of a Deliverer, 
so hailed him as a budding Hero, and lovingly 
began calling him Mahatma. 

The following story may throw some light 
on an obscure aspect of GANDHI’s life. 

The story is told that while engaged in his 
struggle for the freedom and rights of his 
fellowmen in South-Africa, Gandhi felt a dire 
need for money and appealed to the people 
of India for handsome contributions. His 
Private Secretary Gaurishankar Pandya, also 
wrote to his uncle, Vaidyaraj Jivararn Kalidas 
Shastri, Rajvaidya to the royal family of 
Gondal, a native state in Saurashtra, for 
money. 


In response to this call the Maharaja of 
(iondal, Bhagvatisingh, sent to Gandhi a sum 
of Rupees 35,000, which w.as of great help to 
liim in the non-violent struggle. 

On arrival in India in 1915, Gandhi went 
to Gondal, to offer thanks to the Maharajah, 
personally for his munificence. 

Ranchoddas Vrindavandas Patwari, the 
Dewan and Vaidyaraj Jivararn Kalidas 
Shasnd received prior information of his 
impending visit to Gondal. The Dewan 
promptly informed the Mahariija about this 
visit. Then His Highness instructed him to 
mcike arrangements for his reception. 

On January 24th, 1915, on his arrival at 
Gondal, Gandhi was accorded reception in 
a befitting manner by the officials and the 
people of the State. 

Next day, he paid a courtesy call on the 
Maharaja. I'here he met the State Officers 
and the prominent persons of the State. 

On January 26lh, he had dinner with His 
Highness and the meinijcrs of the Royal 
family. In die evening he addressed a 
public meeting which lasted more than three 
hours. 

On 27th January, in the early hours, it 
was announced tliat a public meeting will be 
held in the Rasashala Aushadhashram 
premises and the Vaidyaraj Jivararn Kalidas 
Shastri would accord reception to Gandhi oa 
behalf of Rasashala Aushadhashram and 
present an address and give the title of 
Mahatma to him. 

By nine O’clock, more than five thousand 
people, including about a thousand women, 
gathered in the Rasashala compound. At 10 
A.M. Gandhi arrived with his family 
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members, and the audience stood up in 
reverence to receive him. 

The Maharaja and the prominent people 
of the State were also present at the function, 
Dewan Ranchoddas Vrindavandas Patwari 
presided at the meeting. Vaidyaraja, now 
know as Acharya Shri Charantirlh Maharaj 
read out his address tints : 

“May lord Krishna and Shiva do good 
unto you : 

First 1 express my deep gratefulness to you 
and to Kastur Ba for the great honour accor¬ 
ded to us and especially to Ayurveda by this 
gracious visit to Rasashala. I do not wish 
to deliver a long speech. The minute obser¬ 
vance and perusal of your glorious character 
shows that you .ire another link in the galaxy 
of venerable heroes of Ancient India, 
Harishchandra, Ram Krishna, Maharaja 
Pratap, Shivajee Maharaj and the like, about 
whom Indians have sung and praised. 

Your life and character are being extolled 
nobly in all quarters of tlie country, and have 


gained reverence for you in every country of 
the world. How can I do justice to your 
qualities in the couise of such a small address ? 
It would be fitting to say that the whole India 
is indebted to you. 

Your good qualities of head and heart 
have inspired me to sing your praises in 
Sanskrit and as a Brahmin, offer my blessings 
to you.” 

The address ended with the words “Ins¬ 
pired by your good deeds, I, on behalf of this 
institution (Rasashala Aushadhashram), pre¬ 
sent to you this Address, containing the title 
“Mahatma”.” 

The Address was handed over to Gandhi 
in a silver casket. With the concluding speech 
of the president, the meeting dispersed and 
the people went their way amidst shouts of 
“Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai.” 

After this public appreciation, Gandhi 
became known as Mahatma Gandhi through¬ 
out India. 






ON SOVEREIQNTY OF THE INDIAN PRINCES 

R. S. MAGHALPURKAR 


Occasion for the above arose 
because of the overpowering progress of the 
East India Company in the territories of India 
and the equal relations sought to be established 
with the Indian Princes, as sovereign powers of 
their respective territories vis-a-vis the areas 
taken by the East India Company under its 
control in the beginning for trade establisli- 
ment and further transformed into Company- 
administered units along with .agreements and 
treaties for a common control of defence, 
communications and foreign relations. 

The first legislation concerning the above 
matters we find in the provisions of the 
Government of India Act, 1858 and thence 
we have the gradual prcjgrcss and process of 
confirmation and transformation through the 
various legislations viz. Government of India 
Act, 1861, Act of 1915, Act of 1919, Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1935, Provisional 
Constitutional Order, 1947, Extra Provincial 
Jurisdiction Act, 1947, Indian Independence 
Act, 1947 and (Ij the administration of Indian 
States Order, 1948, (2) the States Merger 
Order, 1949 and (3) the Constitution of India, 
1950. 

In all tJie above legislations, ‘it is fully 
apparent that in India, there has been the 
“System of dual sovereigns” well recognised 
and well framed. 

The provisions of the Indian Independence 
Act, 1947, along with the Government of 
India Act, 1935, stand as basis for our consti¬ 
tutional set-up of to-day and the position of 
both the Acts have been very well expressed in 
A. I. R. 1950, All. 11 

“It seems .that there is a case of 


‘legislation by reference’ and the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1935, has been in substance 
incorporated in the Independence Act. At 
any rate, it may be s.iid that both The 
Independence Act and The (iovernmciU of 
India Act, are enactments of the same 
constitutional nature and the two arc there¬ 
fore supplementary to each other. 

“ The Government of India Act, 1935 as 
auieiuled by the Governor-General and the 
Independence Act, 1947, are inseparably 
connected with each other and must be read 
together.” 

Thus the Government of India, Act, 1935, 
commands a special attention for appreciating 
the system of suzereinly in < o-operation to the 
Federation of India, as it existed prior to 
1935 Act and also thereafter to this date. 

Section 311 ol the Government of India 
Act, 1935 defines the terms (a) India, 
(b) British India and (c) Indian States, as 
under 

(a) “India” means British India together 
with all the territories of the Indian Rulers 
under the suzeieiiUy of His Majesty, all the 
territories under the suzereinly of such an 
Indian Ruler, the Tribal Areas and any 
other territories which His Majesty in Council, 
may, from time to time after ascertaining the 
views of the federal Government and the 
Federal Legislature, declare to be part of 
India ; 

(b) “British India” mean.s all territories 
for the time being comprised within the 
Governors’ Provinces and the Chief Commissi* 
onrs’ Provinces : 

(c) “Indian States” include any territory, 
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whether described as State and an Estate, a 
Jagir, or otherwise—belonging to or under 
the suzereinty of a Ruler who is under the 
suzereinty of his Majesty and not being a part 
of the British India.” 

This makes it clear that the territory under 
the Indian States was under the suzereinty of 
the Ruler thereof while the Ruler himself was 
for some specified matters—under the 
suzereinty of His Majesty and both were 
sovereign powers for respective purposes. Thu-, 
the theory of dual sovereignty is fully esta¬ 
blished. 

Section 47 of the Government of India Art, 
1935, further upholds the above theory : 

“Whereas certain territory (in this Act 
referred as “Berar”) is under the sovereignty 
of his Exalted Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, but is on the date of the passing 
of this Act, by virtue of certain agreements 
subsisting between His Majesty and His 
Exalted Highness, administered together with 
the Central Provinces 

“W'hereas it is in contemplation that the 
agreement shall be concluded between His 
Majesty and His Exalted Highness whereby, 
notwithstanding the continuance of the 
sovcrcigtity of His Exalted Highness over 
Berar, the Central Provinces and Berar may be 
governed together as one Governor’s province 
under this Act by the name of the Central 
Provinces and Berar” : 

“Now therefore (1) while any such agree¬ 
ment is in force (a) Berar and the Central 
Provinces shall notwithstanding the continu¬ 
ance of the sovereignty of His P2xalted High¬ 
ness, be deemed to be one Governor’s 
province by the name of the Central Provinces 
and Berar : (b) Any reference in this Act or 
in any other Act to British India shall be 
construed as a reference to British India and 
Berar and any reference in this Act to subjects 
of His Majesty shall except for the purposes 


of oath of allegiance, be deemed to include a 
reference to Berar subjects of His Exalted 
Highness.” 

Sections 5 and 6 of the Government of 
India Act, 1935, provided for the establish¬ 
ment of a Federation of India as under :— 

Section 5 :— “There shall be united in a 
Federation under the Grown, by the name of 
Federation of India (a) the Provinces here¬ 
after called the Governors’ Provinces, (b) the 
Indian States which have acceded or may 
thereafter accede to the Federation : (c) There 
shall be included the provinces herein¬ 
after called as the Chief Commissioners’ 
Provinces.” 

Section 6 - “A State shall be deemed to 

have acceded to the Federation. by ihe 

Ruler thereof, where by an instrument of 
accession, the Ruler for himself, his heirs and 
his successors—(a) Declare that he acceded to 
the F’cderation as established under this Act, 
with the intent that His Majesty the King, 
the Governor-General of India, the Federal 
Legislation. The F’edcral Court and any 
other Federal authority established for the 
purposes of Federation, shall by virtue of his 
Instrument of Accession, but subject always 
to the terms thereof and for the purposes only of 
the Federation, exercise in relation to his State 
such functions as may be vested In them by or 
under this Act.” 

And sub-section (2) further made it 

specific that.“An Instrument of 

Accession shall specify the matters which the 
Ruler accepts as matters with respect to 
which the Federal Legislature may make Laws 
for his State and the limitations, if any, to 
which the power of the Federal Legislature to 
make Laws for his State, and the exercise of 
the executive authority of the Fedaration in his 
State, are respectively to be subject.” 

Sub-section 5 : It shall be a term of every 
Instrument of Accession that the provisions of 
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this Act mentioned in the second Schedule 
thereto may, without affecting the accession of 
the State, be amended by or by authority of 
the Parliament, but no such amendment shall 
unless it is accepted by the Ruler in a Supple¬ 
mentary Instrument, be construed as exten¬ 
ding the functions which by virtue of the 
Instrument are exercisable by His Majesty 
or any other Federal Authority in relation to 
the State. 

It is also provided by sub-section 3 that : 
“A Ruler may, by a supplementary Instru¬ 
ment of Accession executed by him and 
accepted by his Majesty, vary the Instrument 
of Accession of his State by extending the 
functions which by virtue of that Instrument 
are exercisable by His Majesty or any Federal 
Authority in relation to his Slate,” 

And it is in these circumstances that a Stale 
which acceded to the Federation is referred to 
as Federated State and the Instrument by 
virtue of which a State has so acceded is 
construed, together with any supplementary 
Instrument if executed, as Instrument of 
Accession of that State. 

Thus it appears that the Scheme of Federa¬ 
tion enunciated by the Government of India 
Act, 1935, proceeded on the basis of common 
welfare and better administration by delegat¬ 
ed authority of two or more sovereign powers 
to a common control. Plainly enough, this 
common control was confined to the limited 
objects and specified subjects, it was not at all 
directed to wipe out or abolish the suzerainty 
of any State as such. This view is fully 
corroborated by the provisions of sec. 101 
along with secs. 125 and 122 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1935 : 

Sec. 101 : “Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed as empowering the Federal 
Legislature to make Laws for a federated 
State otherwise than in accordance with the 
Instrument of Accession of that State and any 
limitations contained therein.” 


“Sec. 125 : Notwithstanding anything in 
this Act, Agreements may and if provision 
has been made in that behalf by the Instru¬ 
ment of Accession of the State, shall be made 
between the Governor-General and the Ruler 
of the Federated State for the exercise by the 
Ruler or his Officers of functions in relation 
to the administration in his State of any 
Law of the Federal Legislature which, applies 
therein.” 

Sec. 122 (3) : “Without prejudice to any 
of the other provisions of this part of this 
Act, in the exercise t)f the executive authority 
of the Federation in any Province or Federa¬ 
ted State, regard shall be had to the interests 
of that State or Province,” 

And it is in the light of the above controll¬ 
ing provisions that sec. 204 was inserted in the 
Act to-safeguard the rights and the obligations 
of the Sovereign powers contemplated to 

proceed under the Federation. 

Sec. 204 (1) : Subject to the provisions of 
this Act, the Federal Court shall, to the 
exclusion of any other Court, have an original 
jurisdiction in any dispute between any two or 
more of the following parties i. e. to say, the 
Federation, any of the provinces or any of the 
Federal States if and in so far as the dispute 
involves any question—(Whether of Law or 
fact) on whicli the existence or extent of a 
legal right depends. 

And thus the respective rights and the 
Sovereign powers of the re.spective units stand 
proclaimed and recognised even to the extent 
of agitating and vindicating the same through 
a Court of Law. To this Stale of affairs exist¬ 
ing prior to the commencement of the Indian 
Independence Act, 1947, a recognition is also 
given by sec. 19 (4) of the latter Act. 

Reference to the Government of India Act, 
1935, include reference to any enactments 
amending or supplementing that Act and in 
particular, reference to the India (Central 
Government and Legislature) Act, 1946 : 
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“India” where reference to a State of 
affairs existing before the appointed day or 
which would have existed, but for the passing 
of this Act, has the meaning assigned to 
it by Sec. 311 of the Government of India 
Act, 1935 ; 

Sec. 7 (!)) of the Indian Independence Act, 
1947 proclaim only vvitli this aspect very 
cmphalicall/ that : 

“The Suzerainty of His Majesty over the 
Indian States—lapses and with it all the 
treaties and agreements in force at the date of 
passing of this Act between Ilis Majesty and 
the Rulers of the Indian States, all functions 
exeroisal.le by His Majesty at that date with 
respect to the Indian States, all obligations of 
His Majesty existing at that date towards the 
Indian States or the Rulers thereof, and all 
powers, rights, authority and jurisdiction 
exercisable by His Majesty at that date in or 
in relation to the Indian States by treaty, 
grant, usage, sulference or otherwise and 

(c) and the lapse also any treaties or 
agreements in force at the date of passing of 
this Act between His Majesty and any persons 
having authority in the tribal areas and 
obligations of His Majesty existing at that 
date to any such persons or with respect to 
the tribal areas and all powers rights, authority 
or jurisdiction exercisable at that date by 
His Majesty in or in relation to the tribal 
areas by treaty, grant, usage, suflerence or 
otherwise 

“Provided that : Notwithstanding any¬ 
thing contained in paragraph (b) or (c). 

effect shall as nearly as may be continued to 
be given to the provisions of any such agree¬ 
ment as is therein referred to which relate to 
customs, transit and communications, posts 
and telegraphs or other like matters, until the 
provisions in question are denounced by the 
Ruler of the Indian State or person having 
authority in the tribal areas on the one hand 
or by the Dominion or Province or other 


part thereof concerned on the other hand or 
are superceded by subsequent agreements.” 

Further we find the position again recogni¬ 
sed and proclaimed through the Instruments 
of Accession as also the Preamble of the 
Covenants executed by the Indian Princes with 
regard to their States on one hand and the 
United Kingdom and the Government of India 
the Union of India as the case may be, on the 
other hand. 

The preamble of the Instruments of Acce¬ 
ssion reads as follows ;— 

“Whereas the Indiaji Independence Act, 
1947, provides that from the fifteenth day of 
August, 1947, there shall set up an Indepen¬ 
dence Dominion known as India and that the 
Government of India Act, 1935, shall with 
such omission, additions and modifications as 
the Governor-General may by order specify be 
applicable to the Dominion of India.” 

“Whereas the Government of India Act, 
1935, as so adopted by the Governor-General 
provides that an Indian State may accede to 
the Dominion of India by an Instrument of 
Accession executed by the Ruler thereof 

“Now therefore I. Ruler of. in the 

exercise of my sovereignty in and over my said 
State, do hereby execute this my Instrument of 
Accession and. 

AND the Covenant proceeds with the 
declaration that— 

“We the Rulers being convinced that the 
welfare of the people of this region can best 
be secured by the establishment of a State 
comprising of territories of our respective 
States, with a common executive, legislature 
and judiciary.” 

“A N D having resolved to entrust to a 
coastituent assembly consisting of elected 
representatives of the people, the drawing up 
of Democratic Constitution for the State within 
the frame-work of the Constitution of India, 
to which we have already acceded to and of 
this Covenant 








SdVBREtGNTY 

“DO HEREBY, with concurrence and 
guidance of the Government of India, enter 

into the following Covenant.” 

Thus it will appear that there existed a 
special form of suzerainty in India. It wa.s 
based on the treaties and engagements 
between the two sovereign powers i. e. the 
Indian Princes on the one hand and the East 
India Company, His Majesty, United King¬ 
dom or the Government of India on the other 
hand. The general concept of the suzerainty 
could not be applied to it. Under the treaties 
and engagements, the East India Company, 
the British Crown His Majesty, had accepted 
the responsibility for external relations, defence 
and communication wliilc the Indian Princess 
had full sway in the internal affairs and 
administration. Thus both were sovereigns in 
respective spheres. 

Here it will be worthwhile appreciating 
the fine and material distinction of the relevant 
term. 

(a) Procured and secured Suzerainty 

AND 

(b) Acciuircd and delegated sovereign 
powers. 

It was a secured suzereinty of the Indian 
Princes and a delegated sovereign power for 
the British Crown ; it was not procured 
suzereinty and not an acquired sovereign 
power, for the latter. 

The set-up of the above type had given 
a secured suzereinty to the Indian Princes 
for their territories while the responsibility as 
to the external relations, defence, etc. had 
passed to the British Crown under various 
treaties and agreements as well defined and 
delegated on basis of equality and not as 
procured. Similarly the Scheme was not of 
acquired Sovereign powers but of delegation 
of specific powers for specific purposes. 

It thus means the Indian Princes continued 
to hold their sovereign powers of administra- 
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tion and prerogative—rights as Rulers and 
masters of their territories with full scope ai 
to external relations and defence and cornmu* 
nications delegated to the British Crown on 
specific terms and when the British Crown 
quitted India declaring by virtue of the Indian 
Independence Act, 1947, Sec. 7 (b), that the 
Indian States were free to join any of the two 
Dominions—merely as an option or to con¬ 
tinue even as Independent Unit without any 
imposition or restriction what so ever, the 
delegation has returned back. 

The position of the Indian Ruler at the 
commencement of the Indian indepedence 
Act, 1947, was of a suzerial power fully inde¬ 
pendent and free to join any dominion or 
strive as a seperate unit. Scc.2 Indian Indepen¬ 
dence Act, 1947, declared...., ‘‘the territories 
of Indian shall be the territories under the 
sovereignty of His Majesty which immediately 
before the appointed clay, were included in 
British India except the territories which 
under sub. sec 2 of this sec. are to be the 

territories of Pakistan.”and Sub-sec. 4 

provided :— 

“Without prejudice to the generality of the 
provisions of sub-sec. 3 of this sec. nothing in 
this section shall be construed as preventing 
the accession of Indian States to either of the 
new Dominions.” 

This was on the back ground of the express 
statement of recommendations by the Cabinet 
delegation and the Viceroy in 1947, in regard 
to the basic form of “Constitution for India.” 

. We recommend that the Constitution 

should take the following basic form : 

(1) There should be a Union of India 
embracing both the British India and the 
States which should deal with the following 
subjects—Foreign Affairs, Defence and 
Communications and should have the powers 
necessary to raise the finances required for 
the above subjects. 
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(2) The States will tretain all subjects and 
powers other than those ceded to the Union. 

The recitals from the then Home Minister 
of India, Hon’ble late Sardar V. Patel, as 
published in the book White Paper on Indian 
States, further clarify the position 

“The so-called lapse of paramountcy was 
a part of the plan announced on June 3, 1947, 
which was accepted by the Congress. Wc 
agreed to the arrangement in the same manner 

as we agreed to the partition of India. 

While there was recognition in the various 
announcomeuls of the Britisit Government 
of the fundamental fact that each State should 
link up its future with that Dominion with 
which it was geographically contiguous the 
Independence Act, released the States from 
all the obligations to the British Crown. In 
their various authoritative pronouncements, 
the British spokesman recognised that with 
the lapse of the paramountcy, technically and 
legally, the States would become Independent. 
They conceded that theoretically the States 
were free to link up their future with which¬ 
ever Dominion they like.” 

The situation was indeed frought with 

immeasurable potentiality of disruption, for 
some of the Rulers, did wish to exercise their 
technical right to declare Independence and 
others to join the neighbouring Dominion. 
If the Rulers had exercised their right in such 
an unpatriotic in.anncr, they would have 
found considerable support from influential 
elements hostile to the interests of this 

country.” . . 

“It was against this unpropitious back¬ 
ground that the Government of India, invited 
the Rulers of States to accede to three subjects 
of Defence, External Affairs and Communica¬ 
tions. At the time, the proposal was put 
forward to the Rulers, an assurance was given 
to them that they would iretain the status quo 
except for accession on these subjects. It had 
made clear that accession did not imply any 


financial liability on the part of the States and 
that there was no intention either to encroach 
on the internal autonomy or the sovereignty 
of the State or to fetter their descretion in 
respect of their acceptance of the new Consti¬ 
tution of India.There was nothing to 

compell or induce the Rulers to merge the 
identity of their States.” 

“If the Rulers had elected to stay out, they 
would have continued to draw heavy civil 
list which they were drawing before and in a 
large number of cases they could have conti¬ 
nued to enjoy unrestricted use of the State 
Revenues. The minimum which we could 
ofl'er to them as QUID PRO QUO for the 
parting with their ruling powers was to 
guarantee them Privy Purses and certain 
privileges on a reasonable and defined basis...” 

This very line of thought, this very basic 
principle of Federation has been adopted and 
carried further liy the Constitution of India 
in Art. 2 and 73. 

(2) The Parliament may by Law admit 
into the Union or establish new States on 
such terms and conditions as it thinks fit.” 

Art 73.Subject to the provisions of 

this constitution, the executive power of the 

Union shall extend. 

(a) to matters with respect to which 
Parliament has power t« make Laws ; and 

(b) to exercise of such rigbts, authority 
and jurisdiction as are exercisable by the 
Government of India by virtue of any treaty 

or agreement.” 

That the Indian '■tates had become comple¬ 
tely independent and sovereign on the 15th 
August, 1947 and it was so contemplated, 
accepted and admitted by all the concerned 
highest authorities at the relevant time, will 
be apparent from the following recitals as 

well: ,, , n 

y^l) “The rights of the States which flow 

from their relationship to the Crown will no 
longer exist and. rights 
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*urrendcrcd by the States to the paramount 
power will return to the States. Political 
nifangements between the States on the one 
hand and the British Crown and British India 
on the other will thus be brought to an end. 
The void will have to be filled either by the 
States entering into a federal relationship 
with the successor Government or Govern¬ 
ments in British India, or failing this, entering 
into particular political arrangements with 
it or them. “(Memorandum dated My 12, 
1946, issued by the Cabinet Mission sent by 
the British Government of India). 

(2) “The paramountcy can neither be retained 
by the British Grown nor transferred to 
the New Government.” (Cabinet Mission’s 
Plan announced on May 16, 1946.) 

(3) “His Majesty’s Government wish to 

make it clear that.their policy towards 

the Indian States contained in the Cabinet 
Mission’s Memorandum of 12th May, 1946, 
remains unclianged”. (British Government’s 
Statement of June 3, 1947, which was 

accepted by both the Congress and the 
Muslim League and formed the basis of the 
method of transfer of power to the successor 
Governments.) 

(4) “The States have already accepted 
the basic principles that for defence, foreign 
affaini and communicatiorts, they would come 
into the Indian Union. Wc ask no more of 
them than accession on these three subjects 
in which the common interests of the Country 
arc involved. In other matters, we would 
scrupulously respect their autonomous 
existence.” (JSardar Vallabhbhai Patel’s 
statement on July 5, 1947.) 

(5) “Withdrawal of paramountcy would 

enable the States to regain complete sove¬ 
reignty.Now the Indian Independence 

Act releases the States from all their obliga¬ 
tions to the Crown. The States have 
complete freedom—technically and legally 
they are independent.” (Address of Lord 
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Mountbatten, the Viceroy of India, to the 
Chamber of Princes on July 25, 1947.) 

(6) “Nothing in this Instrument affects 
the continuance of my sovereignty in and over 
this State or save as provided by or under 
this Instrument, the exercise of any powers, 
authority or rights now enjoyed by me as 
Ruler of this State.” (The Instrument of 
Accession which the Indian Stales signed 
when they accorded to the Union of India 
prior to August 15, 1947.) 

(7) “The Indian Independence Act, 1947, 
released the States from all their obligations 
to the Crown, It was evident that if in con¬ 
sequence the Indian States became separate 
Independent entities, there would be a serious 
vacuum not only with regard to the political 
relationship between the Central Government 
and the States, but also in respect of the 
co-ordination of all-India policies in the 
economic and other fields. All that the 
Dominion Government inherited from the 
paramotint power was Proviso to sec. 7 of 
the Indian Independence Act, which provided 
for the continuance until denounced by either 
of the parties, of agreements between the 
Indian States and the Central Government 
and Provincial Governments in regard to 
specified matters, such as customs. Posts & 
Telegraphs, etc.” (White Paper on Indian 
States p. 32) 

The legal position. stands well recognised 
by the Bench of seven learned Judges of the 
Supreme Court in the case of State of Gujerat 
Vs. Vora Fida Ali and others, A. I. R. 1964, 
S. C. 1043 

“The Native Indian Rulers were undoub¬ 
tedly sovereign in the terrotories under their 
jurisdiction ; and they parted with their 
sovereignty in stages, first on accession, then 
on integration and finally by what has been 
falaciously termed in the White Paper on 
Indian States as” Unionisation i. e. by the 
States territory becoming part and parcel of 
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the territory of the Union of India which 
meant the complete extinction of their separate 
existence, as individual sovereignly and of 
their States as separate political Units.’ 
(per B. P. Siiiha, 0. J. and Rajagopala 
Ayyangar, J. Under sec. 7 of the Indian 
Independence Act, 1947, the suzerainty of 
the British Crown over the States lapsed, with 
the result that the Sant State became a full 
so'^ereign State, (per Subba Rao, J.) The 
former State of Santrampur (also called Sant 

State).was an Intlian State and the 

Ruler attained independence and sovereignty 
on August 15, 1947 on the ceasing of the 
paramountcy of the British Crown. (per 

Hidayalulla, J.) ... 

“This State along with other ruling states 

in India became an independent sovereign 
State in the year, 1947 when the Dominion 
of India and Pakistan were constituted.” 

(per Mudholkar J.) , . , i. 

“The first question to consider is whether 

there took place either in Law of or in fact. 
It takes place in Law, when there is a judical 
substitution of one State for another. It 
takes place in fact when there is (a) annexation 
(i) or, (b) cession (ii), or (c) fusion of one 
State with another (iii), or (d) entry into 
a federal Union (iv), or (e) partition (v), or 
(f) separation or secession (vi). It will be 
seen that on the 26th January, 1950, there 
was no succession in fact because none of 
these events took place.” 

“In this sense, though the people of India 
gave themselves a Constitution, there was no 
State succession in so far as the people of the 
Sant State were concerned. For them, the 
State succession was over some time before. 
No doubt, when the Dominion of India 
became a Sovereign Democratic Republic, 
there was a breaking away from the British 
Crown, but that there was a State succession 
in a different field. We are not concerned 
with the succession of India from the Britbh 


Grown but with the State succession between 
the Sant State and India and there was no 
second succession in 1950. Whatever had 
happened already happened in 1948 when the 
Sant State merged with the Dominion of 
India. The Act of Slate which began in 1948, 
could continue uninterrupted even beyond 
1950 and it did not lapse or gel replaced by 
another Act of State. The Constitution no 
doubt guaranteed the rights of the citizens. 

All this goes to prove beyond doubt the 
indisputable position that right from the 
days of the East India Company to the present 
working under the Constitution of India, 
there has been in India “the system of two 
sovereigns” well preserved and well framed, 
well recognised and well followed ; the 
Indian Stales recognised as sovereign poweis 
and the East India Company and His Majesty, 
the United Kingdom, the British Parliament 
and then the Federation of India attending 
to the specific administrative matters, under 
delegated authority may be through treaty, 
agreement or engagement or may be through 
instrument of Accession or Covenants all 
meaning and leading to and conatemplated for 
one result viz.—better administration under 
common control. 

As specifically referred to above, the 
glaring fact that by Virtue of the Merger 
Agreement what the States have done is 
that the States have ceeded, in fact entrusted 
their territories to the Union of India, fairly 
and squarely with the sincere and honest 
intention of enabling a better administration 
and welfare of the public as a whole, under 
a democratic Scheme of one Rashtrapati and 
one Parliament, a common legislature. 

It is thus that the so-called paramountcy 
of the Parliament of India, in fact flows from 
the suzerainty of the Indian Princes through 
the medium of the Instruments of Accession, 
the Covenants, the Merger Agreements j 
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is neither procured not acquired one. It 
stands on the conception of existing sove¬ 
reignty with States and not on the principle 
of abolition thereof. 

True, it has been held in 1950 All. p. II 
that there can be only one Sovereign in the 
Country but it has to be respectfully submitted 
that it is distinguishable in so far as it does 
not proceed on the consideration of the above 
material aspect of the political set-up. 

The aforesaid factors are not only material 
but are of a decisive nature and it is on the 
background of the above set-up, the aforesaid 
system of dual sovereignty, that the problem 
of existence and continuance of the Privy 
Purse and special privileges as also the 
constinuance of the Indian Princes in the 
political set-up of India, will have to be 
appreciated. 

P. S. :— And now 

The Majority Verdict of the Supreme Court 
further corroborates and strengthens the above 
position of the Indian Princes by the findings 

1. Article 291 gives rise to an obligation to 
pay the Privy Purses independently of the 
Covenants and agreements. The Cons¬ 
titution imposes upon the Union Govern¬ 
ment a directive to pay the Privy Purses. 

2. Article 291 of the Constitution in terms 
recognises and accepts the obligations of 
the Union to pay the Privy Purses to the 
Rulers. The words clearly raise an 
obligation of the Union to pay the 
Privy Purses, 

3. The rights given to the Rulers by Article 
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291 of the Constitution do not relate to 
the Covenants or agreements and hence 
Art. 363 does not bar the jurisdiction 
of the Courts. 

4. An order merely derecognizing a Ruler 
without providing for continuation of 
Rulership which is an integral part of 
the Constitutional Scheme is plainly 
illegal. 

5. The claim that the President could by 
exercise of a Political Power or a Sove¬ 
reign power or an act of State derecog¬ 
nize the Rulers finds no countenance 
from the Constitution. 

6. The power and authority which the 
Uni(;n may exercise against its citizens 
including the Rulers are strictly circums¬ 
cribed by the Constitution and cannot 
be supported under the shelter of 
Paramountcy. 

7. Article 363 does not bar a claim to any 
rights or privileges granted to the Rulers 
under the Statutory provisions and 
enactments. 

Thus the status of Rulership and the 
obligations to pay Privy Purses to the Rulers 
under Article 291 along with the continuance 
of the special rights and privileges stand duly 
recognized by the Supreme Court and are 
under the Constitution nothing but absolute 
and even the right to claim the same when 
due, subsists in each Ruler, 

And a thought contrary thereto is both 
neither desirable nor deserving and much less 
justifiable on any count. 
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The United Nations and its subsidiary insti¬ 
tutions, c. g. WHO, FAO, UNESCO, etc., 
symbolise the hopes and aspirations of all 
mankind for lasting peace on earth, based on 
social and economic justice to all men. It is 
fortunately hcaied by U Thant as Secretary- 
General. He is respected for his political and 
moral integrity, and courage to speak out on 
vital issues. As a Buddhist he symbolises the 
Buddha’s concept of compassion {Koruna) and 
loving kindness {MaltreYo). 

U Thant recognises further that the way of 
establishing peace on earth is not through 
force and compulsion, but through making 
man's heart the fountain of compassion, not of 
hate. Thus he recognises the need for man to 
study and practise the ways leading to extinc¬ 
tion of hate, greed and delusion. The 
Buddhist law (Dhcrma) shows the way of des¬ 
troying evil, and Emperor Asoka has shown 
man that by accepting the law of the Buddha, 
war, sorrow, greed, hate and destruction can 
be avoided. Asoka (3rd century B. C.), realis¬ 
ing this law (Buddha Dharma), gave up war¬ 
fare after victory to dedicate the rest of his life 
to the welfare not only of the citizens of India, 
but of all mankind, to become one of the 
greatest, if not the noblest monarch in the 
annals of history. 

Violence and Hate 

Thant, like the Buddha, recognises the 


folly of trying to settle the difference among 
men through violence, because violence always 
begets hate and hate makes both those hated 
and hating unhappy. Justice to mankind 
cannot be brought about under the influence 
of resentment, anger, ill-will and hateful 
retaliation. 

As the Buddha has said : 

“Through hote, by hate overwhelmed, fettered 
In mind, one leads an evil life In bodily deeds, 
words and thoughts, and understands neither one’s 
own welfare, nor the welfare of others, nor the 
welfare of both sides, according to reality. If 
however, hatred Is overcome, neither In bodily 
deeds, words or thoughts does one lead an evil 
life, and according to reality one knows one’s own 
welfare, the welfare of others and the welfare of 
bo*h sides.” 

According to the Somyotto Nikaya, politics 
should be advanced “without killing, without 
hurting, without conquering, without making 
sad, only by complying with the law 
(Dharma).” Thus to the secular world they 
advocated the ideal of the realisation of 
peace. 

When Ajatasatru, the son of Bimbisara and 
partricidal King of Magadha, wanted to attack 
the Vejjis, his neighbouring State, and 
sounded out the opinion of the Buddha 
through his minister Vassan Kara, he 
admonished him not to wage war (Mahnporlnlr- 

vana Sutta), 
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USAandtiMUN 

, When President Nixon visited the United 
Nations headquarters as President-elect of 
America in January, 1969, and assured the 
Secretary-General, U Thant, of America’s 
co-operation in bringing peace to the world 
through the United Nations, it was a great 
occasion for mankind and the United Nations. 
The Super Powers have been flouting the 
United Nations Charter by their selfish 
activities in Czechoslovakia, Dominican 
Republic, Cuba, Vietnam, and even in the 
Middle East. 

The Eighteen Nation Disarmament Con¬ 
ference is continuing its work in Geneva. On 
one hand, its work will be strengthened by the 
US Senate ratification of the Nuclear Non- 
prolification Treaty, wliile on the other handi¬ 
capped by the recent announcement by 
President Nixon to deploy a thin ABM system 
in the USA. It is said a “thin” ABM system 
would not enhance the nation’s military 
security, and might well diminish it. The 
system would not be fully operational until 
1973. By that time Communist China is likely 
to have more sophisticated weapons which 
could penetrate an ABM defence. No one 
disputes that the Russians already have the 
offensive power to break through Sentinel. 

Therefore the decision to deploy an ABM 
system in the USA is most discouraging, as it 
would place her at a disadvantage and rather 
tend to escalate the arms race. Besides, the 
8 billion dollars to be spent on this ABM 
system is badly needed to help the US ghetto 
people and the underdeveloped peoples of the 

world. 

Th« Vietnam War 

U Thant has made several proposals to end 
the Vietnana war. He called it the most 
barbarous war in history. He also stated that 


the Vietnamese are fighting for national 
liberation and unification of their country. 
He believes it is nationalism not communism 
that animates the resistance movement in 
Vietnam. But the war goes on and on, 
destroying cities, villages, and killing and 
maiming people with endless hate. Not only 
are the Vietnamese people getting massacred : 
the cream of American youth is getting killed 
and wounded in battles over Vietnam. 
U Thant, other world leaders and Hindu and 
Buddhist Asians ask for peace, but this terrible 
war seems endless. Karma seems to taking a 
heavy toll of life, causing miserable living 
conditions to millions of the old and the 
young. Pictures of women destitute, with 
children around them, appear frequently in 
magazines and newspapers around the world. 

Peace in South-East Asia is essential for 
her social and economic development. The 
United Nations cannot initiate peace discu¬ 
ssions here as both Vietnam and China are not 
members of the UN. 

Free elections based on the 1954 Geneva 
Conference on Vietnam, its neutralisation and 
mutual troop withdrawals of both North 
Vietnamese and American troops, arc all 
essential for peace and stability in this region. 

The Middle East 

Waves of change in Asia have been stirred 
by nationalism and not by communism. 
America or any other Power should not 
become the Policemen of Asia, where more 
than half mankind lives. The Great Powers 
should support legitimate aspirations of the 
Asian people rather than support status quo 
and reactionaries. 

U Thant.recognises the need for peace in 
the Middle East. A home for Jews should be 
assured, but should this be at the expense of 
the Arabs ? What U Thant has in mind is 
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not narrow Jewish or Arab nationalism. To¬ 
day, Jews live in Israel surrounded by a sea 
of Arab and Moslem hate and vengeance, and 
nearly four million Arabs ousted from their 
homes live in abject poverty and cruel misery. 
Jews who have suffered for long years in 
Christendom should recognise that they should 
extend their goodwill, charity and benevolence 
to the Arabs. 

Perhaps it is these facts of life that were 
brought to the attention of the Quaker 
Congress in New Jci-scy, when it was stated by 
U Thant that the sovereignty of the individual 
is greater than the sovereignly of a State. 
The audience was reminded that there cannot 
be peace in the Middle East without providing 
adequate compcnsittion to the Arabs ousted 
from their ancestral lands by the creation of a 
Jewish state. 

Duty of Great Powers 


Middle East tension is not a private affair 
between Arab aiul Israeli. It is a danger 
to the whole world, and of legitimate concern 
to the whole world. And this world has both 
the right and the duly to protect itself against 
this tension getting out of hand, through the 
UN and the Great Powers. 

The “Big Four Powers” of the United 
Nations Security Council ( France, Soviet 
Union, United Kingdom and the United 
States of America ) have agreed to initiate talks 
on the Middle East. 


Under the United Nations Charter, 
U Thant said in a statement, the permanent 
members of the Security Council operated 
effectively in a crisis situation like that 
prevailing in the Middle East. In his view, 
the Council could perform its functions in the 
Middle East only with the involvement of the 
Big Powers and the co-operation of the parties 

directly Icooicemcd in the conflict. 

J’'* 


This is welcome news to mankind, and 
with the assistance of Ambassador Gunnar 
Jarring, the Big Four Powers could bring peace 
and stability to the Middle East, based on the 
1967 Security Council resolution. 

China’s Isolation 

The non-admittance of communist China 
to the U nited Nations is another threat to 
world peace. China, which represents one- 
fourth of mankind, is one of the greatest 
civilisations of mankind. In her isolation she 
has become paranoid and bitter. Those who 
act to keep her isolated do so in fear, hate and 
greed ; consequently there is tremendous 
tension in the Far East as manifested in wars 
in Korea and Vietnam. 

Professor Rcischauer states on China ; 
“America shoidd be less negative and defen¬ 
sive. America’s attempt to isolate China has 
cost her dearly. America should respect 
Chinese nationalism and pave the way for 
China’s entry into the world and UN.” 

U Thant feels that narrow nationalism is 
one of the prime obstacles to world peace and 
he chastises the members of the United 
Nations for jealously guarding their sovereign 
rights to the detriment of the common good 
of the international community. “It Is not the 
Charter of the United Nations that hos failed the 
International community,” he said once, “/t Is 
the International community thot has failed to live 
up to its responsibilities under the Charter .” 

The United Nations has no sovereign status 
over selfish national States, To some extent 
it has become a debating society and is some¬ 
times manipulated unjustly for the selfish ends 
of some powerful States. This is a dangerous 
situation when man is living in the shadow of 
the all-destructive Hydrogen Bomb, 

Men of Peace 

U Thant states, that world leaders, to have 
an honoured place in human history, roust 
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ap{>ear as men of peace and not as mere 
victors in war. This fact has been amply 
proved before, when the Buddhist Emperor 
Asoka gave up warfare after victory and was 
the only monarch in liistory to do so. H. G. 
Wells writes of him in his “Outline of 
History” : “Amidst the tens and thousands of 
names of monarchs that crowd the columns of 
history, their majesties and graciuusnesses and 
serenities and royal highnesses and the like, 
the name of Asoka shines, and shines almost 
alone—a star. From Volga to Japan his name 
is still honoured. China, Tibet and even India 
though it has left his doctrine, preserve the 
traditions of his greatness. More living men 
cherish his memory today than ever heard the 
names of Constantine or Charlemagne.” 

Racial Conflict 

The Buddha said 2512 years ago that ; 

No man Is noble by birth 
No man Is Ignoble by birth 
Man Is only noble by his own action 
Man Is only Ignoble by his own action. 

Therefore, the racial conflict in South 
Africa where apartheid is practised is a threat 
to world peace. It denies to the native black 
African the basic human rights. He is relega¬ 
ted to an inferior place due to the pigment 
of his skin, and in consequence fraternity, 
freedom and human dignity are denied to 
him. U Thant is deeply concerned, as the 
United Nations has always demanded equal 
justice to 'all humanity. 

U Thant stated to the United Nations 
Decolonisation Committee: 

“In Particular, it is a source of grave and 
general concern that the colonial problems 
affecting the southern part of South Africa 
have increased as much in diflSculty as in 
gravity; they do indeed present the most 
serious challenge to the collective will of the 
United Nations to ensure the elimination of 
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the vestiges of colonial rule. For this is a situ¬ 
ation where millions of dependent peoples are 
denied the most fundamental human rights; 
their desire to exercise freely their inalienable 
right to self-determination is being stifled 
through the use of repressive measures by the 
authorities concerned, who would seem to be 
acting in collaboration with one another and 
with the acquiescence and assistance of certain 
powers. It is my view and confident hope 
that the Special Committee can, by following 
up the implementation of the relevant United 
Nations resolutions, by reviewing the situation 
regarding these problems, and by recommend¬ 
ing further action as necessary for the atten¬ 
tion of States and the competent United 
Nations bodies, make a constructive contribu¬ 
tion to the application of effective solutions.” 

The great roles played by UN subsidiary 
organisations to world peace should be 
stressed, such as FAO, UNESCO, WHO, 
UNICEF, indeed the whole UN Development 
programme. UN forces have helped to bring 
peace and stability to Congo and Cyprus. 
The United Nations needs a permanent peace 
and police force, to help to keep peace in 
troubled areas and help mankind in natural 
disasters. 

The growing economic gap between the 
industrialised and developing nations has been 
the deep concern of U Thant and the United 
Nations. As prices of manufactured goods 
become dearer, and the prices of primary 
agricultural commodities fall, rich countries 
consequently become richer and poor lands 
become poorer. U Thant has at all UN 
econoaiic conferences emphatically demanded 
a world-wide synchronised economy. The 
poor nation demand redress primarily in 
three economic fields ; 

(1) Trade relations with rich lands, 

(2) Prices for primary goods, 
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^3) Economic aid without strings 
attached. 

When there is poverty in one area of the 
world and opulence in the other there is 
tension. 

In the Iluddha’s words, if there is to be a 
victory, all sides have to be victorious. This 
is true today if wc can solve all human prob¬ 
lems, and bring peace and plenty to all man¬ 
kind. 

Albert Einstein, with the foresight charac¬ 
teristic of a genius, had this to say at the dawn 
of the Nuclear Age : “The unleashed power of 
the atom has changed everything except our ways 
of thinking,*’ Thus we are drifting towards a 
catastrophe beyond comparison. We shall 
require a substantial manner of thinking if 
mankind is to survive, says Professor Charles 
Osgood of England. 


A visit to the United Nations Security 
Council meetings would indicate that man has 
not changed from his primitive time. He 
lives today with far more fear, hate and 
greed. 

The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, U Thant, yearns for peace on earth 
and strives hard to change the thinking of 
mankind. But as a Buddhist he is fully aware 
of the difficulties that confront him in this 
search for peace. 
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THE QUINTESSENCE OF LITERATURE.. 

SUBHAS CHANDRA BARKER 


Is there any need for any literary theory ? 
The first reaction would be to deny the same. 
The logic behind this denial is that theories are 
never perfect and they never remain unchan¬ 
ged. Therefore they can never serve any 
useful purpose. Yet a little reflection would 
expose the fallacy in the argument. Theories 
are an intellectual eflbrt to comprehend the 
reality. If the reality changes a.s it does, 
theories cannot remain nnclianging. On the 
other hand the very fact that theories do 
not remain static but arc always willing and 
capable of taking into account changes in 
reality shows that theories can serve as an 
invaluable aid to a fuller understanding. 
Dr. Nagendra’s account shows how the 
theories of rasa in Indian literature have 
undergone modification and a wider trans¬ 
formation. In as much as the nature and the 
content of literature have changed and litera¬ 
ture itself has undergone a revolutionary trans¬ 
formation in size and diversity, it is only 
proper to expect literary theories to be chang¬ 
ing much in the same manner as the scientific 
theories are changing in response to new know¬ 
ledge gained in course of time. Theories are 
the preoccupation of a cultivated mind and 
develop as culure develops. 

The danger lies in the fact that sometimes 
theories refuse to change even when a change 
is indicated by developments. The theory 
then becomes a dogma and tends to stifle all 
intellectual development. It is the pheno¬ 
menon of dogmati.sm, which seeks to sanctify a 

* Rasa Slddhanta by Nagendra. Translated 
from Hindi into Bengali by Indranath Chow- 
dhury. Bharati Bhavan, Govinda Mitra Road 
Patna-4. 1970 pp vii,U,417 Rs. 25.00 

7 . 


particular theory as a cover for the protection 
of some vested interest, that is to be decried 
and not attempt at generalization that the 
theories represent. We may illustrate this 
point from an example from Bengali literature. 

Rabindranath Tagore was initially very 
much critical of the literary qualities of 
Michael Madhusuclan Datta’s epic poem 
Meghnadbad Kayya. Tagore made a painsta¬ 
king study of the poem to make his criticism 
and gave copious argument in favour of his 
stand. Nevertheless the moment he himself 
came to the realization that he had not been 
wholly correct in his appreciation of Meghnad¬ 
bad Kayya he never hesitatcti t<i make his point 
clear to all. Again and again he referred to 
the positive aspects of Meghnadbad Kayya in 
his various essays and addresses ( I arn afraid 
Dr. Nagendra refers to I'agorc.s initial criti¬ 
cism of Maghnadbad Kayya but docs make no 
mention of Tagore’s later revaluation of the 
epic. ) In Tagore wc can sec a truly construc¬ 
tive literary critic and ihcorctitian. 

What is rasa ? There are many defintions 
and Dr. N.agcndra has discussed them in detail. 
Perhaps it would not be out of place to men¬ 
tion here what one of the greatest of modern 
poets has said on the subject. Rabindranath 
Tagore writes : “What is rasa ? It is what is 
revealed to our hearts in one way or the other; 
that which is revealed only to our mind is not 
rasa. But is every rasa relevant in lithrature ? I 
do not think so. Phe happiness that isgenerated 
by a sumptuous meal is not matched in its 
widespread appeal to mankind by any 
other rasa ; it reigns supreme over the young 
and the old alike. Yet the pleasure of the grati¬ 
fication of the palate has made itself a laugh- 
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i ng stock in literature by clinging to the court¬ 
iers. The majesty of this rasa is not to be 
found in lyrical poetry, it is frowned upon in 
the society of epics. Yet a secret investigation 
would not disclose even the enemy of poets as 
Baying that tlie poets arc inadept in the art of 
eating or arc in any way averse to the pleasure 
to be derived from a good meal. There is a 
reason. The pleasure of eating almost exhausts 
itself in the process of filling the stomach. 
Nothing much of it is left afterwards, The rasa 
that does not spill over (after serving its imme¬ 
diate purpose—SCS.) never experiences the 
eagerness to express itself. The rain that is 
wholly absorbed by the earth can never How 
as a current. For this reason the sufficiency 
of rasa docs not make a literature ; it is the 
overflowing of the rasa that creates the liter¬ 
ature.The rasa that seeks an outward 

expression afscr meeting all the general needs 
of mankind is the rasa of literature. What 
is more than is needed is called wealth. 
Literature is the wealth of the human heart 

.“(From the article “Sahitya sammilan” 

(Literary gathering) written in Falgun 1331 
BS—over sixtyfour years ago. Translated 
from the originl Bengali by the present 
reviewer). 

A study of the evaluation of the theories 
of literature may reveal the evolution of 
the human mind and understanding, as 
a study of the history of science or philosophy 
does. From this point of view, Dr.Nagendra’s 
Rasa Siddhanto, originally written in Hindi, 
is a major intellectual work- I advisedly use 
the word “intellectual” ; for here we see an 
example of creative scholarship. The author 
has used his vast knowledge of Sanskrit and 
Hindi literatures to illuminate rather than to 
obfuscate. For a Bengali with a smattering 
of knowledge of the Hindi language, like the 
present reviewer. Dr. Nagendra possesses an 
which facilitates understanding 


of a very complex subject. Indeed I am very 
biased in favour of such genuinely critical 
writing which—alas !—^few of our modern 
academicians are capable of, or even inter¬ 
ested in, producing. While going through 
Dr. Nagendra’s volume I am again and again 
struck by the similarity of some of the ideas 
—particularly with reference to the evalulion 
of Rama in the Ramayana—of Dr. Nagendra 
with those of Tagore, who died nearly a 
quarter of century before Rasa Siddhanta was 
published. I wish in particular to refer to 
Tagore’s article entitled Sahitya ShrishtI (crea¬ 
tion of Literature) written in 1314 B. S. 
sixtythree years ago. Of course Tagore’s 
ideas are spread over many articles written 
earlier than 1314 BS and after that time as 
well. But Dr. Nagendra, liaving started 
with the purpose of writing a treatise on the 
subject, is more thorough and comprehensive 
in his treatment of the subiect. Dr. 
Nagendra’s conclusion is that so long as 
literary creation can never transcend 
the bounds of humanism (whatever form it 
may take from age to age) Rasa Siddhanta i, e. 
the theory of literature is bound to remain 
relevant and necessary. There would be 
general agreement with this observation of 
Dr. Nagendra, although the particular 
Siddhanta that one may adopt may differ from 
the one adopted by another 

The translation of Dr. Nagendra’s work 
into Bengali is an event of some importance. 
Every year a number of translations appear 
in Bengali. But not every year is the Bengali 
literature enriched by the addition of such 
a major intellectual work. I suppose there 
is a need for observing some caution in tran¬ 
slating books. While a rich literature like 
English can aflford to be careless about what 
is being translated, since there would be in all 
probability one or more books on the subject , 
to which the translated work may relate, the 
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»me degree of carelessness exhibited by tran¬ 
slators in a literature which is not as well 
developed as English may cause great harm. 
For, following the law that a person would 
generally prefer to read first the books 
available in his own mother tongue, the mem¬ 
bers of a literature may be tremendously 
influenced by a translation of a book which 
may be dealing with a theme which has not 
been dealt with before in that literature. 
Therefore if a wrong book is selected for 
translation it can do incalculable harm which 
it could not do in its original literature where 
it might be competing for public favour with 
a do7.cn or a score of other books on the 
subject. At the moment when the craving 
for knowledge is great and when the desire 
of a few to dominate over others is very acute 
a translation of a wrong kind of book can do 
great harm. Viewed thus the translation of 
Dr. Nagendra’s very scholarly and illumina¬ 
ting book would be widely hailed for its 
solidity and sagacity. 

The translation is an excellent one. It 
is difficult for those who have never under¬ 
taken a translation to imagine what are the 
dangerous pitfalls with which a translator has 
to contend. We sec persons comitting grave 
errors even in translating a novel which, after 
all, never contains many sentences with com¬ 
plex ideas. But a work of theory is nothing, 
if not full of complexity of ideas. Properly 
so, because theory helps us to refine and 


sharpen our intellect, While it is not even 
easy to commit to memory the thoories it it 
less easier to translate the same into a langu¬ 
age in which there have not been written 
many books on the subject. Considering all the 
factors, Dr. Indranath Chowdhury, the young 
translator of this volume, calls for our un¬ 
stinted praise and admiration. We should 
hope that he would contribute further to the 
Bengali appreciation of the highly dynamic 
and fast growing Hindi literature by tran¬ 
slating many such works of merit from Hindi 
into Bengali. 

A book becomes meaningless unless it can 
find readers. And the difficulties of an author 
to find readers--particularly of works of 
serious criticism—are legion. They are not 
so much due to the fact that there are not 
good readers—undoubtedly they arc there 
—as due to the difficulties of finding a pub¬ 
lisher capable of, and willing to publish the 
book and arrange for its proper distribution: 

Few publishers in this country have an idea 
of designing publication to suit a particular 
book. There is a wide difference in the 
readership of a novel and a serious work of 
criticism. The two publications deserve two 
different treatments from the publishers. 
Hopefully enough in Mr. Mohit Mohan Bose 
of Bharati Bhavan, Patna we seem to have such 
a perceptive publisher in Patna. Speaker 
after speaker was praising him the other day 

when the translation of the book was presented 
to Dr. Nagendra at a function in Patna, 



SMRITI AND BISMRITI 

SIBNATH BANERJEE 


Termez 

It was t-arly Dtaoinbcr and a bit fold, but 
wc were warmly clad. After I had accom¬ 
panied Dr. Noor Maliammad and he lay 
down lor rest in one of the two rooms on 
the ground Ihjor, uhich had been rented for 
us, I s(arte*d out for a little w'alk in the streets. 
Maulana Obeidnila was alrt'ady hack in the 
room, after loitering in the streets lighted by 
electricity for a while. I'hc biick built 
hoiwes, mostly one storied, and the numerous 
tea-shops well lighted with crowds of people 
sitting there and drinking rounds and rounds 
of green tea and gossiping endlessly, were 
sights which must have reminded ^laulnna 
of Delhi and Lahore, wliich he had left long 
eight yars back in 1914. "rcrtncic was a small 
town of 10 to 15 thousand only, but it compa¬ 
red fa\ um.d)Iy with Kabul, as brick-built houses 
and shops were r.are in Kabul. 

Tea Shop 

I went out with two of the youngsters who 
had accompanied the Maulana and they 
volunteered to art as my guides as they had 
come to the town almut an hour before me, 
after getting down from the ferry boat, when 
I was waiting at the river bank witli Dr. Noor 
Md., sidTering from colic pain. VVe entered 
into a small shop, where Maulana had also 
taken tea and snacks. It was crowded with 
people silting on chairs and benches, with their 
tea-pots and cups on the tabic. We found a 
place in a cf»rner and ordered tea and .snacks. 
There was no dilliculty in talking, with the 
youthful shop assistants who spoke a dialect 

i Persian which I could understand and also 
|ik. The people in the shop, the tea 


drinkers spoke in Persian and I could follow 
their conversation. The drc.sses were, of the 
same type as in Afghanistan with loose 
shalwars, .shirts and turbans. They seemed 
to be better dre.ssed, at least more clean, than 
in shops in Kabul or Mazur-i-Shareef. The 
attending boys were cleanly dressed. We 
spent some lime in the shop, watching people 
and nobc^dy seemed to be in a hurry to go 
home. Tea etc. were properly and promptly 
served, but we took them leisurely. Wc were 
talking in Urbu or Hindusthani, but that did 
not attract anybody’s attention, at least 
nobody showed much curiosity to enquire who 
wc were etc. Termez being an International 
Ti.idcrs Town on the frontier, they were 
naturally accustomed to see people of many 
countries including India frequent these shops. 

1 Become Multi Millionaire ! 

When we asked for the price at the time 
of payment, wc were astounded by the demand 
of some astronomical figures-a few millions ! 
We had Afghan Silver coins, which they 
accepted gladly and gave as change fifteen or 
twenty million roubles of paper money. The 
price was reasonable. By paying a Kabuli 
rupee, 1 became a millionaire immediately in 
Soviet Land, where they had liquidated all 
millionaires mercilessly. A cup of tea cost 

2 million roubles and an egg ten millions. 
Fantastic ! We went back after a little stroll in 
the streets. I reported to Maulana that I had 
become a Millionaire ! He usually did not 
handle any money. His nephew or some one 
else used to do it. I showed him a few million 
rouble paper bills. They were dirty by much 
use and also crumpled by careless handling. 
I opened up one and unfolded it and showed 
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Moulana, 1 Rouble followed by six Zeroes. 
The rest was printed in Russian and I could 
not understand what was printed on it. I 
presented a ten million Rouble bill to Maulana 
and transformed him also to a multi-millio¬ 
naire ! lie was amused but he knew about 
this development from the news papers, he 
had rcjid. I had also read about it but 
reading was one thing and to have in your 
pocket ten million or a crore of Rouble Bills 
was quite another sensation. 

Inflation 

Soviet Russia had no gold backing for the 
Rouble (about a rupee & a half), but to meet 
the expenses, sj)ccially of the War, they 
went on printing Roul)le Bills and naturally 
there was inflation and the price of tlic Rouble 
fell continually and precipitously. It had 
started even w'hcn the Clzar was on the throne 
and coudnued, tliroughuut the Kerensky 
period, and price of the paper rouble was 
about ono-tenth of the Silver rouble at tlie 
time of October Revolution, But during the 
next five years, the fall in the price of paper 
Rouble was about a million times ! Fantastic. 
It is said that Lenin once said in joke that in 
Soviet Russia, not only every body had 
become a millionaire, but even a multi¬ 
millionaire and billiouiarc. He also advised 
that as Zeroes had no value the Zeroes afttr 
the numeral 1, cotild be cut out and this was 
done afterwards. Instead of million rouble 
bills, they were printed as one rouble bills. 
Thus the prices stabilised at a million times 
the original price. 

German experience 

It was not in Soviet land alone that infla¬ 
tion became a nightmare, but in post war 
Germany, it was much worse. There the 
inflation was a billion times, compared to 
million times in the Soviets, From monthly 
wages, they changed over to weekly wages and 
then to daily wages also, even then the workers 


suffered, as the prices in the morning arid 
evening, were often two or three limes more. 
Ultimately, they had to revert to “Commodity 
wages”. From Germany, I had sent a Mark 
Bill of two billion Marks to my wife, which 
was then worth only two pice or a cup of 
tea. But if the Mark ever got back its original 
price, it would be worth 2000 crores of rupees. 
Astronomical figure ! I explained to my wife, 
that if our family lived as economically, as 
my parents used to do, this sura would last 
our family for a milliou years, if ot course the 
prices remained stable. Prices of Mark 
continued to fall atid iiltimatcly Germany 
kuockcil out leu zeroes from the Mark Bill, 
fullowing what Lenin had done to the Rouble 
Bills by wiping out six Zeroes. 

Black Bread 

When wc came back to the Flat, we found 
that neitlier the food iior tlie l)ed was ready. 
I unrolletl my bedding, tied tightly by a rope. 
Hold-alls were not vciy common iii those 
days. But my bedding, tied round with a 
S.itrinclii, was in fact a hold-all, though not 
in name. 1 had all my articles ot daily use, 
like towels, clothes, shaving set etc in the 
bedding. I tiictl to open up the bedding, in 
the room where Maulana and other ciders 
were to sleep. 1 was not accustomed to make 
my bed, at least lor luontlis that I had been in 
Kabul and weeks, we were eii route to 1 ermez. 
'f'he servants used to do it., but they were on 
the otlier side of the river Oxus and preparing 
to go back to Kabul. This service, wc used 
to take for gratited. But now I tried to help 
my.self. One of the yaungsters came forward 
to help me, but I declined the help at first, 
but on the insistauce of the Moulana, I had 
to take the help. 

We were sitting on ovir beds and I was 
comparing notes with the Moulana. We 
started talking of our first impressions. Wc 
were generally agreed on our first impressions 
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and they were good. The clean roads, brick- 
built houses, tea-shops and restaurants with 
electric lights, the clean dwelling houses, etc. 
gave a good impression of the town, which 
was after all only a small fn)ntier town, having 
its main importance, due to the ferry service, 
with Afghanistan. 

But when food was ready and served, both 
of us changed our opinion, very considerably. 
Food consisted of a meat soup, in which there 
was very little meat, black-bread and some 
boiled vegetables, with some fruits. It was a 
typical European meal of three courses, meant 
for I he workers or poorer sertion of the people. 
We had been accustomed to rich Eastern food 
in Kabul and during the journey also. What¬ 
ever might have been the other hardships, the 
quality and quantity of food was quite good 
and above the ordinary, generally cooked by 
our own servants, who were well acquainted 
with our tastes. But the food served in 
Tennez was (juitc new. We could manage 
the soup and vegetables anyhow, but the 
black-bread defied all of us. We had heard 
of the dist<4Steful and uninviting black-bread, 
but we c ould never imagine that it was so 
very bad. Others revolted and refused to 
take it. Only Moulana, Ahmad Hossain and 
myself, bravely tried to tackle the slices c)f 
black-bread served to us. Moedana usually 
did not take much food and Ahmad Hossain 
had previous taste of it and had anyhow to 
make a brave show of eating the food of 
Russia, his newly acquired Father Land. The 
bread looked uninviting, though not quite 
black. It was deep brown, which to the 
white Europeans looked black. It smelt sour 
and tasted more sour. They arc baked into 
solid cubes about I sqare foot with six inches 
thickness. The hard black crust was very 
difficult to cut through. It weighed also at 
least four times more than the baked bread 
we were accustomed to in India aud Kabul. 


The owner of the house was also to give 
us food and he gave quite a basketful of 
black-bread in thick slices. I managed to 
gulp down the bread with the soup, showing 
no outward sign of displeasure or repulsion. 
But at least three fourths of the slices given 
for our consumption, remained untouched in 
the l)asket or half-eaten on the plates. The 
arrangement for food with the owner of the 
flat had been made in haste. Immediately 
after the meals, unanimous decision was taken 
to change this arrangement and take our 
meals in the Reastaurants or eating houses. 
There also, the black-bread was unavoidable, 
as no White-bread was available any where 
there. But we could get rice preparations 
as fried rice or biriani or Pillaow though at a 
much heavier price. These are common 
amongst the Muslim population, all along the 
lino, from Calcutta to Delhi, Lahore, Peshawar 
Kabul, Tennez, Bukhara, Tashkend and even 
in Moscow and beyond. Along with Haluwa, 
Pillaow of some kind was the symbol of 
cultural conquest of the East. However, these 
were thoughts and plans for the morrow. All 
of us went to bed, half-hungry and naturally 
not in the best of moods. 

Two First Nights 

Lying on the bed, where I tried to sleep 
with half empty stomach, sleep eluded me. 
It was unusual. After my supper, I generally 
fall asleep in two or three minutes. People say 
mischievously that I am already half asleep, 
when I am half through the supper. That night 
I had a bit of retrospection. I was comparing 
my first night in Afghanistan and also in 
Soviet Land in Termez. Both were unplea¬ 
sant to a degree. At Dokka the first night 
halt in Afghanistan, everything went on very 
well. Both Moqbul and myself were accorded 
a very warm welcome by the Commander 
of Dokka, We were given tea and fruits also. 
But after wc returned to the Caravan-sarai, 
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A fierce dust—storm overwhelmed us for 
hours. After it subsided, I could not find any 
food easily and took some bread with tea and 
lay down to sleep, with half empty stomach. 
It was a natural upsurge and I had to put up 
with it. I consoled myself with the thought 
that the atmosphere of Independent Afghanis¬ 
tan, perhaps tried to test my endurance and 
determination and see whether I was tough 
enough to live there. This also reminded me 
of the old practice in Sparta, to leave the 
new-born child on a hill for two three days, 
to test the stamina of the child. 

But in the case of Termez, there was no 
such consolation. This was all man-made or 
comrade-made. The arrangements were made 
in a hurry. Otherwise we could have taken 
our accustomed meals in the Eating houses, 
perhaps at a higher cost. The New Economic 
Policy, which threw us to our own resources, 
might have been responsible partly to this 
hasty but cheaper arrangement. 

Contrast with Previous Receptions 

There was another very solid and strong 
reason for our disappointment. "Iwo members 
of our group had been to Soviet Land before 
with the Mahajareens. They had been given 
grand receptions, with garlands, bands and gun 
salutes, describing them as Indian Liberation 
Army. But they were ordinary religious 
refugees or Mahajareens. We had heard of 
several other reports of the same kind of 
reception to Indian Mahajareens. Naturally, 
we had expected a much better Reception, 
than we actually received. It was also quite 
different from what we had received from the 
Russian Embassy at Kabul or even at the 
Russian Consulate in Mazar-I-Shareef. We 
were real Indian Revolutioneries, fighting 
for the Liberation of India and moreover, we 
were Fraternal Delegates to the Fourth 
Congress of the Third Communist Internation¬ 


al where Communist luminaries from all over 
the world, dominated by the German Commu¬ 
nist Party, which was the 'second biggest in 
the World, the first, was of course, the Russian 
Communist Party. On the top of 
all these, Moulana Obeidulla was the Home 
Minister and the De Facto Prime Minister of 
the First Provisional Government of India, 
headed by Raja Mahendra Pratap. Moulana’s 
name and fame had spread throughout the. 
world as the author of the famous Silk Letter 
Conspiracy Case and other Conspiracies with 
Germany and Turkey and then Russia. All 
these and the high hopes raised by Ahmad 
Hossain, about our, specially of Moulana’s 
reception in Soviet land, all fell to the ground. 
We were treated like any other caravan 
coming from Afghanistan for personal trade 
or commerce. (Our big and numerous 
Ghamandans or Sanduks another name for 
big boxes) might have led the people to 
suspect us as such. In any case it was quite 
inexplicable to me and shapes of things to 
come, worried me and others also. Some had 
spoken out and Moulana kept a smiling face 
outwardly, but his worry must have been the 
worst. It was like a leap in the dark, on the 
glowing assurances of Ahmad Hossain, the 
only real link with Soviet Russia. He tried 
to explain, that information about Moulana’s 
coming to Soviet land, had not somehow 
reached the Customs and other Officials of 

Soviets in Termez. Moreover, it was late 
evening and the responsible Officials could not 
be contacted. However, we expected, better 
treatment next day, and suppressed our dis¬ 
illusionment as best as we could. The net 
result was that the First night in Soviet Land 
was indeed, tormenting, physically, but 
much more so mentally. What had actually 
happened, whether it was due to the New 
Economic Policy or some one had bungled, 
I never knew up to the end. 
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Sikh Receptionist 

On behalf of the Soviet, only a Sikh 
comrade had cornc to welcome us. He was 
in Red Army Uiiifonn, He had no beard or 
moustache, nor lom^ hair. But he had his Kara 
or iron 'oaiii^le and his medium sized Kripan 
or sword, danaliiis' by his side. He was 
coarse in his behaviour and was more amusinuf 
to us than helpful. His antecedents, he did 
not disclose and we thought it prudent, not 
to ask many riueslions about him. He tried 
to show his authoiily Iiy shouting slang abuses 
in Russian and Perdan. He used one expre¬ 
ssion “Shalla, Balia” very profusely, but I 
never could know the meaning, either from 
him or from anybody else. It was neither 
Persian nor Russian and was perhaps coined 
by himself. Anyhow, his Khichuri language 
of Punjabi and Hrilu, was very helpful to me 
at least. 

First Dawn in Soviet Land 

As is usual with me, I got up at about 
4 a.m. though, f had slept very late, quite 
refreshed by a few hours of sleep. I went to 
the laivatory and I was agreeably surprised 
to find that the Lavatory, was of Hash system. 
It was a real improvement to the Kabul 
system, nut to sjieak of easing oneself in the 
fields, as is still prevalent in lakhs of villages 
in India, .Afghanistan and also in Eastern 
Russia. It was some consolation to find signs 
of modernisation, at least starting from the 
Lavatory. 1 went out alone for a walk. The 
others were still fast asleep ; even the Muulana 
who usually got up early was delayed that 
day, to say his morning prayers at Dawn. It 
was a little unusual. I was keen to have a 
second look at the town of Termez, the first 
piece of Soviet I.and 1 was destined to see. 
The look at night was, under adverse circum¬ 
stances of strain of both body and mind. 

The ihe-shops were already open and I had 
two full cups of tea, in rapid succession and 


some snacks, spending a few more millioii 
roubles (paper). The shops were yet mostly 
empty. Even the young shop assistants were 
not all, fully awake. However, I felt quite 
refreshed and in very good spirits. The 
morning walk in the crisp December dawn, 
after two cups of .steaming lea, made me more 
fresh. With the rising of the Sun, I felt still 
more fresh and buyaiU in spirit and the gloom 
of the “first night” completely vanished and 
I was ready to face any adventure with 
patience and determination. The town loked 
tnore clean and inviting. The chirping of birds, 
was welcome and even the cawing of crows, 
did not seem very jarring. I kept to the main 
streets or Bazar, avoiding the lanes and bye- 
lancs. 'I’he rows of brick-built houses, mostly 
one-storeyed seemed t<i be more properly 
arranged than it appeared the previous night. 
Most of the houses were brick houses, white 
waslicd and with good doors and windows. 
I'he dress of the pecjple was jnst the same as 
in Afghanistan, on the other side of the Oxus. 
If not udd, one would not know that one was 
from ancient Afghanistan and the other was 
from modern Soviet Land. 

After an hour or so, I returned and found 
Moulana up and ready, but some of the 
youngsters were still in tiicir beds. 

We had tea in the shop near by and 
also boiled eggs, Shair.i kababs and biscuits 
(avoiding black-bread, which was as dreadful 
yet, as imaginable) and had a good break¬ 
fast. It was actually my second, the first one 
was by myself and a light one. After breakfast, 
we all went out. Ahmad Hossain and Jaffar 
Hossain to contact the Soviet authorities to 
make arrangements for our journey to Moscow 
and to make a little better arrangements for 
our slay in Termez. Moulana, Sadai, the 
School teacher and myself formed the elderly 
group and went out in one direction. The 
younger ones, went out in another direction, tCt 
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fee the town. We advised them to find out 
the condition of the Railwiiy and River 
transport, for we knew that botli these forms 
of travel were available before the Revolution. 
Dr. Noor Md had fully recovered from the 
colic pain, under his own treatment, assisted 
by iny injection (?) possibly. But he remained 
in the Flat for taking complete rest. 

We went out and walked at random, but 
we were interested in seeing, the market place, 
as also the office of the Soviet Clovi. Police 
out post, Office of the Communist Party etc, 
and specially the Ferry station, where we 
had landed, the evening before. We found 
some of them, but cannot I’emcrnber any of 
them, as they were nothing extra-ordinary, and 
what struck me most was that there were few 
Russians around. But the Port or the Ferry 
Station impressed me much. There were a large 
number of boats, mostly open boats. There 
was also the Steamer Chat and the Office, but 
no sign of any Steamer. We learnt that the 
Steam ers did come and passengers embarked 
and dissembarked, but they were very, very 
irregular. Sometimes no steamer, either up 
or down, came for days or weeks and them 
two or three steamers come one after the 
other in a day or two. 

Russian Fishermen 

But the most interesting sight for me and 
others, was a large number of Fishermen, about 
one third of whom were Russians, numbering 
about two dozens or more. They were mostly 
old with grey beard, with wrinkled brow and 
skin on their half bare bodies, their milk- 
white Slav skin turned by Sun’s rays to deep 
red or even copper hue. They had been 
plying this trade for generations and were 
expert fishermen with long experience and also 
with better nets equipment etc. they used to 
make a good living there. While most of the 
Russians had left Termez, they continued to 
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stay and ply their hereditary trade of fishing 
in the Oxiis. Some of the boats were catching 
fish in the river, while the others were ancho¬ 
red at the Port, drying and repairing their 
nets. Their womenfolk also tanned like the 
men, came to take, the catches of fish home 
or to the market. A few children, still milk- 
white ill complexion also accompanied their 
mothers to the bouts of the Russian Fisher¬ 
men. Their chubby faces and blond hair, 
made a cheering contrast to the other children 
asscmbltxl there. In Termez, rarely any 
Russian was left, except these fishermen, who 
decided" to stay on after the Revolution, for 
tliey thought, they could not make anywiiere 
else, as good a living as they were making 
there. They were mixing freely with the non¬ 
white fishermen and one could not find any 

difference between the two sets, except their 
complexion and better physique. No other 
Russians were visible anywhere in Termez, 
except the Fishermen and their families. I 
wondered, how long they themselves could 
manage to continue to stay there and ply their 
trade. We read in the newspapers, that the 
Termez Port has been lately developed into 
a very big and uji-to-dale Port, able to handle 
hu^e qiiaiilities of merchandi.se and also 
Motor (’ars and he.avy Motor Trucks and big 
machinery with the help of powerful cranes. 
We tried to buy some fish from the fishermen 
at the Port, but these were not available. 
The Port w.as a good one and much used. 
The landing place, shifts, up or down, due 
to the change of seasons. I wondered, why wc 
were left, last evening, in an out of the place, 
an isolated corner,which also had caused much 
of my depression. We could see the Afghan 
shore and the houses and trees, across the 
Oxus, where we had our tea etc. served by 
our own servants, only about 12 hours back. I 
do not think, anyone of us cast any wistful look 
behind to Afghanistan, even the Moulana, inspite 
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of all our difficulties and disillusionments. 
We had our lunch in eating houses, according 
to our choice and retired at noon to our 
residence to find out whether there was any 
news for our journey onwards. There was none. 
We learnt that, urgent messages had been sent 
to Bukhara and Moscow about our predica¬ 
ment and no news was expected, at least for 
24 hours more. We decided to stay for 
another full day at Termez. Wc learnt also 
that Railway travel was out of question. The 
Ry. Station w'as there no doubt, but only the 
shed and that also in a battered condition. No 
rolling stock and even the Ry.lines were torn 
out and threnvn heltcr skelter. Each retreating 
army, cither of Revolution or Counter Revolu¬ 
tion, destroys the Rys., so that advancing army 
following them, may get the least help of the 
Rys. to follow them. It is the time-old practice 
and also good common sense. For miles there 
was no trace of the Ry. lines even. Repairs 
had started from Tashkend southwards, but 
were still far away from Bukhara itself, about 
150 kilometers off. 

For three nights we lived in Termez. 
Amongst the orthodox Hindus, there is a 
l^elief that one must live at least for three 
nights in a religious place to get the 
full effect of the pilgrimage. We stayed in 
Termer, for three nights and two full days, not 
for getting the full effect of the pilgrimage in 
Soviet Land Tcrinez, but circumstances, 
so conspired that we had to stay there for 
that period, to get a final reply from Bokhara. 
But as no reply came cithej from Bokhara 
( or Moscow), we decided to proceed to 
Bokhara and find for ourselves, what the 
position was. 

Communism in Termez 

We had spent about 60 hours in iTermez 
and naturally, I wished to see for myself, how 
Communism functioned and how the Soviet 
sVstem differed from Capitalist system, which 


operated in India and Afghanistan, t coulct 
not see any difference at all, nor could Ahmad 
Hosssain show me or Moulana any difference 
whatsoever. The mode of living and attitude 
to life were absolutely the same, as in other 
countries, we knew. We found, the same 
cut-throat competition, the same master and 
servant relation, the same shameless exploita¬ 
tion of young tea-shop boys, some of whom 
were mere children under 10 or even 8 years, 
working 14 to 16 hours a day. It was exactly 
the same as in India or Afghanistan. 

We could not see any signs of Communes 
or Communistic living anywhere. The few 
Communes, which had been started under 
War Communism in the hey-day of Commu¬ 
nist expansion had been dissolved on the 
advent of New Economic Policy. There was 
very little expre.ssion of Communist Theory or 
Practice in Termez in those days of Commu¬ 
nist traasformation or confusion. Unless one 
was told that he was living in Soviet Land, he 
would not know it at all, as Ithere was not the 
least difference with the Capitalist land. It 
was the same story, when eating in the hotels 
or making purchases in the market. It was 
also a sad disappointment for me, as I had 
expected something different, a spirit of 
comradeship, common living, may be even of 
of a poorer standard, but these were non¬ 
existent, at least 1 could not discern anything 
in that line. Our difficulty was further 
aggravated, as we could not ask these ques¬ 
tions to anybody except Ahmad Hossain, whq 
was our Friend, Philosopher and Guide in the 
Communist World. He was indeed a good 
and brave fighter, but did not seem to know 
much about Communist Theory or Practice, 
Moreover, he was most of the time out to 
try to make arrangements for our journey to 
Moscow. Putting inconvenient questions ,tq 
anyone else, not belonging to our group, 
might lead to suspicion, and. might be wo^ 
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in the form of arrest etc. Ahmad Hossain 
would say, please wait, till we go to Moscow, 
where all questions could be discussed freely. 
He only pointed out that at Termez it was not 
a real Soviet. It was only a National Soviet 
under Faijulla Khoja, who had only driven 
away the Ameer of Bokhara with the help of 
the Red Army. The economic changes, as 
redistribution of land to the landless or land- 
poor peasants, living wage to the workers, 
work or relief to the unemployed, house to 
the homeless etc. would come in due course. 
Bokhara was after all a poor country, with 
primitive agriculture and cottage industries, 
with no heavy, industry at all. People must 
wait for big results. This was like—“you will 
eat the pic, in the sky, when you die” kind of 
stuff. But I was however, pleasantly surprised 
to learn that there was no Russians bossing 
over the . Uzbeks and they were free to 
read or write in their own language, 
Persian which had been taboo, under the 
Czars. The proportion of the highest 
and hjwest pay had been reduced to ten to 
one, from hundred or more to one. 7’his was 
a substantial achievement, but it meant really, 
sharing the poverty. Still it was a grand 
achievement. But I had been dreaming of 
Liberty, Fraternity and Equality, specially in 
the economic sphere. Hence I was disappoin¬ 
ted to a degree. It was much more painful, 
than the cold reception given to us, specially 
to the Moulana. However, I kept my querries 
in my mind, to be used for clarification, till I 
found some one who could satisfy me. 

Journey by Boat 

As the journey by Railway or Steamer was 
ruled out, we decided to proceed towards 
Bokhara by boat. The plan was to go by boat 
to Kirki Fort and from there to Kirshi 
by hackney carriage. We learnt that, 
wc might get Railways to travel from there, to 
Bc^hara. The Railway had been repaired 


up to that point, about 30 or 40 kilometres 
from Bokhara. The other roads were not 
safe due to the inroads of the Basmachis 
or Turkoman Religious rebels against the 
Soviet State. 

We had hired an open boat, with a very 
small shed as an apology, which could give 
shelter to barely two or three persons, from 
the Sun’s rays. It did not rain there usually, 
in winter. Our luggage was brought by 
porters and placed in the boat. We also 
got in and the boat started early in the 
morning. There were four oarsmen and a 
helmsman. All were Turkomans or Uzbeks, as 
the Republic was called Uzbek Republic. 
In Bengali, a fool is called an Uzbuk. I 
do not know, whether there is any relation, 
between these two words. At least the 
Uzbeks arc no fools, by any standard. The 
owner of the house who had lent his flat to us 
was an extra-ordinarily clever man. 

An Oarsman Myself 

I felt quite at home in the boat, which 
started early in the morning, after our heavy 
breakfast, which was to see us through to 
lunch. We took some provisions, including 
black-bread, from which there was no escape, 
as white-bread was not available in the 
market. Wc were going down the stream of 
Oxus or Amu Daria, which pours herself 
into the Aral Sea. It is really a lake, but 
because of its huge area, it is called Aral Sea, 
by courtescy. From the boat, wc could see 
Soviet Uzbekistan on one side and Afghanistan 
on the other. We had been following the 
river Oxus, from its vcy source in the 
Hindukush. The river is not very deep there 
and the boat, followed the main stream, 
which was some times on the Soviet side or 
Soviet waters and some times on the Afghan 
side or Afghan waters. When the boat went 
on one side, we could see clearly the villages 
and the villagers carrying on their agricultural 
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occupation or grazing the sheep. There was 
absolutely no diircrencc in their appearance, 
dress or activi(ics, on either bank. The 
river is no doubt a natural boundary, but 
the dificrent denuirkation of the countries was 
absolutely arbitrary, but it is bound to remain, 
till we have cieatcd “One World”. 

After \vc left the Port and town of rcrinez, 
I had a citildish desire to outshine others 
as an oarsman, as I had shown my agility 
as a inouiilain climber, while crossing the 
llindukusli. 1 rccpiested one of the elderly 
oarsmen to hand over the oar to me, so that 
he could take a little rest. He was rather 
reluctant to do so, fearing, I might fall over¬ 
board. But when I insisted, I was allowed 
a trial. T iinmcdialely showed, that I was no 
novice and I v as allowed to ply the oar, 
which I did in absolute unison or rhythm 
with the other oarsmen. Moulana, was a 
little apprehensive, but finding me an expert, 
watched my performance with evident delight. 

I had learnt to handle a boat, while very 
young, in my East Bengal home in Khulna. 

I had kept up the habit, even wlien 1 was a 
student in Clalcutt.i L'uiversity, by becoming a 
member of the rowing Section of the University 
Institute, in Uollcgo Sriuarc. I knew swimm¬ 
ing also very well and had actually crossed the 
Oanges at Clunsurah, while a student of 
Mohosin College, llooghly. I fi)und, how¬ 
ever, I could not continue to row for more 
than an hour at a single stretch. 1 induced 
the youngsters in the group to try their hand 
and they also man.iged the oar fairly well, 
with an occasional, misfire, eausiiig mirth to 
all others. 

Night Guard 

7'hc wliolc day the boat plied forward either 
on oars or on sail. Our lunch as that of the 
oarsmen was managed on the boat, without 
stopping. The water of the Oxu.s was our 
inexhastiblc source of drink. In the evening 


our boat anchored at a market place or gunj, 
along with many other boats. It was for the 
sake of safety and security. Pirates 
from both sides of the river, could attack and 
take away the boat itself with all the goods or 
luggage, sometimes in connivance of the oars¬ 
men themselves. We had four powerful 
revolvers, and four of us guarded (he boat by 
turn, two from the boat and two from the 
shore. Eying <m the shore was also dangerous. 
A river, usually and naturally, breaks the bank 
on one side and builds up on the other. If the 
bed was spread on the breaking bank, if might 
collapse, entombing the bed and the occupant 
under seveial feet of earth and sand. I’his 
would be not a very welcome (‘xperience, 
which might prove even fatal. There was the 
other danger. The Russian bears frequent 
these regions, and if some of them found a 
human being encroaching upon their heredi¬ 
tary habitat, they could be very nasty and 
dangerous loo. Keeping night watehes was 
an extra precaution but fortunately, nothing 
untoward happened. 

Village Market 

For two days, we plied between Afgha¬ 
nistan and Soviet Uzbekistan, On our way 
we. found a village market, on the Soviet side. 
It is the same practice as we have in Indian 
villages, where weekly bazars are held. Out 
of curiosity, we anchored and went up to the 
market. We were relieved to find that about 
four or five Red Army men in Uniform had 
come to guard the market, where a few 
hundred people had gathered, both males and 
females in Borkha busy making purchases. We 
were told that people from five or six miles 
distance come for marketing there every week. 
Even some from the other side of the river, i.e. 
from Afghanisthan also come for marketing 
there. How they managed the passporUproblcm 
was itnybodys guess. We bought some fruits, 
eggs etc and found them very cheap compared 
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to the prices in the usual markets. These 
weekly or bi-weekly markets had been also 
stopped, under War Communism, but they 
were thriving again under the New Economic 
Policy. 

The Sacred Thread Thrown into the Oxus. 

When r left India, I had the so-called 
sacred thread on my shoulder and I still had it 
when I was travelling by boat in the Oxus. I 
was not superstitious; in fact’ when I studied 
science I had become an agnostic, but the 
thread continued to be on my shoulder. While 
in the boat on tlie Oxus, a brain wave came 
to me. The Aryans, my ancestors, are 
believed to have come to Bengal originally 
from these regions of Ccnlral Asia and they 
had carried the system of wearing the Sacred 
thread, from these regions with them, wliere- 
ever they went. Why carry the senseless thing 
still furtlicr and why not consign the same 
into the region, whence it was brought. I 
was in Soviet land ( rather in Soviet vsaters ) 
and I decided to consign niy Sacred thread 
to the Oxus and I did so in the name of tny 
forefathers. In Soviet land, deluged by 
Materialistic Philosophy, any arlifuial sign of 
difference between man and man, would be 
an anomaly, if not an ideosyiicracy. Hence 
the sacre thercad went down the turbid and 
turbulent waters of the Oxus, lioaling for some 
time and then sank. One mere superstition 
discarded, I reflected. 

Hunger is the Best Sauce 

This is an age-old proverb, which we re¬ 
discovered in this bo<it trip on (he Oxus. We 
used to stay at night in a Bazar or Gunj, take 
our meals there in a leisurely manner and also 
buy our provisions for the next day. One day 


the men in charge forgot to buy the food. Next 
day the boat started early, before the shops 
opened. Boat journey is always pleasant in 
the morning. At about noon, the mistake 
was noticed and there was no edible in the 
boat. Somehow, Dr, Noor. Md, felt parti¬ 
cularly hungry at lunch time. He searched 
For something to cat, hut not a morsel of the 
condemned black bread even, was in the 
boat. He searched the bread-bag and 
collected a few crumbs of stone like crusts 
of Idack-bread. He collected some of them 
in a cup and soaked then in Oxus water, and 
started eating the same with a pinch of salt, 
wliich \Vas fortunately available in the boat. 
He took it with great relish too. He asked 
others also to taste it, but non agreed to do 
so. Ultimately finding liirn forsaken and 
forlorn, J joined him, saying “Hunger is after 
all the best Sauce’” Ur. Noor. Md., was 
usually the most fastidious a])()ut the taste of 
food, but this day was an exception. 

Test of Communism 

The river Oxus was full of shoals and the 
boat would often get ranght in the sandy 
shoals and woidd not move. Oars failed 
and the long poles faded to extricate the boat, 
d’he oarsmen would jump into the cold water 
even in the dark ami push the hoal out of the 
shoal, 1 noticed it several times and asked 
Ahmad H ssain, what would happen, if the 
boat l)elougcd to the Stale and not to the 

boatmen. They would rightly report, that 
the boat could not be extricated and was left at 

such and such place. He fumbled some reply, 
but did not convince any of us. 1 know the 
full and convincing answer now, but at that 
time 1 was a very hard critic and this simple 

problem which proved a stumbling block to 
my accepting Socialism or Communi.sin. 
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The Rolls-Royce Muddle 

Mr. Edward Heath, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain does not appear to be as great 
an economic wizard, as he promised time and 
again that he would be. The trouble over 
maintaining the Rolls-Royce organisation in 
sound health, and without obtaining urgent 
financial blnod-transfusions from the United 
States of America, has shown up the faihire of 
the new conservative government of Great 
Britain to really do something about anything 
that badly needs to be done. Lockheeds 
apparently were ordering many engines from 
Rolls-Royce which accordiitg to British experts 
would cost about four times as much as it 
would bring in dollars from America. It was 
therefore nut considered to be a very profita¬ 
ble arrai]gcmenl. Lockheeds thought 
American concerns were in a position to build 
the required engines at about ^ i the price that 
Rolls-Royce asked for. Worker’s wages being 
much higher in die USA and other expenses 
too being, generally speaking, higher ; this 
seems somcwlial like pr(»paganda. Moreover, 
if Rolls-Royce could sell engines to the USA 
before this, they must Itave done so in the 
face of American competition. Why, have 
they now become incapable of selling excepting 
at a 400% higher price, compared to the price 
quoted by American competitors ? There is 
something seriously wrong with the slate of 
Great Britain. What is it ? Not Mr. Heath 
wc hope. 

Polish Workers Becoming Dictators 

Comnnmisrn always asserts that communist 
st^cs are ruled dictatorially by W’orkers, 


Soldiers and Peasants. In fact communist 
states are ruled by the communist parties of 
different states and the workers, soldiers and 
peasants have little to do with the governance 
of the states. The communist parties, being 
single parties, without any competitors, their 
power is quite tyrannical. This had been the 
political order in all countries in which dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat prevailed ; but, of 
late some countries had tried to break this 
tyranny and to introduce some public opinion 
into governmental plans or policies ; but 
without much success. The first country 
which tried this was Hungary. Russian 
tanks, however, soon suppressed tlie Hungarian 
people and reestablished the tyranny of the 
communist party of Plungary. When Czechos¬ 
lovakia tried to modify political methods and 
habits, the aforementioned tanks appeared 
in the streets of Prague and public opinion had 
to yield to the armed might of the Warsaw 
powers. But now the challenge has reared 
its head in Warsaw itself. Gomulka the ex- 
Prime Minister of Poland had to resign, 
because the workers of certain Polish cities 
started bread riots on account of the rising 
price of consumer goods. Gicrek (Edward) 
the new head of the state, is or has been a 
labour leader. People say he instigated the 
campaign against Gomulka. But after the 
overthrow of Gomulka, Gierek did not try 
to give more power to the workers. The 
tyranny of the party was maintained in full 
force. Gierek made use of the workers to 
get rid of Gomulka ; but not to establish a 
worker’s ra) in Poland. He wanted to be 
the head of the communist party of Poland 
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Which ruled the country absolutely unopposed 
in atyrannically despotic manner. The workers 
wanted higher wages and cheaper prices. 
They continued their agitation even after the 
resignation of Gomulka and Gierek tried to 
suppress them by force. He offered higher 
wages to the lowest paid labourers ; but the 
higher paid workers wanted their wages to be 
increased too. So, the situation remained 
unsettled and, although (Jierek made scape¬ 
goat of one or two ministers, that did not 
appease the workers. The circumstances are 
therefore full of possibilities. Whether 
Russian tanks will appear in the streets of, 
Gdansk, Gdynia and Szezccin is anybody’s 
guess. There are workers’ organisations in 
Szczecin and Gdansk which bad never been 
known to have been formed in the Iron 
curtain countries during their period of 
communist existence. If workers are allowed 
to express their opinion freely and fully, very 
soon all people will demand the same rights. 
And that will be the worst type of revision of 
die communist Absolutism. 

West Bengal Politics 

When the 14 party United Front ruled in 
West Bengal their solidarity was broken by 
want of rigid attachment to political principles 
and by changes in loyalties as expressed 
through floor crossings in the Assembly. 
To-day the number of parties which have any 
strength is not so many and no party has as 
yet begun to forsake their old associates. But 
the two groups, the Congress and the Commu¬ 
nist Marxists, have not yet been able to come 
to any settlement with their supporting teams, 
so that neither of the groups have been able 
to form a government. The Congress (R), 
supported by the CPI, the Bangla Congress, 
the Congress (O), the Gurkha League, the 
Muslim League and other parlies appears to 
be in a strong enough position to form a 
government. They will most probably do so 
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within a few days with Mr. Ajoy Mukherjee 
as the Chief Minister. They will, however 
have too many parties suppordng them and 
will suffer from the natural weakness that 
develops when there are too many contribu¬ 
tors to a vague and indefinite program of 
national progress, Sm. Indira has declared 
war on poverty. The West Bengal government 
too will take part in this war. Whenever 
there is a war one tries to discover and preci¬ 
sely locate the enemy. Sm. Indira’s camp 
will naturally name some enemies and launch 
attacks on them. Will tliere be full agreement 
among -the attackers as to the identity of the 
enemies ? Is there any chance that an enemy 
named by the Congress camp may be called 
a friend by the CPI or the Muslim T.eague ? 
If some such thing happens will there not 
a possibility of a breach ? Mr. Ajoy Mukherjee 
is a great puritan and a seeker after ethical 
solutions to all problems. There arc people 
in the Congress who are known to be not so 
strictly and ardently attached to the moral 
aspect of things. How will that affect the 
solidarity of the United Front that the 
Congress will build in West Bengal ? 

Then there is the question of the Commu¬ 
nist Marxists continuing with their 
“revolution” or “guerrilla warfare” as they 
like to call their program of violence against 
party opponents. Will the new government 
take proper action against those who instigate 
murders and murderous assaults ? If they 
donol, what will be the image of the govern¬ 
ment before the public ? If they do, will they 
not be making martyrs of persons who donot 
deserve any such distinction ? These arc 
matters which require careful and mature 
thinking. For, propaganda for or against a 
government, help greatly to establish or depose 
the people who form a ruling body. The 
Governor of West Bengal, under President’s 
rule, has been rather lenient with those who 
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have carried lavvlcssness to greater heights 
than ever behjre ; and the backlash of that 
generosity of outlook will have to be sufTcred 
by those who will now try to reestablish law 
and order in this stale. 

British Help West Pakistanis 

The British base of Gan in the iVtaldives is 
allow'ing Pakistani military aircraft l(» land and 
refuel there and proceed on to Dacc.i. Tn 
this way West Pakistani soldiers, armament 
and supplies arc reaching the Martial Law 
administrators who arc trying to snpj)ress the 
Awanii LiCaguc freedom movement led by 
Sheikh Mujibar Rehman. It is well known to 
the British that the Awumi League mn only 
obtained a near cent per cent majority in the 
elections recently held in Pakistan ; but they 
have an absolute majority among all Pakistanis 
too. In the ('ircurnstanccs Yahya Khan’s 
attempt to deny democratic rights of self- 
government to the people of Pakistan by 
setting up a military government is politically 
uncivilised, despotic, anti-national and destruc¬ 
tive of all accepted ideas of human rights. The 
British cannot, therefore assist Yahya Khan 
in his act of hiigaiidage without lowering 
themselves in the eye of world humanity. 


The Indians and the Ceylonese have tried to 
make it difficult for the Pakistani general to 
put down the people of East Pakistan by the 
sword. The British have no business to allow 
their Indian Ocean base to be used politically 
by one national body against another. It 
was the fear of sucii interference by the British 
which prompted India to object to their 
building any bases in the Indian Ocean. 
Mr. Edward Heath is very conscious of wliat 
is Britain’s own business and what is not. 
Why docs he then try to curry favour with a 
military gang of the Indian sub-continent 
against a race ofipcople of the same area who 

arc tryino to set up a democratic government ? 
This part of the world is certainly not Britain’s 

business. Also when the British-Amerirans 
try to justify huikling bases in the Indian 
Ocean, tlicy use arguments which involve 
alleged attempts by China and Rus.sia to gain 
power in South Asia. In this case, the West 
Pakistanis are the allies of China and Russia 
and are believers in absolutism. Then, whyl 
does democratic Britain poke its highly logica 
nose into the affairs political groups which are 
utterly Un-British. If now, India demands 
the removal of British-American bases from the 

Indian Ocean, would not that be a very 
highly correct and just detnand ? 


IN SACRED MEMORY 


S£TA DEVI 


We returned to Sudhakanto babu’s place 
for lunch. I was feeling rather unwell after 
roaming about in that terrible heat, but as the 
assembled girls started to chat, I completely 
forgot my illness. Baroma informed Shailabala 
that a solitary Cheetah had appeared from 
somewhere, within a village near Bolepur. The 
agitated villagers had summoned Santosh babu 
to calmdown the striken panic people. Santosh 
babu used to keep a gun in those days and we 
had seen it several times. Shailabala was going 
to Calcutta that day and seemed quite upset 
after the news. She asked for more details 
but none was available. 

Rabindranath left for Calcutta that after¬ 
noon. We could not go near him as there 
was quite a crowd around him We stood 
at Dinubabu's balcony and watched him go, 
feeling very sad at the thought of not being 
able to see him again before he left for his 
foreign tour. 

Later in the afternoon we were sitting at 
home and wondering how to spend our time, 
when Mulu rushed in to inform us that the 
cheetah-story was now a cruel fac Two 
injured villagers had just then been brought 
in to the school hospital. They had been 
attacked by the animal, but the combined 
shouting and brickbatting b'r the villagers 
had forced it to take shelter in a bush, near 
a pond and no one had been able to drag 
it out of there. The tiny village was called 
Taltore and the neighbouring villages were 
also now in a panic. The ashramites were 
agitated and rumours began to spread. A 
professor's wife announced tlrat she had 
he|rd. the wild creature roar at night. We 

9 , . 


were also told that Santoshbabu’s giant buffalo 
had broken its schackles and rushed out after 
something last night. The Ashram dwellers 
had got used to sleeping out in the open 
terraces or balconies, gardens and even 
fields during the summer. The disturbing 
rumours naturally upset them. Some of the 
bigger boys of the Adya Bibhag set out for 
a leopard-hunt, with bamboo-sticks, daggers 
and even choppers a* their weapons. Santosh* 
babu was confined to bed, with a broken 
leg, and therefore could not go anywhere. 
Gradually, the teachers, the smaller boys and 
finally, the infants of Sishu Bibhag marched 
to the battle front. Now when I think of it, 
I am amazed that no one had prevented them 
from going there. The average Bengali youth 
is not particularly eager to kill a leopard with 
his bare hands, nor is his guardian keen to 
encourage him in the matter. The Ashram 
in those days, was a uimjue place. 

We did not visit Taltore, of course, but 
stood in our front yards or terraces, anxiously 
keeping watch. When it was getting dark, 
we heard iVIulu shout from a distance that 
the leopard had been killed. We wanted to 
know who the hero was, but he rushed back 
without giving further details. Now we set 
out to gather more information. When we 
had reached the Ashram boundary, we heard 
a villager ask an Ashram worker, “who killed 
the cheetah ?’* and his proud reply was, “The 
boys of our school.” 

Suddenly we could see a throng of boys 
returning from the palm groves beyond the 
Khoai dunes. We could not see them clearly 
yet, but gradually could make out a bullock 
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cart surrounded by the boys. We started to 
walk across the field towards them. When 
we cainc nearer, we spotted a red ’gamchlia’ 
or bath-towel, lloaling as a banner, from the 
bullock-cart. We realised, with relief, that 
the hunted animal was being carried back, 
not the wounded hunter. The bullock-cart 
stopped near SaiUoshbabu’s cowsned. The 
boys were shouting and talking so loudly that 
we could not follow what had happened. 
When the excitement had died down a bit, a 
little boy named Shyamkishore said, 
“Narabhup-da had killed the leopard, after a 
half-hour battle.” The chattering started 
afresh ! Wc heard so many variations of the 
cheetah-hunt. Some of the bigger boys 
dragged the dead animal down, stretched it 
out and showed it to all of us. It was a 
medium-sized cheetah, its head almost chopped 
off by a dagger. laskedDwijen Mukhopadhyay, 
an Ashram brave, who had killed the animal ? 
He said that five of them had attacked it, but 
Narabhup was the chief fighter. I do not 
remember all the five names now. With 
Narabhup and Dwijen, probably Kshitimohan 
babu’s nephew Bircn Sen and Kalimohanbabu’s 
nephew had also joined hands. We could not 
see Narabhup, as he had been taken to the 
ho.>pital for his severe cuts and scratches. 
Some of the others also sported serious wounds 
on their arras and legs. After all it was a 
cheetah, and the boys should have been given 
more than mere praise, for risking their lives 
to kill it with such simple weapons. We were 
also told that the son of a local zamindar had 
shot at the animal with a broken-down gun, 
but it could only graze its face. Later, the 
gun was presented to the Ashram boys, who 
ruined it further by using it often as a mace ! 


The bullock-cart moved off and came to 
a halt within the Ashram limits. All the 
others crowded around to see. The boys 
a victory-song which did not seem to 


stop. Rabindranath was informed about the 
adventure through a telegram and then a letter. 
He instructed us to send the wounded boys to 
Calcutta. A large snake was also killed in the 
Ashram that night. The whole day seemed 
an episode from a shikar story. From then 
onwards wc would get regular reports of 
tigers seen in nearby villages, but fortunately 
these tigers remained unseen for us. 

A few days later wc went for a short trip 
to Calcutta. It must liave been our unlucky 
day, for we had to put up with a lot of trouble 
during the voyage. The ladies compartments 
were full, so we had to travel in the general 
compartment. Our gentlemen co-passengers 
were hardly ‘gentle’ and positively unmannerly. 
Stiff with irritation, we suffered the ordeal 
till we reached Howrah. It rained throughout 
the journey and we had to use our umbrellas 
occasionally, inside the compartment. But we 
had not expected the rain to turn into a deluge 
in Calcutta. There were no carriages or 
taxis within the station compound—the porters 
said that the lashing storm and rain had 
driven them all away. There were two 
immobile taxis outside the station. After a 
good deal of shouting the porters managed to 
get one in a running condition. The taxU 
driver-—expecting a fat ‘buksheesh’—piled us 
in with our luggage and set out, tooting his 
horn. But waves of stagnant water from the 
flooded lanes near Harrison Road, forced him tO 
turn around towards a drier area. The nearby 
shopkeepers were not too encouraging in their 
helpful suggestions. Father asked him to 
take us somehow to Cornwallis Street. After 
this, an hour’s ride, which I can not say was 
too entertaining. Calcutta was Venice for 
that night, and the taxi kept falling into 
waist-deep water, every now and then. We 
went through jutc-godowns, buffalo-stables 
and all types of lanes and by-lanes. The rain 
dripped on, our wet clothes dried onus ftnd 
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were wet again. A horse-carriage came 
suddenly from nowhere and almost crashed into 
us. The horse could have bitten xis, if he felt 
like it. We realised soon that the taxi could 
not take us home and we would have to go 
back to the station. Finally the driver inform¬ 
ed us that he had lost his way. We did return 
to the station however. The retiring-rooms 
were locked, so we sat on our boxes and 
beddings by the empty, stretching platforms, 
among the waiting porters. At least it saved 
us from the pouring rain. We appreciated our 
shelter even more now, after ploughing through 
the dark stretches of water for more than an 
hour, in that awful night—witli a nervous Sikh 
as our companion ! The driver counted his 
fare and left us. Another brave traveller got 
into the car and we could never know where 
the chariot took him—to which river or canal. 
We sat in our wet clothes, as there was no 
place where we could change into dry 
clothes. We did not feel nervous or anxious 
any more—the station was good—and we 
started chatting once again. When we are 
young, our physical resilience is astounding and 
our minds are visionary~the rude shocks of 
reality can not upset us too easily. I wonder 
how I would have stood the same experience 
today. The whole thing seemed so amusing 


later. A railway official and a police sergeant 
had tried to help us, but could do very little. 
They took father to the English official who 
was in charge of the waiting-rooms. But he 
expressed his helplessness, as he had been fined 
Rs. 10/- once, for opening the rooms in prohi¬ 
bited hours. They brought along a carriage 
this time and the sergeant offered to guide us 
back home on his cycle. The coachman how¬ 
ever refused to go, as his horse had lost its 
shoes. We dared not go with him either. 
Another three hours passed by thus. Two 
muslim youngraen turned up suddenly and 
offered to help us. They went out in the rain 
and fetched us another carriage. We climbed 
in again, with our bundles and boxes. We 
were still unlucky, as the carriage almost 
overturned near Mechuabazar Street. A 
wheel had almost gone inside an open man¬ 
hole. Anyway, we were saved from a watery 
grave for that lime and finally reached home 
at three in the morning. It was daylight by 
the time we had arranged our things, changed 
our clothes and made the beds. 

Some of our friends of the neighbourhood 

got married about this time, one after the 
other. Our days Hashed past, inspecting their 
trousseau, listening to the gossip about the 
grooms and feasting with the marriage 
parties. 


(Translated by Sm. SHYAMASRl LAL) 



WHAT IS LAWFUL IN PAKISTAN ? 


A. c. 


Government established bv law, is a 
phrase that is used to describe the powers 
that be in any country that is governed 
by persons in lawful authority. This lawful 
authority arises from many sources according 
to political circumstances that prevail in 
different countries. In a monarchy that 
is absolute, authority is vested in officials 
by the king’s will. In a constitutional 

monarchy the king's will is subject, in a 
manner of speaking, to the undertakings 
that the King has given to his subjects regard¬ 
ing the limits that have been set on his 
absolute power. In a republic, the people’s 
will provides the legal basis to the authority 
that officials c-xcrcisc over the people. A 
republic is by nature a democracy in so 
far as the people of a republic rule themselves 
according to rules and regulations that they 
themselves make. A republic over which a 
despot imposes his will as an absolute ruler, 
is obviously a paradoxical political organisa¬ 
tion. The epithet republic cannot be applied 
to it in so far as the people of the so-called 
republic arc not self-governing but are the 
subjects of an antocratic dictatorship. In a 
communist state a large number of party 
members rule the country by issuing directives 
to the officials. The party members no doubt 
obey sonic rules, regulations, codes and poli¬ 
tical principles ; but all that go by the name 
of ideology and cannot he called either the 


laws or the constitution of the land. Commu¬ 
nist dictatorships are different from other 
dictatorial autocracies in that they are 
dominated by a number of party members and 
not by one or more despotic individuals as 
one finds in Fascistic or other forms of 
tyrannies. 

Pakistan was created by the British in 
response to the demands made by the Muslim 
agitators who followed the late M. A. Jinuah. 
1 heir propaganda was that the Muslims of India 
were a separate nation as against the Hindus 
of India who constituted the other nation. 
This two nation theory was based on a number 
falsehoods viz that the Muslim nation had 
their own language Urdu and that all Muslims 
of India had a common culture and social 
system. In fact when Pakistan was created 
its people spoke Punjabi, Pustu, Baluchi, 
Sindhi, Bengali but no Urdu. The Pakistanis 
began to use Urdu as a state language but 
that was opposed by the Bengalis who 
forced Pakistan to adopt Bengali too as a state 
language. 

Pakistan had a constitution at one time ; 
but this was abrogated by a military coup 
d’etat carried out by Major-General Iskander 
Mirz-t on the 7th October 1958. The c-in-c 
of the Pakistan army Mohammed Ayub Khan 
thereafter assumed all powers and became the 
military dictator of Pakistan. He fut^ed tt|| 
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some “basic democracies” (78720) the majority 
of which (49647) voted for him to confirm him 
in power. As Pakistan had no constitution 
at the time, all this make believe election and 
confirmation was totally fake. 

Ever since that military coup Pakistan had 
been existing as a country ruled despotically 
by its coinmander-in-chief. The basic justifi¬ 
cation for the creation of Pakistan was the 
existence of a Muslim nation in India. But a 
military dictatorship was neither a muslim 
nor a national institution. The dictatorship 
therefore not only cancelled Pakistan’s 
constitution but also cancelled the basic 
arguments in favour of creating a second state 
in India. 

Pakistan is supposed to be an Islamic 
Republic. But it is neither Islamic nor a 
Republic now. For a military dictator cannot be 
considered to be anything Islamic like a 
Khalifa, a Paigambar, a Molla or a Pir. It is not 
a Republic, for obvious reasons, as it is governed 
according to the wishes of one person. It’s 
government is absolutist in principle and 
that is fundamentally the opposite of republi¬ 
can. The people of Pakistan therefore 
are free to o./enhrow this dictatorial form of 
government in so far as Pakistan was never 
set up for the purpose of establishing a military 
dictatorship. The people of Pakistan owe no 
natural or constitutional loyalty to General 
Yahya Khan who is another self-appointed 
usurper of political power that rightly belongs 
to the people. Yahya Khan, in fact admitted 
the lawlessness of the power he exercised by 
having the elections in which Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman came on top in East Bengal. Yahya 
Khan realised that he could not be the 
lawful head of any constitutional government 
in Pakistan. He therefore chose the path of 
lawlessness anew and refused to honour the 
undertakings he had given Hence the 
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internecine war. Sheikh Mujibur Rehrnkn 
is not a rebel, for nobody is really the lawful 
subject of a person who has grabbed power 
and not secured it in a lawful manner, as 
Yahya Khan has done. Nobody owes loyalty 
to a person who has acquired power by illicit 
means as Yahya Khan has done. 

So, when Yahya Khan accuses Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman of treason, he forgets that 
he himself is guilty of high treason against 
his state and its people. For he was a subject 
of Pakistan, under oath as an officer in the 
Pakistan Army to uphold the government 
established by law in that country. He 
usurped power lawlessly, overthrew Ayub Khan 
lawlessly and also acted lawlessly all along the 
line and thus plunged his country into a terrible 
upheaval. If any one has committed a great 
crime, it is Yahya Khan and not Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman. For Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman began to set up a popular form 
of Government which he was entitled to do 
in view of the verdict of the electorate and 
which Yahya Khan was preventing by use 
of force. It was Yayha Khan who started 
shooting down civilians including women and 
children, who could not have been attacking 
the Pakistan Army, Nor could the aged 
politicians and University professors have 
been fighting the Army; but the Pakistan 
Army had shot down these eminent persons 
too. It may therefore be asserted without 
any doubts as to the correctness of such 
assertion that Yahya Khan's regime is illicit 
and based on brute force only. There is no 
legal or popular basis on which it can claim 
to rest. This lawless regime, therefore should 
be terminated as early as possible. 

Summarily stated the facts of the case of 
Pakistan are as follows : That the Govern¬ 
ment of Pakistan being established by military 
coups d’etats, one after another, cannot be 
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considered to be a lawful government in the 
strictly acceptable sense of the term. The 
Pakistan constitution was abrogated by the 
military usurpers of political power ; hence 
Pakistan has no constitution either. In the 
circumstances the legality of Pakistan’s 
existence can be challenged by the world at 
large and the people of Pakistan can assume 
political power in that country as and when 
they choose to do so. The military despots 
of Pakistan can not lawfully oppose any such 
move for the reason that their political power 
was not granted to them by law or by popular 
will. Tliey did not earn it by inheritance 
or treaty cither. The Army raj in 


Pakistan is not in accordance with the purpose 
for which Pakistan was created in 1947. It 
is therefore constitutionally, legally and 
historically null and void. The Indian 
Independence Act of 1947 which was passed 
by the British Parliament was the lawful basis 
for the creation of the Dominion of Pakistan 
on the 14th August 1947. The military coup 
of 1958 was lawless, arbitrary and unaccep¬ 
table as a justification for abolishing the 
constitutional rights of the peoples of Pakistan. 
Russia, China, the USA and the UN cannot 
make lawlessness lawful by condoning the 
acts of brigandage perpertrated by their 
henchmen of the Pakistan army. 
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Indian and Foreign Periodicals 


Indira’s Socialism 

Mrs. Indira Gandiii has said that 
her aim is to establish a socialist stale in India. 
But she has not said what she means by a 
socialist state. Will there be private property 
in her socialist state ? There may be ceilings 
to diflei cnt types of private property ; but 
she surely docs not think that private property 
should be entirely done away with.Dr.Niranjan 
Dhar thinks that Sm. Indira should be 
enlightened about the basic usefulness of 
private property in human civilisation. He 
writes in Swarajaya : 

Mrs, Indira (iandhi and her associates 
appear to have taken the sole trademark of 
progressivism in this country. They miss no 
opportunity to declare themselves as progre¬ 
ssives while those who oppose them are 
chastised by them as reactionaries. The 
hallmark of their progressivism is, of course, 
socialism which seeks to reduce the self-reliant 
men and women to the cogs of the huge State- 
apparatus. 

Now progress entails the idea of advancing 
forward. But in so far as Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
and her friends stand for State socialism or 
communism, it amounts to staging a return 
to the primitive stale of mankind. We know 
that the primitive man used to live under 
some sort of communism and human civiliza¬ 
tion began only with the institution of private 



Progress, however, does not connote merely 
the idea of going forward. It also involves 
certain values which, in the present context, 
mean the socio-economic betterment of the 
country and the freedom of the individual. 
In sustaining both history has shown the 
importance of private property. 

So far as individual freedom is concerned, 
it is private property which gives the indivi¬ 
dual a “standing” on which he can base his 
personal decisions and a ‘‘sphere” within 
which he can exercise the powers and faculties 
of a free man. Human freedom is thus inex¬ 
tricably connected with property. Property 
rights alone can ensure the proper enjoyment 
of the higher rights making for the quality of 
human life. 

The security of property is thus the primary 
duty of a civilized community. Elmer More 
is of the opinion that greater importance 
should be attached to property than even to 
life. Property is the distinguishing mark of 
man and is the means of his civilization. It 
is true that where there is full scope for 
making property some will make more than 
others. There is, however, nothing wrong 
about it. Fortunes cannot be equalized any 
more than the brains of diflerent men can be 
equalized. We may envolve a scheme by 
which property is more widely distributed ; 
but in> no case should we aim at its total 
abolition. The abolition of private property: 
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giving birth to i Leviathan cannot, therefore, 
be regarded as the hall-mark of progoessi- 
vism. 

We may now turn to the question of 
socio-economic betterment of the country. 
Modern sociologists visualize the achievement 
of social progress in the genetic or passive- 
dynamic way as against the telic or active- 
dynamic way. According to them, a society 
can advance rapidly through the unconscious 
interplay of social forces and it is called 
genetic progress. But for achieving social 
progress an attempt is now often made to 
guide the social forces consciously. It is 
called the telic way with which the concept 
of economic planning is associated. 

It is clear that the telic method can be 
fruitful only for the physical-chemical world. 
Human behaviour is largely unpredictable 
and docs not follow a specifically determined 
course. Social forces, therefore, are generally 
not amenable to direction in a particular 
war. Their gigantic scale also docs not 
permit such a direction. Socio-economic 
development can, therefore, be best achieved 
when it is left largely to the operation of 
unregulated forces under the framework of 
common good. The genetic way of socio¬ 
economic development is also free from 
corruption and oppression. 

For achieving the material bellcrincnt of 
the country Mrs. Indira Gandhi and her 
associates advocate the telic method. As wc 
ha>re just .seen, it is not a progressive method; 
rather, it is regressive and highly reac¬ 
tionary in nature. Let us not therefore be 
tyrannised by words. 

A DbWnwalrd Spii^air tn Britain 

Hie Guardiaii weekly comments : 

‘Take the offensive at Passchendaele and 
the Soimne the Government’s economic policy 
is running according to plan. The casualties. 


of course, are colossal. Rolls-Royce is bank¬ 
rupt and so is the Vehicle and General 
Insurance Company ; Iroperial Chemical 
Industries and Shell are both cutting major 
investment programmes in Britain ; sliip 
building, the motor industry, and engineering 
arc likely to pi'oduce both cuts in investment 
and some painfully lame ducks. The retail 
prices index has been rising faster than at 
anytime since Labour’s worst days. Rail 
fares arc going up steeply, while rural bus 
routes arc being closed. The incidents of 
strikes is more damaging than ever 
before and could become worse when 
the Industrial Relations Bill is law. 
Unemployment at 721000 is the worst 
for 31 years and more redundancies are fore¬ 
cast. Share prices, not surprisingly, have 
slumped, ^^r. Heath and Mr. Barber, like 
brasshats in the 1914-18 war, contemplate the 
scene with nnrulllcd culm. Is it, though, just 
what they projected ? 

“A bracing climate and the discipline of 
market forcc.s ; these were foreseen. Raging 
inflation combined with the conditions for a 
major rccc.ssion : these were not. The Prime 
minister by now must be .sick of having his 
election statcmicuts thrown back in his face— 
especially that of June 16 in which Labour’s 
freeze squeeze, and potential further devalua¬ 
tion, were condemned w'lulc the Conserva¬ 
tives were at a stroke” going to “reduce the 
rise in prices, increase production, and reduce 
unemployment.” The.se promises nevertheless 
carried weight in winning the election for 
Mr. Heath and the Constrvatives : and to-day 
the Government cannot complain when 
people ask where the country Is now being 
led. The answer, in spite of Downing Street’s 
stoic calm, is that we are being led into a 
downward spiral from w'hich it will be diffi¬ 
cult to pull out. Production i.s not increasing 
at the expected rate ; prices are moving in 
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the wrong clircctton ; and unemployment is 
going up. The nation’s manufacturing 
resources arc not being put to proper use. 
Nor is the Government yet turning towards 
that combination of measures without which 
recovery is unattainable—namely a strategy 
for growth, a voluntary agreement on restraint 
of prices and incomes, and a return towards 
social justice.” 

Rammohun Roy 

Shi Sudhansitu Mohan Banerji writes in 

The Indian Messenger : 

Though Rammohun was, by any standard 
of any age, a remarkable person, far above his 
compeers and contemporaries and could see 
ahead, straight into the future, he had to 
contend against many odds. His versatility 
was undisputed. His interest in affairs 
mundane and spiritual was unlimited. His 
encyclopaedic mind could grasp the problems, 
in their roots. He was mostly a sclf.cducated 
man. He was initiated into Arabic and 
Persian as usual, learnt Sanskrit at Benares 
and later English, Heirrew and Latin. He 
travelled a lot. He was in Tibet and was 
conversant with Lamaism and Buddhism. His 
work with Digby at Rangpur whose Dewan 
he was, gave him an insight into the problems 
of land management, land tenures and revenue 
collection arul he became an authority on 
these suljjects. He acted as an interpreter of 
tradition of law "bewasta” as they were 
called. His petitions against Press Regulatiorrs 
and other matters, his cliaiTipionship of the 
cause for the freedom of the Press (He was 
once nominally convicted also along with 
Dwarkanath Tagtjre and others by the 
Supreme Court) his advocacy of European 
settlements in India because of his belief that 
by such contacts with the British, India would 
benefit socially, economically and culturally 
.course which would seem out of court to 


many), his advocacy of free trade and aboli¬ 
tion of charier rights of the East India 
Company, his protest to Parliament against 
certain provisions of the Indian Jury system 
all show in broad relief Rammohun the 
liberal, who had drunk deep from the founts 
of Bacon, Voltaire and Volney, of Locke, 
Rousseau and Tom Paine and the protagonists 
of the American and French Revolutions. In 
addition he was versed in the lores of Upani- 
shads and the Vedanta, of the Koran and the 
Bible. His Tufhatul Muhawahiddin (a gift to 
Monotheists) was a protest .against superstilion 
and priestcraft. His Atmiya Sabha was 
nothing less. The Precepts of Jesus and the 
Guide to Peace and Happiness, his appeals to 
the Christian Public were not only neo- 
liberal humanistic instincts borrowed from 
Euiope but were attempts to find points of 
rapport to support a synthesis of faiths and 
social ideals with the ultimate object of find¬ 
ing a common ground for the meeting of the 
East and the West, the bridge of understand¬ 
ing which I’horeau and the Transcenden- 
talists tried to bring about in a Joint Bible Ex 
-Oriente Lux. 

Mines in Raniganj Safer 

The Coal Field Tribune gives us tlie follow¬ 
ing information relating to accidents in coal 
mines in Raniganj coal fields of West Bengal. 

A provisional compilation of the number 
of accidents that took place in the Raniganj 
Coalfield and adjoining coal mining areas in 
1970 indicates that the number of 1970 
fatalities is about 37 per cent less than the 
previous year’s figure according to official 
sources. While during 1969, 68, persons lost 
their lives in coal mines in this area, the 
figure for 1970 was 43. The corresponding 
figure for 1968 was 64. One significant 
reason for this low incidence during 1970 was 
the providential absence of any disaster involv¬ 
ing a large number of lives. 
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Of the 43 lives lost in 1970, 22 were lost 
in accidents involving fall of roof or side 
(compared to 45 in 1969) and 9 on haulage 
below ground—same as the year before. 

Viewed in the background of the highly 
strained industrial relations that existed in 
mines during the year in this area, militant 
inter-union rivalries and growing indiscipline 
(including a more or less general disregard for 
safety instructions), these figures speak well 
of the safely status in these mines and arc an 
index of the sustained elfort that is being made 
in this field. 

The corresponding serious injury figures 
are 257 ([irovisional) for 1970, 341 for 1969 
and 2S7 for 1968. 

Israeli Discovery for Cancer Detection 

We reproduce the following information 
from News from Israel. 

Dr. Tal was born in Jcrnsalem and gradua¬ 
ted at the Hebrew University. She worked from 
1949 for several years at the Rockefeiler 
Institute, and began to work on immunological 
response to cancer as long ago as 1952- From 
1955 onwards she has done research as a 
member of the staff of the Hadassah-Hebrew 
University Medical Centre, apart from working 
during sabbaticals in the Rockefeller Institute 
and the University of Tokyo. 

Considerable interest has been generated in 
medical and scientific circles abroad by the 
report of a new technique for the early 
diagnosis of cancer, which has been evolved 
by Dr. Chloe Tal, of the Hadassah-Hcbrew 
University Medical Centre, a member of the 
Oncology Department headed by Professor 
Abraham Hochtnan. 

Dr. Tal found that a serologically distinct 
protein, which she calls T-globulin (Tumour- 
globulin) is present in the blood scrum of 
cancer patients and pregnant women. When 
the test that she worked out is positive and 


T-globulin is found to be present, it can be 
concluded that the person tested, if not 
pregnant, is suffering from cancer. Dr. Tal 
has discovered that the reason why pregnant 
women show the presence of T-globulin in 
their serum is because the primitive cells of 
the placenta in pregnant women stimulate the 
production of T-globulin in the same way as 
tumour cells do. 

Dr. Tal published the first report of her 
work in the “Israel Journal of Medical 
Sciences,” in the issue of Novcmber-December, 
1970. The “New York Times,” in an article 
by its Israel correspondent, Peter Grose, added 
comments by various medical scientists in the 
U.S.A. and Canada. All agreed that Dr. TaPs 
new test could be of great importance in the 
early dctccti(jn of cancer, as scientists have 
been searching for a universal, simple lest for 
50 years. 

All kinds of cancers 

The scientists suggested tliat the work would 
have to he considered in the light of various 
questions which vvould pohahly arise in the 
future. Will the test be confirmed when it 
is applied to thousands of people taken at 
random ? Docs it apply to all kinds of cancers ? 

In an interview, Dr. Tal answered the 
second question affirmatixely. With regard 
to the first question, the next stage of her work 
is to apply the test on a large-scale basis. 
Since she published the article in the “Israel 
Journal of Medical Sciencs,” she has discover¬ 
ed a way of simplifying her technique so that 
it should be easy to carry out the test in any 
laboratory. Professor Hochman has applied 
to the Israel Cancer Association, which contri¬ 
buted towards Dr. TaPs research, as did 
Hadassah and the Hebrew University, to 
cooperate in large-scale testing. 

“I suspect that all people arc exposed all 
the time to cancerous cell mutations, but only 
a certain number get cancer,” said Dr. Tal. 
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“This , I believe, is due to an immunological 
response. The test shows when this response 
is not working satisfactorily, and T-globulin is 
found in the serum.” 

The test is based on a technique evolved 
by Dr. Tal for the preparation of a T-globulin 
enriched fraction from the pooled scrum of 
cancer patients. 'I'his enriched T-globulin is 
then used for immunizing rabbits. Anti-T- 
globulin serum is thus produced. The 
diagnostic test procedure involves testing 
patients’ serum against (he aiiti-T-globuliu 
scrum ; if the test is positive and T-globulin 
is present in the serum, a single isolated 
precipitio line is formed. When T-globuIin 
is absent from the scrum and the lest is 
negative, no precipitate is formed. 

Enzymatic change 

The new test was used by Dr. Tal on scrum 
samples of 520 patients selected at random in 
the various departments of the Iladassah 
University Hospital. These samples were 
tested for 'F-globidin with the anli-scrnm ; 
356 samples gave positive serological results 
and were subsc^ciuently found to have been 


obtained from 350 verified cases of cancer, 
three cases of suspected but non-verified 
cancer, and three women during pregnancy. 
It is noteworthy that in 12 cases where the 
serological results were positive, these had not 
been diagnosed at the time that the blood 
samples were taken. Within one year, 
however, the diagnosis of cancer was con¬ 
firmed. 

Of the 164 cases negative serological 
results, 163 proved to be from patients with a 
wide variety of non-malignant conditions and 
from one patient with a non-malignant tumour 
of the breast. 

The Hadassah scientist believes that when a 
neoplastic mutation occurs in a cell, it also 
results, among other ch.anges, in an enzymatic 
change causing the production of a specific 
antigen in the cell membrane, which, in turn, 
stimulates the production of the serologically 
distinct T-globulin as an antibody. It was 
found that all types of cancer tested stimulate 
the production of T-globulin, probably as an 
antibody, regardless of age or sex. Dr. 1 al 
sugge.sts, as a possible hypothesis, that the 
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T-globuIin has an immuno-suppressive activity 
on initial cancerous growth and that the cases 
of cancer which do however develop are an 
expression of immunological failure. The 
present findings lead to the consideration of 
possible treatment ba^ed on the boosting of 
immunological responses by using various 
types of adjuvants of BCG vaccine in cancer 
patients, who may be regarded as being 
sluggish in their immune responses. 

The presence of the T-globulin in the 
patient’s serum may also prove to be of impor¬ 
tant diagnostic value. ! 

Democracies should be Partyless 

The Atheist of Vijaywada is of the opinion 
that political parties arc an obstruction to the 
natural growth of democracies: 

Democracy has been evolved as the best 
form of government in order to solve the 
problems of the people. In fact, every gtjvcrn- 
ment belongs to the ])et)plc inasninch as it 
depends for its revenues on tlie taxes whirl) 
people pay and for its authority on the 
cooperation which people give. If a consider¬ 
able section of people take to no-tax and non¬ 
cooperation any government is bound to 
collapse. Democracy forges another link 
between the people and government, besides 
taxes and cooperation. The new link is the 
Vote. A democratic government is formed by 
the representatives of the people who are 
elected by the votes which people cast. On 
account of the extra relation democracy ought 


to belong to the people more than the other 
forms of government. But, in practice, demo¬ 
cracy is not solving the problems of the people 
any better than monarchies or dictatorships. 
Evidently the reason is the party structure of 
democracy. Instead of belonging to the people 
a party-ridden democracy is belonging to a 
section of the people to which the ruling party 
belongs. The partisan character of modern 
democracies is rendering the government 
sectarian and partial in administration. So 
modern democracies arc failing to solve the 
problems of the people as a whole. On the 
other hand, the party system is encouraging 
splits among the people in their associations 
and homes as well. Hence parlylessness is 
essential for the proper functioning of a demo¬ 
cracy. 

Political parlies find no reference in any 
constitution. They arc extra-constitutional 
conventions which have come in with the 
ostcnsil)le purpose of helping the politically 
ignorant masses of people in running their 
tlcniocratic institiitiui:s, But, as all middle 
men do political parlies are exploiting the 
political ignorance of the people and are pro¬ 
moting their own ambitions of power and faci¬ 
lity rather than serving the people. .So politi¬ 
cal parties have ju'oved to be a hindrance to 
democratic progre.ss. 

Political parties rise and tlnive on propa¬ 
ganda. They can be reuu)ved by propaganda 
too without the need of change in the Consi- 
lution. 
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Badruddin Tyabji : By A. G. Noorani, 
published by the MiTiislry of Inronnation and 
Broadcasting, Gov'crnincnt of India, in their 
Builders of Modern Indi.i scries. Db/cr I6VO 
pp 202 +XIV one plate paper cover Price 
Rs 3'75. Badruddin d’yabji was born on 
October 10, 1844 in a family of merchants. 
His father was a progressive person and sent 
his sons to England for their education. 
Badruddin Ijccatne an eminent barrister and 
jurist and took a leading part in the political 
life of the late nineteenth century. He presided 
over the third session of the Indian National 
Congress which was held in Madras in Decem¬ 
ber 1887. 

The World is My Family : Biography of 
Rev. Ramkrishna Shahu Modak, by 
Manorania R. Modak Published by Thacker 
& Co. Ltd. 18-20 Rampart Row, Bombay-1 
Demy Oct pp 266-tX lllust. Cloth gilt, art 
jacket price Rs. 28*00. The Rt. Rev. R. S. 
Modak D. D. was well known for his activities 
fo nationalising the Christian Church in India. 
He was Founder President of All India Fede¬ 
ration of National Churches, President Indian 
Christian Conference of Bombay, Member 
Bombay Legislative Council for seven years ; 
and was prominent in various other fields of 
work. He lived in New York for some years 
and carried on his work in connection with 
frcc^^ the Christian churches in India from 
control. The writer, his wife, partici- 
his work for 35 years and has thus 


been in a very good position to relate the life 
story of her eminent husband. 

Patna District Gazetteer : By N. Kumar 
Bar-at-Law published by Government of 
Bihar, Patna, 1970 Crown Qrto 
pp 674 +XVHI + XXVHI, plates, Maps, cloth 
gilt, illust jacket Price Rs. 15*00. The book 
gives many tables, statistics and general itifor- 
mation relating to the District and its people. 
Certain historical facts also have been incorpo¬ 
rated in it. It is an official publication and is 
therefore a book of reference which will be 
found useful by students, businessmen, profe¬ 
ssional persons, journalists anti others who 
arc interested in matters connected with the 
Patna District. 

Socio-Psychological Factors Inflaencing 
Industrial Entrepreneurship in Rural Areas, a 

case study in Tanuku Region of West 
Godavari, Andhra Pradesh, by V. R. Gaikwad 
and R. N. Tripathy published by the National 
Institute of Community Development, 
Hyderabad. Crown Q,rto pp 136+X, 20 
Tables, Paper cover, price Rs. 6*00. A study 
of sociological and economic factors which 
led to the industrial development in West 
Godavari district, with special reference to the 
environs of Tanuku. 

Crop Loan System, a study in Andhra 
Pradesh and Punjab by T. P. S. Chowdhari 
and J. N. Sharma. National Institute of 
Community Development, Hyderabad. Grown 
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Qrto pp lOi Cloth Bound, Art Jacket, Price 
Rs. 12’00. The financing of agricultural 
production is a very vital problem in India. 
\ study which gives a factual picture of such 
financing in predominantly agricultural areas 
will have high documentary value. The 
book will therefore be found useful by students 
and by persons interested in agricultural 
economics. 

Asian Social Science Bibliography by N. K. 

Goil, Librarian Institute of Economic Growth, 
published by Vikas Publications, Delhi — 
Bombay—Bangalore. Royal Qrto. pp 490 + 
XXIV Cloth Art Jacket price Rs. 75’00. 
The author is a well qualified person and has 
carried out his work in a thorough and precise 
manner. The Bibliography covers the follow¬ 
ing branches of social sciences : 1) Social 

Science—Social Data. 2) Education and 
Communication. 3) Political Science. 
4) Economics. 5) Sociology, Social Anthro¬ 
pology and Social Psychology. 6) Dernogra- 
graphy. A Very useful book for research 
workers. 

Regional Planning for Social Facilities An 

Examination of central place concepts and 
Their Application—A Case Study of Eastern 
Maharastra. Author Sudhir Wanmali publi¬ 
shed by National Institute of Community 
Development, Hyderabad—30E Royal Qrto. 
Pp. 96+VIII Maps, Tables and charts, 
diagrammes etc. Cloth bound art jacket 
Price Rs. 12 00. The author was a Common¬ 
wealth Scholar at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, University 
of London. He acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Professor Michael Wise for the invaluable 
advice he gave to the author on various aspects 
of the research that he was carrying on. 

**Local Govermneiit Institutions in Rural 
India.** 

Edited by R. N. Haldipur and V. R. K. 


Paramhamsa, published by the National Insti¬ 
tute of Community Development, Hyderabad- 
30, and printed by F. Wiesinger of Shakuntala 
Publishing House, Bombay,.52, at Examiner 
Press, Fort, Bombay-1 (price Rs. 30). 

This publication is a compilation of the 
proceedings of the Seminar on Panchayti Raj, 
held at the NIGD, Hyderabad (from October 
13th to 16th. 1969), as also the background 
papers prepared by the Institute for the benefit 
of the participants. 

In his speech welcoming the Acadcmiciaas 
Administrators policy-Makers, and Leaders of 
the Movement taking part in the Seminar, 
Sj. Haldipur, Dean of the National Institute 
of Community Development stated that the 
future of Indian Democracy as envisaged by 
Mahatma Gandhi “will depend upon our 
ability to translate the aspirations of an awake¬ 
ned peasantry into proper institutional norms, 
“because”, men learn administration fastest in 
countries where self-governing institutions are 
most wide-spread.” But although there are 
to-day 2,14,935 Panchayats, 3297 panchayat 
Samitis, and 253 ZiJla parishads, all over 
India, we are still a very long way from evolv- 
ijig adequate representation at local level 
throughout the country. 

The compiled papers of the participants 
analyse various causes for the decline in the 
development of Panchayati Raj. These can 
be briefly staled as follows. 

1. The interference of State Government 
in panchayati matters. 

2. Insuificient financial assistance provi¬ 
ded by the Stale and Union Governments to 
these local Institutions. 

3. The lack of harmony in the relation¬ 
ship among the functionaries of these bodies. 

4. The revival of feuds and family rivalries 
in the rural areas as a result of the impact of 
of these Institutions, politically and economi¬ 
cally. 
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:-fs ■, 5. Lack of proper control over the toe? to ititemtoee ^ 

taooing of the Panchayti Raj institutions shoiiW Ijc in the’ ihJliutopi, 

because at all levels these institutions being Raj institutions should be free hrpm . to ii 

statutory bodies, (i. e. the Zilla board, the 


Panchayti Samiti level, and the Gram Pancha- 
yat, ) there are consequent difficulties in mak¬ 
ing the higher bodies supervise the lower ones. 

Most of the concentrated discussion deal 
with the problems connected with levels of 
decentralisation of powers and functions of 
Panchayati Raj, Mobilisation and Utilisation 
of Resources, Administrative Organisation, 
training and orientation, Socio-Political 
implications of Panchayati Raj, Community 
development and Co operative movements 
under Local self-government, and 
Bureaucracy and Elected Representation. 
Most of the participants were agreed in the 


ence of political parties, that delegatioi 

powers should not be mistaken for dpccnfia 

tion‘ and that the functions to be perfori 

* 

at any level should be related to the resbu 
that can be commanded at that level. 

This collection of papers provides 
excellent background for students and admi 
trators interested in the manifold probl 
connected with Local self-government. Ind 
they are of interest to all citizens of India 
upon the balanced development and functi 
ing of these institutions depend the prog 
of a vast section of the population in 
country. 

L. Chatterji 
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Bangla Desh vis a vis Pakistan 

Bengla Desh i, c. Ea.st Pakistan or East 
Bengal, has broken away from the British 
created Dominion of Pakistan. The officials 
representing Pakistan in Delhi and Calcutta 
have in large numbers disclaimed loyalty to 
the military government of Pakistan. That 
government recently organised and held elec¬ 
tions in East and West Pakistan with a view to 
abolish the martial law regime and to establish 
a democratic government in those countries. 
The result of the elections was astounding. In 
East Pakistan, the Awami League party won 
195 seats out of 198 and in West Pakistan the 
strongest pro martial law party own 83 seats 
out of 144. That is, General Yahya Khan, 
the head of the despotic and autocratic martial 
law administration of Pakistan found that he 
had only 83 organised elected representatives 
to support him in a parliament of 342 
members. He concluded that with a parlia- 
iphent largely opposed to the economic and 
pplitical methods of exploitation and favouri¬ 
tism followed by the military clique ruling 
Pakistan ; he had to stop democratic growth 
in the country at any cost. He therefore 
pretended. to hand over power to the leader 


of the Awami League party and at a certain 
stage of their discussions, he, allegedly, got 
hold of Sheikh Mujibur Rchman, the chief 
organiser of the Awami League and whisked 
him off to West Pakistan under arrest, with a 
view to break the back of the democratic 
movement. The truth of this story however 
is not clearly known. But assuming that 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman has been put under 
arrest ; by what right could Yahya Khan do 
this at a time when he was officially discussing 
the future politics of Pakistan with the Sheikh ? 
The “revolt" had not yet begun when this was 
done, so tliat the Awami League chief could 
not be charged with any defiance of any law 
of Pakistan for that. He had become the 
head of a political party with absolute 
majority in Pakistan by virtue of elections held 
under order of the martial law administration 
and he was demanding that he should be made 
the head of a civil government by dissolution 
of the military government. Surely, that 
could not be called treason by Yahya Khan 
who ordered those elections and convened the 

conference in which he was discussing matters 
with Sheikh Mujibur Rehman. 

If the leader of the Awami League has 
really been arrested, that would be a very good 
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r<;ason for his followers to call for an all out 
jSght against Yahya Khan the self willed tyrant 
who could order elections and pretend to hand 
over power to a democratic government and 
then negate everything by a secret attack on 
the leader of the majority party. Yahya Khan 
simultaneously ordered attacks on all suppor- 
;ier 3 of the Awaini League which led to the 
massacre of hundreds of thousands of absolu¬ 
tely innocent men women and children, Yahya 
Khan’s henchmen also killed many hand 
picked intellectuals of East Bengal ; abducted 
and raped women and burnt down houses in 
a manner which was utterly inhuman and 
barbarous. The people of East Bengal are 
under no obligation to be loyal to a military 
junta ; for the Indian Independence Act of 
1947 created Pakistan as a Muslim State for 
granting fuller scope to the Mussalmans of 
India to realise their aspirations. Serving a 
brutal military despot cannot be described as 
muslim aspiration, nor can one call a military 
dictatorship a form of government of an 
Islamic type. So that the abolition of the 
democratic form of government in Pakistan 
and the abrogation of the constitution of the 
country by tlie military rulers were acts of trea¬ 
son against the Muslim Nation of Pakistan in 
so far as the military usurpers ofpolitical power 
overthrew the governmen^t established by law 
in Pakistan. That these people had been 
allowed to tyrannise the people of Pakistan 
for more than 12 years does not make their 
treachery less traitorous. Ayub Khan, Yahya 
Khan and their associates should be brought 
to trial for treason. Yahya Khan is further 
guilty of genocide and many other crimes 
gainst humanity. He began his unprovoked 
attack on the people of East Pakistan, for no 
ro^on other than for bis criminal desire to 
y^roy the Awami League and its supporters. 

C e Awami Leagpxe had just won a spectacu- 
yjfstory in the elections that Yahya Khan 


had ordered to be held. Yahya Khan 
declared it an unlawful assembly because it 
defeated his supporters utterly and that left 
no doubts in anybody’s mind that the people 
of East Pakistan did not want the martial law 
administration to continue for another day. 
Yahya Khan therefore first admitted that 
military autocracy should be terminated by 
ordering the elections. He thereafter changed 
his mind and attempted to continue his 
despotic rule over Pakistan by his attacks on 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman and his followers. 
Yahya Khan started a civil war in Pakistan by 
his foolish, barbarous and inhuman conduct. 
Civilised humanity should lose no time in 
declaring him guilty of a base and wanton 
crime against the people of his country and 
put a stop to his barbarous activities by 

organising concerted international action 
against his marauding. 

The nations of the world should not 

tolerate the existence of a regime in any 
country in which the live s of the people, the 
honour of ithe women and the security of 
civilised institutions are not gnarantecd by the 
administrators. In Pakistan the administrators 
not only donot guarantee any of the above 
things or any human rights of the people ; 
but they instruct their soldiers to shoot down 
unarmed men, women and children ; loot and 
burn down houses belonging to the civil 
population and to dishonour and abduct 
defenceless women. These things are unbe> 
lievable ; but they are true nevertheless. An 
entire country with a population of 7S million 
is to-day in shambles with more than two 
million persons killed, injured, dishonoured, 
kidnapped, deprived of ail possessions and 
reduced to utter destitution due to the crimhial^' 
lenacy of a bunch of sadistic mainacswlh. 
have acquired political control of West (Uid 
East Pakistan by coups d'etats, Rritmih.. 
America, Russia and China have backed diete 
base cowards in the past These men 
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now b^ain to play a brutal game with the 
destinies of the five races that inhabit Pakistan. 
The powers are still hoping for the best and 
saying nothing to Pakistan. Not that they do 
not know that the disease is beyond eure. 

TTie Guardian weekly of Britain has been 
exposing the Pakistan affair ever since Yahya 
Khan suddenly began his assault on East 
Bengal and its 98% majority political party, 
the Awami League. In their 17th April 
number the weekly said editorially. “Pakistan 
is a nation in hock to the World Bank and tO 
the aid'givers of the world: they are already 
turning away, gorged on brutality. Pakistani 
defence policy ^and the whole existence of the 
generals) rests on confrontation with India 
over Kashmir. Pakistan alleges that India 
holds the Pakistani-loving Kashmiris in check 
by steely repression. It is the most ludicrous 
case now, as the junta of Islamabad openly 
exercises just such repression on 75 million 
bonafide Pakistanis. The United Nations will 
surely collapse in bitter laughter if Kashmir 
comes up again. The issue is as dead as the 

students of Dacca University.The Bangla 

Desh affair...arose simply when a well conduc¬ 
ted, peaceful election produced a result the 
army could not stand. Sheikh Mujib himself 
has not in any certain sense declared Bengali 
independence. He was not asking essentially 
for more than the programme he legally fought 

and won the election on.This is not a 

Sino-Soviet slanging match about Marxist 
technicalities. It is, at root, a simple matter, 
of freedom, of morality and of humanity.” 

Another important British journal, the 
weekly “New Statesman”, summed up the 
civil wStr situation in East Bengal in a very 
clear cot manner. It said, *Tf btOod is the 
price of a pcofde’s fight to independence 
Bangla Desh has overpaid. Of all the recent 
■struggles to bring down governments and 
chaogief frontiers in the name of national 
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freedom the war in East Bengal may prove tlie' - 
bloodiest and briefest. On this level alohe, ; 
the East Pakistanis have achieved a record of; 
suffering. But even if their movement is 
destroyed within a few days or weeks, it may 
only be a temporary defeat in a war of libera* ‘ 
tion which .will eventually be recognised as 
just. In all such cases, establishment opinion 
is heavily weighted in favour of the status quo. 
The chances of any world power declaring , 
support for Bangla Desh are minimal. The 
Bengali’s case for statehood may be hard to 
refute , but it is inconvenient to everyone else. 
And yet, by an unusual combination of circum¬ 
stances, Bangla Desh has managed to obey 
all the rules. So this may be the moment 
to consider what we, and other countries, 
mean by those splendid words which recur 
like a chorus in the United Nations charter: 
‘the right to self-determination of peoples ; 
objectively or subjectively, in Chinese or 
English, in capitalist or socialist jargon, it is 
hard to fault the East Bengalis, or justify their 
abandonment by all the major powers.” 

Pakistan was artificially created “from 
above for reasons of pilitical expediency”; 
rather to satisfy the religious fanaticism of 
persons who gave scant consideration to things 
like human rights or humane outlook. These 
people behaved in a rapacious and barbarous 
manner in the forties to force the establishment 
of Pakistan. Their des6endents kept alive the 
spirit of self-seeking in their hearts to a degree 
which made it impossible for Pakistan to deve¬ 
lop into an integrated nation in which the 
people respected each others rights and privi¬ 
leges of citizenship. In Pakistan it had been 
customary for the Muslims to terrorise and 
exploit the non-Muslims. The various tribes 
and castes did not hesitate to further their ends 
at each other’s cost. The strong exploited the 
week and defenceless according to the principle 
of might-is right. The West Pakistanis there- 
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, fore thought that their more numerous 
presence in Pakistan’s Army, Navy and Air 
' Force entitled them to treat thc'peace loving 
people of East Bengal with disdain and con¬ 
tempt. Also to exploit them freely. The 
result has been this civil war which will 
probably destroy Pakistan. 

Pakistan was created by the British in the 
hope that the Muslim mercenaries of the 
Punjab, the tribal territories where tlie Pathans 
live and Baluchistan would for ever assist and 
aid the British in their scheming in Asian 
countries. But unfortunately for them the 
Pakistanis found an ally in the Chinese who 
were openly and actively anti-Indian and were 
therefore the soul mates of the Pakistanis in 
that respect. Pakistan also developed friend¬ 
ship w'ith Russia and America. Britain there¬ 
fore no longer remained as attractive to the 
Pakistanis as one would expect ; though the 
Pakistanis have migrated to Britain in very 
large numbers and the British too have 
economic connections of importance with 
Pakistan. These business relations centre in 
East Bengal where the British have a major 
interest in Jute and Tea. The civil war there¬ 
fore has harmed the British more than any 
other foreign country. The Russians, the 
Americans and the Chinese have reasons to 
appease West Pakistani military men. But 
they will find it hard to do so where the 
Pakistanis are committing atrocities in a 
manner which is alienating world opinion 
against them. The British have created 
Pakistan and a section of the British people 
now wish to dissociate and break with that 
country. British businessmen also do not find 
it good policy to watch the destruction of 
Bangla Desh. 

International Complications Caused 
by Pak Civil War 

Pakistan, that is the official martial law 
idministration of that state, would like to be 


internationally recognised as the sole arbiter of 
the destinies of the Pakistani people and as the 
only statutory body which rightfully acts in 
their behalf. But much to the regret of the 
outside world the majority of the people of 
Pakistan have been declared rebels or members 
of an unlawful a.sscmbly by this official body 
and the Pakistan army is at present engaged in 
mass killing and punitive action of doubtful 
legality against almost anybody who lives in 
East Pakistan. Hundreds of thousands of East 
Pakistan people have been killed, injured, 
dishonoured and rendered destitute by the 
inhuman atrocities committed by the soldiers 
of the martial law administration of Pakistan 
and about half a million East Bengali men, 
women and children have fled over the border 
and taken shelter in Indian territory. Just 
before all this happened the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment had organised and held popular elections 
in Pakistan with a view to terminate military 
rule and to establish a democratic and consti¬ 
tutional form of Government. The results of 
these elections showed that the voters of East 
Bengal outnumbered the supporters of the 
martial law administration by about 75 : 25 
and that of the East Pakistan voters 98% were 
against the martial law administrators. Yahya 
Khan the martial law President of Pakistan, 
finding that democracy would see him out 
as well as all his crime ridden co-workers, 
precipitated a breakdown in the talks he was 
holding with Sheikh Mujibur Rehman, the 
head of the victorious Awami League, and 
declared the Sheikh guilty of treason and the 
League an unlawful assembly. In Yahya 
Khan’s dictionary treason and unlawful 
apparently had special meanings which helped 
this lawless criminal to attach these words j 

to anybody or any thing that stood in the way j 
of his dictatorial wilfulness. 

Yahya Khan is alleged to have arranged 
the capture of Sheikh Mujibur Rehman while 
he was discussing the officially propo«ed t<sr' 
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mination of the martial law administration at 
a conference which Yahya Khan had called 
officially as President of Pakistan. This act of 
perfidy as well as the attacks launched by 
Yahya Khan’s soldiers on the population of 
Dacca, led to the declaration of independence 
by Bangla Desh, as Sheikh Mujibur Rchman 
named East Pakistan. The Awami League 
soon got the East Pakistan Police and the 
Bengali soldiers of the East Pakistan Rifles to 
side with them and these lightly armed men 
together with Awami League volunteers who 
carried rods, choppers, muzzle loaders, spears 
and daggers, put up a stiff resistance to the 
conventionally armed regiments of Pakistan. 
Many towns, air fields and railway junctions 
have changed hands more than once during 
the first four weeks of the civil war. The fact 
that the Pakistan army is mainly in occupation 
of certain towns only and that the Mukti Fouz 
or army of liberation controls vast tracts of the 
countryside everywhere, proves that these 
freedom fighters are not less than one hundred 
thousand in number and that they are carry¬ 
ing on guerrilla warfare quite competently and 
not without some semblance of success in 
many places. It would also suggest that the 
Pakistan army would not be likely to gain 
control of East Bengal easily and soon. The 
nations of the world, therefore are faced with 
a situation in which they have to choose be¬ 
tween highly contradictory alternatives rela¬ 
ting to the affairs of a country in which the 
population is divided in its loyalties in the 
ratio 45 ; 75 and many of the people of both 
groups claim rights, assistance, protection etc. 
etc. from other nations and also request these 
third parties not to do this or that to help or 
assist members of one or other of the contest¬ 
ing groups. Where Pakistan, for instance is 
faced with, officials disowning loyalty to the 
martial law administration, protests are being 
lodged with other countries ndt to counte- 


nance such acts of defection ; but when thretj 5^' 
hundred thousand people run away from 
onslaughts of the Pakistan army and enter 
Indian territory seeking refuge, the martial law j 
administration can neither stop this cxodtttfht; 
nor force these people to declare that they are’y'‘ 
loyal subjects of Pakistan and not of Bangla 
Desh. The Pakistan army is firmly entrenched 
in many places of East Bengal but that docfi 
not prove that their opponents have been 
decisively vanquished. The anti-martial law 
regime freedom fighters are everywhere in 
East Bengal and, it appears that they will gain 
in strength as time passes. 

Bengali Muslims of Pakistan can be found/,- 
in almost all countries of the world. Among , 
them are common people working as sailors, ' 
factory hands, cooks, waiters, shop keepers etc. -; 
in large numbers. There are also many 
Bengali East Pakistani Muslim and Hindu 
doctors, teachers, technicians, musicians and' 
others who are educated and trained experts in . 
diflereut lines of work. There are Bengali 
Muslims in India too who naturally have, 
family ties with tlie East Bengal Muslims. 
Bengali non-Muslims of India and Pakistan 
would number 60 million or more and they 
are intellectually progressive and fairly advan-, 
ced in many fields of work. The Bengalis in 
East Pakistan have been butchered and 
brutally opprc.ssed by the Yahya Khan regime! 
and they arc not taking it lying down. The 
word has gone round all over the world that 
the West Pakistan army has committed terrible 
atrocities on the Bengalis of East Pakistan and 
that the Bengalis have renounced their loyalty 
to Pakistan and formed a new state which they 
call Bangla Desh. Foreign journalists, states¬ 
men, scientists and other important persons 
are being approached by the Bengalis lo tell 
the world about West Pakistani crimes against 
humanity. And many of them are giving 
publicity to the mass killing that the Pakistan 
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t aiftny has indulged in. They arc also telling 
'\the world how the Pakistanis have killed 
foreign priests, nuns, nurses, students and wcll- 
V Jpnown intellectuals. They have also told the 
'Vgruesorac tales of abducting 400 girls from a 
ladies' hostel, of shooting 300 school children 
l^' and of the burning down of workers’ dwelling 
^;: in the poorer quarters of Dacca where the 
^■workers were shot down if they tried to escape 

or were pushed back into the Hanies to be 
"burnt alive. 

Many East Pakistanis are seeking asylum in 
foreign countries and declaring that they arc 
subjects of Bangla Desh. In Calcutta the 
Deputy High Commissioner of Pakistan pulled 
down the flag of Pakistan and hoisted that of 
Bangla Desh. Seventy members of his staff* 
disowned their connection with Pakistan. In 
Delhi some members of the Pakistan High 
Commission Office sought asylum in India 
with a view to join the newly created state of 
Bangla Desh. There are Bengalis in other 
countries too who will give up allegiance to 
Pakistan and join Bang-la Desh. According to 
a press reports the Pakistani consulate in New 
York switched over to Bangla Desh some days 
ago. Over one hundred foreigners, who had 
been in Dacca and Chittagong during the 
-earlier days of the genocidal attacks of the 
, people of Eas^ Bengal, testified t o the horrors 
of this terrifying episode as eye witnesses. 

' Foreigners of undoubted position are now 
coming over to carry out on the spot 
enquiries. A fuller exposure of Yahya Khan’s 
j crime against humanity will soon come before 
'f'tbe civilised world. The nations of the world 
have to face the question of the dissolu- 
I'tion of Pakistan by acceptance of Bangla Desh 
[{■ia a newly created state. The question of 

flYahya Klian’s trial as a criminal too will have 
I'to be faced. 

Weeks of an Unequal Fight 

The war of liberation of Bangla Desh has 
! ,|b 0 V^corapleted its fifth week of merciless kill¬ 


ing of men, women and children ; shooting 
down of hand picked intellectuals ; burning of 
villages, industrial installations and the 
destruction of cultivation by the soldiers of 
Yahya Khan on the one liand, and the death 
defying band of freedom loving patriots of 
Bangla Desh resisting those beasts of prey on 
the other hand. This war has proved to be 
an amazing example of two thoroughly 
unequal sides battling relentlessly in the hope 
of gaining an upper hand, in a manner which 
has no comparison in miltiary history. The 
army, navy and air force of Pakistan are well 
organised, equipped with modern arms, trans¬ 
port and supplies and are perfectly trained to 
fight any type of enemy on any terrain. The 
forces that the freedom fighters can command 
are mostly civilian volunteers who are un¬ 
armed or have an assortment of arms which 
they have secured from many sources. These 
volunteers are supported by some armed 
policemen and deserters from the regular army 
of Pakistan who being Bengalis have disowned 

loyalty to the “Islamic Republic”. The 
Bangla Desh freedom fighters are therefore not 

an army in any sense of the term. There arc 
men and women in it who arc armed with 
swords, spears, choppers, sticks and primitive 
fire arms. There arc small bands of better 
trained persons here and there who have 
limited supplies of modern weapons. Some 
have a few pieces of artillery, anti aircraft and 
machine guns. One might say that out of 
every thousand freedom fighters about two 
hnndrcd have weapons of a conventional type. 
The others are armed anyhow and their best 
military assets arc their undoubted spirit, 
unhesitating readiness to make the supreme 
sacrifice and intimate association with the 
people of the country and the land they are 
trying to wrest from the army of invasion 
which comprises four divisions .of troops 

supported by numerous fighter bombdvs^ well 
armed naval craft and heavy artill^, , . 
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In. the circumstances the freedom Bghters 
have kittle or no chance of defeating the 
Pakistan army in open battle,'and that army 
can more or less advance and occupy any 
town or objective it wants to capture at any 
time. They are in full occupation of Dacca, 
the capital city of East Pakistan and they are 
fairly well entrenched in Chittagong, Comitla 
and some other towns. Mymensingh, Sylhet, 
Khulna, Rajshahi, Kusthea, Jessore and Palma 
are battle helds where the Pakistan army can 
stay in defended positions and make sorties 
with the purpose of killing defenceless people. 
They, apparently, cannot come to grip with 
the Mukti Fouz or army of liberation, 
which moves into the hinterland when 

the Pakistan army advances and comes 

forward to carry on guerrilla warfare 

against the Pakistanis as they retire back to 
their defended positions. The Pakistan army 
therefore is divided into ten or fifteen groups 
which are separated by long stretches of diffi¬ 
cult roads, rivers and slaushy land. The army 
c^tn amd does advance quite often along the 
better roads but they meet with stifl' opposi¬ 
tion in places and are held up or made to 
retreat at times. Thus the Pakistan army 
occupies the towns in most parts of the 

country but they donot occupy the villages 
mostly. There arc perhaps thirty thousand 
villages in East Bengal and only about 1800 
miles of metalled roads. There are about 
17Q0 miles of railways which donot link up the 
villages either. West Pakistan has more than 
3000 miles of railways and 210Q0 miles of good 
roatth. This shows why the East Bengali’s 
thought that the government of Pakistan was 
an. oiganisation for the exploitation of East 
Bengal in order to enrich and develop West 
Pakutan. 

The villages of East Bengal are far flung 
and, about ninety percent of the villages are 
unap{«oaohable by the heavily armed 
Paidjitam soldiers. They would not dare shed 



their heavy armour in order to reach thO’^ 
villages ; for, then they would be fighting. a.i(\ 
equals in armour with the Mukti Fouz which ; 
will mean annihilation for them. The’, 
Pakistan army therefore will have to stay in -V 
their defended urban positions and will use 
aerial strafing and naval shelling as punkive^'. 
methods of attack on the villages. Aerial 
attacks on 10000 villages will require endl^r' 
aerial sorties costing hundreds of crores of.! 
rupees ; but that will merely destroy some huts ^ 
and kill a few thousand villagers. The annual 
growth rate of population of East Bengal being i 
about a mrllion. this method of killing off thc‘ 
Bengalis and to settle West Pakistanis in their 
place in East Bengal is wishful thinking and 
nothing more. And when the rains start fully !, 
and well the Pakistan army will have to “stay 
indoor”, so to speak and their supplies will , 
have to he entirely secured by freight planes. 
Tlvis will be difficult, uncertain and costly. If ' 
by chance Bangla Desh can get hold of enough 
anti-aircraft guns the process will increasingly 
cause loss of planes and pilots loo. The 
leaders of the liberation army have by now 
understood that they must procure proper 
weapons to dislodge the Pakistan soldiers from 
their various concentrations. The most 
important weapons required for this purpose 
would be anti-aircraft guns, heavy machine 
guns, field guns, ground to air missiles, 
rockets, heavy mortars and anti-tank guns. They 
have sympathisers and they have supporters 
abroad who must be trying to get these arms 
for them. 'Flic liberation army men have 
already brought down half-a-dozen Pakistani 
fighters. They have also used machine and 
field guns against the Pakistanis at places. So, 
it is believed that they arc obtaining arms 
from out side. This flow of arms will increase 
and the array of Pakistan will find it progre¬ 
ssively more difficult to overcome the forces 
of Bangla Desh. 
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There is another side to this full scale civil 

war which should be duly considered in view 
;or its great importance as a deciding factor. 
Lit is the expenditure aspect of, the war. 
'•Pakistan is spending more than a crorc of 
rupees a day and this expenditure is on the 
L increase. Pakistan's revenues were realised 
^largely from East Bengal. The loss of revenue 
.due to the civil war must be very substantial. 
This makes the financial position of Pakistan 
more critical than would be caused by the 

Ijv itself, p£ikist£in s 
SS’'and proviMUl revenue* together 
a total of about 1000 crores. Out of this they 
,pcnd over 525 crores on civil administration 
and 75 crores or debt services. Defence 
expenses come to 250 croro.. In these arcum- 
stances if there is a loss of revenue of about 
300 crores and an increase in military expenses 
amounting to 300 crores. the position would 
be revenues about 700 crores and expense^ 
about 1300 crores. Foreign nations would 
not be eager to lend large sums of money to 
a country that showed signs ol breaking up. 
The chances therefore ol Pakistan going 
bankrupt should be considered to be more 
than a mere possibility. In any case if 
Pakistan cannot terminate the civil war very 
soon, there will be insurmountable hnancial 
difficulties to face. TItc Mukti Fouz on the 
other hand has no great expenses to meet and 
has financial resources about which very little 
is known. One does not however think that 
, financial difficulties will stand in the way of 
the army of liberation and prevent them from 

achieving their objective. 'inti 

Pakistan has been doing a lot of anti- 

■ Indian propaganda latterly with a view to 

■ divert public attention from the facts of the 
civil war in East Bengal. The gruesome acts 
of merciless killing of men women and children 
carried out by the Pakistani soldiers under 
order of general Yahya Khan and the sadistic 
orgies they indulged in had to be blacked out 


as far as possible ; and anti-Indian propa^ 
ganda was considered to be an easy way of 
doing this. India has conspired with the 
Awami League to break up Pakistan. India 
has given arms to the Awami League. Indian 
soldiers are fighting along side of Awami 
League men. And so on and so forth! 
Unfortunately for Pakistan the propaganda 
did not work the miracle of white washing the 
Pak atrocities. Numerous foreigners had 
witnessed the mass killing of students and 
teachers of Dacca University, the shooting 
down of priests, nuns, nurses, old women and 
young girls, the abduction of hundreds of girl 
students and the massacre of little children. 
Phe news had already spread that Yahya 
Khan had put the Nazis in the shadow by his 
black deeds. Yahya Khan ordered the killing 
of a million of his co-religionists whose only 
fault was winning a majority at elections ^ 
under oider of Yahya Khan himself. Ihc 
Pakistan civil war will go down m histo^ as a 
great crime against humanity. Professors, 
doctors, poets, literarymcn, teachers, lawyers 
and other members of the intelligentsia were 
picked out and placed before firing squads for 
execution. Their offence was they were 
Bengalis. School boys were lined up m 
their hundreds and shot. Girl students were 
carried away by the soldiers of Pakistan in 
large numbers. Rape and arson were rampant 
and millions sulTercd death and dishonour. 

Yahya Khan’s attempt to involve India m 
his quarell proves that he is reckless and 
unwise • for Pakistan cannot expect to win 
in any war with India. Pakistan may hope 
to get China’s active assistance m case ol suen 
a war. But China will most probably not 
give any assistance with soldiers to Pakistan for 
fear of getting involved in a war with other 
major powers. Pakistani soldiers are cons¬ 
tantly intruding into Indian territory. They 
have killed a number of Indians. If 
retaliated by occupying some pajf* 

^ Bengal that would be entirely the fault of 
Pakistan. The creation of Pakistan was an 
obscene adventure. Its continued extstena: 
for 24 years has been studded with black qceos, 
black lies and unprincipled home and foreign 
relations. Its end may be hideous and gory, as 
befit the character of its leader*. . 




SUBHASH CHANDRA BARKER 


The nalion is now comrniUed to the cause 
of the revolutionaries of Batigla Dcsli who are 
laying down their lives in lakhs for the cause 
of justice, liberty, equality and fraternity the 
values enshrined in the Constitution of India. 
The Pakistani hordes have said good bye to 
all norms of warfare or civilized conduf I 
and have resorted to the most brutal, 
the most barbarous methods to coerce 
the freedom-loving people of Bangla Desh into 
submission. If the Pakistanis, armed with 
Sovdet, British and American arms, have 
neverthe'ess failed to acliievc their objective, 
it only shows the great determination of the 
people-men, women and children - of Bangla 
Desh to regain their freedom. It would be 
a great rrime to watch silently the massacre of 
the innocents when it lies within tlx- ca[}ability 
of this country to render clfcctive assistance to 
the freedom fighters. 

The next logical step after the. resolution of 
Parliament which has given vent to the feel¬ 
ings of the nalitm is to grant rccognilif>n lf> 
the Bangla Desh Government atxl ttft'e.r it all 
assi.stancc. International law does not prr)hi- 
bit civil war and rather imposes a duty oti 
other states to recognize the state of bellige¬ 
rency when a civil war breaks tmt. Opptai- 
heim says in his Treatise, on International law, 
“Whenever a State lacking the legal qualifica¬ 
tion to make war nevertheless actually makes 
war, it is a belligerent, the contention is real 
war, and all the rules of International Law 
respecting warfare apply to it. I'hereforc, an 
armed contention between suzerain and vassal, 
or between a Federal State and one or more 
of its members, is war in the technical sense 
of the term according to the Law of Nations. 

2 


“I’he distinction between legal qualifica¬ 
tion and actual power to make war explains 
the fact that insurgents may become belligerent 
power through recognition. 'I’he principles 
governing recognititjn of belligerency are 
essentially the same as those relating to the 
recognition of States and Governments. 
Certain coiuUtions of fact, not stigmatised as 
ludawfnl by Intel national Law—the J.aw' of 
Nations does ni^t Ire.-it civil war as illegal-^ 
cicatc for other States the right and the duty 
to grant recognition of belligerency. These 
conditions of fact .irc: (he existence of a civil 
svar accompanied by a state of general 
hostilities ; occupation and a measure of 
orderly adininistralion of a snlistantial part 
of national terriLi.)iy by the insurgents ; 
observ'aiice of the rides of warfare on tlx* part 
of the insurgent forces acting under a resfion- 
siblc atdhority ; (he jjr.u tical necessity for 
third States to define their altitude to the 
civil vvai”- (International Law, Sevcnili Edition 
edited by fl. Lanlcipacht, London 1952 
p. 249). The aiillior goes lurlhcr and says 
that “ri'fiisal to rccogni/.e belligerent states 
notwillisianding these conditions must be 
deemed c;onlrary to sound principle and 
precedent'’. (Ibid p. 250) 

CIppeuheim places the gre.atcst enqthasis on 
the practical necessity for other slates to define 
their attitude to the civil war. The ncccs.sity 
for Iiulia to do so has already led Parliament 
to announce (he nation’s solidarity widi the 
cause of Bangla Desh. The other conditions 
are .self-evident. No one can d<-ny dial a 
civil war is raging in Bangla Desh ; no one 
can again deny th.il the insurgents dominate 
over a large part of the territory of Bangla 
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Desh. The Pakistani authorities, despite 
overwhelming superiority in armaments, planes 
and ships, were pushed out of the capital city 
Dacca and were so demorali/ed that they 
could not even run the Dacca Radio station. 
The insurgents are certainly observing all the 
rules of war in face of the provocative acts 
of the Pakistani armed gangs operating in the 
name of a Stale and shooting down men, 
women, children, teachers, students and des¬ 
troying everytliing in sight including the 
magnilieent L'niversity of Dacca. Anyone 
conversant with tlu' principles of international 

law can see liow liagrantly the Pakistani 
armies arc violating the rules of war-. 
Oppeiihcim writes, “It happens occasionally 
during war that, on (he appnrach of the 
enemy, a belligerent calls the whole population 
of the country to arms, and thus makes them 
a part, although a more or less irregular })art, 
of his armed forces. Provided they receive 
some organization, and comply with the laws 
and usages of war, the combatants who take 
part in such a levy cn masse organised by the 
State enjoy the privileges cine to members of 
armed forces. Or, again, a levy cn masse 
may take place spontaneously without organi¬ 
sation by a belligerent. The question then 
arises whether or not tlnrse who take part in 
such levies en masse belong to the armed 
forces of the belligerents, and therefore enjoy 
the privileges due to members of such forces. 
Article 2 of the Hague Regulations .stipulates 
that the population of a territory not yet 
occupied who, on the enemy's approach, spon¬ 
taneously take up arms to resist the invading 
enemy, without having time to organise them¬ 
selves under responsilrle commanders and to 
procure fixed distinctive emblems recognisable 
distance, shall nevertheless enjoy the 
privileges due to armed forces provided that 
they carry arm.s openly and act otherwise in 
'jggj^formity with the laws and usages of war”. 


(p. 257-58) The Government of Bangla Desh 
has called the people to arms and the people 
arc openly fighting the forces of Pakistan. 
The fijrccs of Bangla Desh thus have a 
distinct status in law and deserves recognition 
as .such. 

'I’he atrocities committed by the Pakistani 
army on the population of East Bengal who 
have risen in arms against Pakistan are 
breaches of law for which Pakistan deserves 
to I)e condemned under international law. 
The Government of India ought to tlraw 
attention to this violation (T the laws of war 
by the Pakistani invaders in Bangla Desh. 

Intervention (>n grounds of humanity is 
not wholly unknown in international law. 
Fenwick writes, ‘Numerous interventions look 
place during the nineteenth century upon 
what were called in a bnrad way “groumls 
of humanity,” The Ottrrraan Empire, seeking 
to retain its hold over its rebellious vassal 
states and subjects, resorted to methods of 
suppression which shocked the conseitmee rrf 
Europe. In 1827 the Great powers jointly 
intervened to secure the independence of 
Greece, and the battle of Navarino may fairly 
be looked upon as use of force by the 
community of nations, acting through tlie 
intervening powers, in the interest of law and 
jtslice. In spite of the admission of the 
Ottoman Empire to participate in the public 
law and concert of Europe in 1856, interven¬ 
tions again look place in 1860 to protect the 
Christians of Mount Lebanon, in 1878 to 
secure the deliverance of the Balkan states, 
and in 1891-96 following massacres in 
Armenia and in Crete. Jurists discussed at 
length the possible technical grounds in 
justification of these interventions, since 
they constituted an interference in the 
domestic government of the misbehaving state 
and a violation of its right of independence. 
The international community had not as yet 
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developed any machinery for the assertion of 
its higher right to maintain law and order. 
But while differing as to the technical grounds 
of intervention, jurists found no difficulty in 
responding to the higher appeal of a common 
humanity, and in conceding to a slate the 
same right to protect the moral feelings of its 
people, shocked by the accounts of the 
massacres of their coreligionists, that it had to 
protect their material interests.” (Charles 
G. Fenwick International Law, Bombay, 1967 
pp 287-288) "I'he Government of India in 
sponsoring the resolution in Parliament lias 
already acknowledged the fact that there is a 
violation of human rights in Bangla Desh. 
'I'he logical course for the Government of 
India is thus to give full recognition to the 
Government of Bangla Desh and render it all 
assistance moral, material and human. 
Without a clear guidance from the Govern¬ 
ment of India the Slate Ciovernmcnts and the 
non-official organizations cannot move. 


The commendable action of the Bihar Govern¬ 
ment—of the Bihar Cabinet, Bihar Legislative 
Assembly under the able guidance of the chief 
Minister Mr Karpoori Thakur and the 
Governor Mr Deb Kanta Barooah carries 
forward the glorious tradition Bihar has set 
in the cause of national freedom. But under 
our Constitution the scope of initiative that 
the State Government and the non-official 
organization can take in matters touching 
international relations is strictly limited. 
Therefore the hesitation in New Delhi has 
hamstrung the help that the people of Bangla 
Desh couhl get from the non-official, non- 
Military channels from India. Such a policy 
is hardly in keeping with ifie will of the 
people as rcllectcd in the resolution of 
Parliament. Wh* hope the Government of 
India would soon overcome its diffidence and 
sec the reality of the sitution and take the 
necessary steps to give ellect to the resolution 
adopted by Pailiamcnt. 1.4.71. 



DINABANDHU C. F. ANDREWS 

J. L. DAS 


Indians of all sliadcs of opinion and of all 
ranks slionld ^ralLTidly rcnioinbci C'harlt:-, 
I’Vcor Andn ws, oiu- of ihr foremost foreign 
friends of the eomifry, on die occasion of his 
birth (ciiicnaiy. Clhailes, sc'oiul child oi 
John r.duin and Mary (lharlolle Anihews, 
was 1)0111 on I'cbtnary 12, I87J .it Carlisle. 
We learn from his tamf)ns book, What I ()w<’ 
to Christ, that he was an introvert as a boy. 
Ills ])hysical weakness f)ften prevented him 
fioni p.iriicipatiny in rubnsl exercisi-s, and he 
devoted niosl of his time to thonghlfid pursuits. 
I’roin his father, who was a Minister in the 
Irvingale < hnrch, he learnt to jiracli.se Christ’s 


religion 

of love 

with 

great 

sincerity and 

assidiiitc 

even at 

lhat 

early 

age. After a 

l)iilli;mi 

i.areer 

at 

IVml 

H'oke (loUege, 

Cambi id, 

.;e Lniversity, 

c:. F. 

Andrews true to 


his ijatnrc and inclinations, worked among 
the poor induslri.d workers and slum-dwellers 
in his own tountry. Then he came out to 
IiKlia as ,i nnnnlier of the Cambridge Mission 
and joined the leaching stalfof St. Stephen’s 
College, Delhi. 

lhat was in the year 1904. From Frineipal 
Sinhil Rnilra, who exercised great intluencc 
on him, Andrews first tame to have authentic 
accounts of the dire poverty and wretched 
condition of the \avt masses of the Indian 
people. Further, as his bit>grapher 
Miss Marjorie Sykes observes, “Rudra opened 
his eyes to the truth of whicdi he had been 
unaware, such as the Biitish administration’s 
.share in tJie impoverishment of the jjcople”. 
This revelation coupled with what he hirn.sclf 
saw greatly pained the heart of the Christian 
missionary atid he resolved to strive his utmost 
for eradjeaj^itig the malaise. In fact, since 


then till liis death in 1940, i.e. for more thai 
three cleeacles and a half he completely 

identified him.sclf with the cause of India anc 
her people. 

Andrews first met Rabindranath Fagorc 
ill 1912 in F.nulatiil at artist Rotheustein’t 
house, where the Iiish poet Yea's recited 
some {loems ofGiianjali in English translation. 
The elFcet, in the, words of i\ndrew.s himself 
was that in tlie “charming moonlit night the 
supreme delicacy and beauty of India’s great 

world culture w'as brought home to me with 
overwhelming power as I listened to the poet’s 

songs and met the poet himselt”. According 

til Rabindranath, “.lu' (Andrews') was led 

through his love of Clod into a stirring of 
love towanls me. Little did I dream that 
day of the friendship in which the streams 
of Ids life and mine vveic destined to be 
mingled t<^ the end in such deep intimacy, 
in such a fcllowsship of service.” Thus the 
twa instinctively fell drawn towards each 
other, and .Andrews joined Sanliniketan in 
1914 as a full-ficdged “ashramitc”. To 
welcome his permanent guest Rabindranath 

composed a poem (in Bengali) which he 
hiraself later translated into Eiiglisli as follows: 

From the shrine of the West 
You have brought us living water, 

We welcome you, friend. 

'File East has offered you 
Her garland of love, 

Accept it and welcome, friend. 

Your love has opened 
Fbe door of our heart, 

Isnter and welcome, friend. 

You have come to us 
.As a gift of the Lord 
Wc bow to Him. friend. 
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In 1913-14, C. F. Andrews and W. W. 
Pearson, another foreign friend of India and 
close associate of Rabindranath, went to 
South Africa and stood by Mahatma Gandhi, 
who was carrying on his historic Passive 
Resistance Movement against the humiliations 
and oppressions perpetrated on the Indian 
community by the arrogant Kuropean settlers. 
Andrews was moved by the Mahatma’s 
“sovereign power of winning victories through 

sulTcriugs”, and as he remarked, “.our 

hearts met from the hist moment we saw one 
another and they have remained united liy 
the strongest tic.s of love ev'er since”. Thus 
love of India and the Indi.ms brought 
Andrews in close contact with two of the, 
greatest sons of the country, Rabiiuhanath 
I agore and Mahatma Gandhi. Me came to 
address the poet as “fJunideva” and Gandhiji 
simply as “Mohan” and between the two he 
was a link, a “hyphen”, as the poet’s eldest 
brother Dwijendranath used teasingly to call 
him. DiH'erenccs in outlook ou several is.sues 
notwithstanding, these three great souls forged 
a deep bond of admiration and love for 
one another. When Gandhiji undertook fasts 
or fell ill, Tagore used to depute Andrews to 
nurse him and to keep up his sjjirit.s. And 
it was to the Mahatma to whom the poet 
appealed to nourish Sanlinikeian, the institu¬ 
tion of his making, after his own death. 
Again, on several occasions Andrews acted 
as Gandhiji’s emissary during the latter’s 
parleys with the Viceroy and Whitehall. 

Though Andrews did not participate 
directly in India’s liberation movement, yet 
he championed the cause of full independence 
for the country and expressed through the 
press and the platform many ugly features of 
British Rule. He characterized the Jallianwala 
Bagh tragedy as “a cold aiul calculated 
massacre” an unspeakable disgrace, indefen¬ 
sible, unpardonable, inexcusable”. Advocat¬ 
ing independence of India he wrote as early 


as in 1920 a pamphlet named Independence— 
the Immediate Need, about which Jawaharlal 
Nehru remarked in his Autobiography thus, 

“.it was nationalism, pure and simple 

the feeling of the humiliation of India and 
a fierce desire to he rid of it and to put an 
end to our continuing degradation. It was 
wonderful that C. F. Andrews, a foreigner 
and one belonging to the dominant race in 
India, should echo tiiat cry of our inmo.st 
being”. Ramananda ('Jhatterjee, the veteran 
editor of the Modern Review, correctly 
assessed Andrews contributions to India and 
her people when he observed, “In serving 
India he acted as if he was atoning for the 
ir.isdecds of his countrymen here”. He 
cherished the dream of Indian independence 
untu the last. When Gandhiji visited his 
great friend, whc» was lying on his death-bed 
in a Calcutta hospital, Andrews clasped the 

Mahatma’s hands and exclaimed, “Mohan, 
Swaraj is coining !” 

G, F. Andrews not only took to simple 
Indian food and dnss hut also completely 
identified himself with the suffi lings of the 
poor anrl humble Indians. He could he seen 
ronsiantly moving, sometimes alone and 
sometimes in company of devoted workers, 
ministering relief to the oppressed tea garden 
workcis siiandcd at Cliaiuliiur and Chittagong 
(now in East Pakistan) the Hood and famine 
stricken people of Orissa, the unfortunate 
inhahitaiUs of Bihar whcie the unprecedented 
carthciuake of 1934 created havoc with life 
and property, in fact wherever distressed 
humanity cried out for assistance and compa¬ 
ssion. He stocjd by tlie side of the Harijans 
of V’^aikoin (in the then Travancorc State) 
who were fighting for their elenienlaiy right 
to use the road leading to a temple, espoused 
the cause of the pec^ple of Nilgiri States against 
“bethi” (an unjust levy) and “magan” 
(forced labour), and sided with the peasants 
in their fight against European indigo plantci'S. 
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His missions of mercy prompted an admirer 
of his to cIa])orate his initials C. F. A. as 
“Christ’s J’aitlifnl Apostle”. 

The pnddcins and hardships confroiiling 
the Indian overseas also engaged the serious 
attenliun of Andrews. lie made a special 
study of all issues connec ted with indentured 
labour and travelled extensively in South 
Africa, Fiji, British Guiana, ^talaya, Japan, 
Australia, England and other parts of the 
world in his elTort to ameliorate their living 
and working conditions. Dr. Sten Konow, 
the Jioted Norwegian Indologist and Epigra- 
phist, aptly called him a “Wandering 
Christian'’. v\nd, for liis untiring and selfless 
services towards them, the poor and down¬ 
trodden Indians at home and overseas 
bestowed on him the title of “Dinabandhu” 
(hriend of tlic poor) in alTectionatc gratitude. 
To the Dinabandhu serving God and serving 

o o 

the poor were synonymous. Indeed, he saw 
Him in the “coolie”, 

riiere he crouched. 

Back and arms searied, like a 
hunted thing, 
rcrrcn-stricken. 

All within are surged towards 
him, 

While the tears rushed. 

Then, a change, 
riiroiigh his eyes I saw thy 
glorious face — 

Ah, the wonder ! 

Calm, unveiled in deathless 


beauty, 

Lord of sorrow’, 

Dinabandhu Andrews w'eilded a facile pen 
and inspite of his multifarious engagements 
and freejuent trips abroad and aw'ay from 
Santiniketan, he found time to w'ritc on the 
problems of India and the Indians, and other 
topics. Mis publications include wh:it I Owe 
to Christ, Mahatma Gandhi At Work, the Rise 
And Cirowth of the Congress In India, The 
Cfltaliengc of the North-West Frontier, India 
And the Pacific, The True India, ludi.a And 
Britain. A Moral Challenge, The Iimcr Life 
(last published work). 

Early in 1940, Dinabandhu fell seriously ill 
and was admitted to the Presidemy General 
Hospital, Calcutta for treatment. Gandhiji 
visited him there on February 17. Subse¬ 
quently he was transferred to the Riordan 
Nursing Home, where he breathed his last on 
April 5 (1940). Gandhiji paid the following 

tribute to his memory, “.In the death of 

the Rev. C. F. Aiulrcws not only India but 
humanity has lost a true son and serv.ant . 
la course (T his speech at the memorial service 
at Santiniketan, Gurudeva Rabindranath 

Tagore remarked, “.that he loved India 

was the least part of his greatness. He was 
truly great because he loved humanity”. The 
inscription on tJic simple coflin read Charles 
1*rcer Andrews, Buried on 5th April, 1940. 
Aged 09. peace, perfect peace”. Nothing 
could be more appropriate for him who indeed 
was Christ’s Faithful Apostle. 
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( Continued from previous issue 


Well, the S(ni-in-la\v liinied up otic day 
witli (he grandson. 'Flic soii-iti-law belonged 
to lar away Dildarpiir. When she saw tlic 
son-in-law Shiliaiii wept and cried for a long 
time, 

Nishapada said—Why are you crying 
Mother, the dead donot come back if one 
cried. Crying is useless— 

When jieople go they do not come back. 
But (he world docs not stay inactively in 
thirsty expectation of the return of the lost 
ones. There is cooking, arranging for meals 
and a variety of social duties to perform. 
iN'ishapada stayed only for a day. 

Fatik said—Granina, is Sushil there ^ And 
Rani ? 

Grand Mother said—Yes, darling, they 
are all here— 

—I want to go to Sushil’s house— 

It was how'ever unnecessary to go to Sushil’s 
house. As soon as Sushil heard of his arrival 
he ran up to this house. He said—Oh, good¬ 
ness, your head is hairless — 

Rani gave a tight slap to Sushil. She 
said—For shame ! Should you talk like 
that ? Don’t you know his mother died ? 

Fatik said—Yes, Sushil is foolish and 
ignorant, knows nothing. One has to haV- 


the head shaved when one’s mother dies, is 
it not so Pap.i 

Nisliapada said—Yes, yes, you are very 
clever ! Now, go and ask Grandma whether 
I could have a cup of tea— 

Fatik ran o(Tto the kitchen and said_ 

(jranma, won’t you give tea to Papa ? 

Tea ! Cirandtna was overwhelmed with 
sorrow. She w'as, however, arranging for 
the son-iri law. But she had not thought of 
tea. She hurried out to Basanti’s place. 
Bouma, have you any tea ? I had totally 
forgotten that the son-in-law was a lea 
drinker— 

Basanti said -Don’t you w'orry Aunty, I 
shall make the tea and send it over. 

Well, it was a great saving that the Bouma 
was there. By that time Fatik had gone into 
the garden, 

Nishapada called out —Ho there, Fatke ! 

As soon as he heard the call Fatik said — 
I say, there’s Papa calling. I must go— 

—Where had you been, so long ? 

So saying, he looked around and brought 
out cigarettes from his pocket. He said—Go 
and see if you can get a box of matches— 

Fatik went to the kitchen and said to Grand 



3S6 


Mother—Gramna, j^ivc 
to smoke cij^arelics - 

Nishapada licard him. 

He said—You arc a stupid fellow ! You 
should nev<M’ k'II Grand Mother that 1 smoke — 

Fatik said —Ciivc me tea Papa, f want to 
drink tea-- 

Nishapada [»oured a little lea in the saucer 
and said -Drink it up, don't let it stain your 
clothes, drink it up - 

'I'lic Pandit Mashai suddenly .irrived. 
Nishapada huriicdly tried to hide the cigarette 
and clear the smoke hy moving his httnds and 
said to I’atik—There's your Grand Papa, get 
up, get up - 

But nothing escaped the notice t)r Pandit 
Mashai. He did not like the son-in-law’s 
smoking, nor tlie tea dt inking ol Fatik. Both 
were bail habits. 

—How arc you Nishajtada ? Did you sleej) 
well at night ? 

Nishapada said—I have no maladies conn¬ 
ected with sleep, 1 fall on my bed and sleep, 
no ditiicully in sleeping—• 

Pandit Mashai said—H.is Fatik also been 
laiighl tea drinking, has lie. 

Nishapada answered —Your daughter used 
to have tea, she got this fellow into the liabit. 

—Has he learnt to read and write ? 

Nishapada exclaimed—Read and write ! 
God in heaven ! He does iml listen to me. 

I have to be Inisy attending to my woik at 
Dildarpur, how can I devote any time to 
hi.s studies ? 

Fatik cried out—f can read the second 
Primer Dadu-- 

You shut up, you ii<?ed not show off 
•what an expert you are. Yom daughter 
did not look after him properly and I 
had no time even to die ; tliat fellow has 
thus turned out a ne’cr-do-wcll. Dildarpur 
is ako an unsavoury spot— 


Pandit Mashai .said—You leave him here this 
lime I shall look after him—- 

—That’s very good, he will be disciplined 
if you look after him, his ill breeding knows 
no bounds, does not pay attention to any¬ 
thing 1 say - 

While taking leave Nishapada touched 
his mother-in-law's feet and showed his 
respect. 

Shil lani’s eyes were overflowing with 
Ir.ars. Her only daugliter. Her only prop 
in life since she got inaiiied. How she 
brouglit her up, with wliat care and 
persistent hard work, neither the Pandit 
Mashai nor any one cdse knew. Kveryoiie 
knew the Pandit Masliai in Balurarnpm', 
but hardly any one noticed the weighty 
significance ot the person who stayed in his 
shadov\. 

Nishapada said —Don’t cry, crying will 
not help you mother. I did not neglect her 
treatment -medicines and doctors have 
cost me five hundred and thirteen rupees, 
not counting normal living exprenses. I have 
kept careful accounts of everything. 

How could Shibani give any answer to 
that ! 

•She only .said -Had you told us about all 
that while there was time, wc might have gone 
over — 

Nishapada was elegantly expressive—That 
wouldn’t have mattered a button. Money 
down the drain and those cheats, the doctors, 
would have looted cash with both hands— 

—Still, parents have feelings and aching 
hearts, rny boy, wc would have had a last look 
at her. 

Nishapada said—She hardly gave anybody 
any opportunity ! Did your daughter ever 
think about you ? She had a very obtuse 
nature, she had ! I told her repeatedly, do 
not sit up in an empty stomach for me, but 
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would she listen to me ? That’s how she 
developed stomach ulcers- 

So saying Nishapada carried the dust of 
her feet to his head and ^started our. 

He said—Tell father I could not manage 
to see him before leaving—■ 


When Matimr Shaw made a gift of land 
and donated money, he lirul saiil—(Jour, you 
be the founder of this, you sliould l>e declared 
to be the person who established ihis--- 

The cliairinan of the District Hoaril, 
(Jobinda Chakravany, bad also said tlic same. 

He had said—We arc the patrons oftiic 
school, you are really the fomulcr— 

But Ciour Bhallacharjee had objected— 
Yes sir, but please do not involve me in these 
matters related to property, hTr. Shaw ; I 
shall complete rny duty by teaching the boys — 
So, the documents were made out accord¬ 
ingly. (Jobinda Chakravarty and Mathnr Shaw 
Mashai were constituted to be the school’s 
hereditary and permanent founder trustees, 
and Gour Bhattachajec would be the head 
master. 

Gour Bhatlacharjec had said—You will be 
there over my head, that will be rny support 
and assurance.—V'ou will be the helmsmen in 
limes of difliculty and dangci•• -1 sltall be 
working silling at your feet— 

But who could run such a large school on 
the donations made by only two jiersons i 
This Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai had gone 
with the boys on collectioji tours to the 
village fairs. A bag thrown over his shoulder. 

He explained to the people in the fair-— 
Each one of you should pay for one brick, 
the price of one brick is two pice. Give 
two picc for my school, that will enable me 
to build it—give two pice per head, all of 
you- 


Abanti was just born at that time. Shibani 
sat awaiting the return of her husband, with 
the baby daughter in her lap, her eyes fixed 
oti the road. The husband had gone out in 
the early hours of the morning and had 
dined of parched or pulfcd rice during his 
day-long sojourn away from home. 

When he returned home at night he had a 
bag full of copper coins. 

—Dear me, why such heaps of pice— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—You are a 
woman and you would hardly understand the 
meaning of all this - 

Shibani said —May be, I would not ; but 
tell me how I shouhl carry this baby girl 
in my laj) llic whole day long—She is running 
a tcinperalure too iho last few clays. - 

Fever ? Well, why don’t you call the 
Kaviraj Mashai i* He would give her a 
suitable lierbal dccoclion — 

—Who would call him ? Should I go— 

—Well, if you cannot, there arc otlicr 
people among the neighbours, whom you 
could give tin* news and request. And if 
you were that much worried, yoti could ha\'e 
told me before this and I would have sent 
Janardan— 

Shibani said—You should also look and 
see, she is your daughter, isn’t .she — 

(Jour Bhattarharjcc would lose his temper, 
lie would say--^-Havc I only (me job to 
pel form ? Should I look after the Pathshala 
or take care of your daughter ? When this 
Paths!lala grows to its proper size, a thousand 
boys will be benefited, why don’t you under¬ 
stand that ? 

in that late hour of the night Gour 
Bhattacharjee Mashai would start counting the 
copper coins one by one. There were half¬ 
pice pieces and the total came to five rupees 
or to seven. If the collection was very good 
it might even yield ten rupees. 
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The next morning he would go to the 
office of Mathur Shaw, the proprietor of 
“Balarampur Variety Stores,” and render a 
scrupulously worked out detailed account of 
all the pies and pice collected. 

Mathur Shaw was the i president and 
Gobinda Chakravarty the secretary of the 
school. Mathur Shaw would ask- -What is 
the total t(jday, Gour ? 

Goiir Bhattacharjec would answer—It is 
not so good today, only seven rupees and 
thirteen annas— 

Shaw Masliai would say encouragingly-- 
Plenty, it is plenty -- 

Gour Bliattacharjee woidd protest—No, no 
Shaw Mashai, it wouldn’t do at all, there are 
three more rooms to be pul up. Three rooms 
would certainly take three thousand rupees 
without fail— 

Shaw Mashai would ask while p\Uting away 
the money in his cash box—You keep an 
account with you, don’t you C/our ? 

Gour Bhattacharjec would say—What 
account should I keep Shaw Mashai, wltat do 
I know of accounts P I know Panini, I know 
Kavya and figures of speech. No accounts 
enter my head. 

Coming home he would find his food had 
not been cooked. Gour Bhaltacharjee asked — 
You have not hnished cooking yet ? 

Shibani was much harassed by her kitchen 
work. She said—How would I finish cook¬ 
ing ? One hand holding the baby and the 
other busy cooking ; how can I manage both 
these ? 

Gour Pandit understood. He said—No, 
you must have some one to hold the baby— 

Shibani answered—You will find a baby 
sitter after my death. You go and save your 
Pathshala— 

Gour Bhattacharjec announced— No, no, 


let me be a little settled ; I will surely fix up a 
person— 


These are past history. But Shibani 
recollected all that when she sat with Fatik 
in her lap. How she brought up the daughter 
and how she married her off was known only 
to Shibani and to her God ! 

It is not an easy thing to get one’s 
daughter married. Gour Bhatl.acharjee’s 
school was going ahead in those days. There 
was shortage of funds no doubt and there was 
the constant problem of supervising studies. 
There was no time to look for a bridegroom. 

One day Shibani said—Why, you have 
done nothing about Abanti's irivirriage ?- - 

(iour Bhaltacharjee was teminded about 
the matter. 

He said—Yes, yes, I shall do it. Just let 
the examinations be over— 

Shibani said -But examinations will go on 
as long as we live. That cannot hold up 
the marriage of the daughter-— 

Gour Bhattacharjec was intent upon 
examining answer papers. 

He said -Do not disturb now when I arn 
examining papers ; something will go wrong 
somewhere— 

Shibani said—All right let your daughter 
remain a spinster all her life ! 

When the matter became complex and 
difficult he could not stay inactive any longer. 
One day he returned from school and said—I 
have fixed your daughter’s marriage, do you 
hear ?— 

Shibani said—What sort of a bridegroom ? 

—Oh, an excellent fellow. Is in business. 
Independent. Has a parental home— 

—The parents ? 
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Gour Bhaltachajee said—No bother with 
all that. He is free as the birds in the air— 

—Have you seen the bridegroom ? 

—Not quite ; but I shall. Do you think 
I shall marry oil' my daughter without seeing 
the groom ? 

—Aren’t they coming to see the bride 

Clour Bhattacharjee said -There is no one 
to see the bride. 'The bridegroom has said, 
she is (he daughter of the head master of the 
Balarainpur School, what is there to see ? I 
atn very lucky to marry the daughter of such a 
learned man. 

— Has the Ijiidegioom said all that 

(lour Bhattacharjee said—Yes, my dear, 
yes 1 1 am very pleased to liear that. My 

name is getting known everywliero now, don’t 
you know ? Tlic fame of the Balararnpur 
Higli Sc I lool is wide spread, you should under¬ 
stand. Tt got scholai ships three times and why 
should'i't the public sing its praise 

'That bridegroom came one day for the 
marj iage. The chairman of the District Board 
(j’obinda Ohakravarty came and so did ^vlathur 
Shaw of the Balarainpur V ariety Stores. J’he 
tiridegroom had no family members with him ; 
but had a large enough groom's party with 
him. Tiiey were quite rowdy and ate as if 
they had been starving. 

Mathur Shaw was supervising personally. 

He said —Don’t hesitate to ask for further 
helpings my boys ; there is no need to feel 
shy— 

They were hardly of the types which felt 
shy. The more one gave the more they 
asked for. They were not a.shamcd to ask for 
more. 

They said—Give a couple more of those 
large round sweets— 

Some said—Two more pieces of that fish 
kalia—it is very tasty—Two large pieces from 
the juiciest parts— 


That Gour Bhattacharjee’s good name 
and reputation were saved that evening could 
not be credited to anything the Pandit had 
done ; it was all due to Mathur Shaw and 
Gobinda Chakravarty. The groom’s party 
wasted more than they ate. And the more 
eager hospitality they were shown, the more 
they tried to discredit the bride’s father. 

Mathur Sliaw eventually ordered—Go and 
get ghee from rny shop and flour, let me see 
how nmeli they can eat— 

Not only ghee and Hour ; but casein and 
sugar came too. Sweeps were prepared again 
that night. Tisli was nclfe.d from the tanks 
and served as fry as well as cooked otherwise. 
After a while it was all praise from everybody. 
Tlic' bridegrooms party liad admit that the 
people of Balarainpur were real gentlemen. 
One man’s disgrace was taken as loss of face 
by everyman, and one man’s prestige was 
shared by all men. 

Thai day, wlicu Gour Bhattacharjee’s 
daughter Abanti was married, everybody came 
fftrvvaid to bhouldcr tlic Pandit-Mashai’s 
difticulty. The people of Balarainpur could 
hardly ever forget those iurideiits. 


Nisliapada said when he was leaving— 
You are keeping Vatik here ; but you will 
legiet it. 

Shibani was astonished when she heard that. 

She asked—Why my hoy ? He is a very 
quiet little child— 

Nishapadti .said—Quiet ? You wait and 
see how quiet ! Even now he takes my 
cigarette from rny hand and smokes it ; 
wouldn’t he be looking for the big pipe after 
this— 

—Big pipe, what does that mean ? 

Shibani had not understood what it meant. 
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Nislmpada explained. He said—Don’t you 
know the big pipe. Big pipe means Cliinja 
( Cannabis Indica ). That fellow will surely 
take to C»anja W'hen he grows \ip. He is the 
black sheep of our genteel family— 

Shibaiii menially shivered when she heaid 
what the son-in-law said. She said—d'hen 
why did you not give him some moral train¬ 
ing ? 

Nishapada had t ommented—What Should 
I look after my business or go (Iiasing my son 
Your daughter was useless for that sort of 
work. Had she looked after Falik, things 
would not have taken this turn ! 

-"Well, you might have told Abanti to 
look after him — 

Nishapada said--But that would have led 
to a quarrel. Your daughter was very (juancl- 
soine. Would she quarrel witli me or would 
she teach manners to her son ! 

Shibani realised what she had to know 
from this talk. She understood with tears in 
her eyes. But Gour Bhattaeharjee saitl—No, 
leave Fatik with us. I shall bring him up as 
a man— 

—Vtrry good indeed. He is your grandson 
and you will bring him up. What have I gf)t 
to say about this. 

Thai is how Nishapada left I'atik there ami 
went away. Me never came that way again. 
Gour Bhattaeharjee Mashai began to teach 
Fatik from the s.urie day. 

Everyday at dawn Gour Bhattaeharjee 
Mashai sat on his open front verandah with 
a number of pupils, I'hat Nimai Shaw also 
was one such pupil at one time. Rani’s 
father Narcn Chakrav.irty too was a jmpil who 
studied there. So did Bhaba, Bhabanmjan, 
sitting out there on the uncernenled floor. 
Shibani used to get up very early and mopped 
that floor with cow dung to give it a clustless 
and hard surface. As the floor igot dry they 
a|E'' began to come in one by one with their 


books, slates and papers. But the Pandit 
Mashai had recited his Gayatri verses even 
before that and got ready for the day. 

—I say, where is Kailash ? Hasn’t Kailash 
come to-day ? 

Binu has come, Rani and Sushil have come. 
Ranabir has arrived. No one is absent, only 
Kailash has not turned up. Kailash never 
does that sort of thing. He felt somewhat 
absent minded while teaching. What has 
happened to Kailash ? 

While leaching he suddenly got up and 
went indoors. Shibani was in the kitchen, 
bu.sy cooking. 

— Do you hear me ? Where arc you ? 

Shibani turned round while cooking. Said 
—W'hat’s up ? 

1 say, Kailash has not come to-day. 

Shibani said—If Kailash has not come, 
what can I do about it P 

Gour Bhattaeharjee said--No, 1 just came 
to tell you— 

■ -What is the good of telling me Should 
I go out to call Kailash ? 

Gour Bhattaeharjee said—There you go, 
getting angry. What have I said that slumld 
anger you ? 1 only said—Kailash had not 

come. I have said nothing else to you. A 
boy comes every day ; but has failed to turn 
up l(j-(lay. Isn’t dial something to worry 
about ? 

Shibani said while cooking—No one will 
come to you. Why should they ? T hey arc all 
little children, why should they come when 
you beat them so much ? 

As soon as he heard of beating Gour 
Bhattaeharjee did not w'ait to hear the rest 
of it. They were all sitting on the verandah 
swaying back and forth while reading loudly 
in a singsong voice, Gour Bhattaeharjee went 
and sat on his floor mat. May be it is so. 
What Shibani said may be true. But why ; 
there was Narcn who studied here, Nimai who 
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took cooching from him and Binod also his 
pupil. They all bow low before him and 
touch his feet. They all have great respect 
for him. Had they resented his beating would 
they have continued to show respect to him ? 
Would they then touch his feet even now when 
they met him in the road ? 

He got up. Said—You study, I shall be 
back.—He said that, got up and went down the 
steps of the open raised verandah tow.irds the 
main entrance. He raised his voice and spoke 
to the kitchen—Do you hear me, I am going 
out once, I shall come back immediately— 

It was dawn and the sun was up. The 
path was along the bank of the weedy pond. 
He met Kali’s mother as he came out on the 
path. Kali’s mother did not sec well with 
her eyes 

— Well, Kali’s motlter, where are you 
going so very early ? 

As soon as she heard the voice of Pandit 
Mashai, Kali’s mother pulled her veil down to 
iu;r chin and bowed down to touch the earth 
with her forhc.ad. 

—-Slop, stop, how is Kali ? How is he 
progressing with his work ? 

Kali’s mother went ratliei pathetic in her 
face. 

She said—I was going to you, my father, 
to speak to you about my giandson. 

—You grandson ? Kali’s sun ? When diil 
Kali have a son I never heard anything. 
What class is he in ? 

—Does not read in any class yet, my father. 

I want to get him admitted. You know Kali’s 
position. He works now in the wholesale store 
of Nandi Mashai. What he earns is not 
enough to cat twice a day. If you could show 
kindness to that contemptible grandson of 
mine and make him a free student. 

Gour Bhatlacharjee said—Why are you 
making that request to me ? Am I the person 


authorised to grant free studentships, eh, 
Kali’s mother ? 

Kali’s mother said—My lord, the school is 
yours, you built the school. 

Gour Bhattacharjec said—I can not make 
any one a free student. When I built the 
school, I built it. Now Bhaba is the hCad 
master, Niinai SJiaw is the president, Narea 
Chakkotti the Secretary, and there is the 
Committee to run the school. They, do 
everything, who am I ? You go to them— 

Kali’s mother said—No my father, my god, 
I do not know all that. Everybody knows 
you are everything, they all say even now it 
is Gour Pandit’s school. Please, please, you 
must make my grandson a free student— 

Gour Pandit was perhaps somewhat 
mollified. It is true, the people of Balarainpur 
call it Gour Pandit’s school. W'ho does not 
know to uhat limits the Pandit Mashai has 
gone to set up the school. 

lie said—.All right, do one thing Kali’s 
mother ; have an application written out by 
some one and give it to me ; let me sec if 
1 could iiuhice the secictaiy to do some¬ 
thing — 

Kali’s mother said- fou can do everything 
my hither and loid—you can do anything and 
cveryllimg -- 

Saying tliis she v\eut down low' and touched 
her fore lead on the earth to show respect to 
Gour Bhatlacharjee, '1 hen she wont back the 
way she liad come. 


Well, Bhabaranjan also was astonished. 
Secretary Narcn Chakravarty, President Niinai 
Shaw, both were mightily surprised. 

Bhabaranjan pointed out—Look at this— 
Secretary Naren Chakravarty had a look. 
Gour Bhattacharjec Mashai had put his 
grandson in the school. Fatik Chandra Haidar, 
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father—Nishapacla IJalclar, care of—local 
guardian Sii Ooiir Chandra Bhattucharjcc, 
Kavyatirtha, Balaiampur, south /one. 

Narcn Chakravarly asked—Well, why 
ditln’t you admit him as a free student lihaba ? 
V'ou know the financial position of (he Pandit 
Masliai. W here from will he get that extra 
seven and half rupees cveiy month to pay up ? 

Nimai Shaw said—But his father is alive, 
isn’t he sending his son’s schooling expenses 
every month to liis father-in-law 

Naren Cliakr.avariy said -No, my dear 
Nirnai, he is a good-for-nothing of a son-in- 
law. lie is leaving his son v\ith his father-in- 
law and going about in search of his own 
pleasures--! Iia\c heaid all that from the 
Pandit Mashai. 

Bhabaranjan said- 1 told him all dial. 
1 said- Pandit Mashai, vihy must jon pay 
school fei's ioj yair giandson IJad you 
only told dll- secretaiy he would have granted 
him a free studenldiip— 

- -What did he s.iy when he heard that ? 
Pandit Ma'liai s.ud- No, no, th.it cannot 
be! You (an sec how' tight the school's 
financ('s are, the limes are bird, and free 
studentships on top of .dl that It is only 


seven and half rupees per month, I shall 
manage that some how Bhaba. Don’t you 
worry — 

So saying he went to his own class. Nimai 
Shaw .said—He would not even write any 
books of notes— 

Bhabaranjan said—Lord, no ! If any boys 
have any books of notes with them, he would 
snatch those from their hands and throw (hem 
aw'ay. He was mad with me because I wrote 
an annotation of school texts- - 

Nimai Shaw’ said—Mad, quite mad, totally 
and utterly mad— 

Naren Chakravarty commented-I had 
asked him to coach my son at hoim', I thought 
he would uol acct'pt .my financial help directly 
and I might assist by reason of tuition work ; 
but he was very <mgty - 

Nim.ii Shaw opined- (ii\ e it up; after 
all the world it full of men of diverse typers— 

So saying he ehanged the to[)ie and saici—- 
call a meeting for the next Wetfnesday, (hat 
matter of the schoof building should be settled. 
And one must also deal with that joint petition 
made for increasing the pay of the teachers. 

( 'Po be (loritinucd ) 




FINE ARTS IN THE JATAKAS 


DIPAK KUMAR BARUA 


Fine Arts whieli include primarily dance, 
drama, music, architecture, paintintr and 
sculptme, played an important part in the 
public life of ancient India. The Jalakas 
which were wi'i(ten in a mixture of j)rose and 
verse bear innumerable references to the 
matters concerned with Hue arts. Tlu; Jataka- 
book. according to the orthodox Buddhist 
tradition, containing more than five hundred 
talcs, e.omposcd in Pali, was taken to C’eylon 
by Mahinda, the son of emperor Asoka, in 
about 250 B. Cl.' ; its commentary was there 
translated into Singhalese and next retransla¬ 
ted into Pali by Buddhaghosa, the celebrated 
Indian commentator, of the fifth century A.G.- 
It is in this commentary alone that the texts 
of the Jatakas which were admirably edited by 
Dr. Fausboll have come down to us. 

Jalakas may be defined as stories in which 
the Bodhisaltaa being who is destined to 
attain the enlightenment ( i. e. to become 
Buddha), plays a role in one of his former 
existences, whether as the her<j of the story or 
as a secondary character or as a spectator 
only*. Thus the Jatakas arc rather folk-tales 
which are frequently related to some didactic 
verses occupying the tenth place among the 
iifieen works of the Khuddakanikaya of the 
Suttipitaka of the Pali Canon, We gel at 
present merely a commentary ,and not the 
original canonical Jataka-text. It is, there¬ 
fore, dilHcult to say how much of the present 


Jataka-hook belongs to the Canon. Each 
Jataka (or birth-story ) in this commentary 
consists of (i) an introductory episode (paccu- 
ppannavalthu), (ii) the stoiy of the past being 
the Jataka proper in prose (atit,ivatthu), 
(iii) the verse giving the moral in archaic 
language and many times appearing redundant 
for presenting the same facts of ihe story 
(gatha), (iv) an explanation of the verse or 
verses (vcyyakarana), and (v) identification of 
the actors of the past story with the present 
ones among whom Buddha is the hero 
(sarnodliana)’’. We may remark (hat the 
authorship of the Jatakas, (hough tradition¬ 
ally ascribed to Buddha, may be attributed to 
the scholiasts of the later period*. 

As already stated, the Jatakd-storics dealing 
with various aspects of human life presents 
some valuable inaleii.ds for reconstructing the 
history of five arts'. From Jatakas we may 
conclude that among the Sippds or Kalas 
dance (nacea), drama (abhinayaj and music 
both vocal (gita) and instrumental (vadita) 
were extensively cultivated during the period 
under our cuusidcration. Kings, aristocrats 
as well as common citizens and even ascetics 
had great love for and opportunity to hear 
the songs of musicians (gandhabba) and to 
witness the dances and acting of the dancers 
and actors (natanaccaka)'^. In this respect 
women were naturally gifted. Kinnaras were 
also noted for sweet music and superb danc- 
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ing**. But dance, drama and music were 
mutually connec.ied. Although most of the 
dances, however, were of an acrobatic nature, 
like the javeline dance or the pole dance"’, 
yet serene dances with waving hands, regulat¬ 
ing foot-falls and elegant and easy movements, 
displayed with llie accompaniment of the vina 
or vena were also prevalent". The inborn 
instinct of graceful movements led people to 
train even beasts and birds like peacocks and 
pea hens to utter sweet notes and dance at 
the snapping of fingers and clapping of 
hands"’. Thus in a Jataka-story it is told that 

being overwhelmed with joy a peacock in 
dehance of decency spread his wings and began 
to dance when the lovely young daughter of 
the king Ciolden Mallard (Suvannarajahanisa) 
had selected him the companion**. The sculp¬ 
tural representations of Barhut also depicting 
the same story vividly displayed repturous 
dances of the peacock". Even a poor girl 
who used to gather fircwoc^d in a garden was 
found to perform her duties wiili the 
accompaniment of singing*'. Another young 
girl used to sing in a melodious voice when 
she collected various kinds of flowers with 
which she made flower-wreath (puppha-cum- 
batakain)***. The son of a great merchant 
was also described to waste his valuable time 
in singing and dancing (gitanacca)*', ft w’as 
further stated in the Jataka that in order to 
serve the Exalted One who was about to bathe 
in the tank of the Jetavana, the king of the 
Storm-Clouds being orderd by Sakka (Indra) 

clad himself in one cloud as an undergarment, 
and another cloud as an outer garment, and 
chanting the rain-song (ineghagitani) darted 
forth castward*\ The “Gultila Jataka” 
recorded that once when Brahinadatta was 
reigning in Varanasi, Budhisatta was born in 
a musician’s family. His name was Master 
Guttila. As he grew up, he became an expert 
i^all branches of music and under the name 


Guttila the Musician was the chief of his 
kind in India. This Jataka-tale showed 
how the musical competition was generally 
organised and how people used to respond to 
the musical performances in hoary days and 
supplied a detailed description of the lute**^ 
In the “Padakusalamanava Jataka” (No. 432) 
we find that one Satala who belonged to a 
village ill Varanasi became expert in dance 
and music. The ‘‘Gulla-Palobharia Jataka” 
(No. 263), on the other liand, related tliat a 
certain dancing girl who became expert in 
dance and music, taking lier stand near the 
reddenee of Bodhisatta, the prince of Varanasi, 
used to sing in a sweet voice’". At another 
occasion the sun of Bodhisatta paid a thousand 
pieces to runners and tumblers, singers and 
danccis, and passed his time in drinking, 
gluttony, and debauchery. He also used to 
wander about, asking only for song, music and 
daricmg'*. I’lie ’‘Sonaka Jataka” stated that 
a boy with his hair dressed in five knots 
expressed his desire to the king to sing before 
an assembly of people. l''urther in the 
“Kantivadi Jataka” (No. 313) was said that 
once tlie king Kalabu being overpowered by 
strong drink came into the park in great pomp, 
surrounded by a company of dancers. In one 
of the Jataka-scencs represented in the 
Barhut sculpture relating to the forecast of the 
Bodhisalta’s birth as a human child we notice 
that the “joyous feeling bursts forth and finds 
a fitting expression through the combined 
music, songs and dances of the nymphs. The 
grand opera is enacted by three groups of 
nymphs, each of four. The party is composed 
entirely of female—experts, four of them danc¬ 
ing, four singing, and four playing on the 
harp and another such stringed instrument. 
The singers clap their hands in unison”-*. 

Among the musical instruments which were 
in use in those days mention had been made 
frequently, in the Jatakas, of the Vina, a harp 
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without a post, that had a hollow belly 

covered with a broad or streatched leather^ *. 
Other musical instruments which were in use 
then were Panissara, Saminatala or the cymbels, 
Kumbhathuna played on cups filled with 

water in varying proportions probably like 
modern ‘Jalataranga”, Bhcri, Mulinga, 

Muraja, Alainbara, Anaka, Sankha, 

Panavadendima, Kharamukham, Godhapa- 
rivadentika, Kutuinbatindimani, V'enu, or 
the flute, Mridanga, Kamsyakartal, Panava 
etc. 

'burning to architecture, painting and 
sculpture we find that the jatakas bear also 
numerous references to these branches t)l 
line arts. The importance of secular archi¬ 
tectural science may be gleaned Irom the 
mention of the ‘Valthuvijjacariya or prison 
qualified for testing sites for house-building 
and of Vissakamma, the Divine Architecl-b 
The Cyclopean walls of ancient Rajagaha, 

I lie Rativaddhanapasada, the Pnppliakapasada 
and Ayoghara (iron-palace) - ' were mentioned 
in the Jataka-tales. We get references to 
[lalaccs which re.stcd on a single pillai-'' and 
which had big octagonal stone-columns 
(silathambha) numbering one thousand-', 
rerms like Kotthaka (gatehouse), Kotthagara 
(store-house), Kutagara (house with a linal 
or roof ridge), Pangara (attic or dorniei- 
window) and Kannika were connecti’d with 
ancient Indian architecture. In the ‘’Maha- 
ummagga Jataka” a vivid description ol the 
construction of a beautiful tunnel may be 
found. This tunnel which was decorated 
until it was like the divine hall of Svulhanitna* 
Was significant from the architectural point of 
view. Mention was also made in the 
Jatakas of Thupas and Cetiyas. Indeed 
every measure was adopted for enhancing 
architectural beauty of the buildings and 
monuments erected in those days. Paintings 
(Gittakamma) were usually drawn on the 
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walls (bhitti) and on panels or boards 
(phalaka)®^’. It was said that Prince Kusa 
having prepared a palm-leaf fan for his 
beloved Pabhavali, depicted on it a while 
umbrella, and had taken as his subject-matter a 
ban({uel hall, amongst a variety of other 
forms, represented a standing figure of 
Pabhavali-**^. Wc also find that painters 
(cittakarc) painted beautiful pictures 
(rarnaniyam cittakammam) on the walls of a 
hall where a great religious assembly was 
held and the hall thus became like Sakka’s 
heavenly palace Suddamma-^b The w'alls of 
even ordinary buildings were sometimes 
decorated with sundry painted figures. Lattice¬ 
work (kilanja) was also in practice''^ The 
surface on which paintings w'crc to be made, 
was generally plastered, coated with line and 
polished'®'*. 'I'lur Jatakas also recorded that 
carving out figures from wood was known in 
those days'b In the “Asatanumta Jataka 
it is observed that a Ihahmana cut a fig tree 
and prepared a life-si/.c wo^iden figure from 
if''. So alsi> a slone-im.ige (Silajialima) of 
an elephant was found to be erected in the 
Karaiidaka monastery*". There were in the 
royal < hambers of the tumid built by 
Mahosadha vi-ry beautiful female .statues 
(matugainapotthakai upakaui). References 

were also found in the Jatakas to golden 
images (suvaimapatinia)'*^ and to a gate¬ 
house that had a decorated peak and was 
surroimdecl by statues of Inda (i. c. Indra) 
as though guarded by tigers-*'’. besides, 
rnention of beautiful dolls and playthings 
(Kilabbandakam) which were frequently 
demanded by children, show'cd the wide scope 
of the exercise of plastic art in ancient India’*'. 

We have tried in the foregoing pages to 
trace some references to fine arts as found in 
the Jatakiis. People of those hoary days 
found great interest in dance, drama,music'“*, 
architecture, painting and sculpture, Jatakas 
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as they became widely popular, were in many 
instances pictorially represented in various 
postures on the Buddhist monuments. These 
pictorial representations are found on the 
stone walls of Barliut and Sanchi dated third 
and second centuries B.C. and on those ol 
Ainaravati, and still later on the caves of 
Ajanta. ha-IIicn, the Chinese Pilgrim, while 
travelling in Ceylon in A.C.412 saw how, 
during the festival of the sacred tooth, in 
Abhayagiri, the king of Ceylon had the five 
hundred Jataka-storics represented by figures 
ranged on either side of the street along 
which the procession passed, brightly coloured 
and grandly executed with various musical 
gestures, looking as if they were alive*'. 
Hiuen-Tsang also described some Stupas seen 
by him, which had been erected in various 
regions of India in memory of the noble deeds 
of Bodhisatla as recounted in the Jatakas*-. 
In the temples of Boro Budur in Java (9th 
century), of Pagan in Burma (13lh century, 
and of Sukhodaya in Siam (14th century), 
arc found numerous reliefs describing musica 
scenes as depicted in the Jatakas. I'hus froml 
the above discussion it is evident that in 
ancient Indian society attempts were made 
to develop all human faculties of self- 
expression which should include not only the 
language of words but the dilFereiit fine arts. 
That is why Rabindranath Tagore, the 
versatile poet, remaiked ; “A large part of 
man can never find its expression in the mere 
language of words. It must, therefore, seek 
for it other language —lines and colours, 
sounds and movemcnis”,'* 
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A BI-CENTENARY REVIEW : THE MOVEMENT THAT WORDSWORTH LED 

D. D. AGRAWAL 


The publication of the ‘f>yri(al Rallatls’, a 
rcjlleetion of poems by Wordsworth and 
Clolcridgc, of vviiich the first edition appeared 
in 1798, and the second with new jTOeins and 
a prefar<' in 1800, marked a turning point in 
the history <^r English literature. Tlie preface in 
whieJi ^S'ord.swo7 ill oxptnimled his poetical prin¬ 
ciples, became a controversial document ami 
gave rise to new iileas in r<‘garil to poetic 
diction and subject-matter aiul became the 
mouthpiece of tlic Romantic, niov'cment of 
which AVordsworth was the leadci. 

It will be wrung to say that Wordswoilh 
w'as aware of the word ‘Romantic’ fur in 
English the term 'Romanticism’ occuis fiist in 
1844*. Thomas Shaw, in his Outline of 
English Eiteiature', published in 1849, was iirst 
to Ccdl Wordsworth and other poets as 
‘Romantit ists’. But the term had not yet 
caught the imagination of tlic critical wi'iters. 
NIrs. 01i[)hant did not use the. word in her 
‘'Literary History of England Between the Tmd 
ol the Eigiitccnth and Ithc Beginning of tlic 
Nineteenth Century”J published in 1882. 
Taller the word Irceame popular and now theie 
is no history of English literature which does 
not use the word over and over again. 

The movement that Wordsworth led is 
known as die movement of the Romantic 
Revival, but Romanticism is a term not easy 
to define. T. S. Idiot believes that it is “just 
a label of convenience with wliich the creative 
writers cannot aQord to bother over much.” 
He says, “These names which groups of 
writers and artists give themselves are the 
delight of professors and historians of litera¬ 
ture hut .should not be taken very seriously. 
Their chief value is temporary and political 


Bin this ‘label of convcnience’ris nccesary in 
understanding that special variety of literature 
which was created by Wordsw'ortli and other 
poets of llie early nineteenth century. Victor 
Hugo defines Romanticism as Liberalism in 
latera'urc, ‘I’o Herford, it is an “cxlra- 
oidinary development of imaginative sensibi¬ 
lity.” It is “liberty of imagintion*’. Beers 
believes that ‘Romanticism’ is ‘Mciliacvalism’*. 
According to Pater' it is “addition of strange¬ 
ness to beauty^'” To L. Abercrombie, 
'•Romanticism” is witlidrawal from outer 
e.'tpcrienec to concentrate upon inner experi¬ 
ence'.” 'Tlieudorc Watt.s Dunton calls 
Romanticism, “Renascence of wonder'.” 
(irierson says ‘'ll is the eonseioiis contrast with 
re.ison whicli makes romanre in the full sense.” 
To Hi. Hedge, “The essence of Komantleism 
is aspiration'.” T.et us hear E. I,. Lucas - 
'■Qur primitive impulses lead us to Roman¬ 
ticism, our sen.se of reality to Realism, our 
social sense to Classicism, since right and wrong 
arc social eoneepls”'*. 

We shall now examine some of these defini¬ 
tions. lingo is right if he means by 'libera¬ 
lisin’, a freedom of choice in respect of the 
.substance and subject matter of poetry and a 
freedom also in the choice of form. I’hc free¬ 
dom of form and content is actually what 
Wordsworth advocated and aspired to achieve. 
To him even the commonest subject, not only 
the grand and the heroic, is worthy of poetic 
treatment, and every form of poetic expression, 
even if unconventional, is glorious. It is 
indeed this liberal view which distinguishes 
the Romantic poet from the Classical and 
gives him his place of distinction in literature. 
Hugo’s definition may therefore be taken as 
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serving our purpose to a great extent. The 
‘liberty of imagination’ which is Herford’s 
phrase, compels us to admit that imagination 
plays a fairly large part in the poetry of the 
Romantic age. In Classical poetry imagina¬ 
tion is a subsidiary element, and it is used with 

restraint, in the Romantic poetry it is primary 
and is given free play. 

Beers’ definition of Romantic ism as ‘Mcdi- 

aevalism is only a trait, a feature of Roman¬ 
ticism. In Wordsworth’s ‘poems of reason’ wc 
find little of Mediaevalism. Tntellc'ctualism is 

not a mediaeval trait but there is an abun¬ 
dance of it in the poetry of Wordsworth. 

Addition of strangeness to beauty is an oft- 

quoted, discussed and admired dclinilion. 
But it is vague. It does not tell us anything in 
particular and may well be applied to all good 
literature. For all good literature must be 
beauliful and tliough it may hold a faithful 
iniriv)!' to life, it may resemble or relied life 
that it represents, it imist also be something 

new, something different from life and to that 
extent strange too. 

Abercrojnbie’s dc-finition is cjne-sided. It 
is true that the Romaiitic poet conceuti.ucs 
upon the inner experience but lie does not 
withdraw himself from the outer experieiiec 
completely. He is interested in liimumity and 
Faithfully pictures I be predicament in which it 
is placed. He is interested in the hetlerment 
of human lot, in tlic impiovenient of life and 
wants a rceonstnirtion of the social frame, a 
ciuickening of a new birth, an awakening of 
the dormant humanity. He is soiry for the 
weariness, the fever and the fret we are vic;tim 
to. In reality, the* Romantic poet is eoastant- 
]y shifting from the outer to the inner and 
from the inner to the outer experience. He 
eoncenirates upon bcith and is constantly cru¬ 
shed between the outer and the inner, the sell 
and the universe. 

The ‘Renascence of Wonder’ is an apt 
phrase but it has not been arcepted uncriti¬ 
cally. Wonder may be of many kinds 


depending upon the nature of the stimulus 
which arouses it. What kind of wonder is the 
proper Romantic wonder is a question which 
cannot be aderiuately answered. Is the 
Romantic poetry concerned with the primitive 
wonder of a child or with the shy wonder of 
a bride ? 'I'he Romantic: wonder is beauty- 
stricken like the one that Marlowe paints (Is 
this the face that launched a thousand ships ?) 
It is the innocent wonder of W'ordsworth (will 
no one tell me what she sings ? ); it is the 
charmed mystc:rious wonder of Keats (Who are 

these coming to the sacrifice. what men 

or gods are these ) and the searching wonder 

of Shelly (What objects are the fountains of 
thy Inippy grains ^ ), 

Crierson’s suggestion that it is ‘'conscious 
Contrast with reason which makes romance in 
the full sense.” is based upon the assumption 
that die Romantic poetry is the poetry of 
emotion. Emotion is ilicre always, but it 
must also be observed that leascui too plays a 
part in it and it is often a cauiscioiis part. 
W’e may cpiote, for example, the following 
lines from Woidsworth’s ‘Ode to Duty’ ; 

(jive unto me, made lowly wise 

’Die spirit of self'saerilic.c 
The e,oii(icleiice of n'.isoii give 
And in the light of trnlli thy Iiondrrian let 
me live. 

Ill these lines theie is no conscious contrast 
with rc.ison, ()n the coiili ary,tlicr(' is aconscious 
aecept.Tnee of reason, a c onseious willingness 
on the' pai t of the poet to lie reason’s servant.. 
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7. Essay on Renascence of Wonder. Cliam- 
ber’s Encyclopaedia of Literature, Vol.IV’. 
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THE FIRE THAT WAS 

SANTOSH GHAKRABORTI 


When the Eurasian teacher of tlie Hindu 
College of (ialeutta, Derozio, was removed, 
it was the triumph of ortliodoxy upon progre- 
ssivism. After llie banuiug of the Sati rites 
Alexander DulTand others tried to propagate 
Christianity among the Hindu community of 
Bengal with undue haste and in order to 
insulate the students of the Hindu Ca)llege 
from any invasion of t lie foreign religion the 
Principals of the College prohibited them 
from joining religious meetings. At this the 
“India Chizette” published an article condem¬ 
ning the proscription as 'tyrannical’, ‘absurd 
and ridiculous’. Everybody susperted Derozio 
as the writer of this article and thereupon in 
1831 after a meeting of the principals he was 
summarily dismissed. Thus orthodoxy won 
in the struggle. 

A Great Teacher 

More than a century and a half after his 
birth (Derozio was born on lOth April, 1809) 
one wonders wlicthcr he was all that respon¬ 
sible for the showdown. It cannot be denied 
that he was a great teacher who created such 
a spell among his students that they followed 
him outside tluir classroom to his house where 
he gave them a symposium—like atmosphere 
in which a Iraflic of ideas was possible 
between the tcac.her and the taught. Thoirgh 
the principal aim of his teaching was the 
inculcation of truth, he did not leave out 
historians like Robertson and Gibbon, politi¬ 
cal theorists like Adam Smith and Jeremy 
Bentham, or romanticists like Burns, Byron 
and Sir Walter Scott from his scheme of 
teaching. 

xV In the academic atmosphere that he would 
for his students, this great teacher held 


aloft the torch of truth by appealing to 
authorities like Lord B.icon. His great 
contribution tf) the education of his pupils lies 
in the fact that he enabled them in his own 
way to develop their independent power of 
thinking. He accpiainted them “with the 
substance of Hume’s celebrated dialogue 
bctMccn Clcaiithes and Philo, in which the 
most subtle and rclincd arguments against 
theism arc adduced. But I have also furnished 
them with 13r. Reid’s and Dugald Stewart s 
more acute replies to Hume,—replies which 
to this day continue unrefuted” (Letter to 
H. H. Wilson). In this process of elaboration 
of points and counterpoints truth emerged 
and his pupils learnt “to live and die for 

truth—to cultivate and practise all the virtues, 
shunning vice in every shape.’ 

The principal basis of his subjects of 

teaching—“the sacredness of truth, the high 
duty of cultivating virtue, and the meaniie.ss 
of vice, the nobility of patriotism, the attribu¬ 
tes of God, and the argument for atid against 

the existence of deity” etc. (Thomas Edwards, 
in his biography f)f Derozio)—was the lesson 

he received from Drummond at his 
Dharamtolla Academy. Drummond introduc¬ 
ed him to the bright path of rationalism and 
Derozio later combined it with empiricism and 
closely followed the principles of sclf-conscious- 
ne.ss and induction as the instruments of 
observation. This gave his philosophy the 
tang of individualism which readily appealed 
to the young mind of his students. These 
Derozians were to deal a death blow to Hindu 
orthodoxy and obscurantism. 

Nascent Revolt 

The appeal of his empiricist philosophy 
was so instant because the entire atmosperc of 
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Bengal in the first half of the 19th century 
was ripe for a reawakening. Rammohan’s 
life-long war against idolatry gave the 
Derozians an added impetus. These truth 
-seekers roared out week after week from the 
tucked away corner of their Academic 
Association (established in 1828) : “Down 
with Hinduism ; Down with Orthodoxy This 
fell like a bombshell on the old traditionalists. 
The Derozians who went by the name of 
young Bengal despised Hinduism because 
of its bundle of prejudices like tabooes on food 
habits, untouchability, and the excessive 
dominance of priests in society. 'Fhey question 
the existence of God, When some of the ultras 
hurled cow-bones in the houses of two ortho¬ 
dox Brahmins, it was Derozio who was held 
responsiliic for tiiis irresponsible behaviour. 

It would be less than fair to pfdnt an 
accusing finger at this Eurasian teacher for 
the open revolt of the Young Bengal. Though 
his teachings were largely responsible for 
most of the ideas of his students his own revolt 
was against the decadent values of a Baboo 
society and social and religious prejudices. 
He abhorred absence of freedom atid 
envisioned the joy of a freed slave in a fine 
poem, “How proudly beat his heart, when 
first He knew that he was free This love 
of Freedom infused in him the ideal of patri¬ 
otism. Referring to his chained motherland 
he said : “Silence hath bound thee with her 
fatal chain : Neglected, mute, and desolate 


!i5l 

art thou, Like ruined monument on desert ‘ 
plain,” 

This pratiotic zeal was also shared by the 
Young Bengal. In fact the members of this 
revolutionary group never neglected their duty 
to their motherland. Their connection with 
various movements like that of women’s 
education in India, political agitation against 
the British, improvement of Bengali language 
and literature etc. Speaks amply for their 
contribution to the renaissance in Bengal, 
Uncommitted. 

It is true that most members of the Young 
Bengal embraced Christianity and it was on 
the charge of indirectly helping the spread of 
Christian religion in Bengal that he was 
dismissed from the Hindu College. But his 
own religious belief was uncommitted. His 
defence against the charge of teaching Atheism 
to his students is remarkable : “To produce 
conviction was not within my power and if I 
am to be condemned for the Atheism of some, 
let me receive credit for the Tlieism of others” 
(Letter to H. H. Wilson), Also significant are 
the remarks in an obituary published in an 
orthodox Bengali journal afetr his death : 
“Derozio of late condescended a little to 

accept that there is a God.’’But the final 

word should be, as pr<jf, B, Dutta says in his 
“Chintanayak Bankiin Chandra” : “The mind 

tends to have faith in something --in the new 
people, in the liberal principle of life, if not 
ill the old society. One should call this 
a new kind of Theism rather than Atheism,” 




IN THE LIGHT OF A CENTENARY 
PROFESSOR MOHIT CHANDRA SEN 

l’r()fc.s.sor : SALIL KLJMAR BANLUIJI^E 


In Dt'ccinbcr last ihc birlh centenary of 
iJie eniineul liistorian Sir Jatlnti.ilh Sarkar was 
celebrated in Caleulta. He was born on lOtli 
Dccc[nl)er 1870. On the very next day was 
born another noble son of Bengal, worthy to 
be remembered. Unfortunately, liis promising 
caicer was cut sliort, at the early age of thirty- 
six only, by the cruel hand of death. Sixty-four 
years have rolletl away since then. By this 
time, his metnory has melted away int<r thin 
air. The memorable persf)n is I’lofessor 
Mohilchandra Si n, 

Fortunately, his niemoty was rescued from 
oblivion in a homely func tioii held at Patha 
Vavana, Santiniketan on 11th December last, 
on the occasion of his birth centenary. 
Homages were paid to him by reviving to 
memory his link with [)oet Rabindranath and 
Santiniketan. No light was thrown on his 
life. After a long time his name only swam 
into public ken, iu the light of a ccnten.ary. 
Alas, his noble an<e^,try, brilliant ae.idcmic 
career, Stirling rjuahties and ^aintly (havacler 
lie buried in darkm ss. 

My father, late Professor l.alit Kumar 
Banerjce was older than M(diiti;handta by 
two years and senior to him by one year in 
academic career. As students, they were 
contemporaries in the same institutions and 
in .service life twice they met each other in 
the same colleges. Their close association 
ripened in time into close friendship. Late 
in life, when both of them lived in Calcutta, 
Mohilchandra often paid visit to my father. 

I was very young at that time but still lingers 
iu ^ image of his impressive, 


appearance—his beaming face fringed with 
du'arf beard like R<aiTikrishna Paramhansadeva 
—his manly figure ‘divinely fair and divinely 
tali’. 

More then fifty years ago when we were 
.students almost all the books prescribed by 
the University as texts in philosophy were 
written by Ktiropcans. The fudy exception 
was the text hook on Ethics. It was written 
by Mohitchaiidra. While perusing the hook, 
1 was curious to know the p.irticulars of the 
attthor, whom I knew to be a friend of my 
father. t)n erifjuiry, my father verbally gave 
me a lot of information about him iviid asked 
me to go through an arliide written by him 
to pay tribute to his friend, immediately after 
his death and published in a journal. Mainly 
from these sources I have preparetl a memoir 
of Mohilchandra, which I plate before the 
readers, by way of my humble homage to 
him, on his birth centenary. 

Mohitehandra came out of the renowned 
Vaidya family of Garifa (Gouriva), on Naihali- 
Bandcl Branch line. Rarnkamal Sen, the 
famt>us Uevvan of the Government Mini and 
Bank of Bengal was his forefather. Brarnhananda 
Kcsabchandra Sen, Professor Krishna Bihary 
Sen, the founder of Albert College (now 
defunct) and Narendranath Sen, editor, 
Indian Mirror (now defunct) were his near 
relatives. His father Joykrishna was an M. A. 
in English. Under the influence of Kesab- 
chandra, he embraced Bramhoism in his youth. 
When Mohilchandra was twentythree years 
old his father died in 1893, while serving as a 
Professor at Victoria College, Goochbehar. 
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My fatlicr filled up the vacancy. At Goocli- 
bihar, he heard of Joykrishna’s reputation 
for erudition and liigli morals. 

Precocity marked the career of Mohit- 
chaiidra. Though of the same age, he was 
senior to Sir Jadunath by three years in 
academic life. In 1888 he passed the R. A. 
examination with first class Honours in English 
and stood second, 'Fhe first place was oc('u- 
pied by Ramananda Chatterjee, (‘ditor Modern 
Review and Prabasi. Mohltchandra was very 
strong in English and had admiral)lc command 
over a rich di(.ti()n and elevated thf)ugiits. 
Among the collectiosis, preserved by my father, 
thete is an nnpublislied composition of 
Mohitchandra in his own hand wiiling. My 
failicr remarked that had that been printed 
and inserted into the works of Garlyle, none 
would have been able to discover that it was 
not written by the sage of Chelsea. But 
Mohitchandra had stronger leaning towards 
philosophy. So, he took up pliilosophy tor 
his A. course and p.isscd the e.xamination 
in 1889, obtaining a high place ii\ the first 
division. Thus closed his University career at 
the early age of nineteen. But he was not 
content with the University degree only. So 
.sincere was his reverence for the aneient lore 
of our country that he studied at home 
Sanskrit literature and Hindu systems of 
philosophy. 

Lucrative jobs could not allure the teen 
aged boy. Like his father he followed the 
ancient Bramhinical ideal and courted poverty 
by picking up the prolession of leaching as his 
life’s mission. So strong and genuijie was 
their zeal that he and his close ft lend 
Binoyendranath Sen left Calcutta to join 
Krishnalh College, Berhampore at a salary loo 
low for their brilliant academic career. Soon 
after, my father, who topped the list in all 
his University examinations, joined haruls with 
them. The great savant Ur. Brajendranath 
Seal was already there as the Principal. It 


was a galaxy of University Inminerics. My 
father frankly admitted that he learnt much 
from these three non-Brainhin Colleagues of 
him and in that [ilastic period of his youth 
their good company helped him much to 
mould his character. 

Two years later, both Mohitchandra and 
Binoyendranath were appointed in the Govern¬ 
ment educational service. Mohitchandra 
joined Dacca College, while Binoyendranath 
came to Presidency College, Calcutta. Later 
on Mohitchandra was transferred to Hooghly 
for a short term and ultimately reverted to 
Dacca. At a remark passed by Sir Alfred 
Croft, the then Director of Public Instructions, 
Mohiti'handra fell insultefl and tendered 
resignation to Government service. His 
conduct n-minds us of the sjiirit shown by the 
great Vidyasagar in resigning the Principalship 
of Sanskrit College. 

Thereafter he served three colleges in 
Calcutta, one after another—Metropolitan 
(at present Vidyasagar), Ripon (at present 
Surendranath) and City. lie won the heart 
of the students by his skill in teaching and 
saintl) ch.iraclcr. In all their noble enterprises 
he tvas their friend, philosopher and guide. 

Like the general run of brilliant students 
of our Lbiiversity his knowledge was not 
conlincd to books only. His book on Ethics 
is not a mere com])ilation. It bears testimony 
to his original thinking and deep philosophical 
insight. Even European scholars spoke highly 
of it. Honour was shown to his merit by the 
University in prescribing it as a text and by a 
foreign firm in publishing it. Mohitchandra 
brought out an edition of Macaulay’s Essay 
on Crocker’s Boswell, a text bocjk for P. A. 
examination. The notes added by him were 
apt and short. A renowned Professor tcniark- 
ed that they differed from bazar notes in the 
same way as fine embroideries on Dacca 
muslin differed from close and clumsy needle 
work on children’s quilts. 
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At Mclropolitan Institution my fatliei' was 
again fortunate in getting liini as his colleague 
after live years and derived invaluable benefit 
from the reunion. He gialefully arknowledgcd 
that the company of MohitchaiKira uplifted 
his mind and purified his soul. He sj)okc of 
a day’s incident when weaiy of explaining 
English poems line by line in the class conti¬ 
nually for long liftecn years he was low in 
spirit and sought for his colleague's advice 
as to the way to tide over the depiession. 
The remedy suggeste<l by him proved to be 
so efficacious that my father always remember¬ 
ed it with gratitude. 

The link with the poet Rabitidranath 
Tagore was a great asset to Alohitchandra. 
He was an aclmiicr of the rising poet and 
Well knowji to the learned society ol Calcutta 
for his ability in appreciating and interpreting 
his poems. His reimtation reached the poet’s 
ears and a familiarity grew up between 
the twm. At tliat time, the poet was planning 
to enlarge the circle of his readers by publish¬ 
ing a cheap edition of his cornjilete poetical 
works. Ilis most intimate jien friend Srish 
Chandra Majumdar’s brothers, Sailesh 
Chandra Majumdar and others, proprietors 
of Majumdar I.iirrnry torik charge of its 
publication. The poet disliked the long 
standing system of arranging the poems in 
chronological order. lie proposed to follow 
the most poetically ed'eclivc order of atranging 
them in the giadation of feeling or subject, 
as attempted by Sir Francis I’algrave, 
Professor of Poetry, Oxford, in his famous 
anthology nf lingli'.h poems ‘ The Culden 
Treasury’. Such a lay out, of numerous pieces 
covering about twenty volumes already 
published, is a mammoth task, involving true 
literary appreciation, deep imsight, subtle 
psycho-analysis and unlimited patience. It 
goes to the credit |o Mohitchandra that he 
was chosen by the poet as the fittest person to 
jhc heavy yoke. He arranged the poems 


in twentyeight streams and in 1310 B. S. 
brought out the edition in thirteen parts. It 
was very popular and had a wide circulation. 

In connection of the above matter Alohit- 
chandra had to visit the poet at Santiniketan 
very often for consultation. At that time his 
good wishes and sympathy inspired the poet 
to found his corntemplated Bramhacharyya 
Vidyalay. At his request Mohitchandra 
framed the rules of conduct and course of 
study of the school. It was sctdeil that once 
in a month he would visit Santinikelau for 
inspecting it. But the poet was eager to place 
the school in his sole charge. When its first 
Head master Atonoranjan Banerjcc left for 
Sambalpore for joining the. bar, Mulutcbandra 
had to take charge of the infant institution at 
the earnest call of the poet. Due to his 
sincere ellorts its roll strength increased from 
twenty to fiflylive. But due to excessive 
labour his health broke down few montiis after 
and he had to return to Calcutta. 

Though well read in Bengali lilcratnrc, 
Alohitchandra had no occasion to show his 
merit in tlial field. But tlie dt'cp insight 
evinced by him in editing the poet’s works led 
many to expect from him criticism in Bengali 
on scientific basis and discussion on European 
systems of philosophy in the light of the 
Indian streams. Before his death he was 
engaged in translating the Upanishads into 
Bengali Verse. If completed, that would have 
been a valuable acquisition to Bengali 
literature. 

In the prime of his youth he took a 
vow of celibacy. But after the death of his 
parents, he had to enter into family life. On 
32nd Sravan in 1306 B. S. at the age of 
tweniynine he married Sm, Sushila Devi, a 
sister of Lalit Mohon Chatterjee, Principal, 
Jagannath College, Dacca. Indifference to 
worldly affairs was deeply implanted in his 
nature. So in married life also he maintained 
a spirit of detachment and strict vegetarian 
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habit. Seven years after his mari’iage he died 
in 1313 B. S., at the age of thirtysix, leaving 
two infant daughters. One of her daughters, 
Sm. Uma Devi, gained fame as a writer of 
juvenile literature. She also died young. 

Purity of Mohitchandra’s character and 
sweetness of his heart excelled his wisdom 
and learning. Humility and service were the 
key stones of his nature. Once in course of a 
discussion in the Professors’ lounge of 
Rerhampore Oollcgc he told niy father that 
the spirit of service (Dasya Vaba) had the 
strongest appeal to his heart. On that the 
grand-fatherly Professor of Sanskrit remarked, 
“you are born in tlie family of Dewan Ram 
Kumal Sen, who was a great vaishnab. So, 
it is not strange that this spirit has the stron¬ 
gest hold on you.” In fact the spirit of 
humble service permeated into his pith and 
marrow and he dedicated his life to the service 
o'. God and humanity. When he preached 
from the pui{)it of Nab.T.bidh.'in Church of 
Kramha Samaj, his utterances se<aned to gush 
out of the core of iiis heart and reminded 
people of Bramliananda Kesab Chandra. 
After his arrival at Calcutta he never left the 
city on alluring offers from muffasil Colleges, 
lest the progress of his Samaj should suffer in 
his absence. 

In charity be observed the precept ol 
Christ. In the infant stage of Santiniket.in 
when the poet was wornctl and tnuiplusscd 
over finacial crises, Mohitchandra handed over 
secrctly to him, a sealed cover. Opening the 
cover the poet found in it a currency note for 
Rupees one thousand only, carcftdly wr.'ippcd 
with a piece of paper. The whole of tha 
examiners fees received by him was spent in 
the service of Santiniketan, 


Mohitchandra possessed a very refined taste 
and strong rnor.al courage, My father got 
proof of them in their student life. When 
Mohitchandra w'as a student in F. A. class in 
Metropolitan Institution, one day the old 
Professor of Sanskrit was explaining without 
reservation, an erotic couplet from 
Raghuvarnsa. Mohitcbandr.i could not 
tolerate it. He stood up and addressing his 
class fellows said, ‘ riiesc Vulgar word.s are 
unfit for the ears. If you possess any sense 
of decency then leave this class immediately 
along with me’. Saying this, he left the class 
without looking back to sec how many of his 
classmates followed him. On another occasion 
when he was reading in the B. A. class in 
Presidency College, a renowned European 
Profe.ssor, with the honest purpose of helping 
students to appreciate literary beauty properly, 
was showing to them in the class pictures of 
the nmle female form. On this occavion also, 
undaunted Mohitchandra without caring for 
the wrath of a 'red face’ loudly prcjtestcd 
against that iiuh'ceiit affair and left the class 
it) great indignation. Bui in .iftei JjIc he did 
not turn out It) be a staunch Puritan. His 
views in the fields of art and literature were 
ijuitc lilteral. lie diil not consider Boccaccis, 
Rabelais or /ola, to be untouchable, 

Mohitchaiulra's soul was ‘like .a star that 
dwelt apart, puie as the naked heaven.’ His 
C’realor called liiin back to rest before it could 
be sj)oih by tlic dirt and dt fKss of this earth. 
Like a dew drop his life was short-lived, 
perfect, pure and spaikling. Perhaps Ben 
Johnson conceived of such a character in writing 
‘True growth’ and saying. 

‘In small proporti<ui we just beauties see, 
And in short measure li c may perfect be’. 



POPULATION OF PORUS’S KINQDOM IN 326 B. C, 

JATINDRA MOHAN UA'ITA 


India has always Ijccn thickly peopled. 
HerodoUis, llic Father of History, speaks of 
India l)ciiig thickly peopled ; and he lived 
in the fifth centuiy B. C. Nath has estimated 
a population of 100 to 140 millions in the time 
of Asoka al the beginning of the second century 
B. C. Fecistha writing in the reign of Akbar 
says that the population of India was 600 
millions when the Muhammadan conquests 
began (C. 1100 A. D.), Moreland had estima¬ 
ted the population of India at the death of 
Akbar to have been 100 millions. We have 
come to the conclusion that it was slightly 
larger, 110 millions (Population Bulletin No. 1 

Govt, of India Publication). 

We now try to estimate the population of 

Porus’ kingdom about 326 B, (1., which consis¬ 
ted of a few districts at the extreme north¬ 
west corner of India and compare it with the 
modern popnlation to get an idea how thickly 

peopled India was a' that lime. 

The first diHictiUy that one meets is to get 

an idea of the extent of Porus’ Kingdom. 
Vincent Smith in his Farly History of India 
says:—“The more powerful state governed 
by the King, whom the Greeks called Porus, 
(was) approximately coincident with the 
modern districts of Jhelum, Gujarat and 
Shahpur.” (P60), 

The area and population of these areas arc:- 



Area in 

Populat 


sq. miles 

J881 in 

Jhelum 

2,773 

4.49 

Gujarat 

2,250 

7.27 

Shahpur 

4,789 

3.84 

Total ~ 

9,812 

16.05 


..j. The density of population for the whole 
|):fea is 163 persons per stj. mile. 


His Kingdom 

It is doubtful whether the district of Jhelum 
was included in Porus Kingdom ; the entire 
district is on the other side (West) of the river 
Jhelum. Ihe district of Shahpur is almost 
bifurcated by the river Jhelum ; and it is 
doubtful whether the entire district was 
included in his Kingdom. For Alexander the 
Great met with no resistance from Porns when 
he occupied the west bank of the Jhelum. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar in his Military History 
of India says :—He (Porus) ruled over the 
upper Jech l)oaI>, or the laud enclosed by the 
Jhelum river (Greek llydaspes from the Sans¬ 
krit V'ltasta) on the west and the Clicnab on 
the east (P.15). 

Strabe writing in the first Century B. C., 
and basing himself on the information supplied 
by Aristobulus, Cartius and others says that 
Porus ruled over all the territories between the 
Jhelum (the Hydoaspes) and the Chenab 
(the Akesines of the Greeks). 

Both these rivers, as well as the other 
Punjab rivers have changed their courses, their 
beds, several times during the last two 
thousand years. These changes are not ordinary 
normal changes, b it changes of great magni¬ 
tude. Both the above rivers have shifted their 
beds towards west by many many miles (sec 
the sketch map in Vincent Smiths* Early 
History of India, 3rd edition p 94), The 
relative distance between the beds of these two 
rivers is of the same order of magnitude as 
their present distance. And it seems that there 
have been either no changes or changes, if any 
of far lesser importance in the upper reaches of 
their courses. But their conflueence or junction 
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has changed. “All that can be said is that in 
Alexander’s time the confluence must have 
been situated much further to the north’’ 
(ibid p 91). 

A portion of the area near the confluence 
of these two rivers seems to have been occupied 
by the Malloi or the Malavas. The portion 
of the modern district of Jhang between these 
rivers was most likely to have been outside 
Porus’ Kingdom. 

Its Extent 

How far his Kingdom extended towards the 
foot-hills of Kashmir, and how far down the 
jeeh Doab it is dilflcuU to determine. I'hcre 
was “the Abhisara Country, in the hills 
between the Hydaspos (Jhelimi) and Akcsincs 
(Chenair) riveis*' (K. 11. I. p 59). “The 
position of Abhisara, or “tlie Kingdom of 
Abisaras’ was correctly defined for the first 
time by Sir M. A. Stein, who writes that 
"Darvabhisara (i. c. Darva and Abhisaral 
comprised whole tract of the lower and middle 
hills lying between the Vitasta (Jhelum or 
Hydaspes) and the Chandrabhaga (China!) or 
Akesinesj. 'J'he hill state of Rajapuri (Rajauri) 
was included in Darvabhisara ; one passage 
would restrict the application of the term to 
the lower hills’. The small chieftainship of 
Rajauri and Bhimbar, the ancient Abhisara is 
now included within Kashmir. (E. II. L 
p 59 f, n.). 

Sir jadunath Sarkar in his Military History 
of India says.—“His (Porus) greatest enemy 
was Amhhi (Creek Ophi), the King of Taxila 
(near modern Hasan Abdal) and his ally was* 
Abhisara, the King of Rajaur and Jamu. 
After overcoming the last two, Alexander 
called upon Porus to pay tribute and wait upmi 
the Macedonian conqueror at hii own fron¬ 
tier.’’ (see p. 15). 

Abhisara was outside Porus’ Kingdom. 
The rjucstion is ; did Abhisara send contingents 
to fight Alexander ? J. B. Bury in his History 
of Greece says ;— 


“Prince Porus had sent a defiance, and 
having gathered an army from thirty to 

to forty thousand strong, was encamped on 
the left bank of the river, to contest the 

c ossing. Moreover, Abisaras of Cadimir 
promKed him aid, altliough he had sent 

marks of homage to Alexander’*, (p. 802). 
“.\Iexandcr before crossing the Hydaspes 

‘Posted the regiments of heavy infantry 
which he had brought with him, -a precau¬ 
tion probably, against the possible arrival 
of Abisaras’’ (p. 803). 

‘‘After the subjugation of Porus ‘Alexander 
marched north-wards to subdue the Glausae 
a hill-folk on the border of Cashinir, and 
at the same time to intimidate Abisaras’’ 

(p. 807). , 

The probrbility is that Al)isare.s remained 

neutral during and after the battle ; arul Porus 
had to depend on himself alone. 

The map faring j). /86 of Bury’s History of 
Cireece shows Porus’ Kingdom to be entirely 
between the rivers Jliclurn and (flienab, and 
the Kingdom ot Abliisara separated from 

Porus’ by the hill-tribe (Jlausae. 

(Collin Davis’ Historical Atlas of the Indian 

pcuin‘'iii.i sbows the Kingdom of Porus to have 
been entirely within tlie above two rivers. 

3Vc now try to determine the area of Porus’ 
Kingdom in teres of the modern districts. 

In spile of the great authority of Vincent 
Smith w'C exclude the district of fheluin, as 
also those areas which are on the right bank 
of t)ic Jheluin, hut include all areas between 
the said two rivers, even if the confluence area 
was occupied I)y independent tribes to compen¬ 
sate for any omission towards the foot-hills of 
Kashmir. 

Probable Extent of Poros’ Kingdom 



Area in 

Pop, in OoO’s 

in 1941 


Sq. miles 

in 1881 


Gujarat 

2,250 

7,2/ 

11,04 

1 of Shahpur 

2,395 

1,92 

5,00 

1/3 of jhang 

M51 

1,30 

2,74 

Total 

5,796 

10,49 

18,78 
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One-fourth, instead of one-third of Jhang 
woiild perhaps have J)een a better estimate ; 
but being in doubt we have included tlie 
larger area. 

The over-all density of population is 
181 per sq. mile. 

Alexander the (ireat f>n his arrival before 
the banks of die Jhetuni (Ilydaspes) “found (he 
army of Poms, fifty (housaiui strong drawn 
up on the opposite bank.” (EatK History of 
India p. 64). 

At (he battle of the Ilydaspes (}2G B. C.) 
Poru.s’ army consisted of— 

‘‘lwt( hundred huge clc])hants, statii/ned 
at intervals ul not less than a hundred feet 
from one another, and probably in eight ranks, 
formed the centre. Behind (he elephants stood 
a compart lon e of .h),t)()d infantry with projec¬ 
tions on the wings, and files of tlie infantry 
were pushed forward in the intervals Ixtween 
the elephants. ' * Both flanks were protec¬ 

ted by (avalry with chariots in front. fhe 
cavalry numbered 4,000 and die chariots 30(>, 
Jvacl) cliatiot rt'Us drawn by four horses and 
caiiffilsis men of -vliorn two were archers, 
stationed oii'* on eai li side of the. veiiit.le, two 
w<?rc rharioteers, who in the .-ilress oflialtle 
weie wciiit to drop the rcii.s and ply the (tunny 
with darts. ((^ cuiiins, viii. 14)” (IbnJ ji. 06). 

He h. d .111 advanced gnanl undei his son 
to oppose i\'c< iiider the fir-xit’-s (.ro.ssing of 
tlic Jhclnm. ‘'The '^oii of the Indian King 
camehuirying u]5 with 2/)t)0 horses and 120 
chariots. 1 his inade(|uate foiec was speedily 
routed witli the of 400 men. and of all 

chariots” (Ibid, p, 65). 

n{;scribing the aiiny of the Mani ya Emperor 
Chaiidragupta who drove the (Ireek Seleukos 
from out of India a few year s later (32.1-,^22 
B. C.) V'incent Smith tays :—“liaeh chariot, 
which might be drawn by cither four or two 
horses, acconunodaled two fighting men 
besides, the driver, and an elephant, in addition 


to the mahout, or driver carried three archers. 
(Arthasastra Bk. vii. chap. 11).” (Ibid p. 125). 

4'he strength in men of Poros’ army was ;— 


200 elephants x 4 -■ 800 men 

300 chariots x 6 — 1,800 „ 

4,000 cavalry r- 4,000 ,, 

30,000 infantry . 30.000 „ 

Total 36,600 men 


B. F. 36,000 men 

l li.s son’s advanced guard consisted of 


120 chariots x 6 - 720 men 

2,000 horse 2,000 men 

2,720 men 

(irand I’otal 39,320 men 

Just as Poms’ chariots carried six men, 
instead of the normal three, so it is likely that 
his elephants carried more men (shall wc say 
3 ■ 2 archers bcudes the rnaUout) than usual 
complimeni of four men. In that ease wc 
shall have to add 3 200 600 men to the 

above grand total And his strengtli in men at 
the etuciai battle was 39,920 or 40,000 men. 

The otiier ! 0,000 men were probably left 
to guard (be communicalions or to oppose the 
passage of the river at other points. 

Porus’ Losses ; Pot us’ son lost all the 
chariots and 100 men. If we take half the 
men in rhariols were killed, his loss would be 
360 I 400 760 men. If all the men in chariots 

vvcie killed, his loss would he 1,120 men out 
of total strength of 2,720 men. The percentage 
of losses in killed would be cither 28 or 41 
per cent. In a skirmish (he lo.sses are heavy 
on the defeated party ; so the latter percentage 
is probaltly nearer the truth. 

Wc now turn to Porus losses in men. 

‘•The Indian army was annihilated ; all 
the elephants being either killed or captured, 
and the chariots destroyed. Three thousand 
horsemen, and not less than twelve thousand 
foot soldiers were killed, and 9,000 taken 
prisoner.” (Ibid p. 70). 
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His losses in killed is estimated to have 
been :~ 



half the rale 


all men killed 

Elephants 

400 

or 

800 men 

Chariots 

900 


1,800 „ 

Cavalry 

3,000 

ti 

3,000 „ 

Infantry 

12,000 


12,000 „ 


16,300 

or 

17,600 men 


This works out to 44.4 or 48.1 per cent of 
the men engager! in the battle. If to this 
estimate of those killed, we add the 9,000 
taken prisoner, among whom was King Poi us 
himself with nine wounds, the losses would l^e 
09.1 or 72 7 per cent of those engaged in the 
battle. 

It goes U) show that the battle was keenly 
contested ; and Porus army w<is most likely 
not a raw levy hastily improvised to meet the 
invasion, but consisted of veterans. 

Arrian says Porus “inarched to meet 
Alexander with all his cavaliy, 4,000 strong, 
all of his .100 Chariots, 200 elephants, and the 
picked (ontingents of his infantry numbering 
some .10,000 men” (p. 176 of dc Selincourts 
translation). 

The casualties on the Indian side were :— 
“Nearly 20,000 of the Indian infantry wore 
killed in this battle, and about 3,000 of 
their cavalry. All their war Chariots were 
destroyed. Among the dead were two sons 
of Porus, Spitaces the local Indian Governor 
all the officers in Command of the elephants 
and Chariots, and all the Cavalry Ollicers 
and other Commanders of high rank 
surviving elephants were captr.red” (Ibid, 
p. 179). 

If Arrian’s version is accepted the losses 
in men on the Indian side was as high as 
seventy per cent of the total fighting strength, 
showing the fierce nature of the contest. 

The very high percentage of losses in Porus 

army go to show that they were not mere raw 


levies, drawn ad-hoc from the general popula¬ 
tion, hut well trained veterans. 

The accoutrements of the Indian infantry 
were heavy. Besides carrying a formidable 
bow which used to be drawn after resting one 
end upon the earth and pressing it with the 
left foot, he also carried u heavy two-handed 
sword slung from the left slmldcr, a buckler 
of undressed ox-hide, and sometimes javelins 
in place of a bow. Megaslhenes describing 
the army of Chandragupta says “Their 
arrows arc httlc less than three cubits long, 
and nothing ran withstand one shot by an 
Indian archer, neither shield nor breast-plate. 
They cairy on their left arm targets of raw 
ox-nidc, narrower than the men who carry 
them, but not much inferior in length. Others 
have javelins instead of arrows. All wear a 
sword bioad and not less than three cubits 
in length. 

The Indian cavalrymen carried two darts, 
like what the Creeks called Saunia (i. e. not 
more than 9 feet long) and shield smaller than 
that of the infantry. 

What i)roporiion of the population supplied 
the men of Porus army We have got to 
make an estimate. VVe get the following facts 
from Vincent Smith’s Early History of India 
p. 93 — 

“At a second town (among the Malloi) 
he (Alexander) met with an obstinate defence, 
which cuat the lives of many Macedonians. 
The infiahitants said to number 20,000 
despairing of ultimate success, set fire to the 
town and cast themselves with their wives and 
children into the llarnes. The citadel escaped 
the fire, and was garrisoned by a detachment 
left behind for the purpose. The lives of 
3,000 of its gallant defenders were spared”. 

The total population was 20,000 who 
perished in flames plus 3,000 defenders ; 
fighters to the total population was 3 : 23 or 
1 : 7.67. Say 1 : 8 approximately. 
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Bui in a besieged town, fighters included 
not only men of military age but also all those 
who are nlilt to beat arms. It is better to 
die fighting defending Ins home town than 
to perish in llanies. i'he proportion of men 
of fighting age to total population would 
ordinarily lie expected to be greater than the 
above ratio of 1 : 7.67. 

The Mallois had a republican form of 
government. In a republic there is the likeli¬ 
hood of citi/.ens joining the armv in larger 
numbers than in any army recruited by a King 
like Porus or Ainhhi of faxilla. Furllier 
Porus aimy consisted of traitietl veterans. 

We a.ssess the proportion of fighting men 
in Ponis army to population at a little higlier 
than the Mallion rate, vi/, 1 ; 10. lie was 
in frequent wars with Ophis or Ambhi of 
Taxilla and other neiglibours. The ligliling 
strength of men of military age was thus 
reduced at the time of the battle of the 
llydaspcs. 

Tlial (he proportion of the gallant defenders 
of the citadel, who may all be premmed to be 
men of military age is one-cighlh ol the total 
populaiion is not a mere accident will appear 
from the following comidcralions. 

Sunflbarg has shown tliat for all countries 
and all ages men between the ages of 15-50 
are one-fourth of the total population. Men 
between the ages of 50-3.5 are regard(;d as 
men of military age. In India the proportion 
of such males is : - 

Per 10000 of male.» 

1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 

2520 2514 2547 2465 2517 

Average :—2519 

Assuming the proportion of males to 
females to be equal, the proportion is reduced 
1259. 

The proportion of the defenders in the 
Malloi town to total population was 1 : 7.67 
or 1304 per 10,000. 


Walled City’s Population 

If it he said that no general conclusion 
should be drawn from tlic composition of 
population in a walled city for the general 
population, our answer is : - 

riic walled towns, as in Myccncan (^rcece, 
were citadels for defence against enemy attacks, 
V here the population would withdraw within 
the fortiftcalions ; but in times of peace most 
of tlie population lived outside the walls 
cultivating their fields and gardens and 
orchards ; and p.as(iiring their cattle and 
herds of sheep ,md goat. So the population 
composition of the Malloi town would not 
be vciy dilTcrent from that of the general 
population. Further Alexander had already 
sevciely punished the Malloi befoie besieging 
the town, and it is most likely that many of 
the rural population had lied and were not 
cooped up in the town. In tliat case the 
proportion of defenders or men of military 
age to total population is less than what we 
have cahulatcd. 

riie population of Poms Kingdom in 326 
B. tl. is, therefore, cstirnattd to have been 
cither 

50,000 X 8 - = 4,00,000 

or 50,000 10 5,00,000. 

We prefer the bigger estimate. The present 
(1881) population of the area covered by 
Porus Kingdom is 10,50,000. The population 
in the fourth Century B. C. was cither 38 per 
cent, or 48 per cent of what it is in the late 
19th century. 

That the higher figure is more likely will 
appear from the following facts and considera¬ 
tions. Kautilya says that five agricultural 
families cultivated 61 acres of land. Each 
family occupied 12.8 acres. An adult male 
can cultivate 6 acres of land. So each family 
must have 2.56 adult males. If all those who 
are between 15-50 be regarded as “adult males, 
for the purpose of cultivation the number 
of persons per family would be 2.56 x 4*= 10,24 
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ponoiM. The number of men of fighting tige 
per CntniiT** As it was usual to recruit 
1 person per family or if in a family there 
were more than 1 person of military ^e, 
only 1 person is likely to join the army, there 
were 50,000 families. And the population 
would be 5,12,000. 

The proportion of cavalry to infantry in 
Porus’s army at the battle is 4000: 30,000a* 
1: 7.5 or 6000: 50,000 (if we include the whole 
army)==l: 8 3. From the Ain-l-Akbari we get 
the proportion of cavalry to infantrymen 
supplied by the local zaminders in the Subah 
of Lahore. They arc ;— 


Area 


Cavalry 

Infantry 

Bet Jalandhar 

Doab 

4.155 

79,436 

Bari 

19 

31,055 

1,29,300 

Rechna 


6,795 

99,652 

jech 

i* 

3,730 

44,200 

Sind Sagar 


8,523 

69,700 



54,288 

4,22,288 


They are 1: 7.7. 

Having regard to the distance in lime •t.*'; 
nearly two thousand years and of the wider, 
area, the agreement in the proportion is 
remarkable. 

The population of India at the deaUt of 
Akbaris 100 millions according to Moreland. 
We havh estimated it to have been a little 
higher, viz 110 millions. 

The Punjab’s present population is some 
7 per cent of India’s total ; and two*thirds of 
(hem are in the area corresponding to Subah 
of Lahore. -If the same proportion held good 
at the death of Akbar, the population of the 
Subah would be 5.1 millions and it supplied 
5.76 lakhs of men. The proportion to popuIa« 
tion is some 11.3 per cent. This is not an 
argument, but it strengthens us in thinking 
that to estimate the population of Porus’s 
Kingdom, we may use the larger multiplier 
of 10. 










CHINA ACCUSES INDIA OF INTERFERENCE IN PAKISTAN AFFAIRS 


A. C. 


Chin?i is accusing India of interference in 
Pakistan’s internal alTairs because India has 
been criticising the genocidal activities of the 
Pakistan army in East Bengal. But China does not 
think that Pakistan interferes in India’s internal 
affairs even when the Pakistan army invades 
Indian territory or when Pakistan makes false 
propaganda about alleged Indian oppression 
of Muslims in India or other imaginary actions 
of India, China does not think that she 
is guilty of interfering in other people’s affairs 
when she invades and occupies Tibetan or 
Indian territory. China asserts that the 
Chinese emperors of past ages had figurative 
suzerainty over many countiies and ^ the 
Peoples Repulilic of China, therefore owns 
territorial rights in all tfiosc countries. But if 
India draws the attention of the civilised 
world to the mass killing of Bengalis in East 
Pakistan by the mercenaries of Yahya Khan, 
China’s peculiarly tuned political conscience 
starts ticking out a protesting note. Not 
because of anything that India has actually 
done ; but because India has only criticised 
the barbarous and totally lawless action.s of 
the Pakistan army. China thinks that it is 
quite right for her to occupy 'I’ibet or to 
massacre the Tibetans because the Ming 
Emperors held sway over Tibet several 
hundred yeais ago ; but China does not think 
it just and lawful for India to criticise the 
loilitary despots of Pakistan even though only 


twenty four years ago Pakistan did not exist as 
a separate stale and was an integral part of 
India. The division of India c^nd Pakistan 
was carried out by an Act of the bourgeois 
Parliament of Great Britain ; but that appears 
to be sacrosanct to the Maoist Chinese for the 
reason that it suits their current purpose. In 
fact the Chinese arc materialist, which is 
another name denoting attachment to oppor¬ 
tunism, and their sense of right and wrong, 
logical illogical, lawful and unlawful and 
historical justifiability or otherwise, depend 
entirely on their estimation of the material 
advantages attached to the various alternative 
possibilities of things. In the circumstances 
what the Chinese say cannot have the same 
significance for the Indians as for the Chinese. 
For, materially assessed, all things are different 
for the Chinese from what they are for the 
Indians. 

Turning to the facts of the present accusa* 
tions, the trouble in East Pakistan started from 
the exploitation of that part of the country by 
the people of the Western part. This exploi¬ 
tation was very certainly not begun under 
advice of India ! It developed as a natural 
consequence of the ,!i.clfiishne.ss and greed of 
the Muslim Political leaders who surrounded 
Mr. Mahammad AH Jinnah who was co¬ 
sponsor of the land-of-purity—Pakistan with 
his British itispirers and instigators. Pakistani 
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Was founded on the fake Two-nalion Theory 
according to which the Muslims of India 
fornied a separate nation on the ground of 
having a Muslim language Urdu, a Muslim 
culture and a specific Muslim way of life. 
The Muslims of India therefore claimed a 
separate national territory of their own and 
Pakistan was the eventual result of this 
propaganda which was backed by continuous 
rioting for many years. In fact the Muslims 
of India spoke as many languages as the 
Hindus did. They also had numerous different 
racial characteristics in their dres.s, food, social 
manners and customs and special loyalties. 

But the communal rioting induced the non- 
Muslim leaders of India to concede Pakistan 
to the Jiriiiah clique. Pakistan was formed 
with five racial groups of people who were the 
Punjalns, the Baluchis, the Pathans, the 
Sindhis and the Bengalis. From the very out¬ 
set the four Western groups of Muslims took 
it for granted that they were superior to the 
fifth group, the Bengalis of the East, who 
customarily did not join the armed forces as 
mercenaries. The Bengalis were “non-martial” 
according to the British. And that was some¬ 
thing very inglorious in British eyes. The 
world belonged to those who could kill and 
be killed and not to peace loving people. 
The West Pakistanis being “martial” monopo¬ 
lised jobs, contracts and industries. They also 
held the most lucrative assignments in the 
Governmental offices and in the army, navy 
and air force. They also got the lion’s share 
of the foreign borrowings and the allotments 
fyom whatever funds that could be spared 
from the revenues. The Bengalis were left to 
suffer the ignominy and economic disadvan¬ 
tage of second class citizenship, so to speak, 
and they were put in a very bad position in so 
far as West Pakistan developed according to 
plans while East Pakistan could not even 
build very essential protective structures which 


have been just on paper for many years. Al) 
this happened mainly due to the criminal folly 
and selfishness of W^est Pakistanis who chased 
their own whims and fancies while the East 
Pakistanis were swept away by tidal waves. 
China knows that India could not possibly 
have any responsibility in this field of discrimi¬ 
natory treatment which injured and alienated 
the East Pakistanis. China knows all facts 
and figures relating to the economy of the two 
zones of Pakistan. They are well versed in 
drawing logical conclusions from these facts 
and figures. That is they should know hoW 
the West Pakistanis were exploiting the 
people of East Pakistan, who have every 
reason to resent tins exploitation. Islamabad 
was being decorated with palaces while life 
saving dykes, bundhs and break water walls 
remained untouched due to lack of funds. As 
a result Bengalis died in thousands whenever 
floods and tidal waves swept up the estuaries. 
Who were responsible for these highly objec¬ 
tionable developments ? Was it India ? The 
West Pakistanis arc exploiters, oppressors and 
totally barbarous in their treatineut of the 
poor, the weak and the defenceless. Why is 
China befriending these exploiters and 
oppressors of the workers and peasants. The 
military ruling cliques of Pakistan arc made 
up of a handful of men drawn from 13 families 
who also own the rmjor portion of all money 
making cstJiblishrnents of Pakistan. China 
knows all about it. 

China also knows that the Bengalis of East 
Pakistan speak Bengali wliich is quise different 
from the Urdu which the W'est Pakistanis 
speak. Some years ago there was a great 
struggle made by the Bengalis for the adoption 
of Bengali as a parallel state language of 
Pakistan. The Bengalis are in a majority in 
Pakistan and they donot like to speak in 
Urdu. There was much repression and 
bloodshed before Bengali was accepted as a 
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state language. Bengali has not been a chosen 
' language in India. The Indian constitution 
has declared Hindi to be our official language. 
It is the Bengalis of East Pakistan who 
fought to put Bengali in its rightful place in 
the newly made Muslim state of Pakistan. 

When Iskandar Mirza abrogated the cons¬ 
titution of Pakistan in 1958 and established a 
military dictatorship it» that country with 
General Ayub Khan as its autocratic ruler 
could any one say that India had any hand in 
that despicable act abolishing all human rights 
of 100 million persons ? It might have been 
Americans or Chinase who were responsible, 
for they supplied money and arms to the 
military junta at that time, as wcil as there- 
aftci. When Ayub Khan became unpopular 
he was replaced by General Yahya Khan and 
the same military clique aided by China, 
Russia, America and Britain did all the dirty 
work. India did nothing at anytime to assist 
these destroyers democracy. India was attack¬ 
ed twice by Pakistan and once by China and 
these countries still occupy certain parts of 
Indian territory nnlawfully and quite uiijmstly. 
India defeated Pakistan but was induced by 
Russia, America and Britain to lei Pakistan 
hang on to some of the territory she had 
illicitly occupied. The military leaders of 
Pakistan continued to behave arrogantly and 
unjustly with the people of the country and 
it was this sort of behaviour which led to the 
terrible internecine war that is tearing up the 
fake Islamic Republic to-day. General Yahiya 
Khan made promises of reestablishing' a 
democratic form of (Jovernment in Pakistan a.s 
well as of framing a constitution. He had no 
intention of doing any of these things as has 
been proved by his wanton attacks on the 
people of East Pakistan and on the political 
party which represerted 98% of those people. 
This military clique has made human rights 
and political freedorp into things that can be 


thrown into the gutter at any time by a hand- 
ful of sub-human barbarians. And China is 
taking sides with these criminals so that she 
could retain some square miles of Indian 
territory which she has no right to occupy. 
China has condoned all marauding and acts 
of brigandage committed by the arch criminals 
of Islamabad. Though there arc no political 
or human rights that the people of Pakistan 
enjoy ; the despots of Pakistan always howl 
and cry about the alleged occupation of 
Kashmir by India. Kashmir acceded to India 
because Mahammad Ali Jinnah let loose a 
horde of Pakistan trained and Pakistan em¬ 
ployed armed men upon Kashmir with a view 
to occupy that fair land. These men looted, 
raped and killed numerous Kashmiris and the 
Mah.irajah ol‘ Kashmir advised by his 
Muslim minister called upon India to save 
the Kashmiris from the soldiers of this unoffi¬ 
cial Pakistani army. Jinnah had reached the 
gatt's of Srinagar to make a state entry into 
that capital city of Kashmir, when Indian 
troops began to land in the Srinagar air field. 
This upset Jinnah’s plans.- For months 
Pakistan denied their complicity in this 
disgraceful afiair ; but it was eventually 
admitted by them. The Pakistani destroyers 

of democracy and of the human rights of their 
own people, have continued to cry for a 
plebiscite in Kashmir ever since ; though the 
people of Kashmir enjoy absolutely the same 
political rights with the rest of the Indian 
people in general. The Pakistanis hope to 
prove by the plebiscite that the Kashmiris 
wish to be a pari of Pakistan and not of India. 
But a Plebiscite to decide to which state the 
Kashmiris wish to belong cannot be held for 
the reason that the right of making such a 
choice no longer existed after it had been once 
used according to the British directive of 1947’ 
The heads of various princely states made 
their choice through their lawful heads of 
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states and the Maharaja of Kashmir advised by 
bis popular Minister Sheikh Abdulla had 
made his choice by acceding to India. 

The Pakistanis had created a situation in 
their country by their thoughtless and despotic 
actions as a result of which the people of East 
Bengal could no longer agree to remain in Pakis¬ 
tan. Their recent acts of genocide, rape, arson 
and banditry have further made it impossible 
for East Bengal to tolerate West Pakistani domi¬ 
nation. China may think that shooting down a 
million unarmed members of the civil popula¬ 
tion of a country, abductiong ten thousand 
women and murdering 200 hand picked 
intellectuals are all the internal aifairs of a 
civilised government ; but the world cannot 
see eye to eye with China. It has to be said 


that China has shown a remarkable lack of 
a clean moral outlook by supporting the 
actions of the Yahiya Khan regime. If China 
prefers this kind of moral alliance with utterly 
sinful violations of fundamental ethical princi* 
pies ; China will not be able to maintain her 
position for long, no matter if she collects 
10000 hydrogen bombs and 20000 divisions of 
soldiers. For sinfulness can never be a binding 
force which can hold a nation together. 
Pakistan is surely breaking up for the sins of. 
her military leaders. China should learn a 
lesson from what is happening in Pakistan.. 
Her lectures and sermons leave us entirely 
cold ; for we can see that China is motivated 
by hopes of territctrial gain. And that is not, 

a very dependable principle to guide a nation , 
to glory. 





























TAGORE IN SWITZERLAND 

P. C. ROY CHAUDHURY 


(In early 1970 India’s President Giri had 
visited Switzeiland. I’rom the reports of liis 
, Visit in the newspapers it appears there was no 
Tnention in his speech at Geneva about the 
three visits of Rabindranath Tagrtre to 
Switzerland in 1921, 1926 and 1930. Tagore 
was the first unoflitial ambassador of India to 
Switzerland and he had a very warm reception 
at all the places he visited, llis was both a 
cultural anil political mission. 

The writer has rccfinstructed the story of 
his visits by visiting a number of places in 
Switzerland and contacting persons who had 
met Tagore). 

Vilfeneuve and Romain Roiland 

Villencnvc is one of the charming water¬ 
fronts on I.ac T.ernan or (Jeneva Lake in 
Switzeilanrl. Switzerland maintains superbly 

the series of waterfrotUs on tin' shore of the 

¥ 

lake (a 45 miles stretch of deep blue glistening 
water and at places X mile broad). Any 
numlier of hotels, restaurants, motels, bed/ 
breakfast acronimodation, camping grounds, 
buses, trains, boats and yachts are there for the 
tourists, rile scenic beauty of the towering 
mountains with gentle slopes u.sed for winter 
sports on snow, the vine-yafds, orchards of 
apple and peach, the healthy and comely men 
and women, laughing children give a feast to 
the eyes of the visitors. 

Vdlencuve could be reached from Geneva 
by road or rail through Montreux the most 
frequented resort on Lake Leman with charm¬ 
ing surroundings. Montrcux-Villeneuvc is 
along the shore of a great bay facing the south 
and rises in an amphitheatre to considerable 
heights covered with woods, vine-yards, chalets 


or villas with a sprinkling of pinnacled, 
churches. Montreux leapt into literary fame 
wlien Rousseau chose the village of Claren, 
now a suburb as the setting for La Nouvelle 
Meloise. At places the railway line or the 
road meander within a few feet of the shore 
of the lake. One passes the castle of Chillon 
ju-^t before coming to Villenciive. The castle 
is built on picturesque rocky islet in the setting 
formed by the lake, Montreux, the French 
shore and the Alpine region. The cellars of 
tlic giim castle were used as a prison for 
decades and Francis Bonivard, a visionary 
with ideas was the most famous prisoner in 
1536. Byron has immortalisi d Bonivard and 
the castle of Chillon by liis lyrical poem 
w'rittcn at the castle. The Poet had scribbled 
his name with a pen-knife which is still there, 

I visited this area with a purpose. Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore had made Villeneuve his head¬ 
quarters during his three visits to Switzerland. 

1 wanted to walk in the foot-steps of the poet 
fifty years after his first visit in 1921. Villen- 
ncttvc was an intellectual centre at that time. 
Poets, scholars of various disciplines and politi¬ 
cians used to visit Villeneuve which had not 
been so modernised and particularly cluster 
round Romain Roiland in his spacious and 
wooded villa at the back of Byron Hotel very 
near the lake. 

Byron Hotel 

1 walked into Byron Hotel and imagined 
Tagore walking slowly down the wooded path 
with a gentle stoop and talking to some one. 
Tagore stayed at Byron Hotel several times 
and in the room where Victor Hugo had 
lived for a long time. I asked the Receptionist 
after explaining my mission if I could see 
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the room* , The lady’s eyes glistened and in 
broken , English she informed me that this 
particular portion of the hotel was burnt down 
due to an electrical lapse and has now been 
modernised. t‘Do you like to go round” she 
ask^d. I gladly accepted the suggestion and 
did so. This young girl of about thirty years 
sent for an old lady who was in the manage¬ 
ment years before. She spoke to me of the 
song parties that used to be held with Tagore 
as the central figure. 

Rotnain Rolland’s villa is at tlie back of 
the hotel. Madame Roniain Rolland now 
mostly lives in Paris. Madeleine Rolland, the 
savant’s sister who had nursed him for decades 
and had acted as the interpreter for both 
Tagore and Gandhi was neglected when 
Rotnain Rolland married his secretary at a 
very advanced age. Madeleine had to spend 
some time in a mental hospital and died 
broken-hearted. It is from Villcneuvc that 
Romain Rolland had sponsored Tagore’s first 
visir to Switzerland. 

Tagore’s first visit 

In May 1921, the Geneva University got 
a Wire from Romain Rolland that the Indian 
poet Rabindranath Tagore, the winner of 
Nobel Prize several years before was visiting 
Geneva and he sliotxld be properly received. 
The proceedings of the University in 
French kindly made available to me by 
the University authorities mention that 
the wire created a great stir. Not 
much was known of the poet although 
his fame “as a far-seeing seer” had reached the 
educated Swiss. They were told that the 
poet was touring to forge a bond of cultural 
synthesis between the East and the West and 
wanted to explain his ideas of converting his 
Santiniketan school into an international 
university. 

Athcnce was the first place where an 
ovation was giV^tn to the poet on 5th May, 


1921. The elite of Geneva besides the students ! 
and professors of Geneva University we^e' ■ 
present. The poet read some of his Bengali 
poems and their translation in English. 
Madame Henri Revedin interpreted them in 
French. The venerable appearance of the 
poet with a flowing beard, his toga dress and , 
the manner of his delivery swept off the barrier' 
of language. When the French version was 
given there was a great outburst of apprecia¬ 
tion. 

The Poet’s brithday at Geneva 

The next engagement was on 6th May (the 
poet s briih day) at the Geneva University*^- 
Thc scholar who had to translate the poet’s 
lecture had seen him previously for a briefing. 
The poet had told him that the subject would 
be an an.T!ysis of the main factors of the 
background of oriental and occidental culture 
and their present relationship. The scholar was 
much perturbed if he could render the speech 
propcrl). With a fearful heart he presented 
himself at tl)C meeting which had a record 
gathering. .At the meeting the scholar asked 
the poet if he would suminaiisc the speech at 
the end or give a summary from time to lime. 
The poet nodilcd, gave him a captivating 
smile but did not give any specific reply. 

The poet gave his lecture iii simple but 
forceful Jhighsh. Everyone was struck with 
the idea that he wa.s a seer. The translator 
went on interpreting para hy para. The poet, 
however, did not keep himself cofined 
to the subject chosen but spoke only on 
the past tradition and culture of the 
Orient. He did not touch at all on the relation¬ 
ship of the Eastern andWestern culture particu¬ 
larising India. There was a very respectful and 
restrained silence throughout the lecture. 
The poet’s speech had literally overwhelmed 
the audience. The audience “went mad” as 
chronicled, when the lecture was over and 
men and women, old and young, rushed to 
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/ meet the poet, touch his hand and thank him. 
The translator breathed relief that there were 
no questions and answers. 

There was an incident after the meeting. 
An anonymous man got up and announced 
a big sum of mone^ for creating a chair for 
the study of Indian culture in Geneva 
University. He was found out to be a revo¬ 
lutionary with militant ideas with which the 
poet did not agree. The poet later on gave 
out that as it was his brith-day he did not 
want to hurt any one by speaking on any 
controversial issue. 

At Rousseau Institute 

The poet next spoke atJ.J, Rousseau 
Institute on his ideas of education. Madame 
Picezynska translated the poet’s speech, 
Glaparde was present at the meeting and 
congratulated Tagore on the theme. The poet 
also visited Malson dts Ptf/ts, an institute for 
the children. He played with the children and 
repeatedly told them that his shrunken look 
and beard were deceptive and inside him there 
was a child that played and laughed just like 
the other children. The children thought 
they were seeing the Swiss mythical Pythagora 
from the similarity of the name of Tagore 

I may mention here that Tagore's jlecture 
on ideals of education forms the theme of a 
separate long proceeding in the Record Book 
of the Geneva University. 

This was followed by another engagement 
in Geneva University when the poet read out 
some of bis poems and portions of his book 
“Sadhana.” Madam Pieezynska translated 
the poems and the extracts from “Sadhana” 
There was a select gathering of the intellec¬ 
tuals and they were highly impressed. 

Lueernt - Basle -Zurich 

On 8th May, 1921, Tagore visited Lucerne 
where he had a lecture engagement that went 
off very well. By that time the Fronch 
language papers in Switzerland had given the 


poet a good coverage and this was taken up by 
the papers in German language. The poet 
visited Basle on 10th May, 1921. Basle is in 
the German-speaksng part of Switzerland. 
There was a huge crowd at the old Basle 
University at his speech. There were several 
other meetings at Basle where the poet recited 
some of his poems and gave an English tran¬ 
slation followed by a scholar giving the 
German version. Basle had not yet turned 
into a great industrial city and the poet went 
round and enjoyed the sights. Tagore had a 
crowded day at Ba.sle and on the next day 
(llth May) he reached Zurich in the after¬ 
noon. The poet stayed at Zurich a few days 
and addressed a few meetings arranged by the 
University. He invited a select gathering at 
his hotel where he read out a few poems and 
extracts of his prose writings. An English- 
speaking scholar gave a running summary. 

The Second Visit 

The second visit of I’agore to Switzerland 
was in 1926. On 22nd June, 1926, he reached 
Villencuve, via, Montreaux. The poet had a 
brief halt at Montreaux. He had walks by the 
lake and enjoyed the scenic grandeur of the 
towering mountains and the sight of the lovely 
villas on the slopes. He visited the castle 
of Chillon where Bonivard uas kept a prisoner. 
The weather afVilleneuve was at its best-sunny 
and crisp, Tagore stayed at Byron Hotel in 
the room where Victor Hugo had stayed for 
a long time. The gardens were full of flowers. 

The star attraction of the poet was Roraain 
Rolland and his “Sweet even-tempered" sister 
Madeleine acting as the interpreter. There 
were daily visitors to the poet at the hotel and 
the poet would often walk over the distance 
of a few yards. They would sit for hours in 
the book-lined library of Romain Rolland and 
talk ; often time would pass unobstrusively 
when the trio would sit in absolute silence— 
a serene silent companionship. There used to 
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be frequent meetings of the intellectuals at the 
Byron Hotel or at Remain Rollancl’s house 
where the poet would read out his more recent 
writings and discuss the world problems. 
India’s political problems figured often and 
there would be a free discussion on the need 
of India’s independence. 

Some of the intellectuals usually present at 
these discussions were Duhamcl, Sir James 
Frazer, Forel, Prof. Bovet, Prof. Dr. Edmond 
Privat and Prof. Edgar Widens. Prof Edgar 
Widens is probably the only surviving one of 
that circle. 

Prof Edgar Willens 

I had contacted the hoary Prof. Edgar 
Widens now at Conchas in Geneva. He 
vividly recollects “the venerable poet” read¬ 
ing out his poem and joining the Bengali 
songs in chorus by his party. He recalls the 
discussions on India’s independence. The 
presiding genius was, of course, Romain 
Rolland as Widens told me. 

Or. Edmond Privat 

I went to Neuchatcl city to meet Madame 
Yvonne Privat, widow of Dr. Edmond Privat 
who passed away in 1962. This lady of HO 
years has a photographic memory. She said 
her husband had first met Tagore at Romain 
Roliand's villa. She recalled their vjsit to 
Shantiniketan in 1932 and the long chats with 
Tagore particularly on the political problems. 
Privat was Gandhi’s interpreter in the meetings 
in Switzerland in 1931 after the failure of the 
Round Table Conference, She gave me the 
photostat of a letter of Tagore to Dr. Privat 
in 1933. 

Dr. Edmond Privat was the Chairman of 
the European Committee for India's indepen¬ 
dence from 1932 to 1939. The Privats had 
accompanied Gandhi to India after the failure 
of the Round Table Conference, A Cam¬ 
bridge scholar, a journalist, a quaker and an 
Esperentist, Privat had a chequered career, 
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He had to leave France because of his writin;^ 
for Polish independence, He had written 
several books in French and in English on 
India. There are ample references to Tagore 
in his book “The Clash of Loyalties” and in 
his autobiographical sketches in Esperento 
“Adventurej de Pioniro”. Madame Privat 
asked me to contact Prof, Willens and read 
"Journal Indc Ic Romain Rolland” and "Poet 
a Tagore'’ by Albin Michel. I saw photos of 
Tagore in her room at Neuchatcl, 

Zurich and Lucerne 

From Villcneuvc the poet went to Zurich 
on 6th July, 1926 and gave a public lecture 
on the same day. There were other engage¬ 
ments on the following days. During this 
stay the poet met some victims of Fascist 
oppression including Signora Salvadori. The 
poet wrote and spoke forcefully about fascist 
oppression. From Zurich he went to Lucerne 
on lOth July, 1926 and fulfilled a lecture 
engagement. From there he went to Vienna. 

The Third visit 

The third visit of Tagore to .Switzerland 
was in 1930. On one account the visit was 
suggested by C.F. Andrews who prevailed on 
the poet to meet some, people in the League of 
Nations. Tagore was very allergic to the 
League and jokingly described the League as 
the “Robbers’ Mutual Co-operative Society” 
and looked on it“ as a collection of the world’s 
prowcr-greerly go getters who faced one an 
other with peace on their lips and black hatred 
in their hearts.” 

Miss Josephine D. Storey 

The poet and C.F. Andrews came to 
Geneva on the 14th August 1930 with a party. 
They stayed till 6th September in the spacious 
and lovely villa of Miss Josephine D. Storey, 
a rich English lady at the. outskirts of Geneva. 
My enquiries to trace Miss Storey’s family 
were unsuccessful. I gathered from Madame 
YvoToie Privat that Miss Storey had been to 
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India just before the poet came to Geneva 
and was struck by the poverty and teeming 
population, human and cattle. 

Or. Prlvat had met Tagore at Geneva. 

During this .stay Tagore lectured several 
times and had a few meetings with the students 
specially. He had visited tlie Rosscau 
Museum where some of the manuscripts of 
Rousseau’s books are preserved. Tagore had 
signed the visitor’s book. He hud also visited 
the public library and the museum with a 
splendid collection of paintings. His visit 
to Miss Storey’s villa were many and there 
were quite a few “poetry meetings” and “song 
meetings.” From Geneva Tagore wrote a 
spirited letter to the Editor of the Spectator as 
to how British diplomacy and state-craft had 
sponsored the serious communal troubles in 
Dacca. The poet left Geneva on the 6 Septem¬ 
ber, 1930 for Moscow by way of Poland. 
Andrews had acted as Tagore’s secretary 
during this visit. 

The North Eastern Daily Gazette of 
21.8.1930 had given a large coverage on 
Tagore’s third visit. The Friend of hth 
September, 1930 had published a group photo 
of Tagore, C.F. Andrews, Miss Storey and 
other members of Tagore’s party. Tagore 
had met quite a few quakers on this occasion. 

Switzerland and the poet 

Switzerland, a neutral country which had 
not joined any war for decades has fascinated 
the poet. The scenic grandeur, the wooded 
and open slope.?, the good looking swiss-rnen 


and women had charmed him. Prom my 
enquiries my impression is that the poet was 
much impressed by the small incidence of 
clash of loyalties amongst the Swiss. The 
country is federal with a number of cantons 
which are independent of one another and 
have their own separate law, customs, and 
government with resptonsiblity to the Federal 
State with Berne as the capital. Every Swiss 
is very proud of his canton but at the same 
time intensely loyal to the Federal State. 
On every national festival, a Swiss will hoist 
both his canton and the Federal national flags. 
His loyalty to the canton does not make him 
parochial where the Federation’s interest Ls 
concerned. Secondly the poet was also much 
impressed with the fact that although 
Switzerland was split into three distinct por¬ 
tions speaking French, German and Italian 
there was no clash of interests and the Swis.s 
lived in isolation, peace and harmony. The 
poet’s mission was more than cultural. He 
also discussed the Indian problems with 
Romain Rolland, Edmond Privat and others. 
The Swiss elite were much impressed by the 
fact that Tagore had renounced the knight¬ 
hood conferred on him by the British Govern¬ 
ment as a protest against British misdeeds in 
the Punjab. Hii ideas of bringing in a synthesis 
of Indian and European culture and his 
internationalism had caught the imagination 
of the men and women of Switzerland. The 
gfroup of friends od Romain Rolland had 

made the poet’s tours in Switzerland a 
success. 



Current Affairs 


Indecency of Conduct of Political Party 
Men 

Political parties should Tulfil their lawful 
purpose and avoid unlawful l)ehaviour. These 
parties are not private armies nor gangs of 
law-breakers. So that when political party 
men fi^ht as warring factions and upset the 
n->r!nal life of the general public, the Law 
should no long r protect them in so far as 
they donot repect or obey the laws of the land. 
Recent afTairs have gone to show that political 
party men have so far forgotten their respon¬ 
sibilities and civic duties that they have fought 
battles at a place where the work of adminis¬ 
tration is carried on by the ministers and the 
topmost officials of the State. Bricks and 
bottles rained on each others heads and disrup¬ 
ted normal iife of that busiest centre of the city 
for a few hours. Peace was eventually restored 
by police intervention which culminated in 
firing tear gas shells into the gangs which 
fought. This sort of indecent behaviour and 
violation of law should not be tolerated and 
the question of punitive action should be 
seriously considered. The people who behave 
like this are not the authorised agents of the 
political parties they claim to represent. They 
discredit their parties if at all they are subs¬ 
cription paying members of the parties. The 
parties should therefore try to clean their 
stabl^ in order tP maintain their public image 


as necessary adjuncts of the democratic sysfeM. 
If the political parties donot try to make thcir 
supporters- use only lawful methods of express¬ 
ing political opinion and export them to keep 
off the paths of hooliganism and mutual abus^; 
then their usefulness to society will cease tO 
exist. When that happens, the laws will 
no longer protect them, nor the public 
consider them as anything better than common 
goond.s. 

Idealism and Expediency 

Idealism quite often inspires and induces 
people to choose the path of great suffering 
and repeated failures. Most wars of indepen¬ 
dence would never have been fought had the 
people concerned been over cautious and wise 
to the last decimal place. The War of 
Independence of America commenced with 
miserable defeats ; but the people learnt as 
they fought and eventually crushed the 
Hessian mercenaries of England. When the 
Italians fought the mighty Austrian empire or 
the Greeks wanted to overthrow their 
Ottoman overlords ; they were not guided 
by any calculated rules of expediency but by 
a firey and passionate longing foi freedom 
which called them on to do or die. All 
freedom movements would be considered 
unwise by back scat theoreticians ; though the 
front line fighters never hesitate to receive 
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bullets or bayonet thrusts in order to achieve 
their objective through sacrifice. That being 
so, we felt surprised and puzzled when we 
found one of our well known critical essayists 
giving expression, in a newspaper article, to 
his doubts about thr wisdom of the frccdotn 
fighters of Bangla Desh in trying to overthrow 
the military regime of Yahya Khan. No 
doubt the writer overlooked the inner spirit 
of a fight for freedom. Wars of independence 
cannot be carried on with the help cf compii- 
ters, nor are the patriots who fight such wars 
ever moved by considerations of clearly 
thought out probabilities and chances. They 
arc defeated, they die ; but they come back ; 
pass on their passionate love of their mother¬ 
land to their successors and eventually succeed 
in destroying their oppressors and in fulfilling 
their glorious purpose. When a handful of 
youngmen tried to overthrow the British 
imperial overlordship of India under the 
leadership of Sri Aravinda, critics smiled 
indulgently. When Subhash Chandra Bose 
organised the INA thirty five years after that, 
the critics tlid not feel so sure. Sheikh 
Miijibu'' Rehman has begun his fight for 
freedom with many more soldiers and a 
greater suppK of arms than most freedom 
fighters could ever display at the .start. His 
oppressors too are not so uiighty as the 
Hapsburgs, the Sultanate of Turkey or the 
imperial British. We should think that his 
chances of success arc obviously much greater 
than our drawing room critics would admit. 

Pakistan Overworked Concocting Lies 

We donot know whether Pakistan has a 
•secret ministry of lies ; but the way the 
Pakistanis go on fabricating untruths to hide 
or explain away their own transgressions of 
moral laws, codes of diplomatic etiquette and 
the ideals of human conduct, make people 


thibk many times before they believe anything 
emanating from Pakistani sources. The latest 
feat of lying that the Pakistanis have perform¬ 
ed, is about the hi-jacking of .the Indian Air¬ 
lines Fokker Friendship to Lahore and its 
destruction by Pakistani agents there. The 
explanation that the Pakistanis have sent to 
the International Civil Aviation board about 
this crime against the laws of aviation recog¬ 
nised by all nations, is that Indians arranged 
this hi-jacking and the blowing up of the 
plane in order to put Pakistan in a false 
position. Tnis is indeed the last thing that 
Pakistan could have done to add insult to 
injury. The Pakistanis have also insulted 
the intelligence of the people who will 
consider this report, as no one in his senses 
can accept this ludicrous talc as an explanation 
of a crime which the Pakistanis openly vaunted 
for days by displaying the two lii-jackeis as 
great heroes of the Islamic Republic. These 
criminals were neither arrested nor prevented 
by Pakistan from destroying the plane a long 
time after landing it in Lahore airfield. 

Closing Down Industries in West Bengal 

Two very important industries have closed 
down their factories in West Bengal. The 
closures have been more or less total, i, e. the 
employees will now become fully unemployed. 
The reasons for these lock-out decisions are 
unwillingness of the workers to try to produce 
the goods manufactured by the factories 
concerned properly, fully and whole heartcdly. 
The workers have caused great loss to the 
companies by their dcliberlate negligence and 
by working slowly, haphazardly and in a 
careless manner. They have not maintained 
standards nor have they done their work on 
time ; so that the companies have lost orders 
and have suffered through loss of credit and 
gbod will. In short the workers have failed to 
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live upto their undertakings and have ignored 
their responsibilities. In one factory, which 
has published some wage schedules, the 
unskilled workers earn about twice the 
amount recommended by the wages board. 
One may say that the labour leaders of West 
Bengal are still following a thoughtless and 
ill conceived policy. Employment position is 
very bad in this state and the continuation of 
a suicidal policy of non-cooperation between 
employers and employees will progressively 
destroy the industrial and commercial set 
up of this once prosperous and economically 
predominant centre of trade and productive 
work. 

Pakistan Violates Indian Territory 

Pakistani soldiers have recently started 
shelling villages on the Indian side of the 
frontier of Bangla Desh and West Bengal. 
They have also come into our territory in 
force, set fire to Indian houses and shot down 
Indian citizens. In four or five incidents 
over fifty casualties have occurred, including 
the death of a twelve year old girl, and many 
houses have been burnt do „ n. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have, as usual, protested to the 
Pakistan Government and have mentioned 
“dire consequences” of an indefinite nature. 
We believe they have demanded assurances 
and compensations too, with what hopes 
of getting any satisfactory response we do not 
know. We think Pakis(an should be told that 
their positions will be shelled and fired upon, 
if this sort of things happen again. Foreign 
observers should be called in too to see how 
Pakistan is behaving. These observers can 
meet the refugees and find out from them how 
the army of Pakistan is killing unarmed 
civilians and chasing millions of people out of 
their villages. After this Pakistan should be 
told that the Indian army will enter East 



Bengal to rehabilitate these refugees in theif - 
own homes. The Partition of 1947 was not 
effected for settling non-Bengali Muslims iu 
East Bengal. Nor can India house six crore 
Bengali Muslims in their territory. Pakistan 
was separated from Indsa in order to enable 
Indian Muslims to have a Muslim state of 
their own. The majority of the people of 
Pakistan arc Bengalis and East Bengal is their 
homeland. If the Punjabi, Sindhi, Baluchi 
and Pathan citizens of Pakistan cannot live ■ 
peacefully with thejr Bengali coreligionists, 
they will have to form separate states. Killing 
or chasing out 75 million people and forcibly 
taking ' possession of their homeland by West 
Pakistani soldiers, violates the spirit of the 
partition of India and it should be prevented 
by force if necessary. The people chased out 
should be openly helped to arm and train 
themselves to reoccupy their homeland. There 
should be no squeemishness about this ; as it, 
is of vi'ul importance to India to save her' 
territory from behig overrun by millions *>f 
destitute refugees. From the human angle if it 
is right for Pakistan to kill, injure, expropriate 
and drive out seventy five million people from 
their homeland, it should be right for anybody 
else to kill and annihilate the Pakistani hordes 
in order to give liack their homeland to thC' 
oppressed millions of Bangla Desh. It is 
known that Pakistan is obtaining military 
assistance from Turkey, Ii-an and China to 
carry on this unholy war. It should therefore 
be justifiable for the Mukti Fouz of Bangla 
Desh to seek the assistance of other countries 
to regain their lost homes and their freedom. 

Pakistan Faces Devaluation 

For a country which has to borrow money 
from other nations and import foreign goods 
in large quantities due to its industrial 
underdevelopment ; the exchange rate of its 
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currency has a vital significance. This «i- 
";dh«nge rate when fixed officially takes cogni-» 
sahee of the purchasing power of the curren- 
as well as of the demand for these curren¬ 
cies in foreign markets. Pakistan has been a 
heavy borrower from other countries over long 
^years and has bcei\ balancing its loans accounts 
hy receipt of doles from the USA and a few 
♦<hcr countries. Since Pakistan began its 
; Conspiratorial partnership with China, other 
nations became less generous and Pakistan 
found difficulty in maintaining the inter¬ 
national exchange value of its currency. 
During recent years the Pakistan rupee has 
never sold at the official rate in the foreign 
exchange market, (Officially less than five 
Pakistan rupees equalled a U. S. Dollar. But, 
in fact, the Pakistan rupee price of a dollar 
has been ten rupees or more for a long time. 
Recently the position has worsened and since 
the war in Bangla Desh one Dollar began to 
buy fourteen Pakistan rupees. International 
exchange markets have been putting great 
pressure on Pakistan to devalue its rupee. 
From all reports Pakistan has agreed to this 
and a new Duller: p. rupee exchange rate will 
be fixed at an early date. '1 his new rate will 
devalue the Pakistan rupee by more than fifty 
per cent. This will put up Pakistan’s daily 
war expenditure too by half-a-crore p. d. 
Debt repayment will become more expensive. 
But exports will increase for Pakistan-provided 
exportable goods could be found. The war 
in Bangla Desh has doul)tlcssly cut into the 
^pply of two easily exportable commodities 
—Jute and Tea. That will make things very 
, difficult for Pakistan. Even devaluation will 
not rectify matters. The future of Pakistani 
economy is indeed bleak, 
virormation of Pakistan Part of Freedon> 
,Hovement 

The Muslims o^ pre-partition India took a 
active part in the struggle for freedom 


and political independence. There were 
many outstanding members of the Muslim 
community who marched shoulder to shoulder 
with the rest of the Indian people to achieve 
liberation from British imperialism, Whefl 
the demand for a separate state was made by 
Mr. Jinnah and his followers, the idea was 
to set up a free and self-governing political 
entity in which the Muslims of India will be 
able to live and progress according to their 
own .special inclinations. A free and self- 
governing Islamic state was the declared 
objective of jinnah’s party. It was, for all 
purpose, a part of the general mass movement 
for the achievement of political freedom for 
the peoples of the subcontinent. If, therefore, 
the Muslims of India had been put under an 
autocratic Badshah, a Moghul or a Pathan of 
royal blood, that would not have been accep¬ 
table as liberation of the people. So Pakistan 
was created as a self-governing dominion in 
1947, and, later on it was declared to be an 
Islamic Republic. A republic can not be 
consi'lered to be any type of an autocracy or 
dictatorship. So that the military dictatorship 
that Yahya Khan (Ayub Khan before him) 
has .set up does not fulfil the purpose of the 
partition of India. For all we know Yahya 
Khan may try to organise Pakistan as an 
integral part of the United Arab Republic, 
Turkey or the peoples Republic of China. 
When the Germans invaded Poland, Russia 
occupied that country as a matter of protecting 
the rights of the people of Poland. In the 
same way if Yahya Khan brings in Chinese, 
Turkish or Iranian soldiers in East Bengal, 
India should be justified in invading that 
country with a view to protect the rights of 
the people of that country. As it is, Yahya 
Khan has imported numerous persons of alien 
origin into East Bengal who are killing, dis¬ 
honouring, enslaving and driving out the 
original inhabitants of the territory. He nay 
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say that his men arc Pakistanis and Bangla 
Desh is Pakistan ; so he is doing nothing 
wrong. But the people of East Bengal arc 
also Pakistanis, and what right has Yahya 
Khan to annihilate them and to settle other 
Pakistanis in their home land ? In Yahya 
Khan’s elections, held sometime ago, these 
East Bengal people were recognised voters. 
What right have the barbarian marauders of 
West Pakistan to kill them and to occupy 
their country ? And what is the position of 
the Turks, the Iranians, the Americans and 
others who are helping them to commit these 
inhuman atrocities ? 

Namboodripad Compares Two Bengals 

Materialism and metaphysics have no 
easily perceptible affinity ; But apprently the 
habit of making vague and general speculative 
conjectures can be found in raatcrealists as it 
is found in persons groping in the unknown 
wilderness of abstractions. Mr. Namboodripad 
has discovered that the case of East Pakistan 
or Bangla Desh is comparable to the case of 
West Bengal. For both Yahya Khan and 
Sreemati Indira Gandhi have made use of 



soldiers to deal with a political problem, i 
Yahya Khan has used soldiers to suppress die" 
Awami League and Indira Gandhi has done, 
the same to suppress the G. P. M. 
Mr. Namboodripad’s talent for discoveriqg 
obscure values and correlations is undoubtedly 
remarkable ; but we think he has done an in¬ 
justice to the C. P. M. by putting them in the 
same class with the rebels of Bangla Desh. The 
CPM never declared war on India. Sm. Indir^v ■ 
Gandhi is a person of cultured preferences. 
She cannot be compared to a brute of low 
instincts like Yaliya Khan any more than. 
Sree Namboodripad can be compared to Adolf. 
Hitler for the reason that the latter called hui 
Nazi Hordes National Socialist Workers Party.: 
In fact total materialism is not suitable soil for 
cultivating the rare flowers ol poetic compari¬ 
son. Mr. Namboodripad has attempted a 
figurative approach to a grossly materialistic 
act namely painting a persona non grata in dark 
colours. But all that he has succeeded in achie-, 
ving has been that he has stated very clearly 
how terribly he dislikes Yahya Khan. Shree 
Namboodripad thinks that Yahya Khan is as 

bad as Mr.^ Indira Gandhi. Greater condem¬ 
nation Namboodripad cannot contemplate ! 
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SITA DEVI 
(23) 


A meeting was held at Bichitra on the 24th 
of April, l9I8. The card announced a discu¬ 
ssion on various topics. Reaching Jorasanko 
we discovered that there were no other lidies 
among the arrivals. We met Pratinaa De/i 
upstairs, where we noticed a subtle change in 
the hall’s hghtsng arrangements. Instead of 
the usual shaded electric bulbs, there were 
rows of large, multi-coloured and delicately 
painted Japanese lanterns illuminating the 
whole area. We also met Mcera Devi’s son 
and daughter, but Ncetu, who would prattle 
on sweetly in Santiniketan, was not his usual 
self. He gave us a shy smile and ran away 
somewhere. Nandila had then just learnt to 
walk and was busily toddling abcut, tearing 
out the flowers from all the vases the malis 
had decorated She even gave us a song 

with a flower in her hand. Rabindranath 
entered the room about this time. As we 
went near to touch his feet he said, “Hullo so 
you have come ! Each day I feel like paying 
you a visit, but the political activities around 
here keep me very busy.’’ He was not looking 
well, at all. His superhuman will power 
helped him to suppress his personal grief and 
anxiety and forced him to carry on with the 
demands of the outside world, but the marks 
of this struggle were not easily hidden and 
often would they stand out in his tired face. 


After a few minutes he went downstairs again, 
calling out to his grand-daughter, “although 
you have dressed up for the occasion, I can 
not allow you to the meeting.’’ 

More and more guests started arriving and 
the meeting finally began at about seven-thirty. 
When the gentlemen began to gather upstairs, 
Rabindranath came near us to say, “you may 
go now and occupy your thrones.” We were 
silting in the area reserved for gcnilcmcn and 
therefore had to get up and go to our allotcd 
seats. 

The ‘various topics’ turned out to be music, 
voccil and insirumenial, and also poetry-read¬ 
ing. The three ladies who played the instru¬ 
ments were Indira Devi, Nalini Devi and 
Arundhaii Sircar. The singers had the poct 
among them, together with Ajit Kumar 
Chakravarty and another unknown gentleman 
The poetry-reading was done entirely 
by the poct, who had chosen one new poem 
and another we had heard before. The meet¬ 
ing ended with playing of the moonlight sonata. 
Afterward'*, we sat down and chattered away 
to our hearts content. At about ninc-thiity 
we pushed through the crowd of admirers, to 
bid the poet good bye. As I bent down to 
touch his feet, he looked up at me and said, 
“By the way, what did you do with thoM 
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ro|>e>8tring shelves I gave you ?” I told him 
that they were brought home, intact. The 
gentlemen around him looked puzzled and 
intrigued by our conversation. Wc reached 
home very late that night. 

On the first of May there was another 
session of the Bichitra. It began with songs 
by Dinendranath. Rabindranath spoke on 
poetry in general and read out one of his new 
poems. He requested the younger poets 
present there to read some of their works, but 
non tvcrc willing to do so. “This is rather like 
our ladies' literary meetings in the Ashram !” 
remarked Meera Devi. 

A Parsce gentleman named Boinanji and 
the English princifial of Rangpur College were 
also present there, so the poet read out a few 
poems in EngUsh to entertain them. Someone 
else wished to hear “Bidai Abhishap” so he 
read that out also. Afterwards he recited 
another of his new poems. 

liaier, a gentleman read out ‘‘Tomar 
shankho dhulai porey” from ‘Balaka’. We 
were not very pleased with his manner of 
reading after listening to the poet’s recitations. 

We went upstairs to sit with Meera Devi 
in her room and cn the way, saw the poet 
talking to some of the visitors. He slopped us 
to say in mock concern ttjat if fatlicr called 
on him too often the government might not 
grant him a passport. We returned home 
late after a long chat with Meera Devi. 

A couple of days later we got to know that 
the poet’s foreign tour had been cancelled. It 
was the last phase of the Great War. Rumours 
were spreading that German battleships and 
submarines have been sighted in the Indian 
Ocean and the Pacific Ocean. Pro bably due 
to strong pressure from his friends and relatives 
the poet agreed to stop his tour abroad. 

We were invited to the poet’s birthday 
c^ebrations on the 25th of Baisakh, It was 

$ 


probably the 8th or 9th of May, 1918. Wc 
had aittended a pre-wedding luncheon for a 
young neighbour of ours and returned home 
rather late. A gusty storm lashed out after¬ 
wards, dimming our hopes of visiting Jorasanko. ■ 
However, the sky cleared up in the evening 
and we were off. The seating arrangements 
were done inside the drawing-room of 
Sri Gaganendranath Tagore. The Bichitra ■ 
hall upstairs was getting ready for the formal.. 
dinner to be held afterwards. Most of the 
guests were yet to come, so we went and sat 
with Pratima Devi in her room. We abo 
visited Ena Devi, who was lying ill in another 
room. When the meeting was about to start , 
we returned to the house at No. 5, with a little 
girl as our guide. Rabindranath entered the 
room about the same time. Suddenly Everyone 
was greeting him or touching his feet or 
olTering garlands—his younger relatives being 
the first ones to gather around him. When the 
garlands became burdensome the poet pro¬ 
tested, “No, 1 refuse to carry any more of these. 

1 accepted the ones from my grand-daughters 
and daughters-in-law, but I have to refuse my 

grandsons.’’ 'I'lic rest of us had to be satisfied 
with placing the garlands briefly on his hands 
and touching his feet. We wailed for Indira 
Devi who arrived a bit late and then the songs 
began. 'I’he first two .songs were sung by 
Pandit Bhirnrao Shastri. Ajithabu sang next 
and later on a chorus was sung by 
Srimati Supros'a Hoy’, Roma Devi, Rabindra¬ 
nath and Ajitbabu. The poet Sri Satyendra- 
nath Durta, read out a poem composed for 
the occasion and ail of us were charmed. 
Rabindranath gave a brief talk on the gradual 
evolution of his songs and in passing, advised 
u$ against effusive emotionalism. At this a 
few of the gentlemen looked positively doleful 
and we could barely suppress our amusement. 
All of them were well-known, in our times, 
for their gushy sentimentality. Many songs 
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were sung afterwards, mainly from ‘Mayar 
Khcla’. With the two songs invoking rain, 
WC could licar the deep rcsoncncc of a 
Mridanga from tlie outside. The novelist, 
Sri Saratchaiidra C’.liattopadhyay, who had 
also been invited, suddenly jumped up during 
the singing and rushed out of the room. 

The meeting was over at about nine-thirty. 
Rabindranath sang the closing long, ‘tobu 
monay rekho, jodi duray jai cholay'. The 
Song brought tears to our eyes. 

The men hurried towards the Bichitra hall 
as it was getting quite late The women stayed 
back with the poet. After talking to the poet 
and bowing down to touch his feet, 
we followed him to the hall. I can still 
clearly see the beautifully decorated 
room. The many—splcndourcd Bichitra was 
truly wonderful that night. With the alpana 
and the llowcrs it looked celestial. Small rugs 
were placed all around the room, with alpana 
patterns before all the seats. Each guest had 
his name written on a card placed beneath a 
single lotus-bud in front of each rug. I was 
surprised and thrilled to sec tny name card 

ide the poet’s rug. 

The guests sat down after Rabindranath 
settled down. There was some deliberate or 
careless confusion with the name-cards. Miss 
Kamala Sarkar was to sit on the other side 
of the poet, but another young lady insisted 
on sitting in her place The original card¬ 
holder was disappointed, the management 
tried to correct the mistake, but the strong 
willed > oungwoman remained firm. 

1 was overjoyed to sit in such a place of 
honour but could hardly eat a bite. 
Prasannamoyee Devi sat near me and tried 
to encourage me to eat, by telling me stories 
a,boat her childhood and her eating prowess. 

It did not help at all. When a gentleman 
.wished to know why I was not eating, the 
poet said, ‘ you have not been looking after 


her at all—so ihe is upset. Of course, I did 
plead with her”. 

There were some more songs after dinner, 
but it had to be brief, as it was really late. 
After a short chat with friends and then 
touching the poet’s feet, we returned home after 
eleven-thirty at night. 

1 2th May was a Sunday. As the Bichitra 
Association was to close down for summer, 
we held another meeting on that day. Wc 
arrived a little early to chat with some of our 
friends of that family. We sat down on the 
open terrace above the second floor. Wc 
moved about the huge building to inspect some 
of the unfamiliar areas. After visiting the 
poct’.s room wc went back to the hall. 

The hall was soon full to capacity. But 
somehow the session did not liven up that 
evening. An unknown lady-poet from a 
foreign land, arrived with iver husband and 
upset the tone of the meeting. The poet had 
to listen to her long anecdotes and also carry 
on a conversation. He read out a few poems 
in English for her. Recitations in Bengali 
continued at our request and parts of 
'Chirakumar Sabha’ were also read out. But 
the poet felt quite a bit discouraged watcliing 
the blank, uncomprehending faces of the two 
foreign gueits. A gentleman rushed up to 
him and suggested that he request the lady to 
recite her own creations. Rabindranath asked 
her and she agreed immediately. Opening 
her book of poems she stood up to recite and 
reeled them off one after the other, non-stop. 

I still remember some of those atrocious verses. 
We had to sit through the torture and dared 
not excuse ourselves from the room as the 
poet sat quietly listening. Finally the lady 
stopped her recitations and exchanging some 
pleasantries with her host, left with her 
husband. Wc heaved sighs of relief. Wc 
were hoping to hear some enjoyable readings 
afterwards, but Rabindranath was feeling tired 
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and the meeting had to end abruptly. We 
returned home soon after. 

Next morning, on the 13th of May, the 
poet came to visit us. I was busy in the 
kitchen as our part-time cook was absent that 
day. I managed to come out to greet him and 
then kept shunting back and forth from the 
kitchen to father's siuing room. The poet 
spoke longingly of Shelaidahand said, “I must 
go back there, somehow. Tliis place does not 
suit me at all. I don’t think I could have 
written ‘Gora*, if I had not been in Shclaidah”. 

“Won’t you go back to Bolpur again ?“ He 
asked me. “Wc shall—after the vacation’’, 
I answered. “Wliy, what’s wrong if you return 
earlier ?’’ he asked. Afterwards he dicussed 
the particular qu;)lities of Bankura with tny 
mother and then talked about some renovations 


m 

for our cottage in Santiniketan. He left tif 
soon after. 

We visited Jorasanko the very next day.- 
Motl er wished to call on Kamala Devi as she ; 
had visited us twice already. We could not 
meet her that day as she had gone to visit her 
parents. We called on Pratiina Devi instead. 

I think wc m*‘t Meera Devi’s grandmother 
that evening—she had come for a short vUit 
to Calcutta. Wc sat with Rabindranath 
while he sipped his tea. Tnc dining*rooih 
bore a marked Japanese influence, even the tea 
service looked Japanese. Wc asked him when 
he was returning to Santiniketan and he 
replied, “I haven’t fixed the date as yet—but 
I shall return soon. Who else will mend the 
fence around your cottage there ?’’ We 
returned home after some light refreshments 
and more conversation. 


(Translated by Sm. SIIYAMASM LAL) 




ONE DAY IN THE LIFE OF IVAN DENISOVICH 


W M. GEORGE 


Thr Russian .mtliur, Aloximkr S(»!zlien- 
itsyn. who wt’s awarded the Nobel Rri/a* for 
Literature lor his book, ‘One Day in the I-ifc 
of Ivan 1 ienis(jvich.’ stated in Moscow that 
he was afraid to visit Stockholm to receive 
tire Nolrel Prize for fear that he would be 
barred from re-enterim; Riissr.'. Mikhail 
Lukonin, secretary of the WTiters’ L iiionAlos- 
cow, remarked in Bombay that the book v as 
without merit and writteir uilli malice. 
Popov, the author of tire best seller. ‘Steel 
aitd Slake;’ v\as of the opinion that Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn had patnfed an all black picture 
(r f Russia in his se-callecl satire, wlrich was far 
from real. It was aimed at attractini 2 : the 
admiration of the West. 

Solzhenitsyn wa^ born in 1918, :i year .ifler 
the Bolsheviks stormed to power tIuoiiij[hout 
Russai. Althouoh he has described mainly 
his own experiences in ‘One Day’ it is not 
strictly autobiographical ; for Solzhenitsyn, 
unlike his simple peasant hero, came from a 
‘petit bourgeois’ f.uuilv. Af ci completing 
his ten-year schorrl. he enrolled af the Univer¬ 
sity of Rostov, where lu' inajoied in Physics 
and Mathematics. At ihe ,-)ge oi (w'enty-one 
he took a iorrespoudei < e course in literature 
at the philological depot merit of Moscow 
University. In 1941 the tiertuan'. invaded 
Russia, and Solzhenitsyn was drtdied urio the 
Red Army. In 1942. he. took in artillery 
Crgursc and became eommander of an artillery 
tcry, where he served with distinction for 


three years. He was twice decorated for 
bravery. Ini’ebruary 1945, he was arrested 
in Last Prussia on ‘a political charge’, and 
w.is sentenced to eight years imprisonment. 
I’or the next eight years, he was in a Russian 
cotieentraticjii camp, where he survived the 
experiences he later described in ‘One Day’. 
In 1953, after the death of Stalin, he was 
released from the camp but was still forced to 
live ill exile in central Asia till 1956. Then lie 
inovvd to Ryazan, rnaniod a chemisU y “Ititdenl, 
and bc'gan to teach Mathematics at the local 
fen-ye.tr school. In his spare time, he started 
to w rile. 

‘One I^ay’ was completed in 1961, hut was 
published only in Noveniber 1962. The 
manuscript was sent to several magazines and 
was rejected by all of them. At la.st, it fell 
into the hands of the ‘liberal wing’ of the 
.Soviet literary world, which felt strongly that 
‘One Day’ should be published. They referred 
the matter to the central commillee of the, 
(Icjmmunist Party, and the Central Committee 
referred it to Premier Khruschev who is said to 
have read the book and personally approved 
its uncensored publication. Within a week of 
its publication in Novy iMin, a monthly Soviet 
literary magazine, Solzhenit.syn rocketed to 
international fame and his little character, 
Ivan, was recognised throughout the country 
as a touching .symbol of the suffering which 
the Russian people had endured under the 
Stalinist system. 
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‘One Day* attracted the attention of 
people outside Russia mainly because of its 
literary merit. Its ability to envelop the 
reader in the futile atmosphere of camp life 
and to make him see it through; the eyes of a 
Russian peasant, who accepts everything, 
both good and evil, with enduring patience. 
It makes him share the experiences of Ivan 
Denisovich Shukov and his fellow inmates. 
He chills to the 17*—below—zero cold of 
Siberia. He sympathises with the poor 
peasant who wants to go home but is afraid 
even to think about it. Hs even bolds his 
breath and joins .Shukov-—he h.^d slipped a 
small piece of broken hacksaw blade, which 
could he classed as a knife, into his left mitten 
-in prayer, when he is being frisked. Ho is 
lost in admiration of the little people, who 
have been put to severe physical and moral 
tests, under special and extienie conditions. 
The little people, who preserve their human 
dignity, in a world that would reduce mosi 
people to the level of animals, would certainly 
linger in his memory. Who can forget 'riiirin. 
who always protected his men with his c. best 
of steel, or Scuka wdio w'ould never leave any¬ 
one in a jam, tir Kilgas who ncvei spoke with¬ 
out making a joke. 

‘One day in the life of Ivan Denisovudi’ 
tells a .story about little people trapped in a 
merciless political machine. It describes a 
red-letter day in the life of Ivan Denisovich 
Shukov, from reveille to lights-out. Shukov 
did not show any signs of bitterness ; as a 
matter of fact his activities almost remind me 
of Arnold Bennett’.s Henry Machin. Accord¬ 
ing to the dossier, ^ Shukov had been senten¬ 
ced for high treason. He had surreildered to 
the Germans with the intention of betraying 
his country and returncrl from captivity to 
carry out a mission for German inlelligeiice. 
But what really happened was this. In Febru¬ 
ary , 1942* their whole army was surrounded 


on the north-west front. No food was para¬ 
chuted to them. Things got so bad that they 
were scraping the hooves of dead horses—the 
horn could be soaked in water and eaten. 
Their ammunition was gone. So the German 
rounded them up in the forest, a few at a 
time, Shukov was in one of those groups, and 
remained in German captivity for a day or 
two. Then five of them managed to escape. 
They stole through the forest and marshes 
again, and, by a miracle, reached their own 
lines. The authorities did not believe their 
story ; they were arrested. Stalin’s supersen- 
sitivc secret police accused Shukov of high 
treason and charged that he had returned only 
to spy for tlic Germans. Confused and help¬ 
less. afraid that he would be shut if he tried to 
explain, .Shukov V.oufc'ised’. He was senten¬ 
ced to ten years in a Siberian concentration 
camp. 

.Shukov spent ihe first seven years of his 
term in the North, For three years he hauled 
logs lor packing cases .uid railroad fie.s. Their 
chief made it a nile (hat any squad that had 
failrrl to meet its (|Uo;a had to slay in the 
forest .rfler (!aik. "Thc)\l dragged themselves 
back to the camp in the early hours hut had 
to he in the forest .ag.nin next morning.” Life 
in this camp was Ijettrr. riicii the shift was 
over, they went hack to the camp whether 
their job was rlone or n<>t. And each prisoner 
got three ounces more bread than he got at 
Tlsl-T/.hm,i. .Shukov was the smartest prisonef 
in the camp. At IiukIi, he left the fourteen 
bowls he’d already stacked on the table, 
straddled a bench, took the two tilled ones 
from the counter, and said cjuielly to Favlo 
rather th.'.n to the cook : “Fourteen”. When 
the cook expostulated that he had already 
counted fourteen, Shukov shouted : “Sc- you 
did, but you didn’t pass them out. You kept 
your hands on them”. Then he shoved two 
bow].s into the hands of the lislonians and 
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challenged the cook to count the bowls, 
Shukov got one of the bowls lie had ‘swiped’. 

Shukov w'oiked hard and was proud of it. 
At his village of Temgeiiovo there were no 
brick houses. All the cottages were built of 
wood. But the (arnf> needed masons and 
Slujkov, ghul to oblige, became a mason. 
*‘For a mason a trowel is a serious matter—if 
it’s light and easy to handle. But there was a 
rule that wheiever you worked you had to 
turn in every evening the tools ytru’d been 
issued that morning ; and which tool you got 
the next (lay was a matter of chance. One 
evening, though, Shukov liad fooled the man 
in the tool store and pocketed the best 
trowel ; and now he kept it hidden in a 
dilfereru ])!ace every evening, and every 
morningi if he was put to laying blocks, he 
recovered it.” Tliat day, before starling the 
work, liny decided to make the machine room 
warmer by boarding the thrc'e big windows. 
Sliukov’s .s( rounged a fine roil of roofing felt 
and clus('d the windows. It was » erirniiial 
oflence. When the hnildlng-foreman, I)er, 
noticed it, lie was told Iiy 'Tiurin, the sijuad 
leader: “If you say one word, yon blood¬ 
sucker. it’ll be your last day on earth.” When 
Shukov was working, all his memories and 
worries faded ; he thought only of his work. 
After dinner rlial day. they laid ceinenl blocks 
on the seeoiid-sioiy walN. Shukov made no 
mistakes. 'I'he blocks varied. If any had 
chipped coniei '. or broken (.-(.iges or lumps on 
their sides, he notited it at once and saw which 
way up to lay them and ivh- re (hey would fit 
best on the w.dl. He worked stj fast that he 
had no time to wifie his nos;;. L'a'ch after 
Tiurin had asked him t<) shng ihc inmtcr over 
the wail. Sliukov continur d his work. Even 
eight years in a camp did not (hangc his 
nature. “He worried about anything he could 
make use of, about cvciy scrap of work he 
iould do—nothing must be wasted without 


good reason”. That night they were fed in 
accordance with the work they had done. 
Some got six ounces, some nine, and Shukov 
twelve. When they reached the camp, he told 
Tsezar : “I’ll run straight to the parcels 
oflice and keep a place in line for you.” For 
that he got Tsezar’s tiowl also. Shukov did 
private jobs to get money, making slippers out 
of custonier.s’ rags--two rubles a pair—or 
patching torn jackets, price by agreement. 

Solzhentisyn has given vivid sketches of 
several prisoners. Many of tliem were ex- 
POWs, who passed as spies in their dossiers. 
Most of the prisoners are admirable, a few are 
rontcrnptible. W'ho would not like to work 
under Tiurin, the squad leader of the 104th ? 
Jki the squad he was a father ; for them he 
was a pawn. He was a true son of the Gulag 
and knew their ways through and through. 
As he was the one who fed (hem, he could 
make his men work even during the break. 
Blithe never made them woik fur nothing. 
He protected his men with his own chest of 
steel. (Jn iliat day, the authorities decided to 
send th(' 104th to the Socialist Way of Life, 
but Tiurin averted that danger. Alyosha, 
Shukov’s clean and tidy neighbour, was happy 
because he was in prison. 'Iherc he got time 
to think about bis soul. He spent all his 
Sundays praying with the otlnu’ Baptists. Tlicy 
shed tlie bardsbips of camp life like water olT 
duck’s b.iek. They had been given twenty- 
five years each for praying to God. Buinovsky 
was a former Commander who still couldn’t 
get his destroyer out of his system. As he was 
used to giving orders, he spoke to everyone as 
if in command. Though he had grown haggard, 
he kejn bis bearing. When the prisoners were 
frisked, he accused the guards of not behaving 
like communists ; and was awarded ten days 
in tlie vuard house. There were two Estonians 
who hung onto each other so closely that 
you’d think otic would suffocate unless he 
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breathed the same air as the other. They 
shared everything—One of them wouldn’t 
spend even a pinch of tobacco without consul¬ 
ting the other. Senka was the wisest of them 
all ; he would not leave anyone in a jam. If 
you show your pride too much, he said you 
arc lost, Tsezar was well off and got two 
parcels a month. He greased every palm that 
had to be greased, and woikcd in the office in 
a cushy job, as assistant to the rate inspector. 
Then there was Kilgas who never spoke with¬ 
out making a joke and was popular with the 
whole srjuad for it. He received two food 
parcels a month and looked as rudily as if he 
wasn’t in camp at all. 

Wc have nothing but contempt for the 
Barrack Comtnander, Dcr, and Felikov. The 
Barrack Commander was a thug with a crimi¬ 
nal record. Lvcryotic was afraid of him. He 
betrayed some of the prisoners to the guards 
and walloped the rest himself. Der was a 
foreman, who treated his fellow prisoners 
worse tlian dogs. Fetikov had three children 
at home but when he was sentenced they 
disclaimed him and his wile married again. 
So he got no help from anyone. He used to 
collect cigarctc butts, break them up and 
filter the unsmoked tobacco onto a piece of 
of paper and smoke it. He was a past master 
at cadging, but lacked the courage to swipe 
anything. As he was a lazy fellow, Tiurin sent 
him to a place where the number of blocks he 
handled was counted separately. 

Earlier people were lucky : everyone to a 
man got ten years. But from 1949 onward the 
standard sentence was twenty-five, irrespec¬ 
tive. Shukov’s term was nearly over, but he 
had hU doubts about it. Those zcks who 
finished their time during the war had all 
been "retained pending special instructions’ 
and had been released only in 1946. The law 
was made to stand on its head, and those 
serving three-year sentences were kept for 


m' 

another five. Corruption was rampant in the ’ 
camp. The prisoners were robbed at the 
place of work, in the camp and in the ware¬ 
house. And those who did the robbing did 
not swing picks. Those who swung the picks 
took what they gave them. Every zek who 
got a parcel had to give and give, starting 
with the guard who opened it. On this day, 
104th w.is cheated at the supply depot. Ins¬ 
tead of four twenty-five ounce loaves they got 
only three. The food supplied was fit only for 
animals. Usually they got magara twice a day. 
Oatmeal was considered as a treat. Generally, 
the evening stew was thinner than that at 
breakfast ; if they were to work, prisoners 
should be fed in the morning, in the evening 
they would go to sleep anyway, The prisoners 
slept on saw dust matresses as hard as boards 
from long wear. Only if the temperature was 
41* or less they were not sent out for work. 
On this day temperature was—17'5*. Apart 
from sleep, the only time a prisoner lived for 
himself was ten minutes in the morning at 
brcakhist, five minutes over dinner, and five at 
supper. The evening count ended at ten ; and 
at five O’clock next morning, they hounded 
you out of the bunk, witli the first clanging of 
the rail. Even on Sundays the prisoners were 
not allowed to rest. They’d invent something, 
fixing up baths, or building a wall somewhere, 
or cleaning up the yard. 

Why you might wonder, should prisoners 
wear themselves out, working hard, ten years, 
on end, in the camps ? They could 
refuse to work. To outsmart you they thought 
up work squads. Everything was so arranged 
in the camp that the prisoners egged one 
another on. If you worked hard you all got 
a bit extra ; if not you all croaked. If one 
was lazy, those who wanted that extra com¬ 
pelled him to work. 

Though the miserable condition of the 
prisoners in a Siberian concentration camp is 
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' vividly described it is the human beings who 
,attract more attention. Probably, Solzhcni- 
! tsyn, who had sufTered imprisonment for 
. eight years, began the novel with the intention 
\ of exposing the miserable condition of one of 
"Stalin’s forced-labour camps, but the artist 
in him diverted his attention, and he created a 
small almost flawless classic about the camp 
inmates. If the intention of the writer had 
been to attract the admiration of the West ; 
he would have described one day at IJst-Izhma 
where conditions were worse, and would not 
have selected the smartest prisoner, whose term 
was nearly over, as his title character, and 
narrated the events that look place in a red- 
letter day in liis life. More than that, there 
are only three direct references to the poli¬ 
tical situation in the novel : 

“In the room a prisoner shouted ; “D’you 
mean to say you think Old Whiskers (Stalin) 
will take pity on you ? Why, he wouldn’t 
tru.st his own brother. You haven’t a chance, 
you ass.” 


“They were an unlucky group too. What 
harm did they do anyone by praying to God ? 
Every damn one of them had been given 
twenty-five years.” 

“But for whose sake am I here ? Because 
we weren’t ready for war in forty-one ? For 
that ? But was that my fault ?” 

Popov complained that there was not even 
one ray of light in Solzhenitsyn’s picture of 
Russia. But the intention of the writer had 
never been to paint a picture of Stalinist 
Russia ; it was rather to tell a story about a 
concentration camp and its inmates. Their 
moments of sorrow as well as moments of joy 
are described. When they overtook the 
column from the machine works they were 
elated. “As elated as a rabbit when it finds 
it can ,«till terrify a frog”. At bed time, on 
that day, Shukov was in such good spiriw that 
somehow he was not in a mood for sleep. W'e 
should remember the fact that the novel ends 
on a note of satisfaction ; “A day without a 
dark cloud. Almost a happy day.” 



SMRITI AND BI5MRITI 

SIBNATH BANERTEE 


Kirki Port. 

On the 3rd day, we Jcached Kirki in our 
boat. There is a small Fort here and the 
Oxus enters here into Soviet Uzbekistan and 
both sides of the Oxus here are Soviet Land. 
We finally bade adieu to Afghanistan, from a 
distance of half the span of Oxus River. From 
here onwards, Afghanistan was not in our 
view at all. 

Tlie Fort was and is important from the 
point view of the defence of Soviet Land or 
Uzbekistan from the Oxus. It may also be a 
point of ofTensivc from Soviet Land. But in 
1920, it assumed much importance as this 
Fort of Kirki was besieged by the anti-Soviet 
Turkomans and in the ,successful defence of it 
some Indian Mahajareens took active and 
prominent part. There were about sixty 
Indian Mahajareens including Soukat Usmani, 
a colleague of mine in the Meerut Conspiracy 
(1930-34) and Rafiq Ahmad of Bhupal. The 
latter was honoured by the Soviet Land on 
the occasion of the Great October Revolution 
in 1967. The Indian Mahajareens about 60 
in number were given the dangerous task of 
defending the trenches, dug outside the Kirki 
Fort and on the bank of the Oxus. It was a 
difficult job, specially, because of the freezing 
cold there in mid winter. 

The defenders were about 300 Turkomans 
and 60 Indian Mahajareens and the besiegers 
were about 5000 strong, and about a similar 
number had assembled, across the river Oxus. 
The Fort was successfully defended till reinfor¬ 
cements came with guns by steamer to relieve 
the defenders and then to mount an offensive 
on the Turkoman rebels, who fled from both 
batiks pf the Oxus. 


This is part of history and Shaukat Usmam, 
gave some details in his book from “Peshawar' 
to Moscow”. 

Wc halted for the night under the shadow 
of the Fort of Kirki. We spent a few hours 
strolling on the streets of Kirki and around 
the Fort. Our desire to see the Fort from 
inside had to be given up due to the undesira¬ 
bility of probable complications in our plans’ 
to reach Moscow soon. We enjoyed the 
standard Eastern Muslim food i. e.. Follow,' 
Kabab, Curry etc. We saw the Russian 
Fishermen also at Kirki and in larger numbers.' 
We tried but could not find out, when a 
steamer would be available there. Journey by 
boat was no doubt very enjoyable but the 
delay in making arrangements for proceeding 
to Moscow, was a source of constant worry to , 
us. Therefore our eager enquiry about 
steamers, but we had no luck there either. 

Kirshi. 

Our next stop was at Kirshi, a few miles 
ahead, but we learnt that if wc left the boat 
and travelled by horse driven carriages, W’C 
could reach Charjui in a single night, and ■' 
from there it would be possible to travel by 
Railway which had been partly repaired from 
Tashkent and Bokhara up to that place viz. 
Charjui, an important Railway centre of that 
area. 

Road to Charjui. 

So bidding adieu to the boat and the river 
Oxus, we started in the evening from Kirshi in 
foui' carriages each drawn by a couple of ' 
horses towards Charjui. We were told that, 
that region had been freed from the Basmachis 
or Turkoman rebels or robbers. The open 
hackney carriages were driven by the coach- 
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’ roen for the whole night and the road was only 
> road in name, We danced in the carriages 
but because of the good meal we had taken 
at Kirshi, we were sleeping in the carriages. 
And then the coachmen started falling asleep 
iind the carriage horses also followed their 
/otamplc. The horses were moving on their 
dwn» as the coachmen were asleep, through 
waste land and the road we followed was an 
apology for a road. ,We ourselves and the 
coachmen were sleeping or at least dozing. 
The journey lasted throughout the night and 
the road was lit by the stars only. 

On several occasions, the carriages fell on 
their side together with us and our heavy 
luggage and also with the coachmen and the 
tiorses. The coachmen said the horses were 
falling asleep, inspite of the whips. Every 
time any carriage toppled over on its side, 
all the other carriages would also stop, till 
the upturned carriage was put back on the 
wheels again and all luggage put properly in 
the carriage and tied down safely. I also fell 
with the carriage once but was not injured 
nor was anyone else hurt during the whole 
night’s journey. Some carriages fell over this 
way 2 or 3 limes. In the late morning we 
arrived at Charjui, after haUing at a way side 
tea shop and taking our breakfast and easing 
ourselves in the open fields as real villagers 
do. 

Charjui. 

It was a town which was rapidly getting 
back to its normal ^nd former position of 
importance. It was more important then as 
troops and people from Moscow, Tashkent, 
Bokhara etc., could come up to that place by 
. Railway. Wc went to the Railway Station 
and kept our things in the Station, which was 
not fully repaired yet. But the sight of a 
Railway Station, with Engines, emitting 
ffnoke and moving to and fro for shuntihg, 
was a thrilling event for us. We felt much 


encouraged. The Iron Horses (which did. 
not sleep) revived our drooping spirits. Never 
before or after had the sight of a live engine 
had such an inspiring effect on my morale. 

Long and protracted negotiations started 
with Soviet and Railway authorities and the 
Devil knows how many other authorities. 
Ultimately, we got the clearance in the after¬ 
noon. We would be put in a ballast wagon 
and would be carried to the city of Bokhara 
in about two days—a distance of only about 
100 Kilometers. It was slow but much quicker, 
than any conveyance we had used so far after 
leaving Kabul. We had to load the wagon 
ourselves, as porters were not available. When 
we started carrying the luggage, some of 
them proved really very heavy, and most 
unfortunately, it started raining and snowing. 
The rain drops were falling, but in the air 
they were turned into clay like snow—neither 
snow flakes nor hail. They did not hurt, but 
our hands were benumbed with cold. By 
rubbing our hands briskly together, wc would 
get over the numb sensation. One half of 
a Wagon was allowed to us and our luggage 
almost filled it up. But we arranged our 
luggage so skilfully, that we could spread our 
beds on them and sleep ; which we did very 
soundly later on. 

To Bokhara by Rail. 

Because of the journey by Rail our worries 
had diminished by 90% and we could forget 
the Jolting of the ballast wagon in the hope 
of reaching Moscow soon. The span between 
the two rails, I noticed, was 6 feet and not 
5.6 as in Indian Railways, not to speak of 
meter gauge of 3.4 or the still smaller Martia*^s 
2'ft span. The speed was about ten to fifteen 
kilometers per hour, but the train stopped 
at almost all stations on route or even at 
other places in between the stations to CQllebt 
thfi empty wagons, atf along the, line, wbieh ^ 
had been left there <mthe down . 






. Joi^dc4 with rWU, couplings, wheels springs 
sleepers and all other kinds of railway mate-' 
dais. , The train also collected and posted 
men needed for the repair of the lines and 
making them serviceable, at least partly. The 
shunting of the empty wagons and tagging 
them to the Train took most of the time and 
at places, we had to wait for hours. There 
were a few Russian railway technicians at 
Charjui, but none at the way side stations, 
we passed our time in hope and expectations 
and time flew as if we were flying in an 
aeroplane. 

The villages were, as iu the rest of 
Uzbekistan, that we had seen from Termez 
onwards or for that matter, as in the environs 
of Kabul. The villagers lived in poor dwell¬ 
ings with thatched roof, with a few occasional 
brick built houses, with tiles on top. It was 
winter and no crops were in the fields and 
sheep were grazing there. The trees were 
leafless and the men and women were busy 
preparing for the lean winter months. Their 
dresses were of the old type, but the workers 
in railways had coats and trousers and old 
shoes, with no socks and of course no hats or 
ties, but only turbans. During the day, the 
children would flock round to see the ballast 
trains move on, with wonder in their eyes, 
just as in Indian villages. We could get 
fairly good meals on the wayside stations, but 
the waiting for hours started to get on our 
nerves. When the train moved, even at 
bullock cart speed wc would feel happy, but 
waiting motionless in the train proved very 
tiring. The villages of Uzbekistan, passed 
one by one in rapid or slow succession, before 
our eyes when the train was in motion, like 
scenes in a motion picture. We spent, as far 
as I remember, two nights and one day in 
the train. As each revolution of the wheel 
of the wagon, in which we were living, 
htought us nearer ,t<) Bokhara, the time passed 


rathtir swiftly. When nearing Bdkhata,' ^^ 
could see a change with better types of hot^i^' 
and surrounding gardens of the rich or tKk* 
rich landlords and officials. 

Bokhara 

At last we reached Bokhara, and we were 
very agreeably surprised to find a few official^ 
of the Government of Bokhara, who were at 
the Railway Station to receive us. It was 
about a week, after we crossed the Russo* 
Afghan Border at Termez and this was tho 
first time that we got any official recepliph 
worth the name. So long, we were on Our 
own and spending money of our own for our, 
living and transport. Our days of suspense 
were at last over after a week. We wete 
taken to a specious bunglow, which was given; 
to us for living. It had several big roonris, 
furnished with good and costly Persian 
Carpels. There was a beautiful garden round 
the Bunglow, surrounded by a wall and 
also a canal with running water, entering 
through an opening of the surrounding wall 
from one side and going out through another, 
as I had seen in Kabul and Mazare-I-Sharif 
and other places. This had belonged to some 
rich landlord previous to the Revolution and 
had been confiscated by the Government, and 
was being used as a Guest House for V. I. P.*s. 
So at last wc were recognised as V.I.Ps. The 
flower garden was in a bad shape, but none-; 
the-less, we felt, specially the Moulana, very 
happy at last, for being recognised and accep¬ 
ted as important guests of the Government. 

We were given rations for ail of us for nut 
food, as well as 2/3 servants for cooking and 
cleaning for us, we had to be in Bokhara for a 
week or so and we lived quite comfortably, 
freed both from economic and political stress. 

Shell Hit Mosque 

The first thing that attracted my attention 
after going to Bokhara, was that the biggest 
Mosque there had, two big holes in the 
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^00 foot tower, at about a height of 60 ft. 
These were caused by shelling by guns of the 
Altny of Revohition, when driving out the 
i^meer of Bokhara. Jt was caused by canon 
WUs aimed at ihe Fort. I wondered why no 
communal riot developed there, as a result of 
ihis damage (o the Mosque, which is usually 
!takcii as a sacrilege by the religious j)eoplc. 

why this was not repaired soon and kept 
so long as an open sore for all to see them. I 
leatnt that the shells fell accidentally while, 
shelling the fortress of (he Ameer whom the 
ordinary people simply detested for his 
oppression and also for living lavishly with 
his big harem of 3/4 hundred women, while 
the people starved. 

Reward of Bokhara 

The roads were broader and cleaner than 
in Kabul but were quite comparable other¬ 
wise. Bokhara was one of the most beautiful 
cities under the Moghul Emperors and one of 
them had promised a gift of bciiutiful Bokhara 
with grandiose Samarkhand, for the pleasure 
of seeing the dimple in the check of his 
beloved queen, who was a paragon of beauty. 
“I shall make a gift of Samarkhand and 

Bokhara.” Babaxe Samarkand Bokara he had 
proclaimed. 

The Persian poem raises one’s expectation, 
sky high, but in reality, what wc saw, could 
not by any stretch of imagination, be compar¬ 
ed with “Behest’* “Agar Das Dunia Behest Ast, 
,Hamin Asi.” 

“If there be any heaven on earth it is here. 
It is here”. 

These must have been the fiight of poetic, 
imagination of lovers, who were rich and 
perhaps, under the influence of .strong liquor. 

•Bokhara Ancient and Modern 

Bokhara was not only one of the most 
beautiful cities under the Magul Emperors, 
but it Was also an important centre of ancient 
Jjtiteriiational Trade, both North and South 
(Central Europe to India), but also East-West 


(China, Tibet to Persia, Arab, Turkey, Rome, 
etc.) It was the clearing house for trade for 
centuries and was the cause of its prosperity. 
Along with prosperity came development of 
culture, specially Islamic culture. In Islam 
there are two important books, one is of 
course, the Quoran Shareef, or the book 
containing the Revelations, through the 
mouth of Mahammad, Rasulalla, the Prophet, 
sent by God. 

The other is the Hadij, or Biography, the 
Record of the Life the Prophet. When the 
Qjiioran Shareef is silent on any point, devout 
Muslims, take their decisions from the Hadij or 
the life history of the Prophet, how he react¬ 
ed or behaved in a particular situation. These 
liave been kept on record by various persons 
from different countries, who were contempo- 
laries of the Prophet. These were collated 
by learned Muslims and two of the most 
reliable and exhaustive Hadijes were written 
by Muslim scholars of Bokhara. People from 
far and near used to come to Bokhara t<j study 
Islam. For centuries Bokhara was thus the 
most important religious and cultural centre 
for Islam, second only to Mecca Shareef. It 
w-as comparable to Baranasi of tlie Hindus. 
Moulana Obeidulla was most happy to visit 
the different Mosques which were the cultural 
centres, where hundreds of students used to 
come for higher studies in Islamic Religion 
from all over Asia and Africa. There were 
primary and secondary schools also. Mosques 
were not only places for worship, but also 
regular centres for studies. Collections in 
Mosques used to be spent for the students, 
wh o were taught not only free of charge, but 
all the expenses’ of their boarding lodging and 
dress were borne by the Mosque. The nu- 
merouus halls and rooms in the Mosque com-' 
pound served as their lodging and boarding 
houses. Moulana usually asked me to accqin‘> 
pany him, when he used to gd to, Mosqh^,.; 
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The t^Uks were mostly in Persian, which I 
Well, understood, but sometitnes in Arabic 
also, which was Greek to me. I don’t know 
exactly why the Moulana invariably chose me 
as his companion in those centres of Muslim 
religion and culture, which were invariably 
connected to or lodged in the Mosques. It may 
bc' because he did not wish to discriminate 
between his Muslim and Hindu companions or 
colleagues. Or perhaps he wanted to impress 
me with the ancient glory of Islam, or perhaps 
oth.ers were not much interested in these 
excursions, as they were more interested in 
sight-seeing. But his nephew was an excep¬ 
tions as Moulana needed him always for 
personal needs. I was most grateful for this 
and was really much impressed, by the ancient 
system of Islamic education and culture which 
then still persisted. The students studied not 
only the (^uaran Sharcef and the Hadijes, but 
also Philosophy, History, Geography, Mathe¬ 
matics, Science both preliminary and advanc¬ 
ed. The ages of students were from infants of 
5/6 yeans to adults of 25/30 years and a few 
much older. The higher students were in the 
Colleges or shall I say Universities of the 
mosques. This reminded me of the century old 
Tol or Chatuspathy we had in our own home, 
in Khulna. I noticed a little difference in 
Islam, the teaching institutions, were 
centered in mosques, whereas amongst the 
Hindus, the teaching institutions were not 
centered round any temple. It may be that 
there are so many sects, as Shaibas, Saktas, 
Baishnabs, that teachings had to bc indepen¬ 
dent of any temple or sect or cult, so that 

Hindu people of all sections could get their 
education thef'e. 

Moulana’s talks and enquiries were mostly 
about the Soviet System of Government and 
the reactions to it of the muslitus specially of 
teachers and students of Bokhara and surroun¬ 
ding Islamic countries 'and their people. It 
yum ntost favourable to the Soviets. 


Under the Cxars. 

Formerly, education, specially secondary ^ 
and higher education, was through the 
medium of Russian, which was compulsory. 
Studying books in Persian, which was the' 
mother tongue of the people was tab^o, 
except of course the religious books. Print-, 
ing books in Persian, needed Governments 
permission which was not easy to obtain. 
Though not actually forbidden, it was dis¬ 
couraged and difficulties were created for 
publication of books etc. in Persian, In this 
respect the Czars were more crude in their 
Imperialist' expansion than the British. Under 
the Soviets, the policy was reversed and. 
printing of books in Persian, was encouraged 
and financially helped. All education was, 
through the Persian language and learning 
Russian was optional and secondary. Books 
in Persian for studying History, Geography, 
Mathematics, Economics, Science etc., were 
non-existent and systematic and vigorous 
attempts were being made to print such books, 
specially text books for schools and colleges.. 
Moulana naturally did not like the anti- 
religious altitude of the Soviets, but he was 
very much impressed by this attitude 
followed in concrete action of the Soviets, in 
economic and cultural matters. 

Once we were sitting in the biggest MovSque 
in Bokhara (name I can not recall) but it had 
the tallest minar or tower about 100ft. high, 
which had been hit at two places by canon 
balls and had the gaping wounds visible above 
the other houses of the town and visible from 
miles away. Moulana asked mischievously, 

I suppose, what was their reaction to the 
sacrilege of damaging their Mosque Minar. 
The Moslem Divines instead of resenting it, 
were apologetic and explained that it 
happened only accidentally, while bombarding 
the fortress of the Ameer. The canons were 
fired no doubt by the Russian guns, and 
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jBpunnerSj but under the command of their 
Bokhara leader Khowja Faizulla. It had the 
desired effect also. As long as the guns 
were not brought by the Russians, on fervent 
request by the Khowja Faizullah, the Ameer 
though surrounded by the insurgents sat 
tight in the Fort, which was also his residence. 
It was difficult to take the Fort by direct 
assault and it would have been very expensive 
' in human lives. But when the guns boomed 
/^nd the shells fell in the Fort and on the Fort 
Walls the Ameer realised that his doom was 
near. He had either to surrender or escape, 
though it was risky. Being a clever man he 
chose the latter course ;ind at dead of night 
managed to escape, with some of his harem 
and fabulous hoard of gold, with the help of 
his soldiers, who w'cre still faithful. 

It was the acid test applied by the 
Moulana. It is always a sore point for any 
religious people, and specially for the 
Muslims, when their religious places are 
damaged or desecrated. Here the Russian 
Soviets passed the test with credit. Both the 
Maulana and myself w’erc deeply impressed 
by what we learnt in those Mosque interviews 


and discussions. These were the people, yhq ^ 
were most interested in Islamic religion, nhd 
culture and were in fact custodians of ^e 
same. When they took such a view point 
and an almost benevolent attitude to the 
anti-religious Bolsheviks, the attitude of the 
common men, who were more concerned, 

about their living, than religion, can be Well 
understood. 

What impressed the common man was 
that they had perfect freedom to say their 
prayers in the Mosques and outside and also 
to earn their living by trade, industry and 
agriculture. More-over the Russians in the 
Ameer’s employment were withdrawn and 
the Cabinet of Khowja Faizulla’s National 
Soviet did not include a single Russian. There 
were a few Russians as consultants and 
advisers, but not in any executive posts. 
There w'as a small contingent of Russian 
soldiers, only to train the Bokhara people 
in technical matters, as in using the 
modern big guns and machine guns etc. 
Formerly, the Ameer was virtually under the 
thumb of the Czarist officers, stationed there. 




SOCIAL JUSTICE OR SHOW-SOCIALISM ? 


Sreemati Indira Gandhi’s objective of 
removing poverty is nationally necessary and 
praiseworthy. But her methods are progres¬ 
sively appearing to be formulated by incapable 
bureaucrats, who can only think of getting 
more power in their own inefficient hands 
through a program of nationalisations in every 
branch of the nation’s economy. Added to 
this, tliesc bureaucrats have thought of a many 
pronged attack on wealth and incomes as an 
essential part of their propaganda and playing 
to the gallery. In this way they have thought 
of ceilings for owning house property, for 
incomes, for owning gold ornaments and so on 
and so forth. They have overlooked the fact 
that their objective is “Garibi Hatao” and not 
“Amiri Ilatao”, and that if all Amirs were 
reduced down to the economic level of the 
peasants, the unskilled workers and the street 
beggars ; the average per capita income of the 
Indian people will not exceed Rs. 300/- per 
annum. The main thing to achieve is increa¬ 
sing the total national product and not making 
propaganda gestures of redistribution of wealth 
and equalising wages and incomes. 
Mrs. Gandhi's advisers cannot think out any 
constructive program of increasing the nation’s 
production ; so they arc playing with their 
ideas of a show-socialism which will not, in any 
way, help the nation to have more and better 
food, clothing, housing, education or medical 
assistance. That they do not get what they 
shpuld is a grave social injustice which should 
bp rectified by efforts at increased production 
i^dier ^ian allowing governmental emplo¬ 


yees to get a stronger hold on the econowJp 
institutions of the nation. 

G. Rajagopalachari, whose experience and 
knowledge can not be questioned, has said 
“what the nation needs and should be promis¬ 
ed is social justice as stated clearly in 
the Constitution, not nationalisation of 
banks, expropriation of earnings, curfe 
on expansion of industries, all of which 
and allied suicidal programmes go under 
the comprehensive name of socialism. If 
the Old Congress does nothing more than 
repeating the same phantom plans which Iiavc 
given a majority to Sreemati Indira, the 
Congress (O) will only be strengthe ning 
Smt. Indira’s position and not achieving any¬ 
thing towards social justice.” 

If milkmen can mix water with their milk, 
food vendors and grocers adulterate their 
supplies, money lenders charge one hundred 
twenty percent interest and shop keepers exploit 
their poor buyers in a merciless and unscrupq- 
lous manner ; freely and blatantly ; what 
good will nationalisation of banks do ? Social 
injustice is rampant everywhere in India. 
Government officials and departments arc 
great offenders too. The police work hand in 
hand with law breakers, the courts hold up 
trial of cases fqr years, the railways destroy the 
economy through their mismanagement and 
the expensively organised administrative 
machinery function like a badly maintained 
and broken down machine. That being so, 
nipre power to bureaucrats or taking the 
advice of hair-brained party men cannot take 
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us anywhere. One thing is very clear. It is 
that we must establish social justice. And it is 
not through nationalisations, controls, ceilings 
or such like show-socialism that we shall 
succeed in achieving that objective. We must 
have a carefully prepared schedule of institu¬ 
tions, social habits, departmental practices and 
iniquitous conduct, ‘as found in the various 
fields of the life of the nation and then, 
proceed to elfeci reforms, boldly and without 
fear or granting of favours. Rajaji further 
said this mock socialism that is being offered 
to the Indian people will not achieve social 
justice. All the.se political and economic 


changes and manipulations made in the natn« 
of socialism will merely “expand the power 
of the State and reduce the freedom of the 
people, making them serfs under a totalitarian 
regime. The working classes in particular 
should realize this and understand the value 
of the guaranteed rights inscribed in the 
Constitution which are threatened by what is 
called socialism*’. Sreemati Indira is well 
known for her sense of realism and deep 
interest in the freedom of the people. She 
should not play into the hands of the 
bureaucratic power hunters who surround 
her. 


DREAM 

BIMAL JYOTI DAS 


Soft sunny dreams like silver clouds of autumn 
My hours of leisure fill. 

The subject of ipy dreams ne’er came to life, 
But the dream remaineth still. 

What then—my realist half sometimes asks— 
What then is the use ? 

The shy, idealist half no answer makes, 

But goes on courting the the Muse. 

The earth is full of gay and gaudy shows, 

But what is in the sky ? 

Yet the lark to earth is not conffned, 

Its pleasure is to fly. 



Indian and Foreign Periodicals 


How it Started 

The Swaraj^a luis .< precise accoiiiH of 

how ihe I'akislcini civil war started in a letici 
written by the C!alc:uita correspondent cd'the 
jouinal. It leads as follows. 

I'he pcofilc on this side; of the bordei are 
einhiUcied over the reign of lerroi that the. 
I’akistani anus lias unleashed in the eastern 
wing 111 the na rie of national integiaticui. A 
spontaneous hartal was obscrsed on March .U 
to expiess indignation ovei the brutal maniiei’ 
ill wlikh the Pakistan army has sought to 
suppress the unarmed pe.oplc. 

There was nothing in the six point piogia- 
mtne of Sheikh Nfnjibm-RclnTian whicli stood 
in llte way of Pakistan's continued existence 
as a single political eiiliiv. \\ li.il lie claimed 
for East Pakistan w.is pohtical-cimi-ei oiiomic 
atitonoiny witliiii the fiamework of a fedeia- 
tiou of Muslim Stalc-s as adumbrated in the 
i.ahorc re^ollltic) 1 l. Me shciwcd remarkable’ 
patience <md moderation in conlinnmg 
negotiation with President Yahya Khan even 
after the firing at Joydevpur. It is now clear 
that Presiden tYahya Khan’s vdsit to Dacca and 
his talks with the Sheikh for days togethei 
were ju.st a camoullagc to gain time for niili- 
lary preparations for putting down the Awarni 
League. The army in East Bengal was not 
considered adequate to deal with any uprising. 
In the course of negotiations, six ships carry¬ 


ing u oops aie slated to have anived. Since 
then roinfoicemenls are b<-ing tluwai every day. 

It will be wrong to call the uprising in 
I'.asi Bengal a civil wai. ll is now clear 
enongli ih.il the peojiles of the two wings of 
Pakistan liave not been integrated into a single; 
nationality. I’lie west (?xploit<’d the eastern 
wineg. What East Beng.il has sidlered from 
since 1947 is a peculiar form cjf c olonialism 
serving the’ interests o( West Pakistan's inili- 
laiist-bureaucralic-mdustrial complex. It is 
against tins colunialisin that 75 irnlion people 
aie now in ievolt. 

Ueiiscjiship imposed by the nnliiary autho¬ 
rities has c hoked all (low of new s and no clear 
idea c>f whai li.is liajipcned or is happening 
inside' l ast Bengal is available. But repoils 
sh]ipiiig iluoogli lilt-borders make it abundant¬ 
ly clear liiai the Aiinv is not finding it easy 
to control tlic siiuaiion. The “Baiigla Desh” 
as the ficcdom lighteis c-all it has risen to a 
man to resist the militarv might of West Paki.s- 
tan. kail and rorid c untnuiiications have been 
totally disrupted with bridges blown up and 
rails uprooted. East Bengal is a riverine 
country .\nd once the rains start things may 
be much more diflicult for the Army. East 
Bengal is separated from the we,stcrn wing of 
Pakistan by about a thousand miles and that 
is precisely, w'orking t<^ the advantage of the 
people of East Bengal. Even if the uprising 
is supressed by force, emotionally, (he two 
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wings appear to be drifting away from each 
other. 

The A(CC (R) Session in New Delhi 

“Sentinel” writing in Swarnjya says : 

The two-day session of the AlCC (Ruling) 
held during the week-end was a dull ritual. 
It acxoinplislied little and the speeches convey¬ 
ed nothing new to create the impression of a 
dynamic or iv-vilali/,ed organization. Though 
it was intended to be a “victor/” session; in 
the wake of the massive majority secured in 
the Lok Sal)ha poll, the session commenced 
on a subdued note. The proceedings came 
to a close half a day earlier for want of speak¬ 
ers as well as sulijccts. Right from the begin¬ 
ning it looked like a session thrust upon the 
delegates The lack of enthusiasm could be 
seen in the ratlier thin attendance registered. 

The main business carried out by the AICG 
(R) was to complete the formality of electing 
Mr. D. Sanjiviah to succeed Mr Jagjivan Rain 
as President. Mr Sanjiviah had already been 
made acting President by the Working Commi¬ 
ttee in anticipation of the formal election by 
the delegates. 

The Delhi session of the AICG was, for 
the most part, a get together to shower congra¬ 
tulations on each other on the “massive” 
victory won at the polls. Mrs Gandhi paid 
tributes to Mr Jagjivan Ram for guiding the 
Congre.ss at a critical time (her thoughts were 
mostly about the split) and leading it to victory 
at the polls. Mr Jagjivan Ram, in his turn, 
thanked the people for returning the party 
with such great strength. He told the party 
that the credit for achieving the big victory 
belonged to Mrs Gandhi whose dynamism and 
tirclc.ss energy had brought the unprecedented 
success for the party. The people, he said, 
had voted for her leadership and the party’s 
p^igrammes of socialist advance. 


Not to be outdone, Mr Ohavan took the 
floor to supplement the compliments. He 
described Mrs Gandhi as the “architect” of 
the big Congress (R) victory which was due 
as much to the brilliant leadership they had 
as to the confidence among the people that 
here was a party that believed in “action” and 
was serious about implementing its 10-point 
programme. The people had no faith in the 
assurance of other parties. The result was 
that the other parties were routed. 

The resolution on, “Pledge to the people”, 
in fact turned into a pledge of loyalty to the 
Prime Minister by different speakers, 
Mr Ghavan setting the tone. The only other 
important resolution approved was the one 
expressing full sympathy with the people of 
East Bengal who were fighting stubbornly to 
resist the military dictatorship of General 
Yahya Khan. Mrs Gandhi cautiously avoided 
the issue of recognition of “Bangla Desh” 
but otherwise extended the full sympathy of 
the people of India, in line with the unanimous 
resolution adopted by the Lok Sabha. 

Coal Mining, a “Sick Child” 

Goal Mining is a major industry of India 
in point of persons employed, value produced 
and its importance in the nation’s economy. 
1974 will see the 2(K)th anniversary of this 
industry. The Government of India however 
handles the affairs of this major industry in a 
manner which is typical of the government’s 
near sighted and bungling ways. H. N. 
Mookherjee the Chairman of Indian Mining 
Federation made certain revelations which 
are interesting and are quoted below from the 
Coal Field Tribune : 

Chairman of the Indian Mining Federation 
Shri H. N. Mookherjee in his address in the 
58th Annual General Meeting of the Fedefa-* 
tion held in Calcutta on March 26, described 
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the year 1970 as the “worst ever year in the 
Coal Mining Industry.” He showed statisti¬ 
cally that industrial production was virtually 
at a standstill during the period owing mainly 
to widespread labour unrest leading to a loss 
of 27 million man-days and an estimated loss 
in production of Rs. 150 crores. 

Coal production in 1970 was said to be 
only 75.8 million tonnes as against 79.6 million 
tonnes in 1969,—a fall of 3.8 million tonnes. 
Quoting estimates of rhe Coal Clontrollcr’s 
Organisation Shri Mookherjee stated that coal 
production would be approximately 5.4 million 
tonnes less in the current year 1970-71 than 
80 million tonnes produced in 1969-70. There 
is thus little chance to achieve the estimated 
coal production target of 93.5 million tonnci 
in 1973-74 that is at the end of Fourth Plan, 
hrequent scuttling in production target may 
have serious repercussion in Coal Industry so 
iar as, particularly, in respect of employment 
potentialities are concerned. The target at 
the end of Fourth Plan is a})prelicnded by the 
Industry to be further reduced to 85 million 
tonnes. Phis will leave no opportunity for 
fresh employment in Coal Industry, when 
employment is essential to contain growing 
indiscipline and lawlessness, and frustration 
amongst the unemployed youths. 

Coal Industry is often (jUf»fed as “Sick 
Child”. “That tlie Covernment is fully seized 
of the fact is proved by the appointment of 
one expert body after another for a close 
clinical investigation of the Industry’s sickness. 
The experts have done their work expertly 
and submitted reports that, if acted upon, 
might have put the industry on the way to 
recovery. But the Government in its selective 
wisdom has picked up for implementation 
only such recommendations of the experts as 
suited at the moment. Meanwhile, the sick 
child continues to be sick and may soon 
become ^ subject not of clinical but of post 


mortem examination What is more curious 
is that, the National Coal Policy is yet to 
come. 

Main crisis which is faced by Coal Industry 
is the lack of remunerative selling price of 
coal since decontrol in 1967, Prices of cement, 
iron and steel, explosives, wire ropes and 
other store materials which are indispensible 
to run a mine arc rising year to year. Various 
taxes and cesses of the State (Jovernment and 
electricity rates are said to he on the increase. 
Various rates of wages and V. D. A. are on 
the increntcntal scale. Naturally, cost of 
production, also increase in price of coal is 
not commensurate with the leaping cost of 
production. Consequently profitability de¬ 
clines leaving no reserve fund to develop, 

The problem of problems in the past year 
was the Railway coal transport muddle. An 
unprecedented crisis in r.iil transport resulting 
in all time record of coal stircks at the Pitheads 
amourrtiug to about 9 million tomics lorked 
up working capital to tfic tune of aliout Rs. 32 
crores. Magnitude of coal transport muddle 
is evident from the fact that against the mini¬ 
mum supply of 5100 wagons over ICaslern 
Railway and 1900 wagons on the .S. R. Railw'ay 
a day, according to Sliri Mookherjee, gnaran- 
fced by the R.iilw.iys themselves, the average 
rlaily supply of wagons iii 1970 was said to be 
only 4413 wagons over the Faslcrn Railway 
and 1473 over S. E. Railway. 'I'he position is 
said to have further worsened over the Eastern 
Railway. The average supply of wagons 
irr January this year was said to have beett 
4218 while in February it came down to 3781 
only. 

This shortfall irr wagon supply has com¬ 
pelled the producers to restrict production 
and consumers too were compelled to reduce 
their inventory. As the level of stocks goes 
down at the consumers’ end the producers’ 
Pitheads are jampacked practically leavirrg no 
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space lo clump any more coal. Many indus¬ 
trial units like engineering works, cement 
sugar and paper Taetorics and textile mills 
cither have slowed down llieir pioduction and 
in some eases, even closed down due to shor¬ 
tage, of coal. E\en in Dellri alone about fifty 
percent of tin- 320 working biick kilns w'erc 
closed owing to sbortage of coal which )ther- 
wise w’ould have worked full season. 

Performance of tlie Railways is dephiiable 
despite modernisation. Railuacs liave diesc- 
li-scd and ele< tnlied most ol ilieir tracks, 
introduced box wagons, remodelled and cx- 
})anded their various yards in order to increase 
operational tlfit iency and turrrout of wagons. 
But in practical field, no tangible result is felt. 
Tt is curioits to think that rlespite so much 
change to increase opr rational efficiency, a 
W'agon is said to remain idle for 19 he^urs in a 
day. A Hue specimen of oper.itional elhciency 
indeed while coal .stocks are accumulating in 
the colliery Pitheads. 

The worst crisis ewer (loal Industry had to 
face in August, 1970 was the strike; by the 
workers of the explosive factory at (iomia. 
Indian Explosives I-td. who are the monopoly 
nianufactureis of permitted explosues in their 
(iornia far lory and as such, the str ike actually 
paralyzed the whole of the Coal Industry in 
the conniry when the workers went on wildcat 
strike in August last year and held the (.ouritry 
to ransom. The current demand for explo¬ 
sives according Shri Mookherjee “is estimated 
at 33,000 tonnes as against the prodrtclion of 
28,000 tonnes.” The piohlem tints basically 
relates to a severe iitibalam e between demand 
and supply, 'I’o add fuel lo this, strike by the 
workers of this monopoly manufacturers 
threatened the country’s progress to a stop by 
hitting at the root, i. e. Coal. •Politicking in 
sifijch a vital point at the cost of the country’s 
c^o^r^iss is a dangerous game and the very 
ci^ence of the Coal Industry was left at the 


mercy of a liandful of misguided workers. 
Covernment, however, appears to have realised 
the reality and now proposed to set up a new 
explosive factory in the public sector. What 
is .suggested is--the proposed new factory should 
be sot up somewhere in a place between 
Dhanbad and Asansol Ijccausc Jharia and 
Ranigmige Coalfields are the biggest consumers 
of permit Led explosives. 

Deceit Practised by Political Parties 

(iora writing in The Atheist about the ink 
mark jiut on the fitigers of voters says ; 

What does all this means ? 'I’he election 
Connihssion has not only to face the difliculties 
of etiabling the mass of illiterate voters lo 
exercise their franchise, but it has now lo face 
the deeeilful tricks of the political parties. It 
i^ a shame lo the political parties. I be black 
ink mark on the linger of the voter is a stigma 
on the reputation of the political paities. 1 he 
political parties instead of lielping the Eleetiuii 
Commission hi easting the vote.s, put a .spoke 
in the workings of Election Commission. The 
political parlies arc teaching deceit lo the 
voters instead of imjiarting honest politica 
education. The sooner the politioal partie: 
go, the earlier hotiesty can be re-established. 

'I’he ink mark stays on my finger as '< 
ronstatii reminder of the need to blot out thi 
political parlies. 

1000 Year Old Seeds Sprout 

The following was published in Polish Fad 
on File : 

Polish archaeologists have grown a plai 
from seeds one thousand years old ? Th 
plant is only twelve centimetres high so fa 
It does not resemble any plant known so fa 
Its intensively green leaves arc shaped like tir 
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horse shoes. Numerous buds indicate it will 
continue to develop. 

The seeds from the Boguslaw Abramck, an 
archaeologist of the Wielun District Museum, 
Lodz Voivodship, grew this mysterious plant, 
were found at a medieval cemetery, in a well 
preserved grave. The seeds look something 
like those of white mustard but are very hard. 

The VVichim plant sprouted only a week 
after it was sown in a flower pot containing 
soil enriched with mineral compounds. It was 
put on show at this year’s exhibition of archa¬ 
eological finds organised by the Wichiti 
District Museum. 

Peoples Liberation Army and 
Chinese Politics 

Tliotnas (). Payne, writing in Current 
Developments .about China’s progress after the 
set b.ack of the Cultural Revolution, says : 

Most indicators pointed to continued im¬ 
provement in conditions in mainland China in 
1970. The greatest progress, as in 1969. was 
in the eeonomic field and in the restoration of 
public order. In bfith these ari'as tlic Chinese 
populace seemed to respotul posiiividy to 
Peking directives aimed at a return to pre- 
Cultural Revolution normality. In oilier 
fields, however, in which the regime sought to 
create new norms, it encountered formidable 
resistance and obstacles not only among the 
population as a whole hut within its owm 
councils as well. 

The problems facing the Chinese leader¬ 
ship are manifold, not the least of which are 
the difficulties inherent in the task of moder¬ 
nizing an enormous underdeveloped nation. 
These would be difficult for any government 
to cope with and, ork the whole, Maoist 
precepts and compulsions have not made them 
more tractable. In additian, China is still 
suffering the aftereffects of the Cultural 


Revolution. The factionalism, animosities, 
fears and suspicions engendered by the 1966- 
1968 period have not yet been put aside and 
the Party and Government apparatus remains 
disorganized, jiarticularly below the national 
level. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
regime’s directives and programs in 1970 were 
implemented in an uneven manner at the grass 
roots. 

These [problems were compounded by the 
fact that the ruling group itself remains, 
divided, even though it removed its major 
political enemies ov'er two years ago. The 
lines of division are complex and drawn 
between radicals and moderates, civilians and 
military incji, and between regionally and 
centrally-based power holders. High level 
policy differences weie evident in Peking’s 
failure to disclose the rank-order of Politburo 
knetnf^ers. in the eontinin'tl absence of at least 
one of thcic memi)ers. in the [ji olonged delay 
in holding a .Nation.il Pc^uple’s Congress, and 
in the s agiie. eoinjn omising ciuality of many 
official diieetives and pronounrements. 

The Peojkli.’s Liberation Army (PLA) 
remained the major source of stability and 
(ohcsion in CInna and w.is the only national 
system ('f cennmand vvhieh lernaiiied intact. 
But the PliA is inn monolithic ; it loo shows 
signs of being divided along regional, genera¬ 
tional, doctiiiul and seivicc lines. Nonethe¬ 
less, it seems tied together by a strong sense of 
identity as a naiionai elite, committed to 
preserving the unity and integrity of the nation 
and responsive in large measure to direction 
from the Center. In particular, the PLA high 
command appears to agree that it is in the 
best interests of their service to line up 
together bcliind Defence Minister Lin Piao, 

In 1969, as new non-military Party and 
Government organs were established, it seem¬ 
ed possible that the PLA might progressively 
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disengage from the civilian sector. Instead, 
its visible presence and political power grew 
wen more in 1970. The PLA is heavily 
tcprescnted in the Party Central Committee 
and, of even greater importance, in the CCP 
Politburo. It is the dominant partner in 
most Revolutionary Committees at the pro¬ 
vincial level and below, and it has apparently 
played a commanding role in the rebuilding 
of the civilian Party apparatus at the grass 
roots. 

Party rebuilding proceeded very slowly in 
1970, and not until year end was the first 
Provincial Party Committee established. PLA 
men were named to the new Party Commi¬ 
ttees, and it sccm.s likely that the military will 
see to it that these Committees arc staffed by 
personnel on whom they can rely. Under the 
new PRfJ draft Constitution, which surfaced 
in November, the PLA will also be permanent¬ 
ly cstablislied at the ministerial level in Peking. 

Mao I'sc-tung’s own attitude toward the 
PLA's commanding presence remains unclear. 
During the past year, however Mao was not 
away, sulking in some retreat outside of 
Peking as he has done in the past when dis¬ 
pleased with domestic developments and 
planning counter-moves. Instead, he was 
unusually active publicly, more often than 
not with Lin Piao at his side. Lin, like the 
PLA itself, was portrayed in national media 
a.s a paragon of Maoist virtue and loyalty. 
The draft PRC Constitution, in ^nshrines 
him on a political pinnacle aldn^’v^b-'Mao. 

■■ ' 

Reasons Behind the Ceylonese UTpheii^^j^ 



We reproduce below portions pf ^a'd^tcr 
tvritten by M. G. Pillai to the,New Statesman. 

“On the face of it, the present crisis in 
Ceylon presents the paradox of a left-wing 
government menaced by a left-wing movement. 
In fact it is a confrontation between the landed 


gentry and upper middle Class, with its tight 
hold over the island’s political and public life, 
and the large body of landless, unemployed, 
underemployed, largely educated masses. For 
the present, the latter have as their leaders a 
group of discontented students calling them¬ 
selves the Janatha Vimuthi Peramiina (People’s 
Liberation Front). Popularly known as the 
Che Guevarists, the now banned Front 
blames Ceylon’s troubles on the cynicism with 
which successive governments of whatever 
ideological label have glossed over its ba.sic 
problem —galloping unemployment. 

“Ceylon’s elite which.dominates virtu¬ 

ally every aspect of political life, is now 
being brought to task for its refusal to over¬ 
haul an outdated educational system more 
suited to training clerks than technicians. And 
ironically, the situation is worsened by a 
welfare system which provides among other 
things free education from kindergarten to 
University. Ceylon now has 700,000 unem¬ 
ployed, Including 15000 graduates. The three 

Universities add another 2000 graduates 
annually. 

“This represents 22 percent of the total 
work force of between 18 and 60, but does 
not lake in the underemployed. It is this 
group which forms the support base of the 
current insurgency, the bard core of which is 
no more than a few hundreds—undergraduates 
postgraduates and a handful of women. 

“The public service.is the main industry 

of Cylon, but the government can take in 
only a small fraction of graduates every year 
there is little avenue open to the graduate 
for alternate jobs. Those lucky enough must 
be content with doing menial jobs on the tea, 
rubber and coconut plantations. However, 
even in the plantations, difficulties are setting 
in. Tea, which provides the country with 
65 per cent of its foreign exchange earnings, 
has taken a hard knock on the world market 
in the past live years. 
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-i’' ‘fHierc is still considerable doubt about 
' lOui movements real ideological links. They 
•liave been .denounced as vehemently as pawns 
df the extreme Right as they have been 
accused of the extreme Left. Some draw 
parallels between the Front and the Naxalitcs 
of India, this no doubt reinforced by the fact 
that its now detained leader, Rohana Wijewera 
,1(vas expelled from Moscow’s Patrice Lumumba 
University for his pro-Chinese attitudes. 

“In any event, the movement appears to 
have gained considerable support in the 
countryside. This is where the threat to the 
present government—-and by extension the 
whole ruling class—lies. The new-style leaders 
donot have ‘safe’ LSF^ or Oxbridge back¬ 
grounds. They come from working class 
homes and get their inspiration from Moscow, 
Peking and Pyonyang. They have none of 


the inhibitidns of even the' jtpost; 
Ceylonese politicians tO'-day, including ‘l4ic 
communists and Trotskyists, who balsically arc 
still prepared to work within a framework of 
Parliamentary Democracy and even participate 
in coalition governments, 

“Ironically, the Front supported 
Mrs. Bandaranaike in her successful election 
bid last year, mainly because of her policies 
of bank nationalisation and agrarian reform. 
The Front saw in them a means of creating 
sufficient additonal jobs.But the govern¬ 

ment has shelved the bank nationalisation 
programme for the moment. Agrarian reform 
is now in tlie hands of the parliamentary 
draftsmen, but progress is slow, if only because 
of opposition from witliin (he cabinet, includ¬ 
ing Mrs. Bandaranaike, who herself owns big 
tea and rubber plantations.’’ 
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Critics of Rebel Bengalis 

The followers of Sheikh Mujibur Rchmaii 
arc not very popular with the Pakistanis 
(West), the Chinese, the Anglo-Americans, 
the Russians, the Indian communists of certain 
types and with the Bengali Muslim Tjcaguers, 
the Jcmaict-el-Uleniitcs and other supporters 
of the established order. The Pakistanis (West) 
do not like them for the simple reason that the 
Awami League has been a political and moral 
challenge to their lawless exploitation of the 
75 million Bengalis of East Bengal. Tlic 
Chinese and the Anglo-Americans have been 
unconditional supporters of the military 
dictatorship of Pakistan in so far as the 
autotrats of Pakistan supported the unprinci¬ 
pled actions of these powers in the manner 
of a unquestioning and faithful servant. When 
China, occupied Indian territory to build 
connecting roads- with their Western Asian 


domains, Pakistan “gave” them much land 
which had been within Pakistan occupied / 
Kashmir. Pakistan also allowed the Americai&’ 
to use Pakistani air fields to operate their spy 
planes and also to organist; their spyings in 
Asiatic Russia about which very little is known 
in the outside world. The British have been’' 
the creators of Pakistan and their purpose in . 
setting up this splinter slate by amputation of 
certain parts of India was clearly one of loW - 
diplomacy for the reason that the BridiUs,' 
propagated the two nation theory (Hindu and , 
Muslim) which was the basis of the partition of 
India and was utterly false, as has been proved 
to the hilt by what has happened in East- 
Bengal. Here the West Pakistanis have been, 
trying to dominate and exploit the £asl^,■ 
Pakistan people who are utterly difFercht frcnl'' 
the Western Pakistani group in race, langiuage 
and culture. The West Pakistanis tbo ape 
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inil, racially and linguistically alike as they 
of Punjabis, Pathans, Sindhis, Baluchis 
and immigrants from other parts of India who 
profess Islam and speak I.irdii and various 
Other languages ijf the sub-continent. The 
Bengalis of East Pakistan had given a fair trial 
to Pakistan’s alleged Muslim riatioii theory ; 
but they soon found out that the Muslim 
nation was just a camouHage for forcing the 
various races of Pakistan to aecept a Punjabi 
led dictatorship of rnilitan type which tried 
to utilise all resources of the couiurv mainly 
for tlic betterment of seleeied regions and for 
the arlvantage of particular cliques .ind cote¬ 
ries. Even wJierc questions of life and death 
of thousands arose jn East Pakistan, which 
required extensive dykes and breakwater walls 
to protect the peoples’ bves and propertic.s 
from cyclones and tidal bores, the military 
autocrats ignored siic.b nt;ed.s and spent al! 
available lands for lieautifying Islamabad 
(Rawalpindi) or for granting an enjoyable 
standard of living to tliC ofiic'.als of Pakistan 
who were mainly non-Bcngalis. East Pakistan- 
Jute and Tea exports howevei carried th<- 
major portion of the foreign exchange earnings 
of Pakistan. 

In these circumstances, the Bengalis of 
East Bengal found thtil their share of the 
“advantages’" of belonging to an artificially 
created state was utter insecurity and maxi¬ 
mum exploitation by the militaiyjunta which 
ruled Pakistan. Their leader, Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman, therefore started agitation for the 
abolition of martial law administration and 
for the establishment of a democratic regime 
in East Bengal. The urgency of this was 
magnified by the callous inaction of the 
martial law administration after the great 
cyclone in East Bengal, when the striken 
population were left without any help or 
aMistaitce for weeks, although the World 
emphasised the necessity for succour widely 
and in great detail. It is believed that even 


resources provided by generous outsiders for 
the benefit of the victims of the cyclone were 
utilised by the m.artial law administrators for 
military purposes. 

Sheikh Mujibur Rehman cooperated with 
General Yahya Khan as much as he could ; 
but the general was hardly in the mood to 
reciprocate in this field. He ordered elections 
apparently only for the appeasement of public 
opinion ; but when his nominees were 
defeated utterly by theAwami I.caguc nominees, 
he lost no linn in aliai.king the prominent 
scctioiLs of the anti-martial law civil popula¬ 
tion with a view to liquidate all opposition to 
his military might. Pretending to hold a 
conference he arrested and carried off Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman from Dacca to Islamabad 
in fetters and let loose a fierce and bestial 
reign of terror on the educated classes of Siast 
Bengalis in which 50(XK)-pcrsons were massacred 
in hours in Da(;c..i autonu whom were 
thous.ands of hand picked acailcmicians, 
litcrateurcs, poets, composers, lawyers, doctors, 
teachers, engmeers and students. School boys 
were lined up and machine gunned, profc.ssors 
and teachers were picked out and shot, girl 
students were abducted in their hundreds and 
handed over to the soldiers of Yahya Khan 
and worker’s dwellings w'ert burnt down and 
the fleeing residents forced back into the 
flames in a sadistic manner which has no 
parallel in history for its inhuman ferocity. 
After tliat initial carnage ; killing, arson, 
rape and the chasing out of lawful residents 
of towns and villages continued unabated until 
the number of killed exceeded half-a-raillion, 
abducted women could be counted in tens 
of thousands and people forced out of their 
homeland into neighbouring countries were 
estimated to be over six million. 

In these circumstances when Sheikh 
Muj ibur Rehman is criticised for acting in a 
manner which is breaking up the Palustapi 






nation one has to point out that the Sheikh 
had at no time propagated any ideas of 
dissolution of Pakistan. He merely wanted a 
democratic civil gfovernment run by an elected 
majority and Yahya Khan bad followed 
similar ideas until he suddenly decided to 
continue with his military autocracy. The 
shooting and the breaking up of the civil 
set up of East Pakistan was not carried out by 
Shekh Mujibur Rehman’s men but by the 
soldiers of Yahya Khan. ’Fhe same soldiers 
Itave deliberately carried out a plan of which 
the aim was to reduce the Bengali population 
of East Pakistan (Hindu and Muslim) so far 
down as would make the Bengalis a minority 
in Pakistan. The chasing out of six million 
persons was one way of achieving this objective. 
The Pakistan radio is constantly reiterating 
that the refugees from that country do not 
number even a hundred thousand ; which is 
a mere preliminary to their planned rehual to 
readmit the refugees back into Pakistan. 

Another criticism that one hears is that the 
Sheikh's followers started the fight in Dacca. 
At midnight on March 25, 1971 the Sheikh 
was holding a conference with Yahya Khan. 
The fight started at that hour and that wa.s 
the hour when the Sheikli was arrested and 
carried away by plane to Islan)ahad. The 
preplanned massacre of Bengali’s also took 
place at the same time. These facts prove 
conclusively that the whole guilt rested on 
Yahya Khan’s men. There are numerous 
neutral witnesses who have testified to the 
truth of these happenings. 

Any responsibility for the disintegration of 
Pakistan should belong firstly to those who 
created that state by falsely assunung the 
existence of a Muslim nation in India. The 
Panjabis, the Pathans, the Baluchis, the 
Bengalis, the Sindhis and the Urdu speaking 
Muslims were not of one race or one cultural 
group. The Punjabis tried to dominate all 


other Muslims of Pakistan and the disintegri^ ' 
tion of that loosely knit political body took 
place naturally due to the selfishness of the ' 
military clique which ruled Pakistan. The 
terrorism practised by Yahya Khan’s men has 
made the reintegration of Pakistan an impo¬ 
ssibility. 

Pretention of Normalcy in Bangladesh 

When big power's decide to ignore facts 
and to condone great crimes against hu man 
communities they pretend that nothing un¬ 
usual has happened and hope that they will 
succeed in letting things blow over by their 
deliberate policy of putting the telescope to 
their blind eye. Tlie Bangladesh affair is a 
terrible crime against humanity committed by 
the military rulers of Pakistan and their vic¬ 
tims are the 75 million Bengalis of East 
Pakistan the majority of whom arc Muslims by 
religion. General Yahya Khan’s soldiers have 
shot down thousands of innocent men, women 
and children, raped thousands of women, set 
fire to entire built up residential areas, shelled 
towns and villages occupied solely by non- 
eombattant civilians, poisoned wells, destroyed 
crops and generally terrorised the people of 
Easi Bengal to an extent which has forced 
about six million of them to flee their home¬ 
land. 

This Is not something that has Just happened by 
force of circumstances. It is a great crime 
deliberately committed by the organised forces 
of an established Government which is a 
number of the United Nations Organisation. 
And the big powers, particularly China and 
America, are trying to allow this mass viola¬ 
tion of human rights and criminal orgy of 
sadistic excesses to go unpunished and be even 
expunged from the pages of recorded history ; 
by not taking notice of facts. The powers are 
behaving as if things have just happened and the 
Pakistan Government have not aided, abetted, 
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condoned, committed, planned and ordered 
.^'tjbe carrying out of a diabolical scheme of 
; barbarous genocide and suppression through 
.frightfulness of the entire population of a 
country which has been an integral part of 
.'Pakistan. The military rulers of Pakistan 
represent only a small minority of the people 
of that country. They wish to rule and 
exploit the vast majority of the peoples of 
Pakistan by contradicting in action all recog¬ 
nised principles of human rights and rules of 
morality observed by human communities. 
The people of Bangladesh, that is East Pakistan, 
donot wish to he ruled autocratically nor to 
be exploited by the military minority of West 
Pakistan, as if the people of East Pakistan 
were the slaves and serfs of the soldiers of 
Pakistan. General Yahya Khan had agreed 
to abolish the martial law administration of 
Pakistan and to introduce democratic rule in 
the country. But he cancelled tlicse plans, 
after holding elections, when he found lie 
would have no control over a democratic 
government of Pakistan. He therefore played 
for time by holding conferences for allegedly 
discussing term.s and conditions of handing 
over power to a civil government and tilled up 
East Pakistan with soldiers hurriedly imported 
from the Western provinces of Pakistan. He 
then ordered the mass killing of the Bengali 
intelligentsia of East Pakistan and the rape, 
arson, abduction and other acts of terrorism 
followed as natural adjuncts of that plan of 
genocide. 

Now, if the six million refugees have to be 
resettled in East Bengal ; that cannot be done 
with Yahya Khan’s soldiers holding adminis¬ 
trative power in that region. For no refugees 
will go back while military rule prevails there, 
“They will be butchered” as Mrs. Gandhi has 
said. And the Bangladesh guerrillas will 
continue to fight Yahya Khan’s soldiers with a 
view to oust them from East Bengal. The 
pretention, therefore, that is now going on 


with the convinance of the UNO, that 
normalcy either exists or will exist soon in 
East Bengal and that the six million refugees 
will begin to trek back to their home land ; 
is based on totally false assumptions. The 
refugees will never go back, nor will they be 
allowed to go back by Yahya’s soldiers while 
the latter arc in power in East Bengal. The 
war in Bangladesh also will not stop while 
Yahya’.s men are in occupation of that terri¬ 
tory. So'thc UNO or the powers would be 
wasting their time and money to settle this 
affair by ignoring the vital facts of the case 
which arc (1 the demand for abolition of the 
military dictatorship m Pakistan and ^,2} the 
demand for establishing a democratically 
elected civil government in that country. 
The third fact which has to be 
acknowledged, is that there vs a war 
on betw’ccn Yahya Khan’s soldiers and the 
Bangladesh guerrillas which will n<it just stop 
if some convincing lies arc propagated by the 
powers for their own satisfaction. 'Phe 
guerrillas are over a hundred thousand in 
number and have procured light .and medium 
arms in good quantities. 'Phey are increasing in 
number everyday and arc procuring more arms 
through their sympthisers in Asia and Europe, 
In the circumstances the military dictators of 
Pakistan cannot win this war by ignoring the 
existence of the Bangladesh army. Nor by 
placating America, China or the UAR. 

Chavan’s Budget 

Mr. Chavan’s Budget is based on the 
principle of increasing taxes on whatever can 
bear the increased burden. So naturally he 
has gone for Increasing taxes on goods and 
services which a wide class of consumers 
require to maintain their standard of living. 
Travelling and freights have been hit a parti* 
cularly hard blow. This will lead to increase 
in prices of general consumer goods in so far 





as cost of transportation has a direct bearing 
on prices, wages and cost of production. 
Increased tax on cigarettes, finer clothing, 
alcoholic heverages etc. will also lend to sym¬ 
pathetic rise in the prices of necessary luxury 
goods which have to be purchased and used.by 
middle class people. Soap, for instance, may 
not be a necessity of life for the very poor 
people, but for the middle class consumers 
soap is a must. The budget therefore will 
increase middle class cost of living to a notica- 
ble extent and cause all salaried people earn¬ 
ing between Rs. 150—450 per month to 
demand higher salaries within a very short 
time. We cannot call the budget constructive 
in so far as it is likely to hatnper production 
and the smooth (low of economic forces. All 
persons who use petrol driven vehicles for 
their work will have to face increased expenses 
•of running such vehicles which may turn out 
to be as high as 25% on the previous expenses. 
A government which pins its faith in state 
capitalism ; but cannot make state manage¬ 
ment of industries profitable, has to depend on 
reckless taxation to meet its evergrowing need 
for more revenue. It should, but it cannot 
make its economic undertakings yield increas¬ 
ing profits. 

Yahya Khan’s Lies 

Pakistan’s military dictator Yahya Khan is 
telling those who are foolish enough to listen 
to him that only about 40000 persons have left 
Pakistan to seek refuge in India. The real 
figure is 6,000,000 vdiich is 150 times more 
than what Yahya Khan puts it at. Most of 
the lies broadcast by the Pakistan radio are 
similarly unbelievable and fantastic. The 
military rulers of Pakistan tell the world that 
administration is functioning normally in East 
Bengal. The fact is that about half the towns 
in that part of Pakistan have regular curfew 
auid the Pakistani soldiers mostly stay in their 



cantonments for fear of attacks. by 
commandos of Bangladesh. About 50000 ^ 
villages out of 65000 have no connection liiddi 
the martial law administration of Pakistan.'^ 
.Some of these village.<; have been bombed and 
shelled by Pakistan’s air force and navy but 
that has not brought these villages under the 
control of Yahya Khan. The soldiers of 
Pakistan who arc occupying East Bengal aoW 
arc about 100000 in number. They are cons- 
tantfy attacked by the freedom fighters aiid 
have to be on their toes all the time. The. 
idea therefore that the people of East Beng^ 
will make a settlement with Yahya Khan iy 
absurd and impossible. The forces of 
Pakistan will have to get out of East Bengal ; 
if there is to be peace in that part of the 
world. 

Well-known Politicians Accused of Spying 

Some very well-known politicians have 
been recently arrested by the West Bengal 
police on charges of espionage. Allegations 
made by the police no doubt arc only allega¬ 
tions. Until proved guilty in court the 
accused persons should be considered innocent. 
But the persons so accused have all been fairly 
intimate with the leading political party men 
of West Bengal for many years. They were 
friends of the C. P. M. leaders, the Bangla 
(Congress leaders and the Congress leaders. 
In the circumstances, if they had been spying, 
they had ample scope for discovering state 
secrets. But how is it that the police never 
suspected them before ; but suddenly found 
out their involvement in esptons^c after so 
many ycara ? It does not speak very higtily 
of the wisdom and efficiency of the police. 
For had they known that certain persons were 
perhaps engaged in spying they should have 
warned the leading politicians with whom the 
suspected persons were mixing intimately 
about their suspidouns. If however they lutd 
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ttot suspected the persons of spying although 
Aey now have discovered a lot of evidence ; 
one can not admire their wide awakencss of 
' , outlook. Whether these accused persons are 
fl'-' ireally guilty will be found out by the court; 
\ but one has to admit that the 
■ police will be hard to beat in their easy-going 
!’ ways of criine detection. 

' • 'n' 

I Military Dictatorships are the Worst 
jv,. Tyrannies 

In the present day world there arc no 
individual rulers of states whose words are the 
law. No absolute monarchs exist now-a-days 
who can say “off with his head’' and the head 
' falls. The autocracies or dictatorships that 
one finds in the modern world are mostly of 
cliques, coteries or parties. Among these 
some are based on the support of fairly large 
minority groups, while others depend on the 
strength of much smaller organisations. The 
communist governments, for instance, say that 
dicy represent the workers, peasants and 
soldiers of the country. How far the workers, 
peasants and soldiers can actually take part 
in determining the selection of personnel 
manning the parties which rule the commu¬ 
nist states, is a question which one cannot 
answer with any degree of exactitude. But 
one may assert that certain workers, peasants 
and soldiers do participate in the work of such 
determination. The communist governments, 
therefore, arc broader based on the opinion 
and choice of the general public than the 
fascistic or military dictatorships which are 
run by a hierarchy with a general at 
its head, and the word of the general is very 
fiwn tlar to the word of the aforementioned 
absolute monarch who had the power to 
order decapitation of persona non grata. 
MussoKni, Hitler or Yahya Khan therefore arc 
modern replicas of Alaric the Goth, Aiilla the 
Hun, Cheugiz Khan and Timur the Tartar. 
These autocrats of the killer type could and 


did order mass slaughter of men, women and 
children, the carrying off of thousands of 
women and the building of pyramids with the 
heads of the slaughtered men, women and 
children. One might have thought that such 
inhuman and barbarous acts would be impossi¬ 
ble in the twentieth century ; but Hitlar did 
order the making of lamp shades of Jewish 
Skin and Yahya Khan had school boys lined 
up and shot and ordered that 400 Dacca 
University College girls should he handed 
over to his soldiers. The communists liave at 
times ordered purges but these killings were 
of a relatively “civilised” sort when compared 
to what Hitler or Yahya had done. 

Military and fascistic dictatorships there¬ 
fore are considerably worse from the htiman 
point of view. Military men, by nature think 
lightly of chopping ofl'hcad.s atjd of othei acts 
of frightfuincss. Being believers in brute force, 
they naturally put the greatest importance on 
the brutal enforcement of their will. A 
military dictator therefore does not worry 
about ethics, law or human values. Military 
rulers therefore arc the worst type of nilcrs if 
one admits the basic human necessity for 
showing some respect to the people’s opinion 
in the matter of deciding how they should be 
ruled. Even if one hiis to recognise the need 
for Martial law administration at times ; such 
administration must alway.s be tenninated at 
the first opportunity. 

Refugee Rehabilitation 

1 

Before Yahya Khan-'s pogrom against 
Bengalis began the number of Hindus who had 
been forced out of East Pakistan to seek refuge 
in India were about 5,000,000. Out of these 
people about half-a-million were rehabilitated 
in a manner of speaking, a certain number had 
rehabilitated themselves and the rest who 
might have numbered 3500000 or more had 
been awaiting to be fitted into some scheme or 





other of rehabilitation chalke4 out by the 
Covcrnmcnt. Gererally speaking one can assert 
that the Western Indian refugees viz the 
Punjabis, had been better treated by the 
Government and some authoritative estimates 
put the expenses of rehabilitation in Punjab at 
Rs.2300 crOrcs or more. It was said that the 
Nehru-Liquat Ah pact made it unnecessary for 
East Bengal refugees ro get any land or busi¬ 
ness aid in India as the terms of that pact 
assured the refugees tliat they would get back 
their land or other assets in East Pakistan. 
Nehru was in the habit of signing pacts of 
which the terms had no possibility being 
honoured and one may say that Nehru signed 
this pact knowing full well that the Hindu 
refugees from East Bengal would never get 
back anything in East Pakistan. One may 
also assert that no refugee out of the six million 
who have now been ousted from their hearth.s 
and homes will ever get back their lands and 
properties in East Bengal, unless India enforces 
such return of properties by military action. 
There is another possibility. That is that the 
Bangladesh Mukti Fouz would force the 
Pakistani forces to evacuate East Bengal. Of 
the two po.ssiI)ilitics a Mukti Fouz victory, 
however remote should be x better bet. There 
is a similarity between the conduct of the 
Indian Government and the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment in point of exploitation of the Bengals. 
The Indian Government ha.s always been keen 
on setting up industries etc. in other parts of 
India as against doing the same for Bengal. 
Even essential irrigation projects are left 
unfinished and the result is shortage of food 
erops in the state. The Bhagirathi project for 
saving the port of Calcutta i» not yet finished. 
So is the Haldia project. But the Govcrnmcn« 
of India is making every effort to destroy the 
commerce of Calcutta. 

To add to this plan of destroying the 
•economy of Bengal all those non-Bengalis who 



have become V.I.P.S. in BengaPs induatiy knid, 
commerce take good care to oust all ‘ Bengali# 
from their organisations. Formerly Bengali ^ 
clerks and other subordinate staff were employe 
cd by the non-Bengali organisations ; But to¬ 
day it has become the policy of these firms to 
keep out all Bengalis from their recruitment of 
personnel. This has caused intensive unem¬ 
ployment among educated Bengalis, many of 
whom are refugees from East Pakistan. It is a 
matter of simple arithmetic that if all non-. 
Bengalis were sent out of West Bengal all 
refugees could be rehabilitated within this 
province. 

Causus Belli 

Causes of war do not merely leads to wars 
between different states but they also provoke 
civil wars, rebellioas and revolutions. Stealing . 
of brides, clopemente and abductions of 
women have caused many wars. The war of 
the Ramayana and the Trojan war are classic 
examples. Pritthiraj’s abduction of his willing 
bride Samyukta was considered to be a great 
act of provocation by her royal father. The 
Muslim Prince Alauddin fought a great dies- 
tructivc war to get hold of the famous beauty 
Queen Padinini of Chitor who (threw himself 
into fire when Alauddin occupied Chitor. 
Insult to women has always g^veu rise to 
fierce unquenchable fires of warlike passion 
and no race of men worthy of their humanity 
can ever forgive the unchivalrous brutality of 
another community who subject women to 
molestation and harm. Where the conquering 
peoples have treated the women of the subject 
races with scant respect, the desire for over- . 
throwing the conquerors have always flared 
up more and more strongly. Usurpation of 
property, particularly land, has never failed 
to rouse feelings of great resentment which 
have often led to warlike reaction. In fact ' 
forcible occupation of any country by another 
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people usually leads to confiscation of treasures 
of one kind or another. Hie British, in India, 
did not occupy much land ; but the “loot of 
Bengal’* ran to thousands of crorcs and it 
helped the British to meet fully the expenses 
of their industricai revolution. Looting pro¬ 
perty is a clear indication of the mentality 
of a conqueror. Whosoever, therefore, deals 
with the land and property of another commu¬ 
nity as if they could do what they liked with 
these, valuable possessions, Isuffered undoub¬ 
tedly from a conqueror complex. Among 
other causes of war or revolution are economic 
exploitation such a.s heavy taxation, restriction 
of civic and economic rights, misuse of the 
resources of the e,\.ploited people and all rules, 
regulations, appointments and procedural 
arrangements which grant advantages and 
privilege to the members of the rulini; clif{ue.s 
and coteries to the economic and pf)Utical 
disadvantage and loss of the subjugated classes. 
Acts of oppression, such as unlawful attacks 
on the subjugated peoples, leading to death 
and injury among the innocent members of the 
population ; robberies with violence carried 
out by armed men employed by the ruling 
classes, burning down the houses anfl forcing 
the people to flee their homeland and similar 
barbarous acts which one associates with the 
well known barbarians of history like Genghis 
Khan, Tamerlane and Nadir Sha : arc ever¬ 
lasting and irrernovcablc causes tliat forever 
provoke violent revolutions to overthrow the 
established order. All breach of peace in such 
circtimstanccs are the result jof the lawless 
conduct of the rulers. 


Can thera be Paaca in Bangladaili 

Speculation is rife everywhere as to the 
possibilities of resettlement of refugees in 
Bangladesh and reestablishment of peaceful 
government in that country. But ail this 
speculation is based on an illogical approach 
to a problem which has many clearcut and 
unmistakeable characteristics. The Bangladesh 
movement began Ixicause of unjustified exploi¬ 
tation of the Bengalis by the non-Bengali 
Pakistanis there. So lonjj as that exploitation 
is not stopped there ; the Bengalis will never 
agree to be Pakistan subjects. Nolx)dy who 
is offering a solution to the Bangladesh prob¬ 
lem is giving any workable schemes for slopp¬ 
ing these exploitative arrangements made by 
the martini law administration. Next comes 
the “affaire Yahya Khan” wliicli led to tlie 
killing in cold blood of hundreds of thousands 
of innocent writers, teachers, lawyeis, students 
and intelligent members of tlie Bengali 
community. 'I'lic soldiers of Yahya Khan 
were let loose on the people of Bengal with 
full freedom to kill, rape, loot, abduct and 
drive out people from their home.s into other 
states. Stories were propagated f)y Yahya’s 
press to give a falst: colouring to all that had 
happened. In fact he arrested Sheikh 
Mujibur Rchnian <»u the 25lh March 1971 at 
11 p. m. at night and let loose a reign of 
terror in hiast Pakistan. What happened after 
that was the reaction of all Bengalis of Pakistan 
to this genocidal attack. This is continuing 
and there can be no, solution t)!’ the Bangla¬ 
desh affair while Yahya’s regime lasts, cither 
directly or in camouflage through Bhutto. 



SOCIAL SECURITY IN INDIA# 

SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


I'he progress of civilization may be denoted 
by the growth in the awareness of man about 
his obligations to others,—particularly the 
weaker and the less privileged ones, 'f'he 
best society is that where there is not only 
greater awareness of social responsibility to 
the less privileged but also efTective social 
action to do something about it. In India 
while religion may have enjoined upon indi¬ 
viduals to do somothing about their poor 
ncighbouts, the social obligation, i. c., the 
obligation of society as a body corporate to 
help the indigent and the weak ; has not been 
so well recognized as in other countries. 
Therefore all initiative for social reforms has 
begun and ended with individuals. It was 
not until Indians came in contact with the 
modern western thought that Indians gave 
much thought to devising institutional 
framework for social security. But the 
dormant craaving for such institutional frari e- 
work and the first signs of awareness were to 
be seen among the first generati on of English 
knowing persons. The example of Iswar- 
chandra Vidyasagar immediately comes to 
mind in this conrext. This extraordinary 
man, who learnt English only as an adult and 
only after having had a vigorous training in 
Sanskrit and the Hindu scriptures, not only 
was liberal in extending help to all ncetly 
persons (which earned him the nickname 
“Dayar Sagar”—i. e., sea of compassion), but 
also had thought of the need of institutional 
arrangements to help the needy. He was one 
of the pioneers of life insurance in India and 
an active promoter of the Hindu Family 
Annuity Fund. However, although there was 
early realization of the need for social action 
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it really did not spread to a very large, 
section of the population, nor could it gain 
effectiveness through adoption by the ruling 
class—which, being British, did not have much 
lime to think of social welfare for the Indians, 
If the government still did something, it did 
so more in a condescending fashion than 
with any degree of recognition of its duty 
towards the people. Law, as such, did not 
recognize any duty on the part of the authori¬ 
ties to provide for gainful work, housing, 
clothing, education, medical help and help 
against exploitation in general. Indeed there 
was no recognition even of (he equality of 
man by the British law in India which barred 
the Indians from many positions and which 
did not allow most Indians even to say legally 
how they would like to be governed (as the 
voting rigiit was restricted only to a handful 

of persons with money). 

llie major iiiipacl of Independence in 1947 

was felt in an almost radical cliange in this 
regal d so far as the recognition of the respon¬ 
sibility ol the stale to help the weaker sectiom 
of society w.is concerned but,—and this is a 
significant point,- -not so much in practice a.s 
in theory. The Cons'.ituiioii of India, which 
came into force on 26j£4miary', 1950, at one 
stroke did away with inequality of citizens 
before law and prohibited di .crimination on 
grounds of religion, race, caste, sex or place 
of birth and provided for equality of oppor¬ 
tunity in matters f>f public employment. Part 
IV of the Constitution of India containing the 
* Some Aspects of Social Security Measures In 
Indii by Vivek Ranjan Bhattacharya. Metro¬ 
politan Book Co. (Pvt) Ltd. 1 Netaji Subh^h 
Marg, Delhi.6. 1970 Pp. XXUi, 309 Rs- 25.00, 
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Directive Principles of State Policy lays down 
that _^the ‘‘state shall strive to promote the 
Welfare of the people by securing and protect¬ 
ing as effectively as it may a social order in 
which justice, social, economic and political, 
ihall inform all the institutions of the national 
life.” Part IV of the Constitution further 
lays down the details of state action and says 
that the “stale shall, in particular, direct its 
policy towards securing : (a) that the citizens, 
men and women equally, have the right to 
an adequate means of livelihood ; (b) that 

the ownership and confrol of the material 
resources of the community arc so distributed 
as best to subserve the common good ; (c) 

that the operation of the economic system 
does not result in the concentration of wealth 
and means of production to the common 
detriment ; (d) that there is equal pay for 

equal work for both men and women ; (c) 

that the health and strength of workers, men 
and women, and the tender age of children 
are not abused and that citizens arc not 
forced by economic necessity to enter avoca¬ 
tions unsuited to their age or strength ; (f) 

that childhood and youth are protected against 
exploitation and against moral and material 
abandonment.” 

The most important part of the statement 
of the directive principle is that the state 
should strive to secure for the citizens, men 
and women equally, the “right to an adequate 
means of livelihood.” (Article 39), The 
Constitution makers were so concerned about 
the recognition of this right that they under¬ 
lined this duty of the state by a further 
article in the Constitution, laying down 
that, the “state shall, within the 
limits of its economic capacity and develo|)- 
ment, make effective provision for securing 
the right to work, to education and to public 
assistance in cases of unemployment, old age, 
sickness and disablement, and in other cases 


of undeserved want.” (Article 41 of the 
Constitution of India). In other words, the 
Constitution makers were fully conscious of 
the need for state action to provide for social 
security in the country. They left no doubt 
in the minds of anyone of what they thought 
the government working the Constitution 
should do. Indeed, in the Indian Constitu¬ 
tion we have almost an ideal statement of the 
duty on the part of the State and Government 
to bring about social security. 

Yet—twentyorie years after the commen¬ 
cement of the Constitution—what is the 
reality ;* How have these constitutional 
provisions worked out ? The growing number 
of the unemployed—including the unemploy¬ 
ed engineers—seems to mock at the Consti¬ 
tution. Similarly the existence of the largest 
volume of illiteracy in the history of the 
country announces the nullity of the Constitu¬ 
tion so far as providing educational facilities 
to all was concerned. Indeed the failure at 
the educational front deserves a special 
mention because the Constitution makers had 
laid down a time limit for the state to secure 
the objective laid down in the Constitution. 
Article 45 of the Contitution of India laid 
down that the state “shall endeavour to pro¬ 
vide, within a period of ten years from the 
commencement of this Constitution, for free 
and compulsory education for all children 
until they complete the age of fourteen years.” 
That time limit was over eleven years ago in 
January 1960. After the expiry of that ten 
year limit another ten years have passed by 
January 1971. And India never had as 
many illetcrate persons as she has today ! 

The grave inadequacy of social security 
measures, despite clear provisions of the 
Constitution imposing an obligation on the 
government to provide for them, makes it the 
duty of all citizens to go at the root of the 
problem. A common argument is, of course^ 
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the lack of funds. But this argument is 
misleading ; for even where funds are avail¬ 
able they fail to reach those for whom the 
funds arc intended. The principal reason 
—to my mind—is the inadequacy of the 
awareness on the part of the vast majority of 
citizens (including ministers, civil servants, 
industrialists, workers, clerks, teachers, lawyers 
and so on) of the social responsibility—of 
their personal responsibility—to help the 
Weaker sections of society. The Constitution 
makers were persons with a very good aware¬ 
ness of their social responsibilities. That 
awareness has not spread to a sufficient 
number of citizens. This is not to gloss over 
failures of individual politicians or officials, but 
to look at the factors causing such failures as 
well as the failure to punish such failures. 
Without there being a public, which is itself 
conscious of the need for social security and 
at the same lime is willing to exert, and capa¬ 
ble of exerting, pressure on the government 
to fulfil the constitutional promises, the reality 
can never be made to conform to the prescrip¬ 
tion. The point that is not often noticed 
is that the people,—indeed they arc the vast 
majority of Indians who need social security 
measures,—do not get prominence in the 
media of mass communication. No doubt 
there is a large volume of talk of building 
up a welfare state, but that is more in tJic 
nature of a condescension than in the form of 
an acute awareness of an urgent social task. 

Dr. Vivekranjan Bhaitacharya’s book,— 
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which deals with the theoretical aspects of 
social security, the history of the evolution of 
the concept of social security in some deve¬ 
loped countries as well as in India, and the 
actual measures of social security in applica- 
cation in several countries,—is thus a timely 
publication reminding the government and 
all others of the vital importance of the sub¬ 
ject. His is a comprehensive discussion of the 
subject dealing with all aspects of the problem: 
hclath insurance, housing, security for the 
child and the aged, security for the physically 
handicapped, abolition of beggary and so on. 
In the concluding chapter of the book 
Dr. Bhaltacharya makes his own suggestions 
on what changes arc needed by the 
administrative agencies which would undoub¬ 
tedly be given a serious consideration. 
Dr. Bhattacharya had written this dissertation 
for his doctorate degree from Delhi University 
which speaks for his scholarship. What 
makes his study significant is the combination 
of a deep personal faith of the author in the 
need for social security with a scholarly 
approach. His acute awareness of the 
fundamentals is to be seen in his designating, 
—appropriately enough—, unemployment 
insurance as the first step to social security. 
This book is thus of particular conceen for 

those who arc engaged in the promotion of 
rural industries to bring about diversification 
of the rural economy and abolition of rural 
unemployment—,which, after all, is the core 
of the problem of economic backwardness of 
India. 



J.-J. SERVAN-SCHREIBER AND THE AMERICAN CHALLENGE 


PRAFULLA KAR & SUVIR GHOSH 


Servan-Schreiber and his thoughts 

One of the most significant facts about 
dc Gatillc’s regime it) France is tliat it gave 
rise to a nnmbcr of brilliant crealiv’e writers. 
Most of them vere basically mi lit.’nt in their 
attitude towards the, American cxpatision in 
Europe in general and tlie recalcitrance of the 
French government in particular. Their aims 
and objectives arc “to renovate” the moiibnnd 
European nations for siireessfiilly confronting 
the (billed Slates in Europe. They belong 
to A typical intellectual milieu in Fiance. 

J.- J. Servan-Schreiber does not belong 
to a group of wri ets like that of Jean Paul 
Sartre or Alain Robhc-fiiillet. But he shares 
the feelings and aspirations of the creative 
persori.s of today. His point of view is mostly 
oriented towards the economics of the 
nations. Servan-Sehreiber is constantly pre¬ 
occupied with a senise of European unity. 
His whole career as a journalist reflects his 
serious motives and aims. He is descended 
from Jewish blood in Germany. Like most of 
the Jewish writers of contemporary Europe, 
he expresses his vigorous sentiments in his 
writings and speeches. He is one of the most 
dominant activists in France today. His 
various attempts in different walks of life 
suggest his deep probings and the flexibility 
of temper. “Flexibility” cannot be taken in 
a pejorative seii'c. With the changing tone 


of the times one should change to cope with 
the new forces. Schreiber belongs to this 
category of change. 

He has been associated with the leading 
weekly of France, (.’Express, since its inception, 
in rhe capacity of the editor. Through the 
weekly, he had voiced the opinions of the 
youth for some kind of social and economic 
rcliabilitation. L'Express has made significant 
comribution.s to the politics and literature of 
France because of its new pragmatic idea and 
outlook. bchreibcr has resigned from the 
position of editorship because he feels that he 
can devote more time to refurbishing the 
Radical party of which he has been made the 
Secretary-General. Flis association with 
another magazine named UExponslon testifies 
his revolutionary zeal. The very title of his 
magazines namely “Express” and “Expansion” 
can, to some extent, reveal the manner of the 
writings he indulges in—a kind of writing 
which tries to not only disseminate new ideas 
but also strive for the practical implementa¬ 
tion of those ideas. Expansion is the corner¬ 
stone of his philosophy and that is why he 
sees the vision for a united Europe to challenge 

the American hegemony. 

His ideas will now be put to test as he has 

been elected to the French National Assembly 
from Nancy constituency defeating the Gaullist 
canditatc M. Roger Souchal. The dramatic 
election at Nancy has added some color to 
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his personality. His methods to win the 
support of the people are most democratic 
and practical. His distaste for traditional 
French oratory and his active participation 
in the sentiments of the common man have 
given the political situation of France a new 
dimension, Schreiber emerges from the 
political morass of France as a romantic hero 
with an aura of splendour around him. His 
methods and his actions are symbolic of the 
type of person a country like France, and 
many others, need at this moment. Many 
critics have called him a “little Kennedy” and 
there is some trutli in their assertion. He is 
youthful, vigorous and dynamic like both the 
Kennedy brothers, and that is why his 
relevance is fell much more than the present 
incumbents, during the prrsent political crises 
in most of the European nations. It will be a 
mistake to call him a mere industrial fad. He 
appreciates the social development in Sweden 
in the same way as the economic development 
of Japan. Industry, according to him, should 
come down to solving the basic needs of the 
common man. So industrial development 
and social uplift should run parallel to each 
other. He is a visionary but bis vision has 
more pragmatic basis than the so-called 
dreamers. His egalitarian views are expressed 
in his own action. His .announcement to sit 
in parliament on the socialist bench is a 
gesture of his strong democratic senliments. 

Schreiber’s popularity as thinker came 
after the publication of The American Challenge 
three years ago. The Antler icon Challeiige has 
caught the attention of the people in Europe 
and America like a sort of wildtxre. Ihe 
number of editions made in the year of its 
publication in English proves its relevance to 
the present century. 

The American Challenge 

This book is based on a realistic and candid 
study of the American economy vis*a-vis 
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European. It provokes the Europeans in 
general and the French in particular to get 
together and face the challenge offered by 
the American industries in Europe. The 
author in this book very analytically explores 
the causes of the American economic success 
in the European market. His nationalistic 
approach combined with an idealistic strain 
makes the book a lively and pleasant reading. 
The author is optimistic in his views. He 
feels that ultimately the Europeans map be 
able to successfully confront the challenge 
posed by the Americans in the economic areas. 
He shows his optimism ‘‘with statistical and 
teclmologlcal evidence of Europe s relative 
economic decline with a simply presented 
program of political rescue.” It seems from 
the author’s aigumcnts that he is constantly 
concerned with a sense of Europeanlsm and 
“wants to remake Europe not with nationa¬ 
listic ranting but with reasoned critiques and 
his growing magazine empire gives him the 
launching pad.” His main objective is to 
renovate” the European economic system by 
a courageous confroniation with its American 
couidcrpart. “His trade-marks arc cool 
analysis and passion without heat.” From 
his approach, it is evident that he is not 
looking for villains bul_ methods.” This can 
be ilhr tratcd by quoting from a contemporary 
book, The American Take-over of Britain, 
written by Messrs. James McMillan and 
Bernard Harris. While discussing the building 
of supersonic Concorde jointly by Britain and 

France, Messrs. McMillan and Harris express¬ 
ed the pull-out as a result of “pressure from 
Americans.” Mr. Servan-Schreiber described 
it “as a part of its austerity program.” 

His analysis of the problems gives two 
images of the author, that of an econoinisi 
and of an educator. He has attributed the 
“human factors—the ability to adapt easily, 
flexibility of organizations, the creative power 
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of teamwork—as the key to their success.” 
He has stated that the American resources 
were not the basic reasons for their success. 
“Education and technological innovations” 
are the most important factors in their econo¬ 
mic expansion. I’hcrefore, he summarizes 
that the increasing technological gap between 
America and Europe is due primarily to a 
“paucity of higher educa(ion”and consequently 
to a “relative weakness of science and 
research.” I’he author makes this point of 
view in his f haraclcristir economic phraseo¬ 
logy by calling it “a refusal to make an 
investment in matt” and to “grasp and vigo¬ 
rously apply modern methods of management.” 

As Mr. Arthur Schlesingcr Jr. notes, in the 
Foreword of the book, “he sees the .American 
challenge as the result of the dynamism of the 
American society.” Instead of insulating 
Europe from America, he advocates “its 
salvation through discriminating Americaniza¬ 
tion.” lie locates the diparity “in the art of 
organization—'in the mobilzation of intelli¬ 
gence, talent to conquer not only invention 
but development, production and marketing.” 
Within the organization, he enumerates the 
success because of the energy released by the 
American system—-by the opportunity for 
individual initiative, by the innovative knack 
of teams, by the flexibility of business structure 
and by the decentralization of business deci¬ 
sions. It is the flexibility of the Americans, 
more than their wealth, which becomes a 
major weapon in their “economic invasion” 
of Europe. To exhibit the difference between 
the American and the European managers he 
quotes an American manager, in Europe, 
saying, “What interests me is my profit 
margin. What interests my European compe¬ 
titor is a factory that produces. It isn’t the 
same thing.” Talking about their optimism 
and opportunism, he quotes an American 
businessman from Frankfurt, (saying, “The 


Treaty of Rome is the sweetest deal ever to 

come out of Europe.And wc are going 

to make a lot more.. prospects in 

commerce and industry arc better for us here 
than they arc in the United States.” 

He has discussed in great details the 
American success in space, aircraft develop¬ 
ment, electronics and computers and attributes 
this success to the partnership of government 
and private industry. He notes with interest 
the huge sums poured in by the government 
for research and development. His analysis of 
the Anglo-French deal of supersonic Concorde 
is one of the most brilliant and interesting 
discussions in the whole hook. It serves as an 
example of the author’s intellectual grasp of 
the problems and his profound vision. M. 
Servan-Schreiber discusses the lack of imagina¬ 
tion in the Anglo-French venture in the build¬ 
ing of the Concorde and the American plung¬ 
ing ijito the race in a more sophisticated and 
farsighted manner in anticipating the need of 
the future—a titanium body for the Boeing SST, 

He totally rules out the argument that 
money has something to do with the American 
success. He points out that “nine-tenths of 
the American invertment in Europe is financed 
out of the European resources.” 

His discussion of the post-individual society 
illustrates his .sweeping imagination, but there 
is enough scope to doubt the efficacy of his 
arguments, particularly his picture of a wide 
divergence between the post-industrial and 
under-developed societies. 

In his realization that the American indus* 
tries pose a danger to the Europeans, he 
becomes almost a Gaullist, but he shows a 
radical difference with de Gaulle's approach 
in his formula for the solution of this crisis, 
He has appealed to the European sentiments 
by saying, with a sense of optimism, “the day 
may indeed come when we can sit by helpless* 
ly and watch Europe disappear as a center of 
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civilhcation. But that day is not yet here and 
there is still time to act." On another occa¬ 
sion, he has urged upon the Europeans to 
make decision once for all to “restore an 
autonomous civilization.” Otherwise Europe 
will become a satellite of the United States. 

“Investment in man” seems to be the theme 
of his approach in this book. Nothing is more 
justified than “this confidence which often 

seems rather naive to Europeans,.” In 

order to salvage Europe from the present 
economic decline, attention should be paid to 
the effective use of human potentialities. 

'Ehe author’s deviation from Gaullist solu- 
sion emanates from his suggestion of the 
inclusion of (heat Britain in the European 
harmony. He acknowledges the British supe¬ 
riority in the computer science, technological 
skill and awareness for research and develop¬ 
ment. He asks Europe to pick up the pieces, 
find the faults, rectify, put them together and 
go. His method of self-castigation, rather than 
just finding a reason for failure, seems to be a 
pleasant and assuring way to take up the 
American challenge. His profound European 
commitment and his radical solutions make 
him an activist. 

The prime motif of M. Scrvan-Schreibcr is 
to see a united Europe to face the American 
economic domination. He seems much too 
visionary and utopian in this ctnicept. It is 
difficult to establish an European confedera¬ 
tion in the economic sphere without losing the 
individual identity of the component stales. 
Political conflicts are bound to come as the 
different states have their own cultural and 
liuguistic traditions. The countries which arc 
asked to unite are the ones who had more 
disagreements than agreements for centuries. 
Under the present system such an amity among 
the European nations may seem to be an 
impossible proposition. There is a contradic¬ 


tion in M. Scrvan-Schreiber’s quest for a 
panacea for European economic malady in his 
ignoring the fact that Japan and Sweden 
which are, according lo him, veritable econo¬ 
mic powers in the post-industrial era, have as 
much to pose a “challenge” as America docs, 
but the author in his obsessive pre-occupation 
with the American economic rise loses sight of 
this forpiidable fact, even for the purposes of 
salvation. 

Mr. Israel Shenker in his article, “Servan* 
Schreiber Dreams Big” (The New York Times, 
May 19, 1968), strongly doubts the validity of 
M. Scrvan-Schrcibcr’s contention of an 
American model for achieving social justice 
through economic autonomy, 

Scrvan-Schreibcr is a staunch radicalist. 
His The American Challenge has gained a popu¬ 
larity like Galbraith’s The New Industrial State 
or Myrdal’s Aslan Drama, His empirical 
approach to a knotty economic phenomenon 
makes the book interesting as well as thought- 
provoking. He himself has observed, while 
being thrilled ai his succcsh, that “more 
interesting than my book is the interest in my 
book.” The book has earned such a wide 
enthusiasm in Europe and elsewhere that the 
author feels elated and calls himself “an 
agitator of ideas.” Despite the fact that de 
Gaulle docs not agree with his “futile propo¬ 
sals,” the book stands on its own merits as one 
of the challenging and intellectual discussions 
of a serious problem. Much of the interest the 
book generates in the minds of the English- 
reading public is for the easy-flowing transla¬ 
tion by Mr. Ronald Steel. The meticulous 
economic analysis and its timeliness makes the 
book so relevant to businessmen, engineers, 
economists and planners tofiday. 

Schreiber’s relevance to India 

It is felt that a discussion of the ideas of 
Scrvan-Schreibcr is relevant to India at the 
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present political technological situation. A 
leader of Schreiber’s ideals is needed very 
much to any developing nation. India's 
economic situation requires a man of strong 
determination and profound insight to steer ii 
to perfect stability and order. Every intellec¬ 
tual in India feels that there exist problems in 
India but he never tries to find out their 
solutions. Politicians and statesmen use 
high-sounding words and cliches and look 
forward to a millcniuru of prosperity and hope, 
but they never strike the very root of the 


crises. Much of the thinking of the lodiad 
people remain shadowy and hazy and if they, 
at all, arrive at a solution they go off tangen* 
dally. At this stage of intelleciilal paucity, 
is necessary that the Indian technologists and 
politicians should recognize the efficacy ol 
Schreiber’s thoughts and try to implement 
them in their practical application to life. 
Schreiber tries to reach fixed goals through 
dynamic process. This approach should be 
the sine-qua-non (jf a conscious intellectual of 
the present time. 


THE BUDDHA AND DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES 

BUDDHADASA P. KlRlMISINGHE 


The basic principle of a democratic form 
of government is the freedom and dignify of 
the individual with equality before the Law. 
No man can be called free unless he is able 
to pursue his calling unhampered by barriers 
of caste, class, or special privilege. In a 
deeper sense no man is truly free until he can 
without fear or pressure from authoritarian 
coercion, unfold his innate potentialities and 
perfect himself by shaping his own Kamma or 
destiny. It was the Buddha who for the 
first time taught and realized these values 
through his Dhamma. It has led to an out- 
flowering of a civilisation that, to this day, 
stands as a marvel in the history of mankind. 

Three centuries later it led, for the first 
time in the annals of mankind, to establish 
hospitals for both men and animals and 
organize universal Education which culminated 
in establishing international centers of learn¬ 
ing, known today as universities. With the 
spread of Buddhism in greater Asia from the 
3rd contury B. C. it stimulated the formation 


of new civilizations depending on the national 
genius of the inhabitants in each State. 
Th esc civilizations produced a fascinating 
array of art and dance forms, literature, and 
social and economic institutions based on the 
DJiamma. 

Democratic Values * 

The recognized prerequisites of democratic 
cultures are : 

(1) A productive economy to raise man above 
the level of poverty and misery. 

(2) A progressive society with security and 
opportunity for all. 

(3) A literate society with universal education. 

(4) Personal liberty and self-reliance. 

(5) A system of ethics based on moral law. 

(6) Deep-rooted respect for the system of 
values and institutions that helped each 
culture evolve into great civilizations. . 

These values were respected in the ancient 
Buddhist civilization of Asia, particularly in 
the Asokan period from the 3rd contury B. O., 
the golden period of Indian history. Thae ^ 
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donditiom exist' to-day in a highly indus¬ 
trialised Japan where there is a predominantly 
Buddhist civilization, and in the newly 
emerged Buddhist States of Asia. These 
technically backward nations are rebuilding 
their economies to raise the standard of living 
of their people. Among these, Ceylon has an 
almost fully literate society with free education 
from kindergarten up to university. 

Buddhism has given each man or woman 
sturdy independence, rather than dependence 
on the mercy of a Creator God, to better 
themselves. The Buddha taught man the 
gospel of self-help in his efforts to lead a 
noble life. To achieve the highest conditions 
of mind and heart, the Buddha said man must 
work out his own way. He asserted that man’s 
own deeds would make him noble and advised 
him to guard against deeds that would make 
him low. 

Further, the Buddha stated that all beings, 
including man, are suffering, and tljrongh His 
Noble Right-fold Path be gave an efllcacioxis 
prescription how to make an end of that 
suffering. Since that Path is a road of progress 
it is intelligible and practicable by all, even 
on the lowest rungs of human development. 
Nohe is excluded from reaching final delive¬ 
rance if only lie takes resolutely one step after 
the other on that road. Thus we see that 
the Buddha conceded equality to all human 
beings—a cardinal principle in a democratic 
society. 

Thus, the Buddha sounded the clarion call 
of human liberty. He said, “Take ye refuge 
unto yourself; be ye your own salvation. 
WUh earnestness and high resolve work out 
ydur own salvation.” 

The Buddha pointed out the absolute folly 
>f artificial distinctions between man and 
man. At the time of the Buddha there was a 
rigid caste system in India. It determined 
and fixed man’s place in the social order by 
the there fact that one’s father was of such and 

I. A 


such a descent and had such and such an 
occupation. The low castes were denied an 
education and were placed low on the social 
ladder, and this with such a rigidity that a 
low caste man could hardly break out of his 
situation. The Buddha revolted against this 
injustice and asserted the equality of all men 
as far as their basic rights are concerned. 

The Buddha unhesitatingly admitted to 
his Order of Monks also the people of the 
so-called low castes—b.irbcrs, butchers, 
s'.eepcrs, and the untouchables, along with 
the members of the noble and priestly castes. 
He made absc)lutely no distinction between 
them in the ranks of the monks. AH received 
equal homage, reverenee and respect. Some 
members of the nobility were upset by these 
actions of the Buddha and one of them dared 
challenge the Buddha to define a nobleman ; 
“No man is noble by birth, 

No man is ignoble by birth. 

Man is noble by Jiis own deeds, 

Man is ignoble by his own deeds,” 

Commenting on the Buddha’s discourse, 
the Sigalovada Sutta,* which is based on 
social ethics, tlie world-famous British scholar. 
Professor Rhys Davids, Chairman of the 
Department of Comparative Religion, Man¬ 
chester University, England, says ; “Happy 
would have been the village or the clan on 
the ^anks of the Ganges, when the people 
were full of kindly spirit of fellow feelings, 
the noble spirit of justice, which breathes 
through the.se naive and simple saying.s.’‘ He 
adds : “Not less happy would be the village 
on the banks of the Thames, today, of which 
this could be said.” 

He continues : “The Buddha's doctrine of 
love and goodwill between man and man is 
here set forth in domestic and social ethics with 
more comprehensive details than elsewhere 

.And truly we may say even now of this 

Vtnaya or code of discipline, so fundamental 
arc the human interests involved, so sane and 
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wide is the wisdom that envisages them that 
the utterances are as fresh aad practically as 
binding today as they were then, at Rajagaha 
(India).” 

The Buddha strongly condemned all 
sacrifices performed in the name of religion, 
particularly those involving animal sacrifices. 
It was believed at that time tliat sacrifices 
atoned for sin and protected against evil 
spirits. The Buddha said that these sacrifices 
were cruel and useless, as it is only through a 
noble life that man can elevate himself and 
be secure against evil. 

The Buddha’s compassion extended also 
to those who were ailing. Once he said to 
his disciples ; “Whoever, monks, nurses the 
sick, will nurse me.” And in that spirit 
hospitals for both animals add men were later 
established during the reign of Asoka in the 
3rd century B. C. 

The Buddha condemned slavery in any 
shape and form. He laid down golden rules 
for the right manner of earning one’s living 
in a way not harmful to others, and this 
included also that any traificking in human 
beings was out of bounds for a Buddhist. 

The temperance movement owes its 
bcginmng.s to the Buddha who asked his 
followers to abstain from using or selling 
liquor and other intoxicants. 

Gospel of Tolerance 

The Buddha also preached the gospel of 
tolerance, of compassion, loving kindness and 
non-violence. He taught men not to dc.spisc 
other religions and not to belittle them. He 
further declared that one should not even 
accept His Own Teachings unless one found 
them to be in accord with one’s personal 
reasoning, according to the Kalama Sutta.* 

During the Buddha’s time there were a 
number of great kingdoms in India, such as 
Mngadha and Kosala, and some of them 
were established on the democratic form of 


government. The Buddha favoured the 
democratic form over the oligarchical form of 
government, as it was the best form of govern¬ 
ment which was conducive to the stability of 
society. 

The Buddha showed great admiration for 
the Vajiis or Licchavis. In the Maha Parini- 
bbana Sutta he likens the Licchavis to the 
Thirty-three Gods (Tavatirasa-deva). He also 
warned Vassakara, Minister of the parricidal 
king Ajatasaitu, that the Vajjis would remain 
invincible as long as they adhered to the seven 
rules of a nation’s welfare (aparihaniya 
dhamma), namely ; (1) frequent meetings 

for consultations, (2) concord in action, 
(3) adherence to old injunctions and tradi¬ 
tions, (4) respecting of ciders, (5) respecting 
of women, who should never be molested, 
(6) reverence to places of worship within and 
outside the territory, (7) protection of worthy 
saints in the territory. 

The Buddha continued ; “So long as the 
Vajjis meet frequently in council, assemble and 
disperse in harmony (and observe the other 
rules of welfare), their prosperity is to be 
expected, not their decline.” 

Atoka’s Reign 

The Emperor Asoka worked with ceaseless 
energy for the propagation of Buddhism and 
transformed it into a world religion. The 
Asokan period from 325 to 288 B. G. is of 
special significance to mankind, as it is one 
of the most illustrious liberal democratic 
periods of history. 

In his lime Asoka established public 
gardens, medical herbs were cultivated, trees 
were planted along roads, hospitals were 
established for both men and animals. He 
sank wells for public use, and educational and 
religious institutions grew up all over the 
country. 

The late H. G. Wells writes in bis 
of History : “Amidst the tens of thousands of 
naiDtes of monarebs that erbwd the eoluauis;1 
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of history, their majesties and graqiousnesses, 
and sovereignties and Royal Highnesses and 
the like, the name of Asoka shines and shines 
almost alone as a star. From the Volga to 
Japan his name is still honoured. China, 
Tibet and even India, though it has left his 
doctrine, preserve the traditions of his 
greatness. More living men cherish his 
memory today than ever heard the names of 
Constantine and Charlemagne.” 

It is claimed that Asoka was one of the 
first to grant sex equality, by sending his own 
son and daughter to Ceylon for missionary 
work. In this vast empire, Asoka treated all 
his subjects with equal justice and admitted 
no privileges of caste or class. 

Formation of democratic thought was 
originated in ancient India by the spread of 
Buddhism from the 3rd century B.G. In aniutro- 
duction to the book Legacy of India LordZctland 
states :“And it may come as a surprise to many 
to learn that in assemblies ofBuddhists in India 
two thousand or more years ago, are to be 


found rudiments of our own parliamentary 
system as practised today.” 

ProfessM G. P. Malasekera .says “The 
spread of Buddhism from country to country 
in greater Asia was without bloodshed and it 
is by itself a great democratic process never 
witnessed by any other world religion.” 

In the words of Dr. Gunascla Vitangc ; 
“Twenty centuries before revolutionary France 
raised the standard ‘Liberty, Equality, Frater¬ 
nity’ the Buddha had enunciated these very 
values as essentials of good government.” 
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CHANGE OF KINGS 


RIMAl. MITRA 
( Continued from previous issue ) 


Nimai Shaw was the head of the Balararn- 
pur Union, It bes^an with the “Balarampur 
Variety Stores." Rice, lintels, kcr*isenc and 
then followed progressively everything else. 
Father, Mathur Shaw, was a mojiicd man but 
he was a God fearing person. .As the flow of 
money increased and the business expanded 
and a.ssumed a bigger size, he indulged in 
charity and made donations, lie w inled later 
on to do something which would benefit the 
villagers. Gobirida Chakravarty was with him 
in these ideas of benevolence. As he gave the 
land for the school building, many well-to-do 
persons wcie induced to help the institution 
with money and direct support. Many more 
came forward to work for the school at 
Math'ir Shaw's request. The hoys from 
Balarampuj had gone hitherto for their studies 
two miles to the Kadamtala School. It made 
things very hard for them to wade through 
the slush in the rainy season and tf> sull’er the 
awful heat of the scorching sun of the summer 
days. When a school was set up at Balaram- 
pur the boys of tlm village heaved a sigh of 
great relief. 

When the weeds, hushes and thorns were 
. cleared and a hoitse begair to come up. every¬ 
body asked--What is happening here ? 

The workmen and masons who were 
engaged there used lo say—Gour Master’s 
Pathshala, 

Since then that name had stuck. When 
the Pathshala had a new and larger building 
the name “Balarampur High School” 
l^ppeared prominently on top of it ; even then 


the verbal references to it were—Gour Master’s 
Pathshala. Whatever appeared on paper, the 
name given by the people continued to be 
in full circulation, 

Gour Bhattacharjee would object—Well, 
why do you call it my Pathshala ? Am I its 
proprietor ? The school has a President, a 
Secretary and a Managing Committee, they 
are the real ones. Who am I f Why do you 
come to me ? Go to them. They can make 
your son a free student if they so desire— 

Not only that. If a hoy failed in his 
examination, the guardian would come to 
Gour Bhattacharjee’s house and start calling 
out. 

—Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai, is Gour 
Bhattacharjee Mashai in ? 

Rani would come and open the door. 

All villagers knew the Secretary’s daughter. 

The caller would say “'Hullo Rani, where is 
fiour Bhattacharjee Mashai ? Is he at home ? 

Rani would answer—Grandpa is not at 
home— 

—Gour Bhattacharjee is your Grandpapa ? 
Aren’t yon the daughter of Naren ChakkoUi ? 

Rani said—Father is in the other house— 

—^Then why are you in this house ? 

Rani answered—Well, why not ? Why 
should I not be here ? This is my Grandpapa’s 
house—Grandpa is not here now. 

Failing to meet him at the house, Kalipada 
would accost him on the road— 

—My respectful Pranam to you 
Bhattacharjee Mashai. I am Kalipada. 

Kalipada Biswas. 

Gour Bhattacharjee recognises him. He 
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says—I know, your son has failed, hasn’t 
he?— 

Kaiipada Biswas said—It is for the son 
that I had gone to your house. Naren 
Chakkotti Mashai’s daughter Rani opened the 
door and told me—Dadu (grandpapa) is not 
at home— 

Gour Bhatracharjee said—Yes, my 

grandson— 

Kaiipada Biswas said—It is for the son 
that I went to your house. You will have to 
get him through. Pandit Mashai, or he will 
lose a whole year— 

Gour Bhattacharjee commented—Well, 
when he has failed, he would certainly lose a 
year. Tell your son to study more carefully 
now— 

Kaiipada Biswas said—It is not the son’s 
fault sir, he got typhoid just before the exa¬ 
mination. Doctors and medicines have 
weighted me down into the very depths-- 

Gour Bhattacharjec turned his face away 
and said—Well, what can I do about the 
weights you are carrying ? Should I have to 
arrange to promote your unsuccessful son ? 
I cannot do all that—who am I ? The school 
has a head master. It has also a President, a 
Secretary, a Managing Committee, they are 
the real powers that be. Go to them—who 
am I ? 

But who listens to all such talk ? 

Gour Bhattacharjec was taking a Sanskrit 
class that day. None of the boys could 
decline the noun “Lata”. He asked them 
one by one. They were all boys of the sixth 
class. 

Gour Bhattacharjec qucstioncd-^Hcre, you 
tell me, you—Picking out the last benchers, 
he started asking—What’s that, you a class 
six student, you cannot repeat by heart the 
declensions of the noon “I»ata”, what will you 
do when you grow up ? How will you pass 
yotlv examinations ? . 


Then started the lecturing. The lecture 
that he had been delivering to the boys of 
every class all his life. *, 

Suddenly he noticed a figure near the 
door. It was Kali’s Mother’s grandson stand* 
ing with a pulled down face. 

—Isn’t that Srimanta ? Gome inside, 
come— 

Srimanta was standing outside. He would. 
not come in. After a lot of persuasion he came 
in slowly, counting his steps, and burst into 
tears. Tears flowed like rain water in a steady 
stream. —What has happened to you ? Why 
* don’t yon come inside ? 

Srimanta said in a weeping voice—My 
name has been struck off sir— 

_Why ? Why has your name been crossed 

<mt ? 

So saying Gour Bhattacharjec stroked the 
back of the boy in a gentle and consoling 
manner. 

—-Tell me what happened ? GoUIdn’l your 
father pay the fees ? 

Srimanta kept silent. Gour Bhattacharjec 
said---I gave your grandmother’s petition to 
the Secretary, they struck your name off even 
then ? 

Suddenly Jauardan rang the school bell 
with a loud dingdong which meant that class 
was over. 

Gour Bhattacharjec s.aid—Come with me, 
come along, I shall see.— Faking Srimanta 
along with him, the Pandit Mashai, went 
straight to the office room. Haralal was the 
School Clerk. Haralal accepted the fees and 
kept accounts. Did all the rough and heavy 
work himself. He was examining the accounts 
intently. He had his burning Icaf-cigarcttc in 
his hand. Seeing the Pandit Mashai he 
dropped that on the floor and trod upon it. 
Putting the accounts down he stood up. 

—Haralal,, have you crossed out tWs 
Srimanta’s name ? 
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Haralal was rather embarrassed. The Naren Chakravarty hurriedly began to 


Pandit Mashai had seen him smoking and 
^then this complaint. He brought out the 
class six attendance book and showed it. 

Said—Sir, his fees have not been paid for 
six months. 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—If the fees were 
outstanding, should you have crossed out his 
name right away ? Why did you not send a 
notice first ? Should names be removed with¬ 
out notice ? What kind of unintelligent 
arrangement is this ? I had run the school 
before this. Did I ever strike off any names 
without due notice ? You are an old time 
worker, you must have known all that-- 

Haralal said—Sir, I asked the head master 
mashai, he himself told me to cross the name 
out— 

—Who ? Bhaba ^ Bhaba told you to 
strike the name off ? Give me the attendance 
book, give it to me— 

He went^ straight to Bhabaranjan’s room, 
saying this. 

The Secretary Naren Chakravarty was 
sitting there at that time. 

—Ah ? Here you are .Naren, that’s all the 
better. So saying he put the attendance 
book before them and said—Look at this, 
Srimanta Hazra, a class six boy, his name has 
been crossed out. 

Bhabaranjan saw. Secretary Naren also 

saw. 

Bhabaranjan said—Pandit Mashai, sir, his 
fees had not been paid fer six months, so I 
instructed that his name should be removed — 

Looking at the Secretary, Goiir Bhattachar- 
jec said—Well, I gave you an application from 
Srimanta about a month back, what did you 
do with that ? 

—^You gave it to me ? 

. -—Yes, yes, think well. It was for 
Srimanta’s free studentship. I went personally 
to your house and gave it to you ; think about 
it.. 


turn over the papers in his portfolio. A great 
heap of papers. Briefs, documents, etc., for 
the court, papers connected with school affairs 
and a lot more. At last that application from 
Srimanta was found. Holding that he said— 
Here it is, I have got it— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Look at the date, 
on what was it put in— 

Really, it was discovered by examination of 
the date that it was made about a month ago 
and placed with the Sccrctary. 

—And you have cro.ssed his name out and 
thus finished the matter. The poor boy was 
crying his eyes out and .standing near the 
class door witliout daring to enter, if you 
run things this way, how will the school func¬ 
tion ? Before crossing his name out he should 
have been notified. What sort of justice is 
this ? I have managed the school before this, 
and have I ever crossed out any names without 
giving a notice ? You are all my old pupils, 
you have been seeing things. 

Bhabaranjan lowered his voice and said— 
The school was small then, those were different 
times. Pandit Mashai, now numbers of boys 
have grown, all arc defaulters, how many can 
be notified ? 

—Well, they have become defaulters due 
to circumstances. Look at the condition of 
the fathers ; they cannr>t manage, that is why 
they are defaulters. 

Then he looked at Naren and said—I must 
tell you too, I gave you the application for 
free studentship a month ago and you just 
left it without taking any action. 

Naren Chakravarty said—Only Srimanta 
alone did not apply for free studentship. 
Pandit Mashai. You yourself had given me 
many more such applications. Just look—so 
saying he pulled out a bundle of applications 
from his case. 

He said—If so many studex^ studied mdn*. 
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out paying fees, how could one run a school, 
tell me ? The institution must run too ; 
the^e ‘are heavy expenses for a school of this 
size. 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—I admit that 
the school needs money. Doesn’t it need 
money to pay so many teachers their monthly 
salaries ? But the fact that the school requires 
money cannot justify forcible realisation of 
money from those who cannot pay. The 
school is not a grocery, nor a shop selling 
bricks and building material. The purpose of 
a school is to spread education, so tliat men 
may acquire knowledge, are trained and 
develop good character. Did 1 not arrange 
free studentships for boys who showed merit ? 
You have all seen what was done then. Did 
1 not go from house to house with my collec¬ 
tion bag for donations ? Then when there 
were shortages of funds I have gone to your 
father, to Mathur Shaw Mashai, They had 
given loans and we had repaid those borrow¬ 
ings to the last pie when better days came. 
If the school has shortage of funds, you should 
advance money to it. Nimai Shaw is there 
and there are committee members, let them 
give money. Why are they there then ? They 
cannot just hold meetings here and have 
refreshments ; they have responsibilities too. 

stopped a little after this speech to 
recover his breath. Then he said—Let it rest 
at that ; you do what you think best. Who 
am I to speak at length about these matters ? 
I am neither the founder of the school nor its 
life member. You arc its Secretary, Nimai 

the President, and there is a Managing 
Committee, all that an organisation needs is 
there. You should do what you think best, 
1 spoke out of a sense of duty, now it is your 
choice'— 

He did not wait after that. There were 
other classes to attend. He walked fast and 
qul 


4^ 

Bhabaranjan said-—You see, Master Mashsd 
has latterly become like this. 

Naren Ghakravarty said—Oh well, let him. 
talk. One cannot manage schools with such 
antiquated outlook any more. It is a question 
of the needs of those days ’ as against the 
requirements of these days. 

Bhabaranjan said—Then when should the 
next meeting be held ? 

Naren Ghakravarty said—At least seven 
days* notice should be given. You put it down 
for the fifteenth— 

—What agenda should I give ? 

Naren Ghakravarty said—To discuss the 
necessity for increasing the tuition fees of 
s indents— 

Bhabaranjan brought out his memorandum 
book and noted the point. 


It was Falik who caused most of the trou¬ 
ble. Fatik joined all those who studied early 
in the morning on the open verandah of Gour 
Bhattacharjee’s house. 

Rani said—Look Grandpa, Fatik is not 
reading-— 

Gour Bhattac h.'irjee turned round and saw 
Fatik sitting with a small kitten in his lap. He 
was fondling it and it was quietly lying in 
Fatik’s lap and enjoying the experience. 

—Here, drop it, drop it at once ! Where 
did you get a cal from ? And where from do 
these cats romc to this house to create a nuis¬ 
ance ? 

As soon as the cat was put down it crawled 
away and vanished. Gour Bhattacharjee 
caught Fatik by his car and shook it—Only 
play and play ! No attempt at all to study— 
that’s how you arc going to grow up into 
manhood ? If you play like this you will be 
an ass, a goat like your father— 

Shibani could hear everything from the 
kitchen. When the beating increased in inten- 
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4ity she would not keep silent any more. She 
walked out on the verandah. 

And said—Why are you beating him like 
that ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Should I not 
beat him ? If he docs not study why should 
I not chastise him ? Must 1 treat him with 
honour because he is a grand.son ? 

Shibani said—That’s no reason why you 
should abuse his father in front of him ? Call 
him a donkey ? A goat ? 

Gour Bhattacharjie said—Well, is your son- 
in-law a human being ? Would he smoke a 
cigarette in front of you if he were a gentle¬ 
man ? Would he cause the death of your 
daughter if he were human ? What’s wrong 
If I called him an ass ? It is his good luck 
that 1 did not describe him more fully... 

Shibani said—Well, you selected him as a 
lon-in-law. You .said that the son-in-law did 
not wish to see the girl after he heard your 
name. Why did you not make proper en¬ 
quiries ? One who can manage a school and 
teach so many boys and girls should be able 
to manage household affairs. 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Well, don’t I 
manage my household affairs ? Have I kept 
you starving ? 

Shibani said—Whether 1 am starving or 
having a very happy and well fed existence is 
known only to my God. It is not necessary to 
discuss my happiness. Have you ever thought 
of my happiness ? Whether I lived or died 
never meant anything to you. Only the proper 
management of your school mattered. 

Rani would find it hard to tolerate any 
more. She went up to Shibani and said— 
Will you stop now grandma ? You have 
scolded grandpa quite enough—now, will you 
kindly stop ? 

Shibani recovered her balance at this 
luimonition from Rani. She did not wait 
there and went straight into the kitchen to 
g6t busy with ladles and tongs. 


Rani also went and stood near the kltcheii 
door. 

She said—Why do you scold grandpa cons¬ 
tantly grandma, tell me that ? 

Shibani said—^You shut up. You need not 
bother me - 

Rani said—Ye.s, that’s a very convenient 
arrangement. You will scold my grandpapa 
and I shall keep my mouth shut, isn’t that it ? 

Shibani said—Can’t you see how your 
grandpapa scolds that motherless boy ? A 
small boy like that cannot study so much. He 
is so small, he cannot study so much. Would 
not he play a little, but go on studying the 
whole day long ? Arc ail people aged and old 
like your grandpapa ? Shouldn’t young 
people have some whims and desire for fun ? 

Rani said—Yes, but Fatik is very unruly 
too, grandma. 

Shibani said—Small boys are usually a 
little unruly. That is no reason why they 
should be beaten so much. He does not beat 
you, docs he ? Just because his father is not 
here, .should he be scolded like that ? He is 
after all a son of another family— 

Suddenly grandpapa’s voice was heard— 
Rani, Oh Rani !— 

Rani ran up. Said—-What is it grandpa ? 

Gour Bhattacharjie took Rani to one side 
and asked—What was grandma telling you, 
darling Is she very angry with me ? 

Rani said—You are not at fault grandpa ; 
why do you bear Fatik so much ? You do not 
beat me, do you ; and I also am naughty— 

Grandpa said—Why should I beat you, 
little Mother, even if you are naughty ? You 
do your studies so well. Anybody who studies 
well is never scolded or punished. You stand 
first in your class! You are so nice and good. 

So saying the Pandit Mashai lovingly touch¬ 
ed her head. 

Rani said — ^Don’t waste time showii^ yotir 
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loVe; you will be late for school and grandma 
will scold me, you better go — 

Gour Bhattacharjee got up and went to get 
ready. 

Rant also got up She picked up her books, 
slate and other paraphernalia and said—I am 
going grandma.—Everybody had left by then. 
Only Fatik was sitting with his face close down 
on the pages of a book. 

Rani suddenly went up to him. Said— 
Here, get up, you have studied too much, there 
is no need to study any more. Get up, eat 
your rice and go to school, it is getting late. 
So saying she began tp hit him lightly oi* the 
head. 

l‘'atik got annoyed and saifl—Why are you 
hitting me, why ^ 

Rani said—Why not ? Why shouldn’t I 
hit you ? 1 get scolded for you every day. 

You neglect yon studies, behave wickedly, and 
r get scolded— 

By then gratidma had arrived on the scene. 
Grandma also said—Here you, get up, get up, 
go for your bath, I am getting the rice ready, 
hurry up or you will have no time to eat. You 
and your grandpapa will sit down together to 
eat— 

Fatik cried out—Look grandma, Rani has 
hit me— 

Grandma said—Rightly loo. She should 
hit you. No reading or writing, only wicked¬ 
ness ! If you arc wicked you will be beaten. 
Can you come first in your class like her ? 

Fatik stood up. He said—All of you only 
beat me. If you go on beating me hke this 1 
shall certainly run away one day,—I tell you 
that— 

Grandma said— I wish you to run away, 
why don’t you do so ? Where will you run 
away to, let me hear ? To which sticky corner 
of this earth ? 

Fatik said--I shall go off to my father-— 

Rani exclaimed—My goodness, isn’t he 
clever for his age grandma ? If you will run 
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off to your father, will you be able to find the 
way ? 

Grandma said—Let him go to his father 
and discover how lovingly he will be received* 
The father just left him here and then never 
ttven wrote a letter to enquire about him. We 
know well enough how' worried the father is 
about his sou— 

—Oh Rani, Rani ! 

Basanti arrived suddenly. She was astoun- 
ficcl to sec wh.ii was going on. 

Said -Rani, why arc you so late ? Aren’t 
you going to school ? 

Rani said —Just listen mother ; Fatik says 
he will run away. 

-Good heavens ! What sort of talk is 
that Aunty, why should he ran aw.iy ? Where 
will he run away to 

Aunty said —He alone knows where he will 
run away to. He says, to his father. How 
fond the father is of his son i.s well understood. 
Doesn’t even write a letter to find out how the 
son is. What a father ! 

Basanti said -How is that The son-in- 
law has not written a single letter since he 
went away .•* 

Shibaiii said—The daughter kept the rela¬ 
tionship going so long. Now that she is gone, 
to what purpose will the relationship be kept 
up ? He cares two pins for the relationship ! 

Basanti said- -She who has gone, has gone ; 
but the son is his own son - 

Shibani said—That uncle of yours ; spent 
his w'hole life after his school, that school, 
never even bothering to find out if we were 
alive or were getting food to eat in the house. 
Daughter had to be married, so he docs not 
even find out what sort of a man he was 
marrying her to. Should I tell about all this ; 
it is all my bad luck and destiny— 

Gour Bhattacharjee had by then had a dip 
in the pond, Fatik had gone to bathe. Basanti 
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said—Wc shall go now Aunty. Gome Rani, 
come, it is getting late— 

Basanti and her daughter thereafter left. 

In the beginning Balarampur High School 
was housed in a single building. Commencing 
with a tin shed with a couple of rooms in it, 
which was (iour Bhattacharjee’s Pathshala. 
Sitting under the sheet metal roof he used to 
fan himself with a palm leaf hand fan and 
perspire heavily in the unbearable heat. Peo¬ 
ple referred to it as Gour Master’s Pathshala. 
He dreamt of a great institution while he sat 
in the tin shed. The tin shed will become a 
properly built permanent structure some day, 
he imagsned. Students will come to that 
building to grow into perfect men. Well, that 
also happened eventually. A well built house 
it was. And the boys came to that well built 
house for their education. 

Binod was a pupil of that period. 

Binod’s mother was a widowed lady. When 
she became a widow, she came one day to 
Gour Bhattacharjee carrying her little son and 
put him down at the pandit’s feel—said, I have 
brought him to you Pandit Mashai, do look 
after him as your own son— 

A slip of a little fellow, lean and thin, was 
Binod. Gour Bhattacharjee felt compassion 
for the little boy. lie said—Who am I. that 
you expect me to do things ? It is His will 
that will determine whether Binod will grow 
into a good and capable man. That I have 
built a school is ntn my achievement as you 
mtght think. If He so wills, the school will 
run and grow bigger ; so, if He wishes, your 
son also will become a man. Learn to leave 
everything to Him, He will look after His own 
affairs, you will see ; you and I are mere 
instruments— 

Then, it was Binod who passed from this 
school, got a scholarship and went to district 


headquarters for further studies. He got 
scholarship there too, and went to Calcutta. 
He graduated from Calcutta. Then. 

One day Gour Bhatlarharjce came running 
back home. 

—Have you heard, Barabou ; our Binod 
has stood first in the B.A. examination. 

Shibani was very pleased to hear this news. 
She said—How glad would bis mother have 
been, had she been alive ! 

Gour Bhattacharjee was holding Binod’s 
letter in his hand. He said—;just see ; he has 
written—It is only with your blessings that I 
have achieved this success. I .'hall come to 
Balarampur next week and take the opportuni¬ 
ty to touch your feet. I am getting ready to 
appear in the I. A. S. examination. Very 
respectfully and obediently yours Binod— 

Gour Bhattacharjee was not pleased by 
reading out the letter to Shibani. He went 
out with the letter again. 

Shibani said—Where arc you going now ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—You repeatedly 
said I was insane over the school and the 
school. Now you see why I was mad about 
the school. I am going to read the letter to 
Naren - - 

—Yes, but must you go out at this time of 
the day ? Why not have your meal and then 
go out in the evening— 

But Gour Bhattacharjee Miishai had already 
gone out on the road. He shouted back 
from the road -No, no, food can wait ; you 
better eat. I shall be late. Let me first tell 
everybody about this. 

That day when Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai 
returned home, it had passed well beyond the 
afternoon into late evening. By that time 
there wa.s not a soul in,Balarampur who did 
not know that Binod Bihari Bandyopadhyay of 
Gour Master’s school had stood first in the 
B. A. examination from a Calcutta college, 
had obtained a scholarship and was preparing 
to become a District Magistrate. 
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Naren Ghakravarty was then in Court. 
Gour Bhattacharjee went right into the house. 
Naren may not be at home ; but the Bouma 
would certainly be in. 

—Bouma, Oh Bouma, where are you 
Bouma ? 

Basanti had finished her meal and was 
stretching out for forty winks. She came up 
and said—What is it uncle ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai brought out 
Binod’s letter from his pocket and showed it — 
See here, Bouma, read this letter, our Binod 
has written -- 

So saying he staited reading it himself— 
Respected sir, you will be glad to learn that 
in the ('lalcutta University B. A, Examination 
I have. 

He continued to read right down to the last 
word. And said—You have seen, your Aunty 
complains constantly tlcat T arn nuid about the 
school. Now yoti see why I am mad over the 
school. When Naren comes home, give him 
the news, you understand He will be pleased. 
T have read out the letter to Bhabaranjan. I 
read it out to your Aunty and now to you. I 
shall now go to the Gunge in the Eastern 
Zone, must read it out to Nimai too, then. 

Then it looked as if he suddenly remem¬ 
bered. He asked—Where is Rani ? 

Bouma said—She has gone to school— 

Then tell Rani too, Bouma, that our Binnd 
has stood first— 

There was hardly any time to wait. From 
there straight on to Nimai Shaw at the 
•‘Balarampur Variety Stores”, Nimai Shaw 
was the» the President of the School Commi¬ 
ttee. Busy the whole day with trading. He 
had so many different business affairs to look 
after. Still he attended to school matters in 
between all that. 

—Nimai, oh Nimai, are you in ? 

Nimai was then sitting inside with a moun¬ 
tain of papers relating to accounts. Hearing 


the voice of the Master Mashai he got up and 
came out. He said—Come in Master Mashai, 
come in. What news ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Nothing, I shall 
not stay, heard the news ? My pupil. Binod, 
you know Binod, he has stood first in the B. A. 
examination. Sec here, he has written to 
me— 

So saying he brought the letter out and 
read it aloud once more. He said—See, he is 
the pride of the school, pride of you all and of 
Balarampur— 

Nimai Shaw said—Then you should declare 
a holiday for the school. A day’s holiday in 
honour of Binod ; shouldn’t that be the right 
tiling—? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—No, no, that 
would not be right Nimai. A holiday is a day 
lost, neglecting studies cannot be of advantage. 
Better, you send round a circular, informing 
everybody about this, that will boost the 
morale of the boys. Saying that, he was moving 
away. Nimai Shaw came with him to see him 
to the door. 

He said—One thing, Master Mashai— 

Gour Bhattacharjee turned round—What 
is it ? He said. 

—The teachers have made a joint petition. 

— Petition about what ? 

—They have said their salaries should be 
increased as they can no longer live on what 
they earn. Prices have gone sky high and are 
still on the increase— 

Gour Bhattacharjee stopped dead in his 
track at this and said—Why ? Why do they 
want an increase of pay ? I am also a teacher. 
They never said anything to me ? If I can 
manage to live with some strain and difficulty, 
why cannot they manage to meet sheir expen¬ 
ses of living ? They earn extras by writing 
notes, taking students for private coaching 
and tuition, they should have no wants. No, 
no, no increase of pay is necessary. And how 
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will you manage lo pay more ? Have you any 
funds 

Nimai Shaw said—That was what v\'C were 
discussing in the School Clommittee the other 
day. EActyonc said if the school fees were 
increased and the itudcnt.s paiil a rupee or 
eight annas more per head then out of. 

""No, no,- no, do not do any such thing 
Nimai ! Yon do not know the ‘condition of 
the boys’ parents. T know ‘everybody. No 
one has the abdity to pay more. Or they 
would no! be coming to me all the time to 
make appeals. They ail want their sons to he 
made free .students -no, no, do not agree, be 
very careful, absolutely uuyieldiiig-- 

Aflci that lie vv'cut out on flic road. But 
his hea'd was full of Binod’.s achievement. Who 
else should be told about Binod’s letter To 
whom else should he read out the letter ? He 
was busy thinking out that. He said —f must 
go now Nimai. I have a lot of places to go to 
and visit a niiinbcr of persons. 


In the beginning all work ws.s done after 
consultiiig Goiir Bhauaeiiarjce. (four BhaHa- 
charpe wa-- then a member of the (.oimnitiee. 
Representative of the teielicis. Things were 
done as (lour Bhailacharjee advisf d. 

But later on there were difTcrenecs and 
irritated argument.s. 

Suddenly (lorn Bhattacharjee returned 
home before it was evening. He never came 
home so early. Shibani was astonished. 

She said -Well, w 11. why ure you home so 
early ;* Haven’i you got a Gomrnittce Meet¬ 
ing to-day ‘ 

Rani was sitting there at one corner. She 
said—^Bah, haven't you heard, qiamlpa has 
resigned from the eommittee. 

Grandma was surprised to hear this from 
Rani. She said- My goodness ; how do you 
know all thi.s ? 


Rani .said—Daddy was telling mother the 
other day and I heard— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—No, my dear, it 
is not like that. How much longer should I 
work myself to death ? They arc all young¬ 
sters, they should Itarn all the trick.s of the 
trade. 1 shall not be there for ever to run the 
school. How will they manage things then ? 

Then he looked at Rani and asked—Why is 
she here at this hour ? 

Shib.'ini said—Do you know, she has stood 
first in her cla.ss again—she has come to tell me 
that- - 

- -J.s that so ^ Pandit Mashai said as he 
slopped in the act of taking his shirt off. 

Rani said—Y'es Grandpa, 1 hnve obtained 
nir.etv marks in Sanskrit— 

—Splendid ! This girl will certainly 
maintain my prestige. Then what did your 
father say ^ Has he heard ? 

—Father has not eome back home yet. T 
c.irnc sliai.ght from school to tell you. Yon 
had promised to give me scjmelhing ; give it. 

Pandit Mnslaii started to laugh- That is 
so. she has to be givt u something. Well, 
what will you have ? 

- J shall take a sari. 

-A sari ? 

Rani said—Yes, a sari, ma does not give me 
any saris to wear. Says I am not grown up 
enough. But grandma, ! can cook rice, can’t 
I ? When you fell ill didn’t I cook the rice 
for you ? 

(jrandma was laughing. 

She spoke lo the Pandit Mashai—Well, 
why don’t you buy her a sari ? The fact is 
she wants to dress in a sari like her elder 
sister — 

Once when Abanti, Pandit Mashai’s 
daughter, had come to Balarampur, Rani 
persistently demanded that she should be 
allowed to dress in saris, Would put on a 
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sari and veil her face as Didi did. Rani was 
much younger then. 

She went home and pleaded to her mother 

Mother, I want to dress in a sari like Didi- 

Basanti got angry—-Why must you wear a 
sari ? Are you grown up as Didi is that you 
will put on a sari ? No, no, you will not get 
any saris now— 

Mother did not buy her a sari on that 
occasion in spite of all pleading. But when 
the Pandit Mashai learnt about her ninety 
marks in Sanskrit he said—It is all right ; 
Bouma did not give you a sari ; I shall buy 
you one (his time-— 

He took Rani right away to the market 
that time. Nirnai Shaw had a sari department 
to his shop. 

He arrived there and said--Nirnai, please 
give a nice sari to (this grand .'daughter of mine. 
She is very eager to put on a sari ! 

Niinai Shaw had a look and said—Who is 
this .■* Isn’t this Naren’s daughter ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee .said - So she is; but 
what floes that matter ; she is my grand 
daughter too. Her father docs not pamper 
her ; nor docs her mother respond to her 
pleading ; so she makes her demands to me. 
She has got ninety marks in .Sanskrit. So she 
is to get a sari— 

Ratii chose a sari. 

By that time people ai home had started 
looking for Rani. Where is Rani ? Where 
has she gone after she came back from school ? 

Basanti asked Panchu’s mother, the maid 
servant—Oh, Panchu’s mother, do you know 
where Rani has gone ? 

Panchu’s mother has grown old working 
in this house. She looked after Rani since 
her birth. 

Basanti said—She has gone perhaps to 
Aunty’s house, she has eater nothing, go and 
bring her home— 
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Panchu’s Mother had eaten a good meal. 
She was dozing at one corner of the floor. 
She .said—And who is going to call that 
daughter of yours madam ? Who has got that 
reckless courage ? 

—Why, you go and gel her by the car and 
drag her home. I shall teach her to loiter 
about at all hours— 

Panchu’s Mother did not budge an inch 
even then. The previous day Panchu’s 
Motlier had such scratches and bites on her 
hands that the wounds were still quite raw. 

Eventually Basanti went herself. 1* was a 
hot afternoon. Yet Basanti followed the 
shady path by tlic pond and alongside the 
leafy i)akur tree. She arrived non stop an 
Aunly's place. 

-Aunty ! 

—Bouma, come in. come in. You have 
come in search of Rani ? 

Basanti said—1 had gues.sed right that Rani 
would be here. She came back from school 
but die! not slay at home for a minute. I was 
thinking of giving la r food to cat and she 
just s!ip))f'{! out .and came here. 

Shibani went f>n laughing. She said—Why 
did you take the trouble to come in this heat ? 
You coiild have sent P.mchu’.s Mother. f 
asked her whether .she had coinc after inform¬ 
ing you and she, .said- Mother knows. 

—You sec Aunty, what a liar she has 
berome latterly. You spoil her and she is 
becoming quite impossible. She does not 
listen to us at all. But where is she ? 
Where ? 

—You want to see her ? Have a look. 

So saying she pointed to a bedstead inside 
the room. And said—Look there. 

Basanti looked inside and saw Rani lying 
fast asleep on Uncle’s bed. She was dressed 
in a striped sari. 

-My goodness, where has she got a sari 
from ? Who gave her a sari ? 
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Shibani laughed and said—Don’t scold her 
Bouma, she is very eager to dress in a sari— 
Basanti asked—Had she been demanding a 
sari from you ? 

Shibani said—No, no, your daughter is not 
so ill mannered. I told your uncle to biry 
her a sari. She has got ninety marks in 
Sanskrit I am told. Your uncle had said that 
he would give her something if she stood first. 
She talks about saris, .so he took her to the 
market and got a sari for tier— 

Basanti said—Really Aunty, you do pamper 
and spoil her. She could not get it from me, 
so she went after yr>u— 

Shibani exclaimed -Oh, let it be ; don’t 
take her to task for this. 1^'t her sleep now. 


When he returns from school he will take her 
home personally ; you go back now— 

—But she hasn’t had any food. 

—Have I forgotten that ? I have seen to 
her comforts and she has no hesitation to ask 
for more if she felt like that. She was born 
your child but she is really rny daughter. You 
should not worry about her. -- 

Didi Elder sister. In this case Abanti 
was called Didi by Rani. 

Barabou :—Eldest daughter-in-law. It is 
customary in Bengal for a husband to address 
his wife as other members of the family address 
her. 

Bouma :—Elders address the wives of their 
juniors as Bouma. 




APPOINTMENT OF THE GOVERNOR AND ITS IMPLICATIONS, 
IN THE LIGHT OF THE INTENTION OF FRAMERS 

MAHINDER SINGH DAHIYA 


The office of the Governor though a 
hang over from the British Rule in India was 
thought by the framers of the Constitution 
indispensable for the provinces. On account 
of the fact that some restrictions were imposed 
by the Cabinet Mission plan on the Constituent 
Assembly of India, the framers of the 
constitution followed the system of provin¬ 
cial autonomy as it existed under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act 1935. Though the framers 
purported to make the oflicc of the Governor 
almost similar to that of the 1935 Act, yet they 
were not inclined to adopt it in entirety. 

The Constituent Assembly of India 
appointed a Provincial Constitution Committee 
under the Presidentship of Sardar Patel 
and this Committee was entrusted with the 
business of drafting the provincial constitulion. 
The memorandum on the principles of a 
provincial constitution prepared and circulated 
by the constitutional advisor. Sir B. N. Rau, 
provided that the (lovernor would be elected 
by the provincial Legislature by seerfet ballot 
according to the system of proportional 
representation by means of a single transfer¬ 
able vote.^ While making this suggestion, 
the constitutional advisor stated in a note that 
in a Unitary constitution and even in a 
Federal constitution approximating to the 
unitary type like that of Canada, provincial 
Governors may be appointed by the Centra^ 
Government. Under the Cabinet Mission s 
Plan of may 16, 1946, the Union Government 
will not have this power and some other 
method of selecting Governors has to be 
adopted. We can have direct election by the 
people of the province or some system of 


iiidirect election. As the Governors arc 
intended for the most part to be responsible 
heads acting on the advice , of the”ministers, 
it is perhaps unnecssary to have" direct election 
with all its complications. As at the Centre we 
may have election by the 'legislature. This 
is what has been proposed in'.the : above 
provision.'^ 

Tlic provincial constitution committee in 
its meeting on June 6, 1947 considered and 
discussed the system adopted in U.S.A., 
appointment through indirect „ election'^and 
the nomination by the Central government.* 
The joint meeting of the provincial constitu¬ 
lion committee and the Union Constitution 
Committee decided that the (governor should 
not be appointed by the central government 
but chosen by the respective provinces”.* 
Hereafter, in the memorandum of the provin¬ 
cial constitution committee it was stated, 
'‘For each province there shall be a Governor 
to be elected directly by the people on the 
basis of adult suffrage.” The committee 
was of the opinion that the election of the 
Governor should, as far as possible, synchro¬ 
nize with the general election to the provin¬ 
cial Legislative Assembly. This may be 
dillicuit to provide by statute, because the 
Legislative Assembly may be dissolved in the 
middle of its terms. ■ While defending the 
provision of the election of the Governor, 
Sardar Patel, the Chairman of the provincial 
Constitution Committee, stated in the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, “It is considered necessary 
because of the dignity of the office which a 
popular Governor will hold and naturally 
a Governor who has been elected by adult 
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franchise of the whole province will exert 
considerable influence on the popular Ministry 
as well as on the province as a whole, lli-s 
dignity and status also dciuands that he should 
have the uuanitnus and general support cif 
all the sections of the people in the country.”'' 

The Provincial Constitution (annmittee had 
further suggested that the President of India 
should appoint an acting Governor in case a 
Governor happened to remain absent from his 
duty or incapacity or failure to discharge his 
functions “for a period not exceeding four 
months”. '’ During the com sc of the discu¬ 
ssion Pt. Govind llallabh Pam niovetl an 
amendment to create the post of Di puty 
Governor and the constituent Assembly accep¬ 
ted the amendment. While speaking in the 
Constituent Assembly Pt. Pant slated, ‘ It is 
likely that the Governor may have to go 
abrod for important public busines.s that he 
may be deputed for diplomatic service ol an 
important character for a short term or he rnav 
be reejuired to perform other duties for a 
limited period which may not allow him to 
discharge his normal functions, for such 
occasions wc should have a Deputy Crovernor 
to take his place.”” The amendment of Pt, 
Pant which states that for every province there 
would be a Deputy Governor elected after 
every general election by the provincial 
Legislature on the system of proportional 
representation by means of a .single transferable 
vote,*' was accepted by the Con.stituent Assem¬ 
bly and the method of appointment hy the 
president of the Federation was deleted. The 
Deputy Governor was to fill a casual vacancy 
in the office of the Governor for the rem.iindcr 
of his term of office. He was also to act for 
the Governor in his absence.’" While defen¬ 
ding his amendment, he staled that the 
nomination of an officiating Governor by the 
president would be an embarrasing duty and 
repugnant to the principle of provincial 
Autonomy.’^ 


The Drafting Committee gave one mord 
alternative that the Governor would be apoin- 
ted for a panel of namc.s cho.sen by the 
Legislative Assembly of the Province.’'’ When 
Draft article 131, which related to the method 
of choosing the Governor came for discussion 
in the Constituent Assembly on May 30, 1949, 
the method of election adopted earlier seemed 
inconsistent with the system of responsible 
government.'■*' I'he method of election met 

vehement criticism and it was dropped on the 
following grounds. 

Pt. Jawahar Liil Nehru staterl in the 
Cotsiituciit Assembly. “Nearly two years have 
passed, two years which have made an enor¬ 
mous difl'crenle lo the Indian scene. And if 
w'c .seek to reconsider something that wc have 
passed two years ago, before the 15ih August 
1947, it should not appear to Ijc a strange 
thing to do, for we have had a great deal of 
experience, hitler expreience during this period 

.Now, one of the things t'hat we have 

been aiming at a great deal has been to avoid 
any separatist reudencic-s, the cacation of 

groups, etc.Apart from the tremendous 

burden of these elections for the provincial 
and central legislature.s, to add another 
election on this major .scale would mean not 
only spending a tremendous deal of energy 
and time of the nation but also the money 
of the nation and divert it from far more 
worthwhile jirojccts.’’'^ Dr. Ambedkar said, 
“Having regard to this fact it was felt whether 
it was desirable to impose upon the electoral 
process which would cost a lot of time, a lot 
of trouble and I say a lot of money as well”.’® 
H. V.Kamath was of tlie opinion that if the 
object of the Constitution is to have a parlia¬ 
mentary form of government in every state, 
then it is patent, it is obvious that the method 
of choice by direct election is absolutely 
“inappropriate and unacceptable”.’''* 

It is an admitted fact that one of the 
essentiab of successful cabinet goveriunent in 
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<t province or in the country as a whole is the 
existence of a fairly impartial constitutional 
Head, who is more or less a symbol or a cons¬ 
titutional figure-head. If the Governor 
were to be elected by the direct vote of all 
voters in a province he is very likely to be a 
party-man with strong views of his own, and 
considering that he will be elected by the 
whole province—he will think that he is a far 
superior man and a far more powerful man 
than the Chief Minister or the premier of the 
State who will be returned from one cons¬ 
tituency only. There will be two conflicting 
authorities within the state : one is the 
premier, whom, under this constitution we 
have invested with executive authority so far 
as the State is concerned, and the other is 
the Governor, who, though the constitution 
docs not confer on him very substantial 
powers and functions, will arrogate much to 
himself,* because he will say that *T have been 
elected by the people of the whole of the 
province and as such I am a person a gratia 
with the people and not the Chief Ministcr”^^. 
Shri Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyyar shared this 
view and said that there was a fear that the 
Governor might get into clash with the 
premier and the cabinet responsible to the 
legislature.^^ Further he said that “the 
election itself utider modern conditions will 
have to be fought out on a party ticket. The 
fact is that even at or during the elections 
the party will have to rally round a leader 
who will presumably be the luture premier 
of the province.” It was also maintained 
that “nowhere does the system of election of 
the Governor exists where the Institution 
of responsible government is the main feature 
of the constitution.”'” 

During the discussion it was the general 
opinion ot the members that the election of 
Governor on the basis of universal suffrage 
was incompatible with parliamentary form of 


government which had been adopted in the 
provinces. K. M. Munshi stated, “After we 
have adopted the British uiodel the election of 
the Governor by adult franchise in the pro¬ 
vince remained an anomaly, a completely 
out-of-date and absurd thing.The expendi¬ 

ture and energy of a province under election, 
would have been wasted in putting a second 
rate man in the party at the head of the 
government. That would mean that he will 
be subsidiary in importance to the Prime 
Mini-ster, as he would be his nominee. If 
tiiat is going to be the case, there is no reason 
why the farce of a huge election has to be 
undergone.”^” On behalf of the Drafting 
Committee, Dr Ambedkar made the position 
clear and maintained that “it was also felt, 
nobody, knowing full well what powers he is 
likely to have under the coiLStsiution, would 
come forth to contest an election. VVe felt 
that the powers of tlic Governor were so 
limiteti, so nominal, his position so ornamen¬ 
tal that probably very few would come forward 
to stand for election.”^' 

The other factor which led the framers 
to abandon the method of election is that 
when India got freedom on .\ugust 15, 1947, 
the restrictions oii the supremacy of the cons¬ 
tituent Assembly imposed by the Cabinet 
Mission plan disappeared. Hereafter, under 
the circumstances when this provision was 
being discussed, the unitary system instead 
of the provincial autonomy was gaining 
ground. Pt, Nehru stated, “we have .still to 
pass through difficult times and I think we 
should always view things from this context 
of preserving the unity, the stability and the 
security of India and not produce too many 
factors in our constitutional machinery which 
will tend to disrupt that unity by frequent 

recourse to vast elections'-'*.” 

The panel system suggested by the Drafting 
Committee was also left due to certain factors. 
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Mr. Brajeshwar Prasad stated that the nornia- 
tion by the president from a panel of names 
really means restricting the choice of the 
president. It gives power in the hands of the 
Legislature. It is necessary that the president 
should be free from the influence of the Legis¬ 
lature.-” H. V. Kamath opposed the panel 
system on the ground that if the president 
docs not choose (he first nominee and he 
chooses the third or fourth, the Legislature of 
the Slate will certainly have a grouse against 
the man chosen by the president because he 
has been chosen in perference to the first 
mans'*. It was also stated that when the 
election would be held for the panel of names, 
the groupism was bound to be generated 
within the party.2 ■ The other factor which 
led (he members to leave this system was 
that the experience gained in connection with 
the appointment of Vice-Chancellors of the 
Universities was a bitter onc.^‘‘' It was also 
stated that ‘’it carries no responsibility of 
cither the president or the cabinet or the 
provincial cabinet because the responsibility 
here is very much divided.*’^’ 

The system of proportional representation 
as suggested by the constitutional adviser was 
not discussed in detail and it was dropped 
immediately. Shrimati G. Durga Rani 
maintained that “the system of proportional 
representation would not improve matters 
in any way. 'I'hat would only produce the 
cfficct that it would divide the whole House 
into warring groups and it will also produce 
all the disadvanrages and defects of the French 
system.”-". 

When the provision pertaining to the 
selection of the Governor was being discussed, 
Mr, Brajeshwar Prasad moved an amendment 
proposing that the Governor should be 
appointed by the president “by warant under 
his hsind and seal”. He stated that in the 
iaterA^ of the AH India Unity it was necessary 


that the authority of the Governor af India 
should be maintained intact over the 
provinces.”** While supporting the amend¬ 
ment, Dr. Ambedkar said that the Governor 
had no functions which he is required to 
exercise in his discretion or individual 
judgment. According to the principles of 
(he constitution, he is required to follow the 
advice of the Ministry in all matters. If the 
Governor had no power of interference in 
tlie internal administration of a Ministry which 
had a majority then it seemed to me that the 
question whether he was nominated or 
elected was a wholly immaterial one.*’® 
Pt. Jawahar Lai Nehru >;aid, “we must base 
democracy on the electoral process. We have 
done it. But the point is whether we should 
duplicate it again and again.Therefore, 

I should like to support fully the amendment 
proposed that the Governor should be a 

nominated Governor.”*’* Further, he* was of 
the opinion that the minority may also gel 
nomination by this method.'’2 B. G. Kher 
supported the method of nomination on the 
ground that “the only insurance for smooth 
government in the provinces is to allow the 
president of the country to nominate a person 
who enjoys his confidence, which certainly 
means, the confidence of his cabinet, as also 
the cabinet of tlie province, to be the 
Governor of the province. Any other mode, 

whether by election on adult suffrage or by 
election by the representatives of the people 

in the House will give rise to considerable 
friction.”**' Dr. P. S. Deshmukh also 
supported it on the plea that “Our constitu¬ 
tion is based on the 1935 Act which in itself 
is based on the principles of responsible 

government.That being so, the head of 

the administration must be one who cannot 
interfere with the day to day administration.” 
Therefore, the decision embodied in the 
amendment is a correct one.^ 

It is clear from the speeches of the varicKil 
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'uminaries that the method of appointment 
by the president, was gaining ground and 
besides it the framers purported to establish 
some link with the provinces and it was 
possible through this method. Pt. Nehru was 
very critical of the fact that the elected 
Governor would have fewer common links 
with the Centre. ■’'> Therefore, the framers 
adopted the method of nomination. 

H. V. Kamath supported the idea of 
appointment and said that considering the 
constitution as a whole, considering the 
powers given to the State Cabinet and the 
relations between the units and the Centre, 

I think that the lesser-most evil is this system 
of appointment by the pre.sident.^''. It was 
also thought that in the interests of harmony, 
good working and sounder relations between 
the provincial cabinet and the Governor, the 
Canadian method would be better.'*'^ 

Keeping in view the said facts, the ron- 
stituent Assembly accepted the amendment 
moved by Mr. Rajeshwar Parsad-’^ and 
rejected all the other proposals. While defen¬ 
ding the appointment of the Governor, 
Shri Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar said that the 
Governor might occasionally have to use his 
extraordinary' powers and this point is more 
in “favour of nomination rather than in favour 
of election”.Again he said, “If the choice 
is left to the president and his cabinet, the 
president may, in conceivable circumstances, 
with due regard to the conditions of the 
province, choose a person of undoubted ability 
and position in public life who at the same 
time has not been mixed up in provincial party 
struggle or factions.”‘o It was desired that 
the man to be appointed would be from 
outside and the convention would grow up 
of the Government of India consulting 
the provincial cabinet.’** 

Although the convention of consulting the 
State cabinet appears to be sound, yet it has 


not been followed strictly. Before tht 
General Election of 1967, there Was no imppr-, 
tance of this convention that is why in the 
Centre and almost in all the States, congress, 
was the ruling party but after 1967, it has 
resulted into a conflict between the centre 
and the non-congress governments. If it is 
simply consultation and not the consent of 
the Chief Minister or the State Cabinet, theyc 
is no logic in it. In Haryana, when Rao 
Birender Singh was the Chief Minister, he had 
consultation with the Central Government 
leaders on the issue of Governor’s appoint¬ 
ment, they refused to accept the principle 
that the panel of names should be discussed 
with him or he be taken into confidence. The 
centre suggested only one name to him and 
not a panel of names.’** In Punjab, 
Mr. Gurnam Singh had disapproved of the 
two persons cither of whom the Union 
Goverinent proposed to appoint the Governor 
of the State. Mr. Gurnam Singh had 
suggested to the centre a few names who had 
nothing to do with Punlab.“ It was not 
more than consultation and the more they 

eould do, achieved non-congress men as 
Governors of their respective States. 

There are cases where the Chief Minister 

was not ion.sulted at all. For instance, in the 
appointnient of Sri Prakasa (Madras) and 
Kumarswami Raja (Orissa), the rcspiective 
Chief Ministers have gone on record that they 
were not consulted. The former case was 
probably justified in view of the fact that the 
then Chief Minister, as well as his party, was 
routed in the first General Election in Madras, 
but there was no such excuse in the latter 
case, except that probably Nabakrushna 
Chaudhry was too mild a Chief Minister to 
be consul ted In U.P., the appointment of 

Dr. B. Gopala Reddy was announced before 
the formation of the new government headed 
by Mr. Gharan Singh. In Lok Sabha, 
Mr. S. M. Banerjee wanted to know whether 
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Mr, Charaii Singh would he consulted and 
this appointment would be reconsidered/'' 
Mr. Chavan said that there would be no 
consultation 

In Biliar, the controversy arose over the 
appointment of Mr. Kanungo. The Cliief 
Minister of Bihar Mr. Mahaniaya Prasad Sinha 
publicly < protested against the ‘imposition’ of 
Mr. Kanungo. He regretted that the centre 
had gone ahead with the appointnienl despite 
‘e.lear r«'jc( ti<m’ ol Mr. Kanungo hv the Slate 
Cabinet. Tie ralh'tl it a violation (T the con¬ 
vention that tJie Governor be appointed in 
consultation with the Slate Government. The 
Chief Minister said that hfr, Kanungo would 
not be welcome in the State''One of the 
national dailies published in Delhi called 
“Kanungo” an unwise imposition on the Bihar 
Chief Minister'*''. A spokesman of the Central 
Government said that the Prime Minister and 
Home Minister liad consulted the Chief 
Minister-’". Mr. Nath Pai stated in Lnk Sabha 
that Ml. Chavan asked Mr. Mahamaya Prasad 
Sinh.i .is to what did he know about 
Kanungo ? Mr. Sinha replied ih.tl be is a 
good man. It docs not mean that lie aj>prov- 
ed his ajipointment Mr. C’h.ivan said that 
after the announcement was made, a telegram 
came Irom the Bihar cabinet that Mr.Kanungo 
should not lie appointetl as Governor But 
this is immaterial that is why the central 
government could have changed it. 
Mr.Mahaniaya Prasad Sinha cited the instance 
of 1947 when Mr. Jai Ram Dass Daulat Ram 
had to give up the post of Governor following 
objections by Mr. Si i Krishna Sinha, the then 
Chief Minister of the Slate -. Sh. Arnba-/.hagan 
(D.M.K.) branded the Orniral government 
and stated that the appointment of Mr. 
Kanungo had been made to protci t the 
interest of the congress party *. 

The other convention of appointing 
Governors from outside has also been violated 


in some of the cases. For instance Sardar 
Ujjal Singh was appointed as the Governor of 
Punjab. Mr. H. C. Mukherjec who was 
the Vice-President of the Constituent Assembly, 
was hundred percent a Benga'i by any dcBni- 
tion though domiciled in Bihar, was appoin¬ 
ted as the Governor of We.st Bengal. When 
Nehru wanted to appoint a non-Bengali, it 
seems. B. C. Ray, the f'hicf Minister, strongly 
objected saying that Bengal would not tolerate 
a non-Bengali Governor, and B. C. Roy was 
not a man to be trifled with. 'I’hen the Union 
Government had to rack their brains and find 
out somebody who satisfied both conditions, 
Nehru’s for an outsider and Roy’s for a 
Bengali, and it was easy to hit upon H. C. 
Miikherjee. because it was iliscovercd that 
Mukherjee wa.s a Biliari by doTnieile. Similarly, 
after Mukherjoe’s death, when the .same 
problem arose, to the satisfaction of both 
Nehru and Roy, Mi.ss Padmaja Naidu whose 
mother was a pure Bengali, married to an 
Amlhra citir.en, was diseovered. It is only 
after B. C. Roy’.s death and the loss of solida¬ 
rity of the Bengal Congress that a non-Bengali 
could he sent to Raj Bhawan‘’-\ In these 
cases the intention of the framers and the 
recommendation of the States Reorganization 
Commission found no place’’''. 

As a matter of fact, there is no criteria for 
the appointment of Governors. In most 
of the cases, the tools at the central govern¬ 
ment and the men from the Congress party are 
sent to Raj Bhawans and on account of this 
fact, the recall of the Governor is demanded 
by the Chief Ministcr'^^. Since independence 
up to 1964, out of 45 Governors, 24 had been 
from the congress party. Only one Governor 
—Pattern Mann Pillai was appointed from the 
opposition party—S.S.P., but he is considered 
from the congress that is why he was the Chief 
Minister of Kerala and was sent to Punjab to 
make room for the congress party, Mr, Nath 
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Pai said in Lok Sabha that the office of the 
Governor wa1i degraded by the Centre by 
making it a patronage and largesse^’*'. In some 
of the cases, the defeated candidates of the 
congress party had been appointed as Gover¬ 
nors. N. V. Gadgil, H. V. Patasker and V. V. 
Giri fall under this category. There arc 
instances, where the Chief Minister had been 
appointed as Governor to make room for his 
successor. K. C. Reddy was removed from 
Mysore to make room for Hanumanthaiya. 
B. Gopala Reddy was removed from Andhra 
to make room ff>r Sanjiva Reddy. For some¬ 
time they had been in the Ontral Cabinet 
and later on appointed as Governors, A. J. 
John from Kerala, H.K. Mahtab from Orissa, 
Bhim Sen Sachar horn Punjab and 
Ramakrishna Rao from Hyderabad were ail 
made Governors to make room for their 
successors as Chief Ministers. V. V. Giri was 
a reluctant (Jovernor in the beginning and 
H. K. Mahtab resigned Governorship to be¬ 
came the Chief Minister of Orissa (1956) K. C, 
Reddy and Ajit Prasad Jain first grudgingly 
accepted Governorship and both declined 
office after the announcement was inatle. 
though later they both accepted again*". 
Really speaking, it seems, as if the Governor¬ 
ship is reserved for the congressmen. 
Another category of Governr>rs is that of civil 
servants, who are considered as the favourite 
boys of Central government. Mr. Dhararnvira, 
B. N. Chakravarty, Y. N. Sukhtankar and 
Vishnu Sahay belong to this category. Al¬ 
though the civil servants have no connection 
with the congress party yet they arc inclined 
to safeguard the interest of the congress party. 

The standard of appointment is deteriorat¬ 
ing day by day and men like E. M. S. 
Namboodripad are demanding the abolition 
of this post.®^ The Setalvad Study Team is 
of the opinion that the post of the Governor 
is considered as a coxisolation prize for burnt 


out politicians.**® Being so, during question 
hour in Lok Sabha, Mr. P. K. Deo demanded 
from the treasury benches that the congre^> 
men particularly the defeated candidates,would 
not be appointed as Governors. 

The main purpose of the framers in accept¬ 
ing the method of appointment was that the 
Governor would be a harmonious link between 
the centre and the provinces and he would be 
above party politics. In this connection, the 
first question is that the Clovcrnor can be 
either a constitutional head or a link. These 
two roles are independent of each other and 
contiadictory. Of these two, one is actually 
stated in the constitution itself and the other 
Ls implied by the provisions. He has to act 
as a link as well as .m agent not merely bec.ause 
of his appointment but bec ause of his holding 
oflice.’’-' S(} far as tlie question of party 
jtolitics is concerned, tlie intention of framers 
lias no place in practice. The Governors are 
appointed by the Central government and in 
most of the cases from its own party and 
therefore the conflict atises between the state 
government, if there is a government of 
another party, and the centre on the one hand 
and the Governor on the other. While 
opposing the method of appointment Rohini 
Kumar Chaudhry stated in the constituent 
Assembly that Governor who is selected by 
the congress parly cannot act in harmony with 
the provincial caliincl if it is of another 
party,Moreover, the method of appoint¬ 
ment is antithetical to the concept of real 
democracy, Shri Bishwa Nath Dass called it 
democracy from toe to neck and autocracy 
at the head,*'’ 

Aanother plea taken by the framers 
was concerned with expenses of elections, etc. 
This is not convincing that is why the expenses 
should not be considered a.s a hurdle in the 
way of principle. Besides, we are holding 
elections of State legislatures, Lok Sabha, 
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President and moreover the mid-term elections 
of d*iy to day. There would have been no 
harm in the election of the Governor, had the 
framers adopted it. Mr. Rolnni Kumar 
Chaudhry stated that if an election takes place 
oh the same day as on the day of General 
Election, there cannot be any (picstion of 
additional expenses.' '' 

Now, the question is as to what should be 
done ? Mr. Nath Pai suggests (hat the 
appointment of the Governor should be subject 
to the approval of parliament.''^ But the 
difficulty is that this system cannot solve the 
problerr. tliat is why the parliament is domina¬ 
ted by the party in pcjwcr in the Centre and 
the members in Parliament act according to 
(be directions given by their party. A. R, C. 
team suggests that the (^hief Minister .should 
be consulted.''^ It was intended by the 
framers also but this too is not workable. 
If the consultation is simply consultation and 
no more, there is no use of it. If the consent 
of the Chief Minister is necessary, the appoint¬ 
ment falls in his hands and not in the hands 
of Central government. Moreover, suppose, 
a new Chief Minister comes, he would say 
that the Governor should be removed and 
a new Governor should be appointed with 
his consent. Syed Muhammad said that the 
Governor has to be appointed first and the 
Governor then would ask the leader of the 
largest party to form the ministry. “Now 
where is the ministry to be consulted before 
the Governor is appointed by the President” 

Mr. A. B. Vajpayee suggested that a panel of 
names should be placed before the Chief 
Minister to select one of them.’" This is 
also a vague suggestion that is why it is not 
certain that one of the names would surely be 
acceptable to the Chief Minister. Moreover, 
the central government may suggest in the 
panel all the four or five persons who 
are bent upon to protect the interests of the 


party to which the central government belongs. 
Dr. Ram Subhag Singh says that the appoint¬ 
ment should be made by the president aided 
by a council of impartial advisers.’’ It appears 
that Dr. Singh is talking in the air. At 
present, the difficulty is that the Governors are 
considered as partial and if the' suggestion of 
Dr. Singh is accepted, the advisers would also 
be characterised as partial, lie has not made 
any suggc.stion for the selection of the 
advisers. If they are selected by the president 
himself it would be a farcical element because 
there is no difl'erence between the appointment 
made by the; president himself and by the 
advisers selected by him. lie would select 
the advisers of his liking. Mr. E. M. S. 
Nainboodripad has made a very good sugges- 
tie)n which deserves consideration. He says 
that the Governor should be elected directly 
by the people.’- ’Fhc elected (Governor would 
have the confidence of the people and he 
would have to go to the polls to seek the 
verdict of the people for his actions. Under 
such circumstances he is bound to be fair. 
Prof. Siban Lai Sexena supported the method 
of election on the ground that “we are 
modelling our constitution on the British 
model, we must give our president and 
Governors the dignity that the King enjoys 
in England. I feel that this dignity cannot 
be given to the Governor if he is a nominee 
of the president. If he is elected by the adult 
votes of the people, then alone he can get, 

can he acquire the dignity that the King enjoys 
in England.”’"^ 

As far as the post of the Deputy Governor 
was concerned, the Drafting Committee 
suggested the abolition of this post and it was 
accepted. The president was empowered to 
make such provision as he thought fit for the 
discharge of the functions of the Governor on 
the occurrence of a vacancy or when the 
Governor is unable to discharge his duties 
for any other reason.’’* 
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Reeping in mind the proceedings of the 
Constituent Assembly ind the said facts and 
figures, we are bound to draw inferences that 
the framers of the constitution did not pay 
much heed to the consequences occurring in 
the future. Their intention was that the 
Governor would be simply a constitutianal 
head and no more but the difficulty is that 
there are too much ambiguities in the langu¬ 
age of the subsequent articles pertaining to 
the office of the Governor. The problem is 
not that the Governor is an appointed one but 
it remains in the fiict that the Governors are 
misunderstood about their constitutional 
position inspite of the fact that it was made 
clear by Dr. Ambedkar that the Governor 
would generally be bound by the advice of 
the council of Ministerr. Moreover, the plea 
taken by the framers that nowhere the system 
of elected Governor was adopted but they 
did not try to know that nowhere the consti¬ 
tutional head was given powers in theory and 
denied in practice. Had there not been 
ambiguities in the Gonstituti<jn, the contro¬ 
versy over the appointment of the (iovernors 
would not have arisen. I’he defect lies in 
the fact that what was intended by the 
framers was not depicted in the constitution. 
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THE LIARS OF PAKISTAN 


A. c. 


Lying is a game which once begun never 
terminates. One lie requires half-a-dozen 
more t o uphold it as truth. If a lie is found 
out to be a lie, then the liar has to disclaim 
his connection with it by concocting more 
talcs of non-existent facts, happenings, actions 
and interrelations. The liars who insisted on 
a partition of India supported their demand 
by a ikiitious two-nation theory. The world 
was informed that India had two nations with 
their separate languages, cultures, lacial 
characteristics and ways of life. Of the two 
nations the Muslim nation had a Muslim way 
of life with Urdu as the Muslim language of 
India. All Muslims of India formed a single 
happy family which wished to live separately 
in their own Muslim stale of Pakistan. Soon 
after the formation of Pakistan 10000 Katliani 
Muslims were slaughtered by other Muslims of 
different sects in the newly formed West 
Pakistan. Hindus, Buddhists, Jains, Sikhs and 
members of all other non-Muslim communities 
were terrorised and subjected to merciless 
persecution iti the course of which several 
hundred thousand non-Muslims v/cre murder¬ 
ed, wounded and rendered totally destitute. 
Thus contrary to the teachings of Islam, non- 
Muslims were not protected by the Islamic 
state of Pakistan. When the Bengali Muslims 
insisted that Pakistan must accept Bengali as a 
joint state language, as Urdu was not their 
language ; there was grave trouble and, even¬ 


tually Bengali was raised to the level of a staW 
language in Pakistan. Numerous Bengalis 
(Muslims) liad to die and suffer before this 
privilege was conceded to their mother 
language. The Bengalis also ate rice and 
fish as their staple food, dressed in Dhotis and 
Saris, sang their own time honoured songs in 
their own style, had a literature which dated 
back to the eleventh century and their way of 
life gave a prominent place to swimming, 
rowing, fishing, boat racing ; while the West 
Pakistanis ate wheat, dales, Indian corn and 
meat ; wore pyjanuis, rode horses and shot 
down one another for family feuds. Their 
languages were Punjabi, Pustu, Sindhi and 
Baluchi which had no literature worth any¬ 
thing. What they borrowed from Urdu came 
from the Delhi and Lucknow areas of India. 
Only aliout 187<i of the Urdu speaking people 
of prepartilion India were Muslims and 82% 
were Hindus. So, the assertion that Urdu 
w'as the mother lauguage of Indian Muslims 
(prcparlition) was a tie as was the story of a 
common nationality of the Muslims. 

W^hen Pakistan was earned out of India and 
the Pakistanis set up embassies and diplomatic 
missions everywhere, this lying went on non 
stop with a view to blacken India’s image 
before the world. The smallest communal 
trouble in India was exaggerated to fatitastic 
proportions while a steady stream of non- 
Muslims fled from Pakistan due to the bar- 
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barous persecution they were subjected to by 
the Pakistanis. Before the present Bangla 
Desh struggle began, several million Pakistani 
non>Muslim$ had already left that country to 
feck refuge in India. The reasons for this 
were expropriation, murder, rape and total 
lack of protection for the non-Muslims of 
Pakistan. The offenders were by and large 
the West Pakistani officials who dominated all 
services in both sections of that country. The 
West Pakistanis also exploited the Muslims of 
East Bengal mercilessly and in a shameful 
manner. While palaces went up in the cities 
of West Pakistan in their hundreds, essential 
roads, bridges, railways, dykes and protective 
breakwater walls^ remained on paper only, 
thus exposing the Bengalis to dangers of floods 
and tidal bores and to a general lack of easy 
communications. 80% of the lucrative jobs 
went to West Pakistanis. The same was the 
case with contracts, permits for new industries 
and allocations of internationally borrowed 
and procured funds. The Bengalis, however, 
produced all the tea and jute which provided 
the major portion of the foreign exchange 
earnings of Pakistan. All this exploitative 
lack of justice and fair piay caused the Bengali 
led Awiuni League to demand the abolition 
of the Martial Law Administration of Pakistan 
and establishment of a democratic form of 
government. Thus the fight began which is 
increasing in tempo day by day all over East 
Bengal. The Pakistan Army, which is now 
exclusively manned by West Pakistanis, is 
finding great difficulty in coming into contact 
with the forces of Bangladesh which arc quite 
numerous, lightly armed, elusive, experts in 
guerrilla fighting and in avoiding open war¬ 
fare with the heavily armed forces of Pakistan 
when they deployed in numbers and in 
mechanised formation. These Bangladesh 
troops are taking a heavy toll of the soldiers 
of Pakistan wherever they are found in small 
numbers, they are destroying roads, bridges, 


railway tracks and arc training up more and 
more freedom fighters with a view to begin 
attacks on the cantonment towns of East 
Bengal. The Pakistanis have about 200 small 
crafts to carry soldiei-s to the 650C0 villages of 
East Bengal, The freedom fighters have some 
power driven crafts too ; but their number is 
not preisely known. It may be assumed that 
there arc many such boats fitted with outboard 
motors. So, even if the Pakistan army goes 
from village to village they will have to travel 
in force by several boats moving together 
which w'ill require several thousand such boats 
to make such movement militarily effective. 
While the Pakistan army is arranging river 
transport the army of Bangladesh will not 
remain idle—so that, this riverine warfare will 
not be entirely one sided. Small rivulets and 
canals can be blocked too and river craft 
ambushed. In short, this war will not end 
easily. 

But the Pakistanis are not giving up their 
habitual practice of false propaganda and 
spreading of lies in a blatant and shameless 
manner. They arc going about vilifying the 
Awami League for this fight ; and telling the 
world how India instigated Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman to break up Pakistan by rebellion. 
The liars forget to explain why the army, 
navy and air force of Pakistan had 90% West 
Pakistani personnel, why government offices 
in Pakistan had 85% West Pakistani incum¬ 
bents, why allotment of economic develop¬ 
ment expenditure had been so far 1500 crores 
for East Pakistan and 5000 crores |for the 
Western section of the country, why foreign 
help utilisation has been 20% for East and 
80% for West Pakistan and many other such 
acts of injustice that alienated the Bengalis. 
They also forgot to explain how and why 
when the great cyclone which devastated East 
Bengal before the elections in Pakistan, it was 
not taken much notice of by the Military 
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sutoerats of Pakbtan, thus causing death 
and suffering to millions of Bengalis. They 
also forget to mention that the Awami League 
won the elections by a 98% majority in East 
Pakistan, much too large a majority to be 
explained away by Indian instigation. The 
cyclone whipped up tidal bores which travelled 
inland in an unobstructed manner for the 
reason that the West Pakistani autocrats did 
not lake the trouble to have dykes and break¬ 
water walls built, although that was advised 
by internationally famous specialists many 
years ago. Having ordered an election and 
announced the intention to terminate martial 
law administration and to establish a demo¬ 
cratic gover; ment after (he elections, Yahya 
Khan went back on his promises when he 
found the Awjimi League had won an overall 
absolute majority. lie thus provoked a 
rebellion and tried to subdue it in the most 
heartless and barbarous manner. He slaughtered 
1500 persons in 24 hours on the 25th—26th 

* 5 ’ 

March 1971 in Dacca, his soldiers abducted 
400 college girls from the University hostel 
there and he ordered bombardment of 
Chittagong port and town about the same 
time. In a matter of weeks the West Pakistanis 
killed 500,000 persons in East Bengal, raped 
defenceless women everywhere and set fire to 
all dwellings in the poorer quarters of Dacca 
and other towns. “At Dacca, Khulna, jessore 
and Rajshahi sixtytwo distinguished persons 
including poets, novelists and academicians 
were shot dead on March 25 midnight and 

March 26.those killed included Prof. Lutfar 

Rahman of Rajshahi College, Prof. Syed Abdul 
Hai, Mrs. Nilima Ibrahim, Muhammad Abdul 
Hai, Prof. Auarul Karim and Ahmed Jamal 

Rashid a young poet of Bangla Desh.20 

academicians of Dacca University were lined 
up against the wall inside the campus on 
March 28 and shot dead.” (UNI Report.) 

This genocide continued unabated since 


those terrible days and thousands trekked 
towards the Indian borders daily and entered 
our territory. The nuitabcr who are now in 
refugee camps w.ould be about four million. 
This number would increase to ten million 
unless the powers put pressure on Pakistan and 
force the facists of Islamabad to liquidate their 
autocracy and replace it by a democratic form 
of government in which East Bengal wjll be 
free to change its name from East Pakistan to 
Bangladesh and arrange for their own govern¬ 
ment in their own manner. What Yahya 
Khan has done, will prevent any integration of 
the two states of Pakistan. 

In the mean time the liars must stop lying. 
For example one liar has written an account 
of what has happened in East Bengal in the 
Guardian weekly of Britain in which he has 
acci4scd the Awami League men of the atro¬ 
cities that were actually committed by the 
soldiers of Pakistan. Such lying is not only 
highly reprehensible but it also lowers the 
Pakistanis still further in the eye of the world. 
For, this liar says the Pakistan army has now 
suppressed the revolt and the Awami League 
men have gone into hiding in the remoter 
villages of East Bengal. If that is so, then why 
arc thousands of, men, women and children 
entering Indian territory everyday and why 
are many of them suffering from bullet or 
bayonet wounds ? Why do they all say that 
Pakistani soldiers have attacked them in their 
villages and set fire to their huts, dishonoured 
their women and, even, killed their children ? 
This liar should know that atrocities of the size 
that Yahya’s men have perpetrated cannot be 
white washed. Millions of men, women and 
children do not fabricate lies in that expert 
manner in which this liar has tried to put all 
the blame on the innocent sufferers of Yahya 
Khan’s fascistic frightfulness. Men have been 
hanged by the Anglo-Americans for war 
crimes which were not quite so heinous and 
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large scale as the atrocities committed by the 
commanders of the Pakistan army whose El 
Supremo is General Yahya Khan. These men 
should be brought to trial as. soon as possible 
and punished in an exemplary manner. If 
this is not done, genocide in peace time may 
become a popular pastime for top ranking 
sadists. We do not know whether deliberate 
lying can be proved to be a crime of the nature 
of being an accc.csory after the fact. If that 
can he acceplcrl as a cause of action by prose¬ 
cutors all the liars who have been, are and shall 
be aiders and abettors of these hideous crimes 
by their al.ciupts at white wasiiing the same, 
should be brought to trial too. There are 


some newspapers in Pakistan which spread liei 
and the editors of these papers should be 
charged with aiding genocide. 

The arrival of millions of refugees is a great 
problem for India, The Indian Government 
have asked the U. N, to give Rs. 200 crores 
for the relief of these destitutes. The U. S. 
Government have paid $500,000 (Rs. 37,50,000) 
to India for this purpose. Other nations have 
sent assistance too. Scores of foreigners have 
personally seen what the Pakistan army has 
done and described the horrors to their own 
countrymen. But the liars of Pakistan go on 
lying in an unashamed manner. 


A VILLAGE ASTRONOMER 

APURBA KUMAR CHAKRAVARTY 


Very few people of to-day arc acquainted 
with the Astronomical genius of Radha 
Govinda Chandra whose papers on occultation 
of stars, variable stars, etc., were once widely 
published in western journals of Astronomy. 
The biography and career of Sri Chandra is 
further more important because it tlirows some 
new light on the history of Astronomical 
researches in Bengal. Originally a Poddar 
(coin-tester) in the jessore collectorate (now 
in E. Pakistan) Sri Chandra studied Astronomy 
in his spare time at home after his whole day’s 
oflice work and, within the very limited scope 
available in that .age, he could make so much 
advanced studies as to draw attention of 
western scholars. In recognition of his publish¬ 
ed papers, Sri Chandra was offered member¬ 
ship of several Astronomical Societies in 
11. K. U. S. A. and Europe. It is unforlu- 
naic that the merit of such a sH)olar has 
remained unadmired in Bengal. 

Radha Govinda had written an autobio¬ 
graphy containing the scope and aspiration 
of his icscarches ; but unfortunately the 
completemanuscript is now missing. The 
first half of it has recently been tracsd in hi.s 
home library and the present essay has been 
written on its basis. The title “A Village 
Schoolmaster” by the English poet Goldsmith 
was a very favourite one to him and 
Sri Chandra always assumed the title “A 
Village Astronomer.” As a token of respect 
to his sentiment, the present essay has also 
been so named. 

Radha Govinda was born in B. S. 1285, 1st 
Sravana (1878 A. D.) in Bagchar, a suburban 
village of Jessore in the house pf his maternal 
uncle. He was brought up there amidst 


abundance and afRucnce and was educated 
first in the Bagchar Primary School and thcii 
at the Zilla School at Jessore. He was married 
at an early age while still a student of High 
School. The academic career of Sri Chandra 
was very short and simple : after three un¬ 
successful attempts to pass the Entrance 
Examination, he left the .school and .sat idit 
at home for two years. At last he joined the 
Jessore Collectorate as a Poddar, i. e,, testei 
of counterfeit coins at a monthly salary oi 
Rs. 15/- only—a post unwarranted by his 
family aristocracy—and after 35 years ol 
service, with a promotion lf> the rank of s 
cashier, he retired from service. 

Although nothing bright in his schoo 
career, Sri Chandra was a serious reader al 
home. His maternal uncle had a very ricl: 
collection of books and a very high academil 
atmosplicre prevailed in the family. His uncle, 
Avr>ya Charaii Hey had published a collectiot 
of the verses of Xddyapati from the Amnt^ 
Bazar Press ; even his grandmother, an 
lady of that age, had some fundamental knoW; 
ledge of Astronomy. She knew the cel^ia 
positions of the important stars, constellatidIJJ 
and planets. The editor of Arya Darstm, 
Sri jogendra Nath Vidyabhusan was a- fricfic 
of this family. Born and brought up m stict 
an environment, Radha Govinda developec 
a special fascination for Astronomy from Jidt 
very childhood. Apart from his dopac$t^ 
atmosphere, an essay on ‘How vast 
universe’, appearing in his school 
Charupath, Part III, edited by ,■ 

Kr. Dutta, fascinated him. He wm fur'tttcl 
inspired in his astronomical caTeerji'by thi 
famous lawyer of Jessore, '’Sri- 
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Mukherjee, a reputed author and writer on 
Astronomical matters. 

' Sri Mukherjee had written a Star-Atlas in 
Bengali which was published by /S Thacker, 
Spink & Co, in 1901 A. D. He had also 
.published two other books on Astronomy in 
addition to several popular essays in the 
journals ‘‘Hindu” and "Brahmabadin”, 

Sri Chandra, after he had discontinued his 
school career, pursued his studies at home 
with deep devotion and continued it with 
equal zeal oven when he joined the Jossore 
coilectoratc. The way to his office ran beside 
the residential home of Sri Mukherjee and 
on his way to and back, Radha Govinda 
noticed lively discussions of Mukherjee on 
Astronomical matters with his other friends. 
Finally, Sri Chandra also joined the circle ; 
the manuscript of the Star-Atlas was then 
under preparation and Sri Chandra also 
corrected some proofs of it. 

Halley’s comet was first visible to the 
naked eye in India on 24th April, 1910. 
Sri Chandra published in two essays the 
results of his observations of this comet which 
,at once attracted the attention of interested 
readers. Sri Jagadananda Roy of Santiniketan 
advised Sri Chandra to expand his personal 
observatory by including a telescope of higher 
power for advanced course of study of the sky. 
His personal observatory was really poorly 
equipped, compared to the task he had under¬ 
taken and a moderately powerful telescope 
was a necessity to him. He finally purchased 
a 3'* telescope from M/s F. Barnard & Co. of 
England. The original cardboard tube was 
later on replaced by a brass tube prepared by 
M/s Broadhurst & Clerkson. The total cost 
,'in these two stages amounted to Rs. 260/- 
whereas a similar telescope would then cost 
Rs. 600/- in the Calcutta market. 

.^pn 7th June, 1918 A. D., a new star was 
stkdBle in the constellation Aquila. The 


apparent brightness of some classes of stars 
changes ; the Nova-stars remaining faint for 
a long ttmc suddenly flare up into brilliance. 
A Super-Nova star flares up suddenly into 
millions of times of its original brightness 
and then gradually fades away. The above 
star belnogcd to the Nova-class named Nova 
Aquilac no. 3. Sri Chandra and Jagadananda 
Roy each published two essays giving further 
details of this star. It may be mentioned here 
that the Astronomical .Society of India had 
recognised Sri Chandra as the first discoverer 
of this star, Sri Cltandra at the suggestion of 
Jagadananda Roy, who was highly impressed 
by his published essay, sent a copy of it to 
Mr. E. C. Pickering, Director of , the 
Harvard College ObservaU>ry. But because 
of some pre-occupations he was late by 
nearly six months in doing this and by that 
time this Nova-star had already drawn the 
notice of all other Astronomers. However, 
Mr. Pickering, in acknowledgment of Chandra’s 
work, presented him with a copy of the 
Revised Harvard Photometry and other booklets 
relating to studies on this Nova star. Shortly 
after this Sri Chandra was awarded member¬ 
ship of the American Association of Variable 
Star Observers (A. A. V. S. O in brief) and 
since then he had been regularly publishing 
papers in the journal of the Harvard College 
Observatory. Soon afterwards, he was award¬ 
ed by the Government of France a very 
honourable title “Officer of the Academic 
Republic of France”. The Diploma and 
badge relating to this title were forwarded by 
the Consulate General of the Gov*, of France 
at Calcutta on 1st August, 1928 to Sri Chandra 
at Bagchar. In recognition of the merit of his 
published papers, Astronomical societies from 
several other countries also offered him 
membership. He, however, acci^llied 
membership ,of the Briti^ Aa^onomical 
Scncaety and the X^yon Observatofy of 
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Frtocc. Two letter? are printed below to 
oothibit hi? appreciation in foreign countries. 

Harvard College Observatory 
Cambridge, Mass. 

November 14, 1918 

Mr. R. G. Chandra, 

Bagchar, Jessore, India. 

Dear Sir, 

Your letter of September 7 is received. I 
take pleasure in sending you without charge 
a copy of the Revised Harvard Photometry, 
circulars 208, 210 and bulletin 661 which 
relate to Nova Aquilae no. 3. We are measur¬ 
ing its parallax, and a careful study of its 
spectrum is being made by Mis.s Cannon, but 
is not yet printed. 

Yours very truly, 

E. C. Pickering 

Consulate General de La Republiquc 
Francaise. Calcutta. 

Dear Sir, 

In continuation of my letter dated 26.3.28, 
I have the honour to inform you that the 
Ministry of Education has decided to confer 
upon you the distinction of “Officier d' 
Academic”. 

You will find herein enclosed the Brevet 
and the badge of this distinction for which I 
shall be obliged to receive a receipt. 

I am pleased to convey to you my best 
congratulations for the token that has been 
granted to you in recognition of your valuable 
services to the observatory of Lyon. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. Lazonics 

Consul General for France 

Mr. R. G. Chandra, 

Bagchar, Jessore. 

The Harvard College Observatory, to aid 
expansion of the domestic observatory of 
Chandra, presented him with a 6J' telescope 
for Hw personal observations of the variable 


stars, and undoubtedly this was a n^arkaUst 
event. This recognition of his merit by' 
western scholars also won him admiration 
from h's countrymen, lit this coiuiection, 
part of a letter from Sri N. G. Dhar, an e*-: 
subjudge of Pumea and founder of (he tele* 
scope-manufacturing firm ‘Dhar & Bros.’ may 
be quoted here : *T would not have rejoiced ' 
so much if you had purchased even a better 
telescope ; you have won it by your merit 
aud hence I am so much overjoyed. The 
Harvard College Authority deserves special 
thanks because it hesitated nothing to honour , 
the genius of a scholar from defeated India”. . 

It must be remembered here that Radha. ■■ 
Govinda’s chief occupation at this time was 
strenuous work in the Jessore Gollcctorate and 
whatever researches he had been pursuing 
were in the spare time available to him. The 
difficulties of continuing researches on celestial 
bodies with very meagre instruments in his 
command must also be appreciated. 

Radha Govinda will also be ever remem* 
bered in Bengal for his contributions to the 
calendar reformation movement. This move¬ 
ment originated in Bengal towards the end 
of the 19th century. The only two Bengali 
almanacs published at that time, the Gupta 
Press from Calcutta and Kalachand’s Panjika 
from Serampur were both ba.sed on the 
Astronomical principle.s of the traditional 
Hindu .Astronomical texts like the Surya 
Siddhanta, etc. But these texts, composed in 
the medieval period, were never revised in 
later age in the light of new discoveries in 
Astronomy and hence failed to give correct 
results. Some scholars educated in Western 
Astronomy observed that the planetary posi¬ 
tions, as forecast by these two almanacs did 
not correspond to their real positions as seen 
through a telescope. Sri M. M. Banerjee, 
Zemindar of Tclcnipara, published an essay 
to draw public attention to such discrepancies 
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. in the conservative school of almanacs empha¬ 
sising the need of reformation of calendrical 
calculations in light of modern Astronomy. 
Since then an opinion had been forming for 
preparation of Bengali Almanacs based on the 
Astronomical tables of tlie British Nautical 
Almanac ;-->this is known as the calendar 
reformation movement, Sri N. C. Chatterjee, 
a retired engineer, published for the first time 
in Bengal a reformed calendar, the ‘Blsuddha 
Siddhanta’ in B, S, 1297 based on the Nautical 
Almanac. 

The initial excitement of this movement 
did not last long and later on it was reduced to 
a routine-work only. Ratlha Govinda took 
interest in the matter and after a thorough 
study of the relevant texts formed opinion in 
favour of the reformation movement. He 
published an essay on the calendars of Bengal 
in Pravashi, (Kartick 1334 B. S.,—which was 
reprinted in the Bisuddha Sibbhanla Panjika 
B, S. 1336 which gave a new momentum to 
this calendar reformation movement. An 
Astronomical journal was then published by 
thejyotish Parisad, an association formed by 
Sri Indranath Nandi at 37, College Street 
(Later on removed to 6/2, Ram Banerjec 
Street). Radha Govinda became a member 
of this Parisad and regularly published essays 
in its journal (and in several other rnaga/.ines 
also) showing the discrepancies m ‘tithis’ and 
position of hiininaries as .shown in the consei- 
vative school of almanacs like P. M. Bagchi, 
Gupta Prc.ss, etc. Within a very short time 
this movement was revived with new impetus 
and there developed a great controversy amongs 
almanac-makers. 

It is interesting to note here that the 
dispute between the conservative and neo- 
•chool of almanacs is still continuing and even 
to-day the former .school greatly overrules the 
latter one. It is hn established fact that the 
position of the luminaries and ‘tithis’, as fore¬ 


cast in the traditional almanacs do not con¬ 
form to the correct positions. Despite this 
the conservative school predominates over 
the neo-school. The chief reason for this is 
perhaps the Smarta Pundits’ view that for 
religious and ritual ceremonies, the mean 
motion of luminaries as set forth in the 
Siddhantas, particularly the doctrine on tithis 
—mean tithi increases by 5 dandas and 
decreases by 6 dandas—must always be 
observed. Only in .such phenomena which 
are conspicuously visible like full & new moon, 
eclipses, etc., the real motions arc to be con- 
. sidered. The opinion of Mm. Pachanan 
Tarkaratna, a scholar of very high esteem 
may be quoted here. He wrote in a letter to 
Radha Govinda—“Any calendrical scheme 
ba.sed on the British or European Nautical 
Almanac is completely opposed to religious 

ceremonies. The reformers do not re.spect 
this long-standing tradition.” 

The Jyotish Parisad observed the 

Chandrasekhar memorial day on 22nd 
December, 1936 at the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College. Sri Chandrasekhar was a member 
of the Royal family of Kendrapara, a native 
state of Orissa, who had reformed the tradi¬ 
tional conservative calendar of Orissa. Radha 
Govinda in an essay read in this meeting 
(which was later published in the Education 
(ia^elie) made the following remarks regarding 
Bengali calendar ; Bengali Almanacs mention 
Litliis and nakshatras in units of dandas, pala.s. 
vipalas, etc. But as time is now measured by 
Western clocks and not by the primitive 
ghatika yantra, dandas etc. are always reduced 
to minutes and seconds in the almanacs and 
even the orthodox class of devouts have 
accepted this We.siern scheme of time measure 
in social and religious ceremonies. Similarly 
also, there should not be any objection to 
our use of Western astronomical instruments 
like meridian circles, transit instruments, etc., 
for determining correct planetary positions. 
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The calendar refonnation movement had 
since then been progressing with a new 
mpmentum and it was Radha Govinda who 
spurred tliis gallop. Even today also when 
a National Calendar has alredy been sugges¬ 
ted by the Calendar Reform eornrnittee and 
adopted by the Govt, of India, ealendar 
makers have not reached any unainniity. 
Radha Govinda was actively associateil with 
this movement in this later phase, but i rom- 
pletc history of his contribution to tins part 
ot the movement could not be compiled 
because tlie relevant part of maiiusrnpt of his 
autobiography is missing. After partition 
of Bengal when he had alieady retired from 
the jessore Colleclorate, R.ulha ti<*vi)ida 
moved to a small vill.ggc in the 24- Parganas 
of West Bengal and founded an Asrrot’oinieal 
Club at Panihaii v’-ilh .i view to pijpulanse 
Astronomy and tiie cause of < alendar refor¬ 
mation moveineut. He also wrote some 
popular books on .Aslroiiojiiy hut only one of 
them, a general treatise on comets (in Bengali) 
could appear in printed form -tfu- rest aie 
till now in manu.S('ript only. Altliough at 
his new settlement at 24-Parganas, he had 
to forego a major part of the alFluence and 
domestic aristocracy commauded at jessorc, 


he adjusted himself to the new environments. 
He, however made frequent visits to his 
original home at jessore and 'in course of such 
visits, some very ualuable books and 
astronomical instruments of his observatory 
were lost in transit. 

Radha (iovinda has now permanently 
settled up in Barasat tt>w'n. He is now 
slightly over 90 years of age, with very faint 
cye-<.iglit and hearing power. He had written 
over a dozen of essays on calendar reformation 
alone, in difTerenl magazines and all his 
pubHsh«*<l works, both in PhigUsh and Bengali, 
are now scattered in different journals and 
magazines all of which are not readily 
available. The present writer liad some 
earlier rorrespondeiice w'iih an ex-Minisier 
of ivlucation of the Central (iovt. regarding 
an well-edited publication fjf all the works 
of Ratllia (iovinda but no progress could be 
made iii the matter. 

Uadha Govinda’s career serve as a beacon 
liglit in the patli of progress of all others who 
have sincere and pious ambition and thirst 
for kiifiwledge. It will always he held high 
as an example tlial no amount of prcoccu- 
patioji can stand in the way of acquiring 
knowledge. 



MAO'S SMILE MAY BE OECEPTIVE : NEED FOR CAUTIOUS APPROACH 

TO sino-indian relations 

Di. C;. S P.ATHENS 


It all brgaii with ibc Ma\ lJa\ (■('lfbtati<.ii< 
Iasi year. Ch.iirnirm Mao gave a broatl smile 
aud a wanii hancbliakf to oui (.’baigr ti’ 
Affaires in Peking. It was followed by a few 
meetings of our diplomats in foieign <.ouiitries 
with their Chinese rountcrpait^. riie Indian 
External Aff'aiis Ministei, Sardat .Swaian 
Singh, was tpii' k to announce in the p.irliii- 
ment that India would readily respond to aiiv 
wortliwhile gesture froin China with a view 
to normalising relations betwci n the two 
countries. For once, it was made abiindantlv 
clear that the compromise proposals made by 
the non-aligned Coloinho powe.rs in January 
1963, would not be a precondition to talks 
any more. Owing to these developments. 
China-watchers in Indi.i and abroad have 
started w’oiidering if there is any possiblity of 
a thaw in Sino-Indian relaticjns. 

There is iin denying the lact that China is 
gradually settling down after the Cnllural 
Revolution. Herattitiiile towards outside wcirld 
has been changing latcdy and sue has been 
trying to re-enter the main stream of interna¬ 
tional life. But it would be naivr- to think that 
there has been a sea-cliange in her attitude 
towards India and the former is prepared to 
undo all the wrongs she did in 1962 and before. 

It is true that China considers Soviet Russia 
to be a more formidable enemy than India 
and does not relish the growing friendship 
between them. It is also true that lately she 
has become very apprehensive of Japan’s 
growing economic and military powers. It 
may be cqnally true that she wants to develop 
her trade with the neighbouring countries. 
But all these do not .seem to be plausible 


reasons for her desire to have friendly lies 
willi India. 

It is a misfortune that from the very 
haginning India'.s China policy has been guided 
by factors which were never very rc*alistic. 
Even Mr. Nehru, the chief architect of our 
f.jreign policy, despite his deep understanding 
of inter national atlaii.s, rnisjndged Maoist 
Cluna’s real intruitions a far t which he con¬ 
fessed with tlisarming frartkness when he be¬ 
came a victim of Peking’s perfidy. The lacl 
that three was no war hetween China and 
India during last 2,(KK) years, led Mr. Nehru 
to berieve that these two countri(*s roulr! 
never br- at loggerheatls, howsoever big 
might be their differences. China, on the 
other hantl. was follmving a hostile policy from 
the very beginning atid never took India to be 
;i genuine friend. Soon after the 

Communists usurped power in China, 
Chairman Mao personally sent a cable to the 
liulian Communists, giving them liis full 
support against the Nehru government, and 
expressing the view that the day was not far 
off when India, like China, would be liberated 
by the Communist party from Anglo-American 
imperialism and Its lackeys. 

Such unfriendly gestures of the 
Communist neighbour was conveniently 
dismissed, and the country wa.s told that torn 
by long drawn and destructive wars, Commu¬ 
nist China, despite her ideology, wanted 
peace and friendly relations with all, espe¬ 
cially with India, ft is surprising that the 
poUcy-makers in India did not wake up even 
when Communist China grabbed Tibet dcs- 
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pitc her promise to India to the contrary. 
India’s belief that China would settle down 
to peaceful internal development once her 
irredentist ambitions were satisfied, proved 
to be dangerously mistaken by subsequent 
events. 

When, in 19.54, Mr. Nehru took up the 
question of the maps published in China 
showing incorrect boundary alignment, he 
was told by the Chinese Pre/nier, Mi. Chou 
En-lai, that the People’s Government of Cliina 
had no time to revise old pre-liberafion map'). 
The force of the argement was accepted by 
Mr. Nehru in view of iiis assumption tJial 
China was .dneeft; towards India in her 
friendship. 

When these iidia'ctl maps we.re .jgain ques¬ 
tioned in I95S, Mr. Chou Isn-lai bliicul/ lold 
Mr, Nehru in January 1959, that the border 
qvicsiion was raised in 1954 only hi f au'-e ro'i- 
ditions were not ripe for its settlemeni at that 
time. It is significant to note '.lau die 
conditions became ripe only when China had 
completed her strategic road in the Indian 
territory in Aksai Chin area and bnilt ,tiong 
military bases nc,ar NEFA. 

W riting on the wail 

How China duped India since then, is a 
commonplace. Unfortunately we never tried 
to read the writing on the wall. If the (Chinese 
arc sincere in their gesture of friensdhip, how 
i» it that they arc still propping up the 
Naxalitcs and the Nagas against this country ? 
Besides, President Yahya Khan’s recent visit 
to Peking should be an eye-opener to them 
who are fondly hoping for a thaw in China’s 


attitude towards India. During the visit the 
Chinc.se leaders promised the Pakistani 
Prc.sident an aid of Rs. 1,000 million which 
will perhaps be the largest quantum of aid 
received by Rawalpindi from Peking to-dale. 
Once again, they harped on their only 
common link—hatred towards India. 

Reports from Hongkong suggest that 
China is again propping up Nepal against 
India. The Nesv (Jhina News Agency is 
giving currency to false propaganda that 
•"India had increased the number of its troops 
along its border with Nepal last December 
and Indian Military aircrafts at Bagdogra 
military base, on liie Nepal-Indian border 
made daily flights over Nepal’s border areas”. 

FLve.ryone in India knows that nothing can be 
fartber from truth. 

'^I'rarlc and friendly rebuions are qu*te 
different issues which lias got to bt, relised by 
our policy makers Japan and West Germany 
h.ave been trading ivilh China without buying 
Iier friendsbip. Irulia loo cati follow suit and 
start trade with China either through 
Hongkong or directly, but we should never 
be I onifilarent .ibout our iclalions svifli the 
formidable Himaly.'in neighbour. Although 
India and China cannot afford to he, bitter 
enemies permanently, the geo-political reasons 
arc such that they cannot be close friends 
either in the near future. China’s real fear 
is that if India suceeds in building a dynatnic 
and expanding economy under democracy, 
her poliitical ambition in Asia Africa will be 
dealt a shattering blow. Our policy-inakcra 
have got to realize this if India has to deal 
effectively with the challenge posed by her 
giant neighbour in the north. 



MYSTJCISM & MAGIC IN ANCIENT INDIA 

A DR IS BANEKJl 


Evidcnrc of ,>nv kind (.an la’ -(tirlciicd lo 
any extent, 'f'his what Di. Mnikraj Atiand 
has done in interprolation oi data from 
Pre Ilarappaii .sites in Bah!(.iii::lan. (Marg, 
Vol. XVI, No. 1.) A(’cr)rdin'j; to liim, the 
terracotta Si'idplmcs iVozn Knlii and /iioh 
Aallcy seem t(p hasc been n)aj.;ieal in signiti- 
cance. Ritual olzjects like armilefs of oriier 
ancient eivili^aticjns ;uu! for inslaiu e there are 
many unaircs of humped Bulls. Ohviouslv 
these were ritual figures exuluding ,i forceful 
expression ol the superhuman power Cif the 
Bulls’ personality. The first emphasis on 
the vitality of the whole ligurts is 
important, bei'ansi', it v.as to eharaeteriae 
all later an. 'Ihe early people hcheved 
that the magic of the image could enable 
them to conquer all the xitalitics of natufc. 
The more powerlul the image the more 
strength they could transmit. i lierefore they 
departed from naturalistic modelling, copying, 
and resorted to the ('xaggeration ol ccriaiti 
features in the figurines. The lutrnps of the 
Kiilli Bulls are a significant form, Irccause oi 
the terrific impact they make on the 
oitlookcr. 

The terr,u.ott«( figurines Irorn Kulli display 
a coarse power. (Conceived on ll.at surface 
with the superimposed pellets, radLating 
powerful, somewhat uncanny influence worthy 
of the female divinities of the fertility and 
other cults of the ancient civilizations (which 
Tylor and Frazer have acquainted us with) 

In the Zhob valley, according to the same 
authority an improvement in the handling cT 
clay is noticcd.The expressionism is sustained. 
The vitality of these from the Bulls cf Periano- 
Ghundai is suggestive of crapha.sis on magic. 


Naiuralisu) is edsewhere. Naive, but vigorous 
fundarnentalism of the Kulli and Zhob cultures 
have tlicrefore contributed that important 
strain o! imfircs-sion a.s the dominant part of 
the sculptures, inordcr to make it the medium 
of magic. The leclinirjue is elaborated, to 
Iieighten the p.ission and the plastic values 
.arise from the impulse with the object. 

d'he terractMta of Harappa and 
Mohenjodaro are distinguished bv a liner 
finish ,ir;d Mnbodv gieatei 'are for details 
flu,ugh (hey still achieve (he dramatisation 
of the structure, through the imposition of the 
mouths, lips, (he eyes and the jewellery. 

I'tirre is a warmth of treatmeni which 
eontrihiites lo frittdom ol expression. I’hc 
enormous nuinhers of .animal terracotta 
ligurine .n well .is dynamii. vegetation show.s 
great familiarity with fife force, from the 
Yogic piisture of the tfire.e faceal figure, it is 
possible to presume that the magical cults of 
the people had evolved some kind of pantheon 
though it is difficult 'o postulate whether any 
rnyslie method of apjiroach to the deity had 
been evolved. 

Now these statements contain great deal 
of easily challcngablc material, not borne out 
by acceptable evidence that the significant 
fornis in the Zhob and Kulli Bulls convey 
magical values is not correct. As pointed 
out by Clive Bell, they might be due to the 
primitivencss of art, lacking the swagger and 
superciliousness of mature plastic style. The 
significant forms are the hall mark of 
primitive art. In the second place, the con¬ 
tents of the Seals and Sealings of the Harappa 
Culture arc what is best known as ‘descrip- 
live sculpture’ which by no stretch of the 
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imagination can be regarded as cult objects. 
Sir John Marshall had specifically warned 
us not to take them as exact copies of the 
pantheon of cult objects and in India a cult 
object and forms in a descriptive sculpture 
have often differed. ^Vhethcr the three 
faced divinilv, with tigers and other animals, 
seated on .t deer tinone, was actually, 
worshipperl as such hy die Ilarappa people 
ha.s not been established. In the third place 
Patanjali’s Yoga darsana merely mentions 
eight stages to reach samadbi hut docs not 
sjjccify asanas. ’I'hercl'ore whether a priuii* 
live and crude foiin of \’oga existed or was 
practised is another moot point. Again, my¬ 
sticism is soniethiiig which has often been 
distorted. Mysticism is not magic, nor is 
it Ilathayc^ga. It implies m the liighcsl 
^c^se of die word an inluitiv'c and ee.static 
union witii the deity olitiiined hy means of 
contemplation and olhci mental exercises, 
hlehinami tliought that it is very rarcl) found 
amongst primitive people, who had no idea 
-ibout the Absolute. It is indeed correct to 
(luc- tioti, in view of our extreme igiuirauce 
of the religious condition of the Ilarappa 
culture, whether they had developed any 
concept of tlic Absolute or the Soul. Bccau.se, 
Gaird had correctly pointed out that “Religion 
in its most l onccntratcd form is an attitude 
of mind in which all other realities arc 
swallowed in the relation of soul to Ciod. 
(ERE, vol. pp. 8.5, 113 and 114 of article on 
mysticism). 

The existing evidence from Moheiijodaro 
and Harappa permits us to conclude that the 
plastic art though betraying generations of 
experience at the stage who.se materials have 
reached us, i.s nonetheless comprehensive. 
The stage is evidently a declining slope, neither 
the classical nor the primitive or archaic stage 
k^ave been found except in Balucliistan. 
Whether there was Saktism practised by the 
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city builders and traders of Harappa’s 
maritime empire can not be affirmed or denied, 
in the present state of our knowledge. That 
there was practised some sort of magic of 
rituals similar to it, is es'ident from several 
seals. Whether there was Tantras as sugges¬ 
ted by late Dr. Prannath of the Benares 
Hindu Universitv it is difficult to state, but 
esoteric practices might have been the base 
of Harappa religion. 'rhese sometimes 
survived in more evolved and polished form 
is also evident. Take lor example the 
Phallus, the urdha-tuedha, the sanctity of Bulls 
etc. 

With the dav. n of the historical |>eriod, 
we lind often on day and stone and gold 
objecls a female figure with a prominent vulva* 
i'hese have been found at many historical 
sites from 'i'axilla to Laurtya Nandangarh,. 
Isxactly what was its cult or spiritual value, 
wc do not know, but, they are suggestive of 
female fertility cult, possibly even Saktism. 
Biu whether it was an esoteric divinity can 
not also be gainsaid. That in the Buddhas’ 
lime Magic was practised is mote than evident 
from Pali cannon. The most prominent case 
is that of Pindola Bharadvaja, whose perform¬ 
ance of magical power wa-s objected to by 
Gautama and the fraternity was forbidden 
to resort to Magic. \'et when he Was 
challenged by the Jainas and others he resor¬ 
ted to it himself, saying that the taboo was 
meant for lii.s followers and did not apply to 
himself. I’hc best example is the Yamakft- 
patibarya or the double miracle of Sravasti, 
Having accepted the challenge of the 
heretics, he promised to show his magical 
powers near a mango tree before one of the 
city gates of Sravasti. The heretics to prove 
him false, cut down every mango tree within 
a couple of square miles r>f the city. Buddha 
obtained a mungoo seed from Ganda 
or inmate of the Palace of Sravastj, and 
j.'lanted it near one of the city gates. It 
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sprouted ininnediatrly, witJi hrarirl'.es aiul 
fruits. Hence it is called the Miracle near 
the Gandaml)a tree. This event took place 
in the 6th year after enligliteimient. 
Ohanunapsdaltbakalha. P. 'P. Series, Vol. 
in, pp. I99fr ; 199-230'. 

At first he created a jewellcfl path in the 
air by the side of (landainha, and took his 
stand on the path. There he perfomed the 
twin miracle (Yamaka-paliharya), so trailed, 
because, of performance of two contradictory 
phenomena by producing llamcs from tlie 
upper body and streams of water from lower 
portion. . Tinally, alternatively from right 
and left sides of his body, from pores of his 
body, rays of six colours darted fortli upwards 
“and downwards. Secondly, he caused a large 
lotus with a golden stem sprout forth from the 
earth, held on cither sid<* by Nagas on which 
he seated himself. This is not the only ins¬ 
tance* but, wliilc he was visiting Kapilavastu 
first time after .sanibodhi he performed Magic to 
convince his relatives of the powers of a 
Buddha. Historically intcr{)rcted if means (hat. 
Magic was known in Ins day. That Pinclola 
Bhardvajii and Gaur.cna weir not the oiih 
persons is evident from the fact on hearing 
of his promise to perform Magic several of 
his pupils, most prominent saints of tarly 
Buddhism, like fJharani, Cliulla Anathapinda, 
Chira, Cliunda, Moggaiaua and IJppalavanna 
(Sanskrit. IJtpalavarna) vohinteered to take 
his place. It showed that they at least did 
not consider them less proficient than 
Gautama, if not equal. 

In the beginning of the Christian era, two 
revolutionary incidents overlook Buddhism 
and its plastic activity. The first was advent 
of Mahayana with its new theories of 
Bodhisatlva ideal and speculation about 
Nibbana and Sunyata, mi.xed up with Kanina. 
The second and decidedly more significant 
was the liurcxluctian of the image of Buddha, 
replacing the traditional symbolism of 


Buddhist art as far as incidents of Gautama's 
life were concerned. It changed the history 
of Buddhist iconography and also the course 
of international Buddhist art. That there was 
a violent or non-violent controversy belw'een 
the traditionalists and the new school^ 
between the ortliodox and the pr(>grcssives, 
is more than evident from the mention of the 
images as ‘Bodhisatlvas’ while they are shown 
wearing tri-chivaras, the regulation monastic 
uniform designed by Buddha, from fields 
of Magadlia. But what objectivity forces 
us to accept is that this great departure, by 
humanising the coaise heaviness of Yaksha 
forms signilic.inlly hrulal in their form, paved 
the wa)' not merely for the (.inirik art of a 
fat later date, but the luinian from now play¬ 
ing a sigiiilicant role in Indian .irt. 

The Mathura art was ailmittedly .lynrrctic. 
Nevertheless, that Nudism or Magic seems to 
have played a sigiiilicant role is clear. While 
Miilicienl data must still be garnered for 
establishing the existence of Magic, Nudism 
is undeniable. While the nude lemales in 
Bat.<.hjialian scenes is pardonable, the pio- 
tiiineiu vulva of the Yakshi on Bliulcsvara 
pillans is definitely suggestive. The present 
writer has already drawn attention to the 
tradition of naked Yakshi at Mathura from 
Majjhima Nikaya (PTS), Vol. 11, p. 83) in 
his Origins of the Buddhist Church Art. 
(Galculta. 1967 ; p. 44). Even then it is 
difficult to c.\plain the evident nakedness of 
the body of the various vriksha-bhanjikas like 
Asoka pushpa collectors etc., unlike the 
Prasadhika attendant (V. S. Agrawalla- 
Mastcijjciccs of Mathura Sculpture, Plates 
VI-IX,. The survival of magic however is 
more proved by the biography of Nagarjuna 
who icarui Mahayana from Maitreyanath 
often confused with Maitreya. Having visited 
the so-called Nagarjuna hills, otherwise known 
as Barabar hill in CHaya district I have a sus¬ 
picion that he was an alchemist, because, the 
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'walls of ihc ancient city of Goraihagirt was the reflection of the intellectual world, though 


made of rocks of iron ore. As late as 7th 
century Banabhatta in his work credited 
Nagarjuna with magical powers of creating 
jewels, gold etc. With the advent of 7th cent 
we arrive in the period of Buddhist esotcrism. 
It was magic, which acco’^ding to Suzuki and 
fCimura were taught by Buddha to some of his 
trusted followers. Whatever be the truth, 
we find that supernatural powers or rather 
dcveloment of these powris to attain Sunyata 
being openly preached. 

Wliat was the art of this new (*s()trric 
Buddhism, which we know .is V’jjrayana ■* 
It is a language Iselwecn spiiit and men, 
bridging the two worlds of visible and the 
invisible, tnacle witii the helj) of cj)luurs, stone 
clay and cloth. rjiis art was indeed grounded 
in the physical world, but in attaining 
maturity reached the world of spirits, devo¬ 
tion and inysticisn). It is correct to think 
that in ancient times, the ait acted as a vehicle 
f«>r any sort of theological speculation, every 
sort of usage, ideas, beliefs, religions, dogmas 
and even nanatives. 

After passing the Old and New Stone ages, 
the agrarian civilisations subordinated exactness 
of (ibservation to a pre-couceived geometric 
consistency, ultimately to be governed by a 
ruler and compass. C’lassical architecture of 
every nation within the repertory of forms 
shared the same fate, generated by lines, 
curves, circles and rectangles. Their simple 
objective was to create cult objects with the 
aid of contrasts of light and shade, wliich is 
equally true of sculpture, as well as paintings. 
The fundamental iloctrine of Vajrayana was 
to lead men to inabasukha (Light) from the 
darkness of this impermanent (anitya) world 
with the help of forms, rhereforc discover) 
of grammar of these forms is our primary 
duty. 

Art is the language or intellectuals, defined 
by forms which are its idioms. It is indeed 


it also helped the backward and semi-literate 
people, by giving them a visible object 
of worship and veneration. U never could 
and never will, lend itself easily to an emo¬ 
tional life, save perhaps indirectly through 
deformations, disintegration and devolution. 
It is a clear structure imposed upon the 
till moil of sensations, upon their ever chang¬ 
ing mirages, 'fo be mure precise forms 
project on to sensation, upon thoughts. In 
the aiicieiu world the Stirnerian and the 
Assyrian were well aware of this. The ancient 
(irecks define both the terms ‘Forms' and 
‘Ideas’ by the w'ord EIDOS, They link with 
form in common disposition in terms of repre- 
senmtions. Fornts are the logic which order 
visual representations, both • aiming at 
liberating knowledge from uncertainties and 
changes inherent in human experience and to 
isolate the constants that serve as concrete 
base for concepts. 

Through the centuries the Indians had 
developed a noijle and digndiecl craftsmanship. 
Long before the birth of Christ they produced 
bronze im.iges c.ist in cir perdue process, stone 
sculptures, terracotta figurines and paintings 
able to clarify the symbolism, the mysticism 
of till" Bramhinical faith. Indian art never 
permitted complete frcetlom to their artists 
except within certain limits. Instead with the 
help of forms they translated their own 
experience and visions as represented by the 
images, figures, the intricate paths through 
which the sadhaka must progress in order fo 
transcend the temporal plane to attain moksba, 
nirvana or mabasukha. They are like 
hieroglyphic writings in which the elect may 
read the intimations of redemption. 

At the .same time one must not loose sight 
of the fact that these images are laden with 
scriptural or and conceptual implications, 
the cumulative result of mystical cxpcricntc 
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of India during; the millenia that prccccded. 
The mithooa or dampatis were mn products 
of erotic insanity, running rampant over 
society, as is the rase tn-day, Init symbolises 
two opposite principles Irorn whose united 
labour life springs eternally. 

Since the Buddhist art is a [lart ol the 
national aesthetic experience, it was indeed 
an abstract and religious art. The outstand¬ 
ing fact remains that iitspite of the organic 
art of the Imhis valley, when we meet with 
the stone carvers at *he earliest stage we find 
the absence of anthropomorphic represtmtaions 
of the Tathagata. hi scenes representing life 
stories he is indie,tied by symbols. It is also 
a fact that simultaneously a folk art was also 
being practised as proved by the images of 
Yakshas. 'I'liis state of aflairs contimied till 
the cominenceineut of the, Christian era. when 
images of Buddha wore introduced in tiie 
church art. But inspitc f)f wearing formal 
monks robes they wetc mentioned in the 
votive records a.s Bodlusattvas. 

Therefore in assessing the origins and 
development of V'ajrayana an, we must isolate 
the individual forms and their consorts. The 
situation, however is complit.ated by •ocourrenre 

of typical cull images, earlier than the texts. 

the difference being of few centiiricN. The 
fact that the tradition was carried on orally 
from the preceptor to pupil docs not solve 
the problem. This pu/.zle first made its 
appearance in 1914, by the find of Lokanatha, 
NUakantha and Boditisattva linages ii\ the 
excavations of Sarnath. I). R. Sahni in his 
Catfllosu* labelled them as Mahayatia not 
being aware of the Vogachara. But collections 
of about 450 Dharaaitt show that many 


Mahayana wtras and stavas were reduced to 
Dharanis. As Prof. Winternitz has pointed 
out that the Manju Sri Mulakalpa, which 
claims to be a Malta Vaipulya Sutra, is leaning 
heavily on I'antrayas. Tiic conceptual 'trans¬ 
formation is not bridged. But in between 
comes Yogarliara prourhed by Nagarjuna, 
.\sanga and Vasubandliu and we possess very 
little knowledge of llv corilenl.s ol their 
sntras. Some of these have been eiliu'd, but 
without aiiab sis. They are all Crt ek to even 
intellectuals, far more so to the public in 
general. While the typical Vajruyaiia texLs 
do not go beyond 8tli century at the latest. 
Just like Sarnath. cult images are found in 
the caves of Pitalkhora. bllora and Aurangabad 
in Maharashtra belonging to 7th-Klh centuries 
A. 1)., that is (lUahikya-Kaslitrakuia limes. 
'I'herc too except the presumtive hypotheses 
that Hiuayana was supplantetl by Sarvas- 
tivadins and the^' i>y Mahasanghikas, again 
like Sa/uatli (Banerji —Schism and Sarnath, 
Proceedings of the Indian History Congress 7th 
Se.ssion, Madras, pp. 90-10.1), they were over¬ 
taken liy Maliayana and ultimately by 
^'()gaehara. I'lic point to remember is, that 
esoteric Buddliism with fully developed 
pantheon, reached the rugged valleys of 
Mahara,slitra by llir 7lh oi 8th century ;A. D. 
Undeniable, as undoubted is the fact that 
they prcsnppc».se its origin and development 
somewhere else in this sub-continent in some 
undefined previous ages. Most probably 
there were two centres: one in the extreme 
.North West in Candhara and Suvastu (sic. 
•iwat) and other in the extreme cast at 
Kamakhya etc. But some ‘time allowance’ 
must be made for them to migrate to hostile 
territories. 



Current Affairs 


Alt Symptoms and No Rasutts 

President Nixon says the world will soon 
become one and people will in the near 
luturc, move freely from one country to 
another, without any restrictions of any kind. 
America will become friendly with the rest 
of the world, including (Ihina and (we .say) 
the kingdom of heaven on earth will become 
firmly estabikhed. The great politicians of 
past ages, some of whom were definitely 
greater men than President Nixon, harboured 
and gave expression to similar thoughts'; but 
the world did not respond for the reason that 
neither America nor any other country agreed 
to sacrifice any of their interests, advantages 
or policies of self-aggrandizement. I’he 
Chinese emperors wanted to unite the world 
by conquering all countries and bringing them 
under a single imperial ovcrlordship. Chengiz 
Khan, Tamer Lane. Charlemagne, Napoleon, 
Kaiser Wilhelm or Hitler followed similar 
plans of world conquest ; {)crhaps more 
for self glorification than for uniting the 
world. When communism arrived on the 
scene, the leaders of the workers of the world, 
expected to unite the world through a general 
acceptance of their ideology by the peoples 
of all countries. In Russia, the idea of con¬ 
quest prevailed where it concerned the vassal 
soviets of the erstwhile Gzarisl imperial 
territories. Other states which accepted 
communism of the Russian variety combined 
in a manner of speaking within the so called 
iron curtain, but the people of these states 
did not have the freedom to move about from 
state to state without let or hindrance. So 
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that neither imperialism not communism 
succeeded in uniting the world in the sense 
that we uiiderstand human unity. President 
Nixon’s “democratic” approach to world unity 
will be resisted by those who are not demo¬ 
cratic in their outlook. If he is hoping to 
achieve this unity through what is called the 
spirit of peaceful co-existence, that can work 
only during the interim period between two 
wars. 

Wc find Mr. Heath of Britain and 
M. Pompidou of France having talks of 
collaboration ; but that concerns only the 
European Common Market and is purely a 
commercial matter. Such arrangements as 
may be made will estrange these countries 
from the world at large. And if a few govern¬ 
ments fall in Europe the situation may change 
radically. President Anwar Sadat of Egypt 
is also trying for things but not succeeding in 
achieving whatever he is aiming at. In order 
to create an atmosphere, he is displaying a 
modification of Egypt’s utterly pro-Russian 
policy. How fai th it is genuine and not . 
merely a move which has Russia’s approval, 
will become dearer after sometime. Russia’s 
anti-zionist attitude, which has led to persecu¬ 
tion of the Jews in Russia, makes it unlikely 
for Israel to be fiierully with an Egypt which 
is for all practical purposes a vassal state of 
Russia. This move has therefore ail the 
appearance of a tempting bait for the Israelis. 

The most outrageous and politically 
dangerous incident that has occurred in recent 
times in any country is the Bangladesh affair 
of East Bengal. This fascistic genocide per- 
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pctraled by the military dictators of a member 
state of the United Nations Organisation, has 
potentiaUties which can easily lead to a world 
war. Yahya Khan, the President of the 
martial law administration of Pakistan, appears 
to have made promises of terminating his 
autocratic rule and of setting up a democratic 
government. He ordered elections for this 
purpose and discovered, to his dismay, that 
his opposers had won an absolute majority in 
tlic elections. He therefore reimposed martiat 
law, arrested many political leaders of East 
Bengal, where 98“o die voters had voted 
against Khan’s men, and let loose .i 

reign of terror in which hundreds of thousands 
of men, women and chiidren were shot down 
by Yahya’s soldiers. Rape, arson and loot 
became the order of the day and abductions 
of girls and young women were numberless. 
The powers, viz Britain, America, Russia, 
China and other states, got full information of 
these .atrocities ; but policy induced them to 
remain inactive. Oppositions in Britain and 
America, let the cat out of the bag in those 
countries. China and Russia did not have 
any opposition jjarlics and, therefore, knew 
nothing ollicially about the facts of the ‘ rovolt 
of R.ast Pakistan. ’ But being well informed 
natioiis, by reason of possessing a very good 
system of espioiuigc, which keeps the leaders 
of these dictatorial slates properly posted 
about international matters ; C’hina and 
Russia cannot pretend to be ignorant about 
all that has happened and arc happening in 
East Bengal. The policy of the powers, so 
far, has been to fleclare this hideous episode 
in Pakistan as an internal administrative 
matter which docs not concern the outside 
world. If murdering half-a-million men 
women and children, ahduciing fifty thousand 
girls and women, numerous cases of rape, 
arson and looting ; are Just internal affairs of 

Pakistan ; then the world should arrange to 
abolish Pakistan as a state ; for humanity 


should not tolerate the esistcncc of a political 
entity which indulges in such awful crimes 
against humanity in the normal course of 
managing its infernal affairs. The British 
press has been proclaiming the stoppage of 
all economic aid to Pakistiin. So has the 
American press, by and large. But strangely 
enough both these states arc trying to sneak 
in some frv'sli loans or gift of money to the 
arch criminals of Islamabad. This utterly 
sadistic organisation is now existing on help 
received from China and from the policy 
makers of VV'asliiugiou. J'iie wai cilmcs for 
which many top ranking Cennans and 
Japanesf' were executed after \V. W. H fade 
into insignilieancc in comparison wilh the 
crimes of Yaliya Khan. When will he and 
his assistants climli the scaffold to pay for 
their inhuman atrocities i' 

fhe idea of world unity appears to he an 
unrcalisahle ideal. All nations wliich habitually 
act contrary to whai is preached liy them, 
arc the nations thai have the re.sources to 
break that unity even to the extent of starling 
world wars. So one has to face, the unpleasant 
fact tiiat the powers arc self-seeking and 
insincere and they do not mean to bring 
about any international unity. 

jai Prakash Narayan’s Visit to Cairo 

Sir Jai Prakash N.uayau went to Cario to 
discu.ss Bangla Desk aiTalr.s with the president 
of UAR and tlic Egyption Press. He could 
not see ilic president after waiting for two 
tlays and the Egyptian press did not shift from 
llie position they have taken relating to the 
rebellion in East Bengal. They have chosen 
to believe that Pakistan administration is bla¬ 
meless in this matter and that Sheikh Mujibur 
Rchman is responsible for all that has happen¬ 
ed. Sheikh Mujibur Rehman, according to 
Pakistani assertions, is in custody at 
Rawalpindi. The Egyptians know this as they 
like to listen only to what the Pakistanis say; 
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If, then the Sheikh has been in custody since 
the 25th of March, how could he be responsible 
for anything that has happened since then. 
He did not even foresee what Yahya Khan had 
planned othcryvisc lie would not have played 
into Yahya’s hand. The Pakistanis have 
bombed many places from the air, shelled 
places by their artillery and bombarded other 
places from their naval craft. What did 
Mujibur do to justify such wanton use of force 
against a civil population ? Why have the 
Pakistan army chased five million men, 
women and children into Indian territory ? 
The Arab countries an; at lieart “Pan- 
Islamists'’ and they dislike the idea of Pakistan’s 
disintegration. 'Phey are theicforc re.ady to 
ignore facts and support the sadistic orgies 
that Yahya’s soldiers have indulged in. What 
Mr. Narayan had expected to gain by going 
to Cairo is not known to us. He ihfjughl the 
President of the would do something to 

make Pakistan stop this genocide in East 
Bengal. He sht»idd have known better ; for 
people who kill 500000 men, women and 
cliildreti in cold blood are hardly of the l\pe 
which is amenable to reason a)id will respond 
to appeals to the heart. Such types only 
understand hiiile force atid should be subject¬ 
ed to military attack, conquest and subjugation 
to make them ht to live in a civilised world. 
As they arc now, tlicy dc.scrve no human 
consideration. 

Pakistan’s Cricket 

Pakistan has always been fjuitc good at 
playing Cricket. But now after twenty four 
years of indulgence in things that are not 
cricket, Pakistan will miss the spirit of the 
game. In Britain this year the Pakistan 
Cricket team has been booed by 
large crowds which disappro\'e of Pakistan’s 
actions in East Bengal. We donot 
think that the members of the cricket team 


had any personal connection with the “affaire 
Yahya” in East Bengal ; but national infamy 
is just as contagious as national gloiy, and 
that being so, the poor fellows would be 
affected by the mass criminality of their 
national army, navy and air force. In other 
w'ords the Pakistani Cricket team would be 
suffering from some sor» of an inferiority 
complex and that would interfere with their 
free .self expre.ssion through proper bowling, 
baiting and fielding in cricket. Of course 
if that happened and the Pakistanis 
did not do so well in their matches, 
Yahya Khan would s;iy, India had put a spell 
on the cricket team of Pakistan by use of 
bl:uk magic. A stupid criminal who could 
.say that the .si.\ million refugees from East 
Bengal who had entered India recently and 
among whom were 150000 babies, 200000 girls, 
2tX)000 boys, 500000 women of all ages, 
300000 old men, were all Indian infiltrators 
going back to India ; can fudge up any lie 
to satisfy his pathological outlook against 
India. This affaire Yahya is going to affect 
all huriiau relatioas of Pakistan in all spheres 
of Pakistani Jifi; ((uitc .soon and the only way to 
save whatever semblance of good rcptitalion 
P.akisian Itas a.s a nation, is by removing 
from powei the criminals who now dominate 
the so-callcd Islamic Republic. 

Arabs and Jews 

riierc are. vagtic talks about reopening the 
Sue/. Canal through friendly collaboration of 
Arabs and Jews ; but no one knows precisely 
what actually is being aimed at. President 
Sadat is appearing to be assuming full powers 
and is trying to get rid of Russians as far as 
possible. That is, the Rus.sians are now anti- 
Jcv\ish and their presence in Egypt makes it 
difficult for President Sadat to establish 
friendly relations with Israel. At the same 
time, people arc saying that the Russians are 
supplying the MIG 23, (Fox Bat) fighters to 
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Egypt ; which would be unlikely if Egypt did 
not have whole hearted fiicndly relations with 
the Kremlin. It is therefore thought that the 
real position is jiot wlial might apj)ear on the 
surface. If the Suez CauaJ is opened, it 
would be advantageous for the Russians, 
because they ha\ e plans of devi loping their 
mercantile and naval connections with the 
countries which have ports in the Indian 
Ocean. Ihc At.ib--Jew conllit t also has 
Stabilized in <i manner of speaking, as no further 
open war js cvpcc i cd in the an.a with terri¬ 
torial expansion .as its purpose. If anything 
happens, Israel may agree to give up some 
conquered ,'ones in exciiauge of a elear 
recognition by the Arabs of Isr.aci's right over 
the rest of the an a occupieil by Isratli troops. 
Israel armed with Ainciican ami I'lcnch planes 
can meet any attack tliai the .\rabs ran make. 
They have however much to gain, politically 
if tlic .Arabs recognized Israel as a state with 
clearly shown geographical boundaries, 

China and U. S. A. 

C.'hina has permitted a tal)Ie tennis team 
from America to eo to mainland China for 
participation in cumpetiitvc gamers there. This 


is indeed a departure from the policy that 
Mao Hse Tung had been following during 
recent years. We also hcaV that Mr. Chu En 
Lie has welcomed the team on arrival and 
has expressed hopes of seeing better political 
relaticms develop from this very .sporting begin¬ 
ning. China appears to have realised that she 
cannot afford to have the two giants, USA 
and USSR as her enemies, and she is therefore 
trying to be friendly with the USA. The 
USA also considers it wise to keep out of 
war and to achieve its own objective by 
c'iicooraging C!hina, so (hat a Sino-Russian 
war may weaken both those countrie.s ; leaving 
flm I'3A as the strongest surviving power on 
Eardi. The Chinese and the Americans can 
ineet on neutral ground as they have no 
quarells relating to ideological interpretations. 
Russia and China cannot come to any settle¬ 
ment .is they differ on interprenitions of 
Maixist doctrines. Thus .similarities in faith 
and belief make diffcrcnce.s insurmoiintablc. 
WIkic there arc ))a.sic .and fundamental 
differences in beliefs, clashes doriot ocean for 
the reason that the two parties can not cuinc 
(lose enough ideologically to light over 
interpretations of dogma. 



INDEPENDENT M. P.—A VICTIM OF IDEOLOGICAL INDECISION 


PROF, C. R. RATHEE 


Lord Asquith, the late Prime Minister of 
(Jreat Britain once remarked while addressinq 
an Independent member of the Hott.se of 
Commons, •‘either you arc a Conservative or a 
Labour or a Liberal ; if you are. neither you 
arc .1 victim of ideolop;ical iudeeisiott.” Most 
scientists and artists of politics have held 
almost an identical opinion ahoitt the place of 
Inde,pcnd( nt M.P.’s (un-attached, as they are 
known in Great Britain). One of the most 
successful Independent members ttf the First 
Lok Sablta, J)r. Lanka Sitrularam said (hat “if 
in France, llic difliculty is about a multitude 
of parties and .'.croups in the Ghamht'r of 
Deputie.s, the difliculty in Indi i is about a 
multitude of individuals who .seek to enter the 
nation's legislative bodie,s.’' 

A comparative study of the composition of 
the legislative bodies all over the world would 
show (hat nowhere there are. so many Iniiepen- 
dent legislator.s as in India. ( It is another 
quc.slion that most Independents hete are not 
genuinely so ). The first Lok Sabha had as 
many as .18 Independent M.P.’s while in the 
fourth general eleciion.s, 43 members were 
elected as Independent.' Their nuinher is 
manifold in the case of various State Legisla¬ 
tive Assemblies. But more alarming than this 
is the number of persons who contest the 
election to the Lok Sabha in the capacity as 
Independents. From 529 such contestants in 
1952, their number rose to 829 in 1697 and as 


the press reports reveal nearly 1435 persons 
have filed Nominations Papers to contest the 
.snap poll to the Lok Sabha scheduled to be 
held in the First week of March 1971. They 
may not fare well in view of the de-linked 
nature of the pi>n, as also in view of the 
alliaiues and adjustnicnts among various- 
political parlies, but their re-entry to the 
Lok Sabha in a big ^vay can not be altogether 
ruled out. 

What is the role of an independent ( genui¬ 
nely imatiachcd ) M.P. in a political system 
like ours ? Is he of a likeable political species ? 
What ].s the reeord of parliamentary perfor¬ 
mance ofti.e Independents during the last two 
decades of Lok Sabha? And what are the 
practical di.^abililics of a genuinely unattached 
M.P. caused by the Parliamentary procedure ? 
A reply to these and allied qnestioas should 
make an interesting, informative and highly 
valuable reading for anyone interested in the 
working of parliamentary government, not 
only in Iiulia but in any country of the 
world. 

In a, two party system like the one they 
have in Great Britain, candidates of minor 
parties have only a small chance of election 
and Independents virtually none. The five 
Labour Members who had been expelled from 
their party and stood as Independents at 
1950—General Election were all heavily 
defeated. Independent candidates, generally 
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except in unusual circumstances, forfeit their 
deposits. It is the parly laljcl which counts 
and the general body of doctoi-s do not 
concern themselves mucli with the manner in 
which it is fixed, or on whom.'-^“ In 1959 one 
Independent ( Sir David l^.obei'ston ) was 
elected but this was ratiicr a special case in 
dhat Sir David had been previo.usly electcfd as 
a Conservative, had resigned from the party on 
; one Specific issue and was not opposcfl by an 
official Conservative candidate. At the 1964 
and 1966 <deetions, no lndcj>cndcnts were 
elected in that coiiutiy.''* In fact with the 
abolition of tlie special constituencies for the 
British Lniversities, Independents as niernlicrs 
of the House of (Commons have become a 
thing of the past- Tiic fact that every Memlier 
of the House of Commons has a parly label 
has been l.nneuted by some writers. For ex¬ 
ample, Dr. Ross wrote of the House of 
Commons elected in 1950 that it was smm;- 
Ihing quite new in the history of this country 
in that ( ap.irt from the Speaker ) every mcm- 
l>er was elerted as a nominee or pfoteg-' of a 
major political party, and all but nine l.lbcrais 
were tied to eitlier (lie flonsci vativc pai ty or 
the Labour party. It had Jess variety of 
membership, was metre purely a major-party 
House and lunl less ftecdom ol opinion, than 
any of its piedceessois down the centuries."' 

riic present situation in England fs that 
the entry to the House of Commons is 
controlled by parties. Witlrout })arty-support, 
the prospects ol election arc negligible. 

However desirable a sprinkling of Indepen¬ 
dent Alembcrs may be, it is very hard to 
think of any elrtforai system which would 
allow their elertion and yet still preserve the 
strength of two major parlies whirh is 
essential for the British system of government. 

In theory, eminent persons of no-paity can 
make a useful contribution to Fa.liament in 
the House of Lords- In practice, however, 
iMtItough some appointments of this kind arc 


made, the majority of peerages are awarded to 
party supporters”.'* Even the House of Lords 
wliirh is not taken seriously by the people, 
allows too few opportunities to men and 
w'omen of no particular party to pl.ay their 
part in parliamentary life. In Britain an 
Tndcdendenl M. P. is delincd as the one who 
could not be depended upon. 

l!>r. Lanka Sundaram .sail! ‘‘let there 
be no mistake that the Independents would he 
totally lost in eve.n such huge Iioilsce as the 
Lok Sabha”. His only regret is that the 
Indepemlcnts arc not unattached by convic¬ 
tion. Once they enter the portals of a 
Icgisl.itme. they becomc-or permit tliemselves 
to become waifs and strays. 'This fact has 
been amply borne out by a recent treatise on 
defection by Dr. Subhasli (!. Kashya}) vdio has 
coneludeil that tlie Indejicndents arc the grea¬ 
test danger to the. fabric of parli.iinontary 
democracy. ‘‘Mol being Inclepcndent'; on any 
principle, they were prepared to trade their 
lablcs and oiler tiieir vote to the highest 
liidder. I'he lani;esi ninnbcr of defectors to 
vaiious poliiical parties -most of them being 
to the Oongress -were contributed l)y the 
Independents. Of the 174 Independents 
elected to the Assemblies in Bihar, Haryana, 
M.P., Manipur, Punjab, Rajasthan, U.P. and 
West Bengal, as many as 90 joined various 
parties after electiou. It was perhaps natural 
that undci conditions of general instability 
and marginal majority governments, Indepen- 
detit legislators should be in a position to tilt 
the balance and often play the dcci.sive role in 
toppling the existing governments and install¬ 
ing new ones.”t’ After the historic congress- 
split, the government at the Centre was also 
reduced to‘marginal-majority’ and as things 
stand today, the mid-term poll may not be of 
much help in improving the numerical 
position of the ruling group. This naturally 
implies that if Independents continue to exist 
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in their present numerical strength, the game 
of defection we witness in states, may afflict 
the government at the centre also. 

This, however, is not to decry the “Inde¬ 
pendent” as a totally useless political specimen. 
The Independents c.aii enrich Parliamentary 
life witli robust contributions ; they can act 
as shock absorbers between the political 
parties prepelually-al-war and can ensure 
policy-making on consideration of merit. The 
proud parliduientaiy record of Pandit Ilriday 
Nath Kiin/iu and Dr. Lanka Sundaram as 
Independents (to name only a couple of them) 
is a proof of the fact that they can play the 
role referjed to above. Ihu the tragedy is tliat 
gcnuiiiC Independents like Dr. Ktaizru and 
Dr. Lanka Sundaram are very rarve. 

J'hf rules of procedure of the Lok Sabha 
arc such tiiat mcrnl^crs belonging to hcrognised' 
political parlies and gioiips get more opportu¬ 
nity to influence legislative business, which is 
the principal duty of a legislator in a demo¬ 
cracy. The Indepciidciils are generally ignored. 
Tliis explains the formation of Tiidependeiits’ 
Parliament.try (ir(>up in the fourth Lok 
.Sabha.' An independent rnctnher of Indian 
Parliament questioned as to the way he 
worked in the Mouse of People, replied with¬ 
out Ucsitatii.'ii, 'The lirst thing you have to 
utidcrstand is that a immhe> of us Indepen¬ 
dents have formed a group”.'’ 

The spcakiii;.'; ti-ue in !a;->k Sabha is .tlloea- 
ted on the bads of parly strength. Thus il 
4| hours are allotted U) ilie discussion of a 
bill (as was the case with Nath Pai’s Bill in 
1968 winter session) the Tndepcnfient.s’ sh.ire 
will be 29 milmte:^ (taking into account the 
fact that in 1968 the Lok Sabha had sixty 
unattached M.P.’s).'’ Whereas the parties give 
their allotcd lime to one or two of their 
spoke.smcu, frequently the party leaders, the 
Independents have to share their “29 minutes” 
among them is of no consequence The Inde¬ 


pendents are left to the attention of the 
Speaker. They may “catch the Speaker’s 
eye” (only the prominent ones like Acharya, 
J. B. Kriplani do) or they may fail to do so. 
Thus the opportunity to participate in the 
parliamentary life by an Independent M.P. 
depends on mere chance. 

Once an IinJependent breaks through ift 
debate, his next problem is one concerning 
the manner in which the House would listen 
to him. Normally, all the leaders of parties 
and groups, which are recognised as such, 
obtain a hearing which is dignified and 
respectful. In cases like those of the late 
Dr. Shyaina Prasad Mookerjee, the attention 
bestowed on his intervention by the House 
was coin])arahle to that which was available to 
tlie then T.eadcr of the House itself, viz Pandit 
Jawahar Lai .Nehru, this privilege is denied 
to must Independents who are perforce 
reduced to worse than nulhingnc.ss, 

.\nothei disadvantage of an Independent 
M.P. is tlial he lias iicilher'Xhe prestige oFa 
party or group, nor rhe iiicrii of their ideology 
or ])olii y in general to back him up, and 
almost alone, unfrieiuled, melancholy and 
slow, he lia^ to feuti for himself, Only men of 
recognised merit can ever hope to function 
as Independents, and .is Pie process of survival 
is indeed a tremendous struggle, each minute, 
eacii day, an<l each month <if their existence in 
PavliaaicuL counts. They have to break through 
the barrie.'ides of Parliamentary procedure— 
whether it be lluough submission of amend¬ 
ments, threugh resolutions, through special 
motions of privilege, or through points of 
order—to he able to get a hearing let alone 
a respeclahic hearing. 

Ihe work ol tiic Lok Saliha is not confined 
only to the (.luestion Hour and debates which 
come in a scried phalanx, session after 
session. Equally significant is the committee 
work, without which any discussion of parlia- 
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mentary life remains incomplete. Dr. Lanka 
Sundarain very aptly says, ‘‘I consider that 
committee work is not only co-cqual with 
work in the House itself, but is in some cases 
important. In fact tiie real test of a Parlia¬ 
mentarian is in cmnmittee, lluMigh this is an 
aspect of his career wliicli is leusi publicised 
and is more or less completely hidden froju 
the gaze of the public. 1 find that committee 
is most exhilarating though the dividends in 
terms of public recognition are exlreinely 
small. “It is very rare that the Itidepench^nts 
find place on any of the important committees 
of the Parliament. And if at all sonic are 
associated with the coinmiliee work, ihcy 
arc not much lioihereil about. 

The unattached M.P. is thus written olf 
from Parliamentary pattern of Polity. 
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SMRITI AND BISMRITi 


SIBNATH BANERJEF 


Khowja Faizuliah 

Khowja Faizuliah was a young man of 25 
to 30 years at the time of the Russian Revoia- 
tion in Nov. 1917, and being impressionable 
was much moved by the coinnmnist.s and their 
program specially by land belni^confijcatcd froin 
the land lords and distributed to the landless. 
He was not a communist theoretically but he 
organised a band of young people, mostly 
poor peasants and tried to (»vcrthruw the rule 
of the' opijressive \meer. It was primarily a 
peasant revolt and the Ameer was besciged 
in the Fijrt by the liberation army. Russia 
was herself attached from all sides and had no 
spare forces to be sent to Bokhara, but due to 
the urgent appeal of K.howja Faizulla, sent a 
few guns & gunners, which completcdy turned 
the tide and the Ameer had to run away to 
Kabul. Khowja Faizidla >vas working in 

close relation with (he Soviet (Jovl. in Moscow. 

In fact, when we were in Bokhara, Khowja 

Faizuliah was in Moscow for negotiating a 
treaty of friendship between the Soviet Govt, 
in Moscow and the National Soviet at Bokhara, 
He came back, when we were stiii in Bokhara, 
and we had the good luck of seeing the big 
and enthusiastic demonstration, that greeted him 
on his return from Moscow, after signing the 
treaty which was very favourable to Bokhara. 
We watched the huge procession with Khowja 
Faizulla at the head, which passed through 
the main market and important roads of the 
City, At the end there was a huge meeting 
rwhtre Faizulla explained the terms of the 


treaty signed by him at Moscow on behalf of 
the Revolutionary Govt, of Bokhara. I attended 
the luceting wit.h some of my colleagues, 
Mauiaua did not think it proper to attend the 
meeting though he watched the proce.ssion 
with keen interest. Khowja Sahib spoke in 
a dialect ofPcr.siai) and I could follow only a 
little but I could hear his eloquent and 
iorceful speech, punctuated by clappings and 
slogans very ohcu and very vigorously. My 
colleagues explained the jisl of the speech 
to me. i riioughl and Maulana Obeidulla, 
agreed, way not a National Soviet in India. 
But lluit was a long, long w ly off. Under 
the National Soviet, p.;aple were making much 
progress, in Ih: short ti ne of a few months, 
after tbc Ameer had fled away. 

One ol the eye witnesses of t)u‘ Revolution 
was Cou'.nidc M. N. Roy, who had been sent 
to Bokhara by tiie Gummunist International 
with a watching brief. In his memoirs, he 
has grapliically described, how the Army of 
Liberation, tackled the problems of the revolu¬ 
tion and particularly of the big harem of the 
Ameer. It was much more crude than what 
.\manulla had done with the equally big 
harem of Ameer Habihulla, after Ainanullah 
ascc.nded the throne. In the former case, all 
Begums who had no issues were allowed to 
marry again, whomever they wanted. Those 
who had children, were given stipends or slate 
help to rehabilitate themselves, la the case of 
Bokhara, the soldiers simply entered the harem 
and took any Begum, one liked and often 
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Inhere were quarrels between the soldiers them- 
selviis for the possesuon of nny beautiful Begum 
?and[ the .supv'irioi' oihoers iiad to arbitrate in 
f the proee.vs of peaceful disiril)ution, the choice 
vbf the Begum IiersclF bciit;; the deciding factor. 
^eThe Begums were taken along with their 
earthly po.iscssions, clothes, ornaments etc. 

/Attitude to Soviet Russia 

My altitude to Soviet Russia, had a 
thorough change in her ravK>ur, after watching 
,the situation in Bokh,;ra. Focinerly, I was 
thinking that Comrnnnlsin was another method 
of exploiting the non-white Asian people 
by the while pi\jple. Formerly, it was in the 
name of Chrihiaiiiiy that the white exploited 
the non-white. This hlea of mine got very 
much modified by what I saw and learnt in 
Bokhara. Moulana himself was also much 
moved but he was rather a hard nut to crack, 
specially because his whole training and think¬ 
ing was on the basis of religion, but even he 
modified liis non-comrnunist attitude very 
Considcraldy. Being a conviuecd atheist, it 
wasmucli more easy for me to take an objec¬ 
tive view. Maiilana liad a short and formal 
interview' with Kliovvja J’’ai/.unah, whcie 
. only mutual apprecia'ion was expressed. 

To Tashkent 

From Bokhara, arrangements were made 
for our trip to rashkent. Tliis time the 
arrangements were made by the ficivt. of 
1 Bokhara. Some of us including the Moulana, 
were keen to reach Moscow soon, but that 
could not be arranged easily from Bokhara, 
the communications being not very quick. 
However, wlien it was decided to go to 
Tashkent, it was in a way hajipy to be able 
:to spend a few days in a real Soviet state (not 
'National Soviet as in Bokhara) of backward 
iuid non-white Asians, 

/, The journey to Tashkent was eventless, 

the carriage was belter and also the speed 


of the train. Tlie Railways had been repaired 
pr<jpeiJy .up to Bokhara and the railw'ay journey 
was as in India. Only it was winter and the 
iree^ were leafless and there was snow 
on the fields and on the leafless trees, 

Uzbek Soviet 

l'h<; people of Tashketit are called Uzbeks 
and the similarity betw'een the; Bengali word 
ujbue.k (a fool) and the word uzbek, was made 
oeeasion (or linnieruus leferenees. At I'ashkent 
we were lodged in a hold liki‘ estabiishmcnt. 
It v^as no more of llie feudal type as in 
Boklui'a. We had gof><l rooms and bed.s. 
VVe had food served in the European style on 
tables with cliairs to sit and not squating on 
blankets and taking meals collectively. We 
were approaching Fairope, and adopting 
European style, step by step. Now I'ashkent 
has become an important (Jeographie.al name 
for Indians, as tlie treaty between India and 
Pakistan w'as negotiated and settled there 
alter lli days of war between the two countries. 
The good odices of Soviet Russia was w'cl- 
r.omod by both India and I’akistan and the 
negoli ilions were direct between tlie two 
Cfiimtiies. Soviet Russia, being the host 
country, with a watching brief only. Eatc Eal 
Bahadur Sluistti was the then Prime Minister 
of India, who had conducted the war with 
great grit and skill and showed that the might 
of India had to be reckoned with by the 
sabrc-ratiliag Pak Army, in contrast with the 
gentle attitude and talk of late Lai Bahadur. 
His death soon after the conclusion of the 
talks at Tashkent itself, has left a poignant 
memory, associated with tlie name of Tashkent 
for all Indians. India was deprived of the 
opportunity of honouring and giving a hetfo’s 
welcome to late Lai Bahadur after the success¬ 
ful talks. This is recent histoi’y. 

But Tashkent was famous from the dsiys .of 
Taimur Lung. His Capital at Sattuiricifmtt^ 






has still the blue domed tomb of the great 
warrior with insatiable lust for conquest which 
fielhi and Northern India had to suffer from 
by his invasion. The Capital was shifted from 
Samarkand to Tashkent many centuries back. 
Now Samarkand is an abandoned city w'herea'; 
Tashkent is nourishing more and more. 
When we reached Tashkent, w'o found there 
were two Tashkents, as wc had (wo Delhis and 
two Calcuttiis during the British Rule, 

Two Tashkents 

There was one T.^(shkent, with wide clean 
Streets, })(;t(cr hou.ses, streets better lighted. 
V\ liere the Russian Rul‘:rs inaiuly used to 
stay a'jtl the oiln_v Avas dirtv icl congested 
with narrow I'oads am poor bouses or huts. 
In Delhi, tin* new Delhi and old Delhi may be 
contrasted anti similaily in Galeutla, Chouriu- 
ghec may be coiitrastetl ^v^lh Shainbazar or 
Kiddei pur. 

But after the Revolution, the former rulers 
the Russians were no longer jtiieie, except a 
small garrison. All ministers were Uzbeks but 
still iJje age old difference of the two scctkms 
remained, not as Russians and Uzbeks, but at 
the lieli and (he poor sections of die towm. 
After (he Revolution, no such wide differences 
remained between Uzbeks and Uzbeks. 
Fhougli difFerence ol income were brought 
down to only 1 to 10, hut some peojtle iiad 
still some wealth accumulated in tlu* past and 
not completely confiscated and so they 
managed to have a little higher standard of 
living than the other wage-earners or peasants. 
There was attempt to improve (he ‘poor’ 
Tashkent and bring it nearer to tlie 
standard of the rich Tashkent. 

N. 6. 9 . 

In Bokhara, Russians w'cre very scarce, but 
m Tashkent there w'cre many shops and 
,'bu$mess establishments, which were run by 


Russians. With the introduction of 

Economic Policy or NEP, many Russlzp^ 
restarted their shops and businesses, in ttes' 
fashionable quarters. In the old or ‘natiVJfif' 
part of the city however, the old order oti 
buying and selling, weekly markets and haggl-^ 
ing continued unchallenged. 

In the barbers shops young and attractiVts 
assistants, nujstly Jewish, were engugad not for 
hair cuts or shaves, but to attract customers, 
as is the custom in Europe and specially in 
Japan. 

There was the weekly and also daily market; 
in the^old cily.wlierc one could buy vegetable?, 
meat and hsh ratlicr cheap and ^vc used to 
frequent those markets for our special memi. 
There were tea shojis where pettpic used to 
assemble and use (lirm as clubs. People Used 
to lake lea in rounds and rounds, eat some 
snacks and |>lay chess and spend the time ic 
grnssiping. On Tridays or other Iiolidays oi 
leave days, (lie tea shops were full to the brim. 
They were inostiy in their native dresses. 

1922 and 1963 

It was ill 1922, bin when f was returning 
from Moscow afier three wcek> tour as liead ol 
May Uav delegation of Hind Mazdur Sabha in 
May J903, I had to stay in 'Uishkciit for 24 
Iiour.s due to inclement we idler. I made it a 
point tij sec not only the big wide roads and 
big houses being iiui't in both the Tashkent? 
(old and new or poor and rich; but made it .t 
point to go to the old market and take tea and 
snacks in one of the tea shops or tea clubs 
there. The main difference I could see, was 
that m aiy of (!icm had European style of dress. 
Seeing a foreigner, tlicy got interested and 
offered me .i cup of tea free from their tea 
pot. When the tea pot was exhausted ! 
ordered one tea pot and w'e all shared the tea 
in a leisurely mannet, VVhen 1 told them that 
I was there 41 years back, fretiiieriting thOs( 
very tea shops almost in the same conditions 
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, they become naturally more interested. The 
language used for talks was Persian mixed with 
Russian and I could follow them, though they 
had some difficulty in understanding me. 
Maulana also used to go with us to the same 
market place and sit with us in the tea shops. 
Long 41 years had pa->scd and there were 
many new and fashionable Hotels and 
Restaurants had been started, but my attrac¬ 
tion was for the old tea shops, frequented by us; 
41 years back. I knew much of their present 
day conditions <if life and they freely spoke 
to me about themselves and they also put many 
intelligent questions to me about conditions in 
Independent India. 

After a stay of about a week, arrangements 
for our journey to Moscow were completed 
and one fine morning, we went to the station 
and boarded the train. Tt was a passenger 
train ami nine of us were put in one compart¬ 
ment. It was congested no doubt for a long 
journey of three thmisand miles from 7’ashkent 
to Moscow. 

One dropped in Tashkent 

During these day.s, from cro-sing the riv'er 
Oxus, upto our stav in raslikenl. we found 
out, tliat we were not getting the V.I.ik ti"ai- 
ment as Maulana ObeirluJia and out selves had 
expected from the talks in superlatives by 
Ahmad Hossain. He was dis tp.pointed too, 
but things Imd changed specially due to the 
NEP or New EcomiDiIc Policy. Moreover, 
Soviet Russia had the worst famine year in 
1921, when millions had died t)f famine, 
for peasants refused to grow food as a pn test 
against heavy levy by Government. By 1922, 
things had improved as a result of mass trans¬ 
portation of peasants to Siberia to staive or do 
slave labour. Cut stii) in Decctnlicr 1922, Soviet 
Russia was not out of tlic woods and almost 
famine conditiniui prevailed. Hence the treat¬ 
ment given to us, was far short of expectations. 
We, rather the Maulana,decided that we should 
reduce our number as much as possil)le. The 
advance party should proceed to Mc^cow as 
quickly as possible and the rest would be sent 
for from Moscow, if the conditions were favou¬ 
rable. Maulana ’s idea was that out of ten of us 


five should start first and the other five should 
wait at Tashkent, till he sent for them. But 
it did not work. Ahmad Hossain had to go to 
make arrangements and Abdul Aziz was his 
Ward. The Maulana was the most important 
person and his trusted lieutenant Jaffar 
Hossain and his nephew, his personal attendant 
could not be left back, Iqbal Sadai and his 
ward Quader also could not be left out'. 
Dr. Noor Md., the only one who had ample 
resources of his own could not be left out. I 
volunteered to stay back, but being the only 
man from Bengal and incidentally, the only 
Hindu could not be allowed to remain behind— 
that was the firm opinion of Maulana. The only 
one who could be left behind was Abdul 
Rashid, the teacher and he arranged to do so 

voluntarily. It was thought that he could 

stay at Bokhara or even gf) back to Kabul and 

0 

be a fv'nchcr once inrjrc and thus keep the line 
of communication between India and the 

Maulana, wherever he might be. 

IJltiriiutely Abdul R-^shid, the school 
master was left behind. Th^re was not much 
money to spare for him, but all tlie surplus 
articlc.s which were bought iu Kabul and 
Mazar-e Sh.arif and brought by individuals 
with (hem for fear of not gelling them in 
Russia viz extra suits, shirts, under wear, 
booi.s, slippers, boot polish, tooth pastes etc 
were left behind willi Abdul Rashid. 'J’he NEP 
allowed us to buy them and there was no 
necessity to cairy them. This reduced our 
luggage to one-third only. I had not much to 
spare, but I left my bed sized, Persian carpet 
which I had bought at Mazar-e Sharcef and 
also my pasthin or sheep skin which smelt 
sheeplike, as the fleece was not properly 
treated. The last one was almost a good 
riddance, as the others in the team had been 
objecting to it. Abdul Rashid was to dispose 
of them as best as he could. The total value 
was about Rs. 2000/- in all. Even if he could 
dispose of them at half the price, it would he 
neat little sum io last him some 6 months at 
least. It was not an ideal arrangement. But 
there was no other alternative. 

So, from Tashkent 9 of us .sped towards 
Moscow in December 1922, in a passenger 
train. 



PARKINSON’S LAWS 


JATINDRA NATH MUKHERJEE 


Professor C. Northcotc Parkinson, once a 
professor of History in Malaya, has become 
law-giver to all who sit at a desk. His princi¬ 
ple of work dilatation and staff expansion is, 
in its own sphere, as perturbing as Darwins 
theory of natural selection and Freud’s 
theories of sex and the unconscious. 

Before he put forward bis now well-known 
Parkinson’s Law, the name Parkinson was in 
vogue only in the medical world in connection 
with Parkinsoji’s disease or shivering palsy. 
Now it is associated with diseases of bureau¬ 
cracy and business administration. 

While a professor of History in Malaya, 
he wrote an article in 1931, entitled “The 
Educationists and the Pyramid’’, as a rejoinder 
to a politician, who had reportedly assured a 
conference on adult education that govcrji- 
ments in Malaya were over-worked and under¬ 
staffed. He questioned whether over-woi king 
was a symptom of under stalfing. According 
to him “A large staff creates work for itself 
by a law of its own nature which has yet to 
be plotted on a graph, and it grows still 
larger by a progression best shown as over- 
steepening course”. The rule is that to raise 
the summit of your pyramid you must widen 
the base. This is Parkinson’s law in embryo. 
He little dreamt then that he would one day 
rock the foundations of bureaucracy and big 
business. 

It was only in 1955 that he gave the final 
shape to the idea by writing an article publish¬ 
ed in the London “Economist” and in 1957, 
the essay was published in book form, along 
ydth other perceptive studies, under the title 


“Parkinson’s Law.” According to him, “Work, 
expands so as to fill the time available for 
its completion”. Even the bureaucrats noiy, 
acknowledge the truth of Parkinson’s Law 
after they have put in their pension papers. 

The Law is in the form of a Syllogism,, 
The maior premise is that officials want to 
multiply their subordinates, not their rivals, 
The minor premise is officials make work for 
one another. The conclusion is, work is Ip 
no way related to staff expansion. By inference, 
it is related only to the time facor. 

The working of Parkinson’s Law is best 
seen in large, organi'iations with a strongly 
hierachical structure aurl large quantities of 
paper work, to which every employee contri¬ 
butes his mite. Instead of searching for 
post-c.irds . 10(1 addresses etc. by an elderly 
lady wisliing to write a po-st-card to her niece 
and requiring an hour in finding the post¬ 
card, another hour in hunting for spectacles, 
another half an hour iu search of the address 
etc., a paragraplt is struck out out from a 
draft by an employee in a large organisation 
and another of identical import substituted ' 
or a file is passed on from desk to desk till it 
reaches an employee, who can not claim that • 
it is not his baby. 

Parkinson propped up his Law with statis¬ 
tics from the British Navy Estimates and the 
Cabinet Office. He demonstrated how, in one 
case, the clerical staff has increased by leaps,, 
and bounds with the decline in the number 
of capital ships in commission, and, how, in 
the other, it has gone from strength to strength 
as the number of Britain’s colonies decreased.. 
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‘The Law and the Profits’ exposes the twin 
themes of Parkinson, viz., jwastt- in administra¬ 
tion and excessive taxation. In it he enunciated 
his Second Law, namely,’ expenditure rises to’ 
‘meet income’. It is a scrion.s work with 
Under-Iyini; hunionr. If Kinsey fathered 
applying statistics to sex, Parkins<>n pioticcrcd 
in showing tliai fignics can he tinged with 
fun. According to liiin, excessive faxai 'on is 
like killing the goose that lays golden eggs. 
It (cxrcssiv;? t.ixallon'i lias played a great part 
in the gradual dwindling of many .States, both 
ancient aiul nnjdern. and was an upshot of 
extr.avagance and sva.sic. It often became a 
cause f(tr revolt and rel^ellion. In modern 
times, the tax-payer sc'nis to be helpless about 
high taxation. He does in fact cvaile the tax 
when the cost of esasion Itreomcs less tliau 
the cost f)f paying of». A!tei nt!lively there 
might he Ihglit of rttpital. Tlie inottal limit 
of tax.'ti(ni. in times of jse.ire. is 3n per cent of 
the national initrnne, 

Pt'.rkinson’s researches on Cnniiiology have 
demcristrated that rommiltec hat an optiniurn 
size, hesond which it {'eases to he cHer^ive, 
as com cisations develop in eddies and pools 
in diiierenl parts of the tahhv Lxpcriinent.s 
have ct'nfirrned Ins ohservalhnis about tlie 
behaviour o‘ grrjtios. One persmi fthe ideas 
special ist) dots most of the odking, while 
another (the rn.ist-liked manj dttes most of 
the dittf'ing, and the re-.t ate the ‘flr>n’t know’ 
types, whicdi ctuistitnic the ‘centre block’. 

In tiie working of a fin,jncc committee, the 
critical point at vxdiieh the members lose 
interest in the items on the agenda, is when 
the sum involved paarcs heyond (heir compre¬ 
hension, for examjilc, £ 100 million, what is 
beneath their notice, for example ^ 50 This is 
the Law ofTrivality. 

Parkinson has great in-sights into the 
organic nature of liutnan organisadons, be 
they committees, industrial empires or depart¬ 


ments of government. Like living beings, 
these are subject to the biological law of 
birth, growth and death. His Third Law 
avers ‘‘Kxparision means complexity, and com¬ 
plexity leads to decay. Perfection of planning 
i^ achieved only by institutions on the point of 
collapse”. A magnificent edifice generally 
lu>n..( s a moribund organisation. The great 
days of the Papacy were no more when 
basilic.! and the Vatican were even planned. 
New DcMn was construcletl when the British 
Empire Vv’as alre.ady on tlie wane 

The diseases of organisations arc similar 
to ilio.se of the hnrnan beings. The sympl.irns 
of the (li'wasc are inellRicncy, saaignei's .and 
finally decay. (!nrc in tlie pimni'y stage 
consists in the injection of din;is, Intokrance, 
Ridicule and Castigation. In the Secondary 
stage, hlorid tranTusion is required. In the 
third sla',;c, there is no known recijic for the 
m.rlaise, arnl t!ic hmlding sInndJ In- di stroved. 
to prevrnt further infection, after licavily 
insuring it. 

Pa’kins n discovered sex in tlic Limited 
liability Company. A male o-iganisation has 
a rougii exieiior and is incliuetJ to he cxlrava- 
gent and aggrc,,sive in, its methods. The 
female organisation has neat, tidy offices, and 
is likely to be cautions and fussy over details. 
The sf xnalily of firms bccarne manifest during 
the Great 1). prcision, when they embraced 

with one another, and underwent mergers, 

Parkinson’s literary ancestors are Jolm 
Mansfield. Hilaire Bellock and G.K. dies ter ton. 
He resembles Clieslerton in his frequent use 
of paradox to startle the reader, but unlike 
G. K, Chesterton, who often .sells the reader a 
dummy, Parkinson gives facts and figures to 
hutlrcss an apparently absurd statement. As 
a humorist he belongs to the down-roarious 
school, which employs undcr-statement and is 
more subtle than the humour of exaggeration. 

A favourite device of his is to introduce an air 
of absurdity with that of solemnity, ^ 
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In common with other humorists, he is not 
foi^tunate with his serious writings. He 
recently complained that his wrong book, 
namely. Parkin5on’s Law, has attracted the 
greatest attention, where as his most impor¬ 
tant book “East and West” almost goes un¬ 
noticed. It is just like Lewis Carol!, who 
has become i nmorial for ‘Alice in Wonder¬ 
land’, while his mathematical book-s have sunk 
into oblivion. 

J^arkin'. Mii’s Laws have spread (heir tentac¬ 
les in ailmiriisttaiioii and big business in India 
as well. The pcrs'jiincl uf the biireancracy is 


getting more inflated day by day. Nearly 
third of the entire revenue goes to meet the' 
expenses of the public servants, as in, the case 
of Kerala and other States. Public Sector 
undertakings share the same fate, 'i^et there 
are frequent strikes, bunds etc. to enhance the 
wages of the public servants, though there ig 
no machinery to enforce the corresponding 
duty of full work to inculcate efticiency and 
to increase produedon to ensure economic 
prosperity among the members from tiie 
highest (A) tlie lowest cadre of the bnreau- 
eracy. 
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Indian and foreign Periodicals 


Industrial i&isputes Act Outdated 

The following extract is from the Cool Field 

Tribune, 

Asan'sol, April 23. West Bengal Labour 
Minister Dr. (iopal Das Nag told the reporters 
here to day that the Tnilustrial Disputes Act 
was out-dated and it should be amended to 
suit the time. In regard to police intervention 
in labour disputes, Dr. Nag said that “under 
normal case, police will not inictfcrc into 
democratic trailc union movement nor police 
will be utilised to curb trade union rights ol 
workers. Police, he said, however, w'ould 
interfere in case of bi’cacli of peace in inihutry. 
He also stated that the casual and rbe tcuijiu- 
rary workers engaged in industries would be 
brought into permanent basis. In regard to 
re-opening of closed mines, Dr. Nag stated 
that Govt, was alive to the situation and very 
soon it would take the matter with the Centre 
because, coal was Centre’s jurisdiction. 

In a scrice all legislation becomes obsolete 
as changes occur in the social, industrial, 
political and otlier fields of life. But I-p :1a- 
tions contir.iu' to function u.itil sc/miilc 
amendmeiits .ue clca;iy ami precast ly v.o’ked 
out by constiuc.tivc think?!-.. \lcr.' ciitiii.sTn 
docs not aclncv,!- aiiythimf u erul. 

Brahmo Movement of Ot iss.i 

Prof. Ainiya Kumar Sen iias wnticn an 
interesting account of the growth of the 
Brahmo Samaj in Orissa in the Indian Messenger. 
The Brahmo Samaj ( hanged and developed 
the nation’s social and moral idc.ds and attitude 
very profoundly and the history of the Brahmo 
Samaj is an integral part of the history of 
modern India and of the change over from 


mediae.valism to a progressive outlook. Wo 
are giving certain exerpts from Prof. Sen’s 
article. 

A branch of the Adi Brahmo Samaj was 
established in Cuttuck by Maharshi Devendra* 
nalh Tagore when he came to visit his 
zamindaii in 1861. Babus j’agamohun Ray, 
Gourisankar Ray. rrailokyanath Mukherjee 
and others were a.ssoeiaicd with the Samaj. 
We-ckly Divine Service according to the ritual 
of the Aril Brahmo .Sarnaj was held every 
Wednesday at a Mandir constructed through 
thecffoitsof Babu Jag;irnohun Ray. In 1869 
Babu llaranarh Bhuttachar/ya came to Cuttuck 
as a Professor in the ctdh-ge citisses attached to 
the Cuttuck Zilla School. Jiiducated in the 
General Assembly’s Institution in Calcutta, he, 
vciy early in life, came under the influence of 
Keshub Chandra Sen and, though not formally 
initiated into Brahmoism, led his life according 
to its principles. Some worked with him and 
accepted the Brahmo religion. Among them 
Pyarimohun Acharyya, Madhusudan Rao and 
Chaturlihuj Pal anaik were die leaders. 

IVLidhusuda i was the centre of the entire 
group. During his career in the education 
dep-irimcnt he. through his poems and essays 
urrscribed as text-books for young students, 
liu ough journ ils that lie edited, through the 
sermons he preached, spread the ideals of the 
Sarnaj among the people of Orissa. He esta¬ 
blished the Town School for placing high and 
liberal ideals before young students. On his 
initiative eminent Brahmos came to Orissa as 
teachers and strengthened the influence of the 
Brahmo Samaj. 

Pearymohun, a serious ahd meditative 
young man, was enthusiastic about all prpgrt^ 
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ssivc movements. Even when he was a student 
he started in 1,871 a journal, Utkal Putra, 
where he and his associates fearlessly criticised 
the actions of the authorities. For one of its 
articles he was cjqjelled from the school. 
Convinced of the necessity of another school 
in the town he, along with Pandit Govinda 
Rath, developed an existing pathsala into a 
school. For defraying its expenses he led a 
very frugal life and utilised all that he could 
thus save. He afterwards became the Manager 
of Dompara state and spent all his income for 
meeting the deficit of the school. He wrote a 
learned History of OrLssa which was for >;orne 
time used as a text-book. He was a speaker 
of no mean order and used to spread liberal 
ideas on educational and social reform through 
his speeches. His was a very short life of 
usefulness and he died in 1S81. 

Haranath Bhattacharyya established the 
Utkal Brahmo SamaJ in 1869. It used to hold 
its sittings every Saturday evening, in the Adi 
Brahnjo SamaJ building with the permission 
of the Managing Committee. 

Meantime a group of younginen attracted 
by the sermons of Madhusudan joined the 
Brahmo Samaj. Viswanath Kar was going 
away from Cuttuck to join his appointment as 
a teacher in Nirolc. He accidentally attended 
the maghotsab at the MaaUir. Madiiusudiin’s 
fervent prayer and sermon tlelivered on that 
occasion changed his entire outlook on life. 
Ke joined the Brahmo Samaj and, Ix^ldly 
confronting the oppressions of orthodoxv, 
continued to serve it till flic end of his life. 
He edited Utkol Sahftya for long thirty eight 
years and made it a power in Orissa. By his 
lifelopg endeavours he established a high 
standard of literature, which strongly influ¬ 
enced modern writers. His strong personality 
left its stamp in all the different spheres of 
activities, social literary and political in which 
^participated. 




Sadhucharan Ray joined the Brahmo SaniMk|‘ 
inspite of the oppressions of his relatives. Iw: 
showed great moral courage and faced a&I 
critical situations fairly and squarely. As-a 
teacher of Pyarimohan Academy and tlie? 
Cuttuck Town School he tried to instill into 
his pupils higher ideals both social and refij* 
glous. He was a noted man of letters. He 
was one of the principal contributors to Utkal- 
Sahitya, edited Nabasambad and wrote several 
books of poetry. He was an active worker of 
the Utkal Brahmo Samaj. 

World Bank and Pakistan 

Patrick Kcatby writing in Guardian Weekt/ 
savs: 

“The World Bank is believed to have 
completed its report on the debt crisis Of 
President Yaliya Khan and his Administration 
in Pakistan .and is forwarding copies to Britain' 
and the seven other Western Governments in 
the Aid Consortium. 

“The document has been prepared by a 
senior official of the bank, Mr. T Cargill, who 
spent the first part of last week (week ending 
May 8th 1971) in Rawalpindi collecting 
information and interviewing senior officials 
of the Pakistan (joverninent. Mr. Cargill 
acts as chainnau of the consortium meetings* 

“Member-Governments of the consortiuni 
can act individually if they decide, and the 
United States has already told President Yahya 
that American military and economic aid has 
ceased and will not resume until certain 
conditions arc .accepted by Itis Government. 
This was conveyed by Washingtoit about a 
fortnight ago and clearly involved conditfons 
hearing on the actions of the Pakistan troops 
in East Bengal, where the nationalist move-, 
ment under Sheikh Mujibur Rahman lias been 
banned, 

“The IJ. S, has also turned down an 
emergency mission sent to Washington recently 
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Jby President Yahya with a request for £ 40 
millions in economic aid. 

. “On April 30 aPakistan was forced to 
announce postponement of interest and other 
.servicing payments on her existing foreign 
aid programme. It is believed that these 
payments, amounting to about £ 80 millions, 
were due in the period beginning May 1. 
President Yahya’s Government now says that 
' it will attempt to resume payments on 
November 1. 

“The report... will,..guide... the Govern¬ 
ments of the Aid Consortium in deciding on a 
joint strategy over Pakistan...experts...feel... 
...Yahya’s problems arc insoluble a,s long as 
he continues.military repression.” 

Phenomenal Growth of State Expenditure 

We arc reproducing below the Rajasthan 
letter published in Swarajya weekly of May 8, 
1971. The statement showing the states 
financial condition as compared to what it 
was like about twenty years ago is interesting 
in so far as it is typical of what has happened 
in the other states of India. The central 
government too falls in line with ihc states in 
matters financial. 

Jaipur, April 22: Since Rajasthan came 
into being the per capita t:ix burden has been 
on the increase- going up to Rs. 37.99 during 
1971-72. In 1950-51 (he tax burden was only 
Rs. 6.99, both direci and indirect. In other 
word.s, the per capita lax burden has increased 
by Rs 31 in the last 20 years. 

According to the Finance Minister, 
Mr Mathura Das Maihur, the Rajasthan 
budget in 1950-51 had shown a surplus of 
Rs 1.15 crores as against the staggering deficit 
of Rs 25.51 crores regi.slered during 197 1-72. 
On March 31, 1951, the Government’s total 
debts were to the tune of Rs 9.57 crores, com¬ 
pared to Rs. 674.14 crores at the close of 1970- 
7l. No doubt, the value of the assets has 


correspondingly gone up from Rs 24.56 croreS 
then to Rs 588.95 crores now. 

Talking about the per capita income, 
Mr Mathur said that it was only Rs 233 in 
1954-55. According to the revised estimates 
o! 1969-70, the per capita income of Rajasthan 
has gone up to Rs 496. He also said that 
during 1971-72 the State’s administrative 
expenditure would be 56.37 per cent of the 
total revenue expenditure. 

The Government came under heavy fire in 
the State As.sembly during the five-day general 
discussion on the budget for 1971-72. Not 
without surprise some Congress members also 
criticized the Government for increasing its 
administiative expenditure by resorting to 
overdrafts. The members pointed out that 
the fiscal position of the Government had 
become extremely critical and urged that 
immediate remedial measures be Uiken. They 
also asked the Government to effect economy 
in its administrative expenditure. 

Mr Sukhadia inlervctiing in the debate, 
justified the heavy loans the Government had 
taken in order to build up the infrastructure 
of the State’s economy. He assured the 
members that the Government was in a posi¬ 
tion to repay (he loan beside.s meeting its 
interest liability. 'Fhe Chief Minister said 
that acute famine conditions in a major part 
of Rajasthan during the last ten years had 
shattered fhe economy in the countryside. 

The Finance Minister said that it might 
not be possible to find out productive and 
non-productive investments made by the 
last 20 years. He however admitted that the 
interest liability of the Government had increa¬ 
sed to Rs 35 crores. 

Moshe Dayan Speaks 

There is much talk about Arab Israeli 
settlement now. It docs not appear that 
cither side will agree to any substantive 
compromise. The Defence Minister of Israel, 




Mr. Moshe Dayan says, “we want security, 
not documents*’ and sums up his statement in 
the following manner. 

“Finally, a few words on our army, I want 
to state just one thing, a very general formula 
—namely, that it is our belief that, should the 
Egyptians decide to resume the war, the Israel 
Defence Force will not be routed. All of us— 
soldiers and civilians alike - wish for the cease¬ 
fire to turn into permanent peace. But in 
addition to its wish for peace, the Israel 
Defence Force is also equipped, drawn up 
and prepiircd for war. I trust that not only 
we, but also our neighbours and their advisors, 
are aware of this. And this will perhaps 
decide their considerations and pave the way 
for serious peace negotiations.” 

News From Holland 

Wc rejjroducc the following from The 
Netherlands: 

State of the Netherlands increases its interest 
in KLM to 

The holding of the State of the Netherlands 
in Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM) is to be raised 
from something over 50% to about 70%. To 
this end the net worth of the company will be 
increased by f200 million to f 510.54 million. 
This f 200 million will he issued exclusively to 
the State of the Netherlands in the form of 
5% preference shares. 

All the same time the Government credit 
guarantees granted to KLM will he prolonged 
and raised from f 100 million to f 200 million. 
The law which en.abled the Government to 
grant guarantees up to f 100 million to KLM 
expired on 1st January, 1971. 

You can have an Electro Cardiogram made 
by Telephone in the Netherlands ? 

The Dutch Postal Service has developed 
equipment making it possible to transmit an 
electro-cardiogram by telephone, using the 
ordinary cables. This new technique, described 
as “telecardiography”, enables economy 



doctors of the postal service to pass an clectitj^ 
cardiogram by telephone to the headquarters 
of their organisation’s central medical service, 
located in The Hague. An electrocardiogram., 
is a graph of the changes of electric current- 
occurring during the action of the heart muscle 
and it is one of the most important aids to the. 
study of normal and abnormal heart 
conditions, 

A rather similar transmission technique is 
already in use in other parts of the world. 
But this technique is unsuitable for the Dutch 
telephone cable network, and furthermore 
works well on short distance only. The 
techniques developed by the Dutch postal 
service is geared to the properties of the 
telephone system in Holland and can be used 
for long-distance transmission, as well. 

'Fhe development may be seen as a conti¬ 
nuation of a Dutch tradition, for cardiography 
was, in fact, developed in this country. The 
basis for it was laid by Holland’s Nobel-Prize 
winning physiologist Professor Willem 
Einthoven, who died in 1927. 

State and Private Enterprise 

J. B. Kripalani has contributed a very' 
interesting article on the afiovc subject in the 
Swarajya of May 29, 1971. We reproduce 

below his major contentions : 

In politics one can use words that are 

undefined and lack content. One can indulge 
in double talk and half-truths and slogans. One 
can say one thing and mean another and do 
something quite different. For instance, a, 
dictatorship may be called a democracy— 
people’s democracy, grass-root democracy, 
guided democracy, etc. One can talk of peace 
between nations, produce armaments and 
supply them to other countries who want to 
use them for aggressive purposes and even to 
suppress legitimate and peaceful freedom 
movements, within their own borders. A 
nation can talk of peaceful co-cxistcnce and yet 
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ilf^n^lave weaker neighbours and tell them that 
this is being done for their own good, to civilize 
;.them or to change their social order for the 
better. A nation can call aggression self- 
defence. Politicians can acciuire dictatorial 
powers maintaining the form of democracy. 
There is nothing in politics wiiich cannot be 

made to appear what it is not by the manipu¬ 
lation of words and phrases. 

This manipulation through words is not 
possible in economics ; at least it is much less 
possible. Anyway, it can soon be found oiit. 
This is because economics has less to do with 
words and more to do with tlie hard facts of 
life. For instance, it deals with the creation 
of wealth, its exchange and distribution. These 
processes cannot be done liy the mainpulation 
of words and plirascs or by indulging in slogans. 
One cannot create wealth by mi-sguiding people 
through words as one can acquire power in the 
political field. A government can be changed 
by a military or a political coup, but economic 
power cannot be created through a coup. It 
requires luird labour ; it ref[uircs caf)ital, w'hich 
can come only from previous savings ; it 

requires knowhow ; it requires an established 
and functioning social order. 

In India, we h*vc been trying to cstablisii 
socialism merely bv repeating the word, by 
striking attitudes or by tiying to divide e.xisting 
wealth, which may or may not be used for 
future production. Such short-cuts to increa¬ 
sed production may help win political elections, 
but they cannot create wealth. They cannot 
provide employment or reduce poverty. 

For many years now, we have been arguing 
about the respective merits of the private and 
State undertakings. We liave been conditioned 
to think that wealth is best created and fairly 
distributed through Stale and not tlirough 
private enterprise. We seem to think that 
wealth is created without previous savings but 
through taxation, or through foreign borrow¬ 
ings pr, wt.irse still, through inflation. We 


also seem to believe that the wealth of the 
capitalists is the result of the exploitation of 
labour, as the capitalists work for private profit. 
It is forgotten that if a capitalist did not use 
his savings for expanding industry, it will soon 
disappear. It will yield no profit to the 
capitalist. The capitalist can enjoy his ill- 
bcgotlen wealth only for a time. For the 
continued enjoyment of his savings he must 
reinvest his savings. 

la India, the fact is conveniently ignored 
that all enterprise, whether in the so-called 
State or .so-called private sector, is national. 
State enterprise may not be properly run. In 
thru case, it will v/ork against the best interests 
of the nation and even of labour, for whose 
benefit it is supposed to have been undeitaken. 
On tlic other hand, private enterprise working 
for private profit may be so well conducted as 
to benefit labour, the consumer and the nation 
and also make some savings for future produc¬ 
tion, If these conditions are fulfilled by State 
enterprise, it will also be equally beneficial to 
all the parlies concerned. The conilict is not 
and shfuild not be between State and private 
eriletprise hut between enterprise well and 
efficiently run against enterprise inefficiently 
and w’astefully managed. 

'I’hc afiiuent nations in the Wes", as well as 
Japan and Formosa, have all prospered 
through so-called private enterprise, well- 
organized and well conducted. Labour in 
these ccu.ntrics enjoys facilities not available 
even to the middle class people in the develop¬ 
ing countries. In affluent societies, a labourer 
working in the private sector owns a neat 
little house, his own private car, a telephone, 
a refrigerator, a radio and television set in bis 
house. His children have a fair amount of 
basic education which they can increase so as 
to be able to occupy the highest positions in a 
democracy. The labourer in these countriei 
enjoys more comforts than the labourer in 
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communist countries where all economic 
acti\H[ty is in State hands. 

In addition, the former enjoys democratic 
freedom. He values this freedom He controls 
to a great extent the government, through 
his vote. He could clothe the State if he so 
desired with power to manage the entire 
economic life of his country ; but he is zealous 
of his rights as a free citizen. 

Man may make a machine and be enslaved 
by his own creation. The common people in 
affluent societies seem to have learnt the dictum 
of Lord Atkin that.'powcr corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely’. They,therefore,donot 
want to arm the State both with political and 
with economic power. They do net want the 
State to force them to be happy. They want to 
enjoy the fruits of their labour in the way 
they think best, while not interfering with the 
similar liberty of others. They have realized 
that they can do this only in a climate of free¬ 
dom of the individual, guaranteed by demo¬ 
cracy. Labo»ir in affluent countries is against 
communism, because it believes that under 
democracy with all its shortcoming', the 
members of its class are the mastecs in their 
homes, which they consider their castle. 

I am afraid that sotiie intellectuals and 
politicians in India are so enamoured of the 
word ‘.socialism' that they refuse to think in 
practical economic terms. They believe that 
private enterprise is capitalism. It is, there¬ 
fore imperialism. This may have been true 
in the days of Marx. There were empires 
before the rise of capitalism. They forget that 
despite private enterprise, small European 
countries like the Baltic States, Switzerland, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and several 
others have not become imperialists. They 
find that private enterprise, under democratic 
discipline, gives them all the economic advan¬ 
tages, promised but. not achieved under 
ct^munism. In affluent societies, there arc, 


of course, people who possess great weaHli 
But the labourer is not jealous of this weald 
because he enjoys the basic necessities of life, 
which keep on increasing with enhanced.' 
economic production and general prosperity. 
The Labour Party in Britain has tried to 
establish social justice without claiming tp 
have established *sociali.sm’ which word is 
vague and undefined. 

The question then arises : “Why do some 
of our intellectuals and politicians fail to see 
that the economic problem in India, as else*’ 
where in democratic countries, is not whether, 
private or State enterprise works for the public 
good Both can work for the good of the 
nation as we have said before, if they are ruiv 
properly. Both can harm the nation if defec¬ 
tively run. Rather, an improperly run State 
enterprise may prove to be worse as, both its 
capital and losses arc Ijorne by the helpless 
tax-payer who is generally poor. 

If some intelligent people in India are 
against private enterprise and in favour of 
State enterprise even when they criticize its 
working, they are so, may I submit, because 
they feel tlia.t ihe advocacy of State enterprise 
is radical, leftist and .socislist politics. Their 
preference lias little to do with economic 
considerations. This is the politicalization of 
economics, whicii should stand on its own fett 
and be judged by its own laws and standards. 

Politics and economics will prosper when 
each observes its own laws, so to say, its own 
‘Dharma’. Maybe the Dharma of Economics 
is inferior to that of politics. But, inferior 
though it be, it will benefit the country if it 
follows its own laws. In an organized society, 
no department of life works in isolation. 
There are predominantly political, economic ^ 
social, moral and religious departments of 
life, each controlled and governed by its own 
laws and formulations. 

In what I have written, it must not be , 
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thought that I arn in favour of private as 
agaimt Stale enterprise. T am in favour of 
neither, nor against either. My submission is, 
let both systems be judged on their merits and 
not on grounds of political ideas, ideologies 
and slogans. Each must be judged by the 
advantage accruing therefrom in terms of 
public good or the good of all. 

Robbery with Violence to Secure arms 
and explosives 

The police in India do not feel asharned of 
their own inclTr«-.|ivcness , nor arc they consi¬ 
dered to he useless by our top ranking politi¬ 
cians by reason of their failure to protect the 
lives and properties of the citi/.ens of India. 
So India euuiimies to maintain a large and 
expensive police force, while thieves, robbers, 
wagon breakers, murderers, bomb throwers 
and all other varieties of criminals move about 
freely and indulge in their evil practices with¬ 
out much inconvenience. No one has made 
a statistical study of crimes in India and worked 
out the percentages f)f detections, prosecutions 
and convictions. But the general impression 
is that of the rtmncrous dimes committed very 
few are detected and sent up for trial. 

The police have recently been faced with a 
very large number of robberies for obtaining 
arms and explosives. The following extract 
from the Cod Field Tribune gives a typical 
example. 

‘‘Asansol, May, 5. About 42,000 high explo¬ 
sive detonators were said to hav^e been .stolen 
at the small hours on May 3 from the magazine 
of Sripur Group of Gollierie?.” 

"The miscreants ovf powered the magazine 
guards and made good their escape with the 
booty. This is the second i^ig theft of detona¬ 
tors from colliery magazine in about one 
month’s time. It may be recalled that 31,000 
high explosive detonators, and 17,f)0() ft, safety 
fuse were stolen from the New Satgram Colliery 
magazine on April, 5.” 


The police have not been able to do any¬ 
thing remarkable in stopping this type of crime 
either. The only thing they have been able to 
suggest is that people should not keep any fire 
arms, but deposit the same with the police. 
But arms arc al.so stolen from police armouries. 
Seme cases ai’c recorded where armed police¬ 
men have been overpowered by miscreants 
who have snatched away the arms in the 
po.ssession of the armed policemen. In the 
circumstances arms kept in the custody of the 
police arc no more safe then if they were kept 
by their owners. The only thing that will 
help will be legislation permitting the use of 
lire arms against persons who try to steal or 
rob the same. Handing over fire arms to the 
police will he of no use ; for the police will 
never he aide to give protection to tlic life and 
property <4’ the people who now hold licences 
for fire arms. The police will then perhaps 
suggest that people should deposit their cash 
ornaments and other valuables with the police 
loo. Looting does not end with gold or silver 
either. In Birbhuin and Burdwan, for instance, 
cutting olT other people’s crops, removing 
paddy from granaries by force and chasing out 
the rightful owners by setting fire to their huts 
have been fairly common. Ihe Police could 
not prevent these acts of lawlessness. They 
even did not suggest that the crops and the 
grain should be deposited with the police for 
safe custody. 

In short the Police cannot grant safe custody 
to anything. The entire police organisation has 
become ineffective and should be replaced by a 
more reliable and efficient organisation. No 
legislation can do any good to society if the 
enforcement of such laws rests in the hands of 
untrustworthy sympathisers of the criminals. 
The public should insist on setting up their own 
organisation for protecting their life and 
property. They must force the government to 
agree to this. 
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Corpses in the Sun 

The New Statesman in its editorial says : 

Starvation has been a weapon of war since 
the first siege and starvation’s grim companion 
has always been disease. But what was pre¬ 
viously left to history to unfold is now exposed 
to the world’s gaze even as it happens. No one 
can claim not to know what is going on in East 
Bengal. The corpses rot in the sun on colour 
television. Six months ago, the world’s reac¬ 
tion was automatic and easy. As the flood 
waters surged acros.s land the desire, even if 
ineffective, was to give. But armies aic not 
floods. In six short months, the politics of 
charily have become much mure complex. 
Only the naive - or the self-interested—will 
respond to the West Pakistanis’ present claim 
for aid without considering General Yahya 
Khan’s motives, and the likely results of giving 
him what he wants. For two weeks, the 
Ge/ierars closest adviser, Mr. M. M. Ahmed, 
has been trying to bring pressure on the 
American Government and the International 
Monetary I'und, for a handout now and a big 
future commitment. He has been telling them, 
in effect, that his country is bankrupt. The 
civil war is costing some 82rn. a day. It has 
swallowed up Pakistan’s foreign exchange 
resource:;—more tiian half of which originated 
in the cast wing. It has been estimated that 
Mr. Ahmed and his master require S500m. to 
save only the we.stcrn half of Pald<tan alone 
not to mention the amount needed to repair 
the appalling damage which natural and tnau- 
madc disaster? have inflicted upon the cast. 
The built-in reaction is to give Yahya the 
money. The Islamabad government has long 
links with the West, not least through the army 
officer caste which provided its last two 
Presidents. Capitalist governments in general 
have an interest in preserving the status quo. 
There arc rules in the book about non-interfe- 
rcncc in the affairs of sovereign states and 
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these tend to be applied in an especially 
cynical way to breakaway movements in the 
Third World. We patronisingly agree that it 
would be wrong to hurt their feeling by taking 
sitles, when in truth we are intervening, on 
behalf of the powers that be. However, this 
time the built in mechanism has not operated 
quite 80 smartly as Mr. Ahmed hoped. Public 
feeling in the US appear to have been unexpec¬ 
tedly hostile. The message had got through 
that this was not a little local difficulty, but a 
brutal attempt to crush a democratically elected 
majority party. Unicss West Pakistan can 
produce some sort of political solution, it may 
be diliuult to persuade the senate to pay 
up. ^ 

For Yahya, piotnises of aid would be a 
certilicate of icspectabilily. Tncre arc various 
gestures he is ready to make to procure it. One 
is tlic prospect of a return to civilian rule, 
including negotiations with the Awami League. 
But ‘truck with scccs.sionists’ is out; and 
although the phrase may have a responsible 
ring in European cars, it is political nonsense. 
Ninety percent of the East Bengalis, at a 
conseivative estimate, arc secessionists now. 

A team from the World Bank is about to 
arrive iu Bangla Desii to study the situation 
there, and a lot will Jojicnd on their report 
back at the emi of the month. It will matter 
a good deal, for instance, how far they are 
convinced that the present Pakistan govern¬ 
ment intends to keep even the promises it has 
so far made. To put it bluntly, any aid given 
to Yahya, if it is in cash, could simply be used 
to prolong the w.ar. If it consists of sacks of 
food, the East Bengalis assume it will be given 
first to the army, and that what is left over 
will be used as an instrument of coercion. 

I'he problem from Britain is how to com¬ 
bine humanitarian commitment with expedient 
politics. On an elementary level, these 
converge in the question of getting food and 
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medical supplies through to the people most in 
need. There are two options. First, we should 
insist that the relief be internationally adminis¬ 
tered There is, however, evidence that the 
West Pakistanis are determined to roisl any 
such terras. In which case, there is a short¬ 
term aUcrnativc. The rich countries could 
take on—via government grants, UN agencies, 
and charities—the job of feeding the five or six. 
million people now in refugee camps, India 
cannot cope alone. It might also be possible, 
at the same time, to allow some supplies to Ire 
taken across the froniitr by supporters of -let 
us stress it once more—the democratically 
elected Bengali government. 

Two things become very clear from the 
above excerpts. One is that Yahya Khan’s 


lies arc not convincing even his best friends. 
He has committed barbarous atrocities^ 
murdered a million men, women and children, 
ciiased out of hearth and home five million 
innocent memlrers of his own country and 
exposed the re.sl of the people of East Bengal to 
terrifying prospects of famine and pestilence, 
wantonly out of a criminal lust for power. The 
peoples of the world arc not going to trust him 
even with relief material, leave alone cash. 
The British have doubts about America’s even¬ 
tual policy relating to Pakwtan ; but they feel 
sure that many countries like “France, Italy, 
Holland, Uanada and West Germany will 
refuse to buy guns for Vahya’s army, or butter 
for his troops.” Thai will reduce the chances 
of a war between India and Pakistan too. 
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NOTES 


Indian Olympic Association Affairs 

A general meeting of the Indian Olympic 
A-ssociation was called recently at Dehra Dun. 
Some critics of Raja Bhalindar Singh, the 
President of the lOA began behaving in a 
rowdy manner even before the meeting began 
to take up the business on the agenda and the 
President had to adjourn the meeting. Ever 
since the Asian Games at Bangkok and the 
death of Mr. Pankaj Gupta who had been 
Hony. Secretary of the lOA for several 
decades, the lOA had been facing difficulties 
arising out of intrigues, false propaganda, 
partisan activities and other unsportsmanly 
behaviour of some of the members of this 
great sports organisation. Raja Bhalindar 
Singh had called this meeting in order to 
explain to the members why he took certain 
steps at Bangkok and after that but a group of 
members led by aspirants to ruling power in 
the lOA, created a furore in the meeting by 
attempting to table a motion of no confidence 
in the President without allowing the members 


to discuss the affairs of the lOA. Some of 
these blitzkrieg tacticians were frequenters of 
certain offices of the Government of India and 
knowledgeable people said that a minister of 
Government had inspired these hooliganish 
activities in order lo discredit the Raja and the 
members of his present Committee of manage¬ 
ment, The Government of India, of course 
had been trying to get fuller control of games 
and sports in India for several years, ignoring 
the fact that International Olympic /Vssocia- 
tion Rules donol permit any Governmental 
control over the national sports organisations 
alhliated to the International body. This was 
brought to the notice of the Ministry of 
Education, Government of India, at a joint 
conference between the Ministry of Education, 
and the Indian Olympic Association held 
more than a year ago at New Delhi. But 
apparently, the Government of India thinks 
that if the members of the lOA were all yes 
men of the Government, control over games 
and sports would be achieved without viola- 
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ting the rules of the International Olympic 
Association. So a certain minister began to 
mobilise forces with a view t<i bring the Indian 
Olympic Association under a sort of one party 
rule—the partyracn being the henchmen ofthat 
minister. This attempt no doubt is reprehen¬ 
sible, but love of power can aiw'ays tempt 
mini.stc;rs and others to indulge in low conspi¬ 
ratorial tactics arul very ohen ministers and 
their followers suhinit to such temptations. 

The next ineeiing of the Indian Olympic 
Association will surely give a dearer outline 
to this trial of strength between those who 
desire games and sports to be managed by the 
spt>rt.smen themselves and the others who w'ant 
to place the sportsmen under the Departments 
of the Coveiiiiuent of India. The Govern¬ 
mental nominees will be ccmsiderably fewer in 
number compared to the freedom lovers and 
there is little chance of the former coining out 
victorious. But, this split in the I O A has 
been highly undesirable tint! will do great 
harm to games and sports in India. For the 
next move of the (ioverninent officials will be 
to engage in bestowing favours on their own 
followeis and to deprive those sports bodies 
which donot agree t<> garland themselves with 
the chains of state control. 

Recognition of Bangladesh 

What is an ac t of war ? What again is an 
invasion of a country by foreign people. What 
arc infiltrators, fifth columnists and such other 
noa-nationals whose actions or presence in 
the country is or ran be a source of danger to 
the .safety of the invaded or infiltrated 
country ? All these questions arc relevant 
when one tries to analyse and give a suitable 
name; to Pakistan's actions in Bangladesh and 
their effect on India. Must an act of war be 
necessarily violent ? If large numbers of 
foreigners enter another country in order to 
escape the consequences of a civil war in their 


own land, do those foreigners cease to be 
foreigners and does their frenzied entry into 
the territory of another state constitute an act 
of invasion ? There are soldiers engaged in 
battle in that civil war and the foreigners who 
arc seeking refuge in the adjoining state are 
being driven into that state forcibly by use of 
grenades, shells and bullets. So, this entry of 
large numbers of refugees is a direct conse¬ 
quence of the war like actitm of some other 
people of the same country to which the 
refugees belong. The entry of tlie refugees is 
therefore an act of invasion as far as the 
invaded state is concerned, 'I'hif. slate can 
call upon the invading state to stop tliosc 
violent aclivilics which are causing tlie influx 
of millions of their nationals into this state. 11 
they do not do this the invaded state <an take 

such action as it thinks necessary, including a 
counter invasion of the invaders' territory. 

Then, not all the people who are t (iniing 
into the adjoining state, arc refugees fleeing 
from violence. Many arc being sent by the 
armed forces of the other c.ountry as infiltra¬ 
tors and fifth columnists. These persons will 
be a source of danger lo tfie safety of the 
state into which the refugees have come. If 
such infiltrators can be dcfiniicly located and 
it can be proved that they have infiltrated into 
this other state with the knowledge, consent 
and assistance of the slate in which the civil 
war is raging, then the act of invasion becomes 
clearly established. India, whicli is the invaded 
country can therefore consider seriously 
w'hether she should give an ultimatum to 
Pakistan to slop the activities of Yahya Khan’s 
soldiers in East Bengal. As for recognising 
the government of the free and independent 
Bangladesh that is a matter of India’s choice. 
I'hat choice will depend on what India 
considers would be the natural consequence 
of such recognition. Mere recognition without 
granting military aid will not be very eweful 
for the Bangladesh army of liberation. Military 



asmtance can be secret or by open treaty. If 
India recognises the Bangladesh governnacnt 
and agrees to give loans, arnu and other 
assistance to that body ; there will be risk of 
war with Pakistan. One can not say whether 
Pakistan will start that war or not. That 
will depend on the attitude of China. Will 
China egg Pakistan on to attack India with 
promises of military assistance ? China, has 
not as yet, sent soldiers to fight for the 
Vietcong and the Nortli Vietnamese. Would 
China he more interested in giving direct 
support to a non-cominunist country like 
Pakistan. Moreover I*akistan takes aid from 
the USA and Russia too. China can nor be 
pleased at heart over this. In the circumstances 
if Paki.stan attacked India, China would tliink 
many times before she uridcrir>ok to send 
soldiers through Tibet to attack India. Wc 
would think China will nttt come directly to 
Pakistan’;, support in case f>f an Indo-Pak war. 
The recognition of Bangladesh by India there¬ 
fore would not be such a risk as ovet cautious 
people miglit think. 

Enquiry Mission of British 
Parliamentarians 

Titfj’te Parliamentarians visited Last Pakis¬ 
tan and its West Bengal border very recently. 
Theirs was an cn<[uiry mission to discover the 
true stale of alFairs in hast Pakistan witli 
partit'-ular reference to possibilities that might 
exist there for the safe return of the refugees 
to their homes. Phey had come because they 
could not believe the Pakistani propaganda 
about the revival of normal conditions in Last 
Beaigal and, yet, they had been influenced by 
that propaganda and expected to find the 
flow of refugee.s reduced lo a mucii lesser 
volume than was publislied iti the Indian 
Press, and also a total or partial cessation of 
Pakistani army’s wanton atrocities committed 
on thfc unarmed civilian population of East 
Bengal. ’I’hey found that refugees were enter- 


Nom i 

Ing Indian territory in their tens of thousands 
with no signs of abatement and the refugtsev 
had among them hundreds of men women and 
children bearing marks of bullet, bayonet or 
burn injuries. They told ilic parliamentarians 
about wholesale destruction of villages that 
the Pak soldiers were still carrying on and 
about merciless killings en masse, molestation 
of women and young girls, killing babies and 
other inhuman arts which were typical of a 
barbarous and sadistic frenzy. 

The Parliamentarians came, they saw and 
were convinced that they could not honestly 
say that die refugees should go back to their 
abandoned homes. That would neither be 
safe nor possible with hordes of half civilised 
soldiers moving about everywhere like beasts 
of prey uf ici ly dominated by an uncontrollable 
blood lust. They could not undertake the 
responsibility of asking the refugees to go back 
home. Whai they failed to realise wa.s the 
psychological impossibility of holding Pakistan 
together after one scciioa had murdered 
500000 persons of the other section in an 
organised and planned manner, raped and 
abducted thousands of iheir women, slaugh¬ 
tered their children and picked out their best 
educated men and women for merciless liqui- 
aalion. Tliese parliamentarians thought that 
Pakistan should not be allowed to break up. 
The question is how ? Evm if the Pakistan 
army go out of Bangladesh and ilie country is 
liandcd over for .idministration to a popular 
civil government, will the people of Bangla¬ 
desh ever agree to remain a part of Pakistan ? 
The Army of Liberation of Bangladesh has 
already announced that they will form an 
independent state and will have no connection 
with Pakistan. British opinion may have some 
influence over the West Pakistanis when the 
latter find such opinion suitable. But, not so 
long ago the British were bei.ng insulted and 
attacked in Lahore and Rawalpindi when the 
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Rritish Pre'is criticised the apathy of the 
.Pakistan government in giving ready assistance 
to the cyclone striken people of East Bengal. 
.If the British take so much interest in 
Pakistan’s continued existence, why do they 
not advise the Yahya regime to call off the 
army from East Bengal first and then make 
their negotiations. If they keep Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman in prison in West Pakistan and 
occupy the major cities and towns of East 
Bengal with the help of their army, navy and 
air force, nothing on earth or in heaven will 
prevent the disintegration of the artificially 
created Islamic Republic. 

Foreign Relief Organisations 

Although there is no highly mobde, large 
scale international relief organisation which 
can take charge of relief operations for feed¬ 
ing, medically treating, housing and provi¬ 
ding temporary employment to millions of 
uprooted persons needing help ; there are a 
number of organisations which do arrive quite 
soon among people rendered destitute by war 
or natural calamities. Some of these foreign 
organisations which have been formed for 
service to humanity arrived with relief materials 
Very expeditiously when refugees began to 
cross the Indo-Pakistan border into Assam, 
Tripura and West Bengal. These organisa¬ 
tions had tents, clothing, food, medicine etc. 
and workers who were trained doctors, nurses 
and persons trained to manage the feeding and 
temporary housing of mixed crowds of people 
suffering from exhaustion, starvation, epidemic 
diseases and injuries of various kinds. There 
are Indian organisations of a similar type 
which do cxccllcnl work ; but wc have to 
record our appreciation of the foreign bodies 
especially because their workers travelled a 
long distance to come to this area wliicli was 
q'uite strange to them in every way. But to 
these dedicated men and women, unfamiliar 
environment presented no formidable batrierto 


carrying out their mission. Language difficulty, 
heat, mosquitos, unknown ailments—even 
venomous snakes, could not frighten them 
away. Their spirit of service enabled them to 
overcome ail unfavourable circumstances and 
they did what had come to do unhesitatingly, 
precisely and fully. The size of the job under¬ 
taken by these organisations was substantial, 
and their arrival in time saved numerous lives 
and gave comfort to thousands who suffered 
exrcnie misery for long weeks in order to 
escape death and dishonour at the hands of 
the soldiers of Pakistan, i'hc merciful men 
and wt'men who have been cleaning anti 
treating cholera patients fearlessly and with a 
smile on their face, not only saved the sufferers 
from death ; but also gave back to them their 
faith in human beings which they had lost in 
their encounters with the lustful and blood¬ 
thirsty killers engaged by the military rulers of 
Pakistan. One realises from these facts that 
just as there are darkness and liglit in nature, 
there arc also sinfulness and v rtue in human 
nature. 

America sends Arms to Pakistan 

George Washington fought the American 
War of Independence to overthrow the 
imperialistic ovcrlordship of Britain 'Pbc 
American subjects of Britain had to pay taxes 
to their rulers without having any voice in the 
government of the country. The war of 
Independence was therefore a fight for the 
lil)eration of the American colonics of Britain. 
The People of Bangladesh are fighting for 
their liberation from the overlordship of West 
Pakistan which controls the army, navy and 
air force of the state and uses the same for 
dominating over the peace loving Bengalis of 
East Pakistan, which is now called Bangladesh. 
The exploitation of Bangladesh has been 
unfeelingly unjust and it sucked the life blood 
of the Bengalis of the region in the name of 
advancing the well being of a non-existent 
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Muslim nation described by the founder of 
Frisian, Mahammad AH Jinnah. In fact the 
Bengalis had to contribute heavily for the 
development of West Pakistan and for main¬ 
taining a highly paid hierarchy of state 
employees 90% of whom were non-Bengalis. 
East Bengal had been allowed to suffer from 
tidal bores and cyclonic flood waters because 
all funds went to build roads, railways and 
palaces in West Pakistan while essential dykes 
and break water walls were not built in Bengal 
for lack of money. During the recent disastcrous 
floods in East Bengal, even funds sent by 
forc'gn sympathisers for relief were utilised by 
Islamabad fot purposes which had nothing to 
do with relief work in East Bengal. All this 
mounted up and brought about and Intensified 
the estiangcment between West and East 
Pakistan. Even to the last the Awami League 
tried their level best for a peaceful solution of 
this fundamental problem of unjust exploita¬ 
tion of co-citi/ens by an immoral military 
clique. But the head of the army, who had 
established hiu.self as the autocratic President 
of ihf stale of Pakistan threw all considerations 
of morality or justice overboard and went all 

<jut for suppressing all rightful demands by 
force of arms. 

All thi' has been known to Richard Nixon, 
the President of the United Slates of America, 
Other states had been refusing to giving any 
assistance to Pakistan while they carried on 
this vicious and genocidal war of repre,ssion. 
It appeared for a while as if the USA would 
do the same and stop all money or arms aid to 
Pakistan. But Richard Nixon’s “policy” or 
“politic.al considerations” were more important 
than his human and moral obligations, 
H,c knew that each bullet supplied by him to 
Pakistan would be lodged in the heart of an 
innocent man, woman or child of East 
Bengal. But that did not deter him from giving^ 
money and arms to Pakistan. Ships were 
loaded with arms and they sailed out to 


S " 

carry the same to the arsenals of Pakistan.- 
George Washington was disgraced by Richard 
Nixon and bullets were cast in the land of 
freedom with the purpose of destroying free* 
dom in far away lands. One had to think of 
the sinners of (he United States, AI Capone 
and the gangsters who fought and killed for 
money gain. But how would the USA gain 
by assisting some bankrupt war mongers and 
merciless killers ? Nixon.s artionss are as 
senseless as they arc sinful. Is it a move to 
placate China ? Or is it a desperate attempt 
to save Pakistan from breaking up ? Whatever 
it is it will not succeed in achieving its purpose. 

It will merely besmirch the good name of the 
USA fer ever. 

O powerful, western, fallen star ! 

O shade.s of night! O moody tearful night 1 
great star disappear’d ! O the black murk 
that hides the star ! 

Walt Whitman. 

Death of Three Russian Cosmonauts 

After being in space for a record period 
of 2-1 days, after linking up with an orbiting 
space station and detaching from it at the end 
of work period and after returning to Earth 
in a precise and clock work fashion ; the three 
Soviet cosmonauts who performed this great 
feat of space flying were all found dead inside 
their landing craft. The landing was perfect 
and the cosmonauts had no marks of injury 
on their bodies nor were there any signs of 
great heat or burning. The cosmonauts had 
not struggled to free themselves as they would 
have clone had they died of suffocation due to 
lack of oxygen. No one could say why they 
died and how. It was one of the worst 
tragedies of space Hyiug and it was all the 
more tragic because of the great achievement 
of the three conquerors of space just before 
their death. The first speculations regarding 
the cause of their death were not of any value. 
No one could give any convincing explanation 
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of their death after they had entered the 
Earth's atmosphere and operated successfully 
the rockets and parachutes or whatever 
slowing down mechanism tliey iLsed. One 
suggestion which has so far been accepted as 
the most likely explanation ot their inystcrioas 
death, has been that the cosmonauts died 
becauhC they developed air bubbles in their 
blood stream due to sudden depressurisation. 
Experts will argue ovei this and decide 
whether this embolism caused their death and 
what Steps should be taken to prevent the 
recurrence of such fatalities in the future. 
What the world can now do is to acknowledge 
the greatness of the achievements of Georgy 
Dobrovolsky, Vladislav Volkov ami Viktor 
Patsavev whose names will go down in the 
history of man’s struggle to control the forces 
of nature for the continued progress of human 
science and civilisation. 

King Mahendra’s Demands 
King Mahendra of Nepal occasionally visits 
India and mentions with every sign of 
innocence that he wants this or that. He alsii 

appears to believe that tlie world owcs(especiaIy 
India) the hill kingdom a great debt of grati¬ 
tude for being there, high in the Hiraalayas.as a 

disturbing political factor ccimplicating Indo- 
Chinese and Trido-P.tkistani relations, not to 

mention the .iclive international significance 
of a miniatutc monarchical autocracy playing 
a diplomatic game with the big powers. This 
time King Maheudra has asked for freedom 
to make use of Indian jtorts for his e.xports 

and imports. He has not taken into account 
the rights that Swit/erland possesses to make 

u.se of Italian, Prcncli, German and Austrian 
ports. Nor has be thought out good enough 

reasons for demandin'; .such freedom of access 
to our port.^. What docs Nepal do for India 
that King Mahendia .«houId dern.irid rb^hts 
from India. He inav say, In- can harm India 
by siding with C'liina and Pakistan when tiicse 
powc-s act in an inti-indian fashion, but 
then, d'lesaol King Mahendra already play 


about with Citina and Pakistan ? He has 
received the greatest amount of economic aid 
from India ; but has shown no gratitude for 
that. If India gives Nepal any rights in the 
matter of using Indian ports, it will merely be 
accepted a.s a matter of what is due to Nepal, 
and not a.s a favour. Why does not Nepal use 
Chinese pores ? She Ivut allowed the Chinese 
to build a fine road Unking Nepal up with 
Tibet wliich is militarily a part of China, If 
Nepal wants closer economic bonds with India, 
wliich, by the way, would be natural and ad¬ 
vantageous to her, she .should stop playing with 
China and Pakistan and drrvelop the psycholo¬ 
gical b.'iAi.s for .such dose relatiom. If she 
does not do tliat, India should consider Nepal 
ro be a foreign state and deal with her as .she 
deals with any other foreign country. 

Fall of West Bengal Government 

Shri Ajoy Mukherjec, Chief Minister Of 
West Bengalis last Coalition Government, 
resigned after advising the Governor to 
dis.solve the West Bengal Assembly. He 
did (his a.s he found it rather a matter 
of strain to carry on the work of 
administration with a mini-majority which 
had the usual quota of uncertain and 
probable floor crossers in it. The opposition 
had nor moved a motion of no confidence, 
but it had been marking time in a bellicose 
manner. After the resignation of Sri Mukherjec, 
Shri .[yoti Bosu the C. P. M. leader made a 
radio announcement in which he said Shri 
Mukherjec had lost his majority. Slrri Basu 
made this statement with an air of certainty 
which he had no right lo do, but that might 
be taken iis a political gesture typical of Shri 

Jyori 3asu. 

After this resignation, President’s rule 
became inevitable, though Shri Jyoti Ba.su 
thought he .should have liccn called to form a 
govermenl. But he had not proved that he had 
a majority in Assembly, nor had he displayed 
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his leadership of any proposed coalition of 
parties precisely and in a convincing manner. 
We may take it that had Shri Bc»su ()ccn called 
to form an alternative government, that 
government too would have fallen in a matter 
of weeks. So that the imposition of Presidents 
rule was u surer way to get a stable 
Government in West Bengal, when things arc 
rather shaky due to the trouble in Bangla¬ 
desh, the M*)w of refugees, the anti-national 
activities of Pro-Chinese eleniciiLs in West 
Bengal (aindng whom are some politicaJ part> 
men) and the; rampage of dacoits, ornament 
snatehciK,, smash and grab looters, wagon 
breakers and oilier criminals. An innovation 
has been made in the manning of President’s 
“Cabinet” of persons in charge of administra¬ 
tion. Shri Siddhartha Sankar Roy has come 
as a Central Minister in charge of the West 
Bengal Gove.rnment. Whether this will create 
any dilTiculiics is a matter of conjecture as yet. 
We are awaiting developments now. 

“Guardian” Comments on Bangladesh 
Situation 

The Guardian Weekly of June 19,1971 
writes aiiout the atrocities committed by 
Pakistani Soldiers in East Bengal under the 
caption “Cost of failure to help Bengal” as 
<|uoted below. “Murder, shelling and fear 
have driven live or .sut million refugees from 
East Pakistan to India. There they arc an 
extreme burden on health, shelter and food, 
and they threaten India’s precarious economy 
and political democracy. I'hc world is 
beginning to give generously in emergency 
medical supplies with Britain a strong con¬ 
tributor but the hazard lo life, health and 
peace Is huge. The Naxalitcs with destructive 
intent will find ready recruits in the refugee 
camps and in the aggravated crowding of 
Calcutta. In addition, left behind in Last 
Pakistan at the mercy of Yahya’s bayonets 
there arc further millions of whom at least 


many thousands must be in terror, misery 
and near starvation. The event is a human 
oxitrage that, by any reckoning, is iis mons¬ 
trous as the whole war in Vietnam; .md it is 
happening in an area of chronic poverty, 
sickness and national disaster. Must the 
world mutely acctpl what Yahya’s Govern¬ 
ment is doing ? Is India to be left in des¬ 
perate difficulty Is there no further remedy 
and redress ? 

“Yahya must be persuaded to stop his 
army’s butchery, to release Sheikh Mu jib and 
the imprisoned Bengali leaders, and to create 
conditions in which the refugees can return. 
These are the minimum demands. The 
chief weapon in the international community’s 
hands is economic — not tVie discredited 
threat of sanctions, but rather the tlircat that 
credit will be withheld and Pakistan’s means 
of exchange dry up,..” 

Similar comments have become fjnitc 
common in Western journals. This inspite of 
all false propaganda carried on by the agents 
of Pakistan. 

Admirers of Yahya Khan 

There arc many people in Western coun¬ 
tries who try to exonerate '^'ahya Khan from 
all guilt of atrocities in East Bengal. Some of 
them say he knows little about the .shooting of 
innocent men, women and children, the 
attacks on intellectuals, priests of religion and 
women, and of the burning of villages and 
driving out six million persons from that part 
of Pakistan, Others say Yahya Khan is merely 
a figure head and there arc some evil men who- 
surround him and make hitn do things or 
commit crimes for which Yahya is blamed. 
But is Yahya Khan such an innocent that he 
can be made ust; of by these bad men in this 
manner ? Is he not the man who ousted Ayub 
Khan from power and took his place of 
military dictator ? Did he not come personally 
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to Dacca to supervise the electiotis in which 
the Awami T^cague swept the board and, then, 
did he not continue talks and conferences with 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman which culminated in 
the Sheikhs sudden arrest and swift removal 
to Rawalpindi by plane ; all of which were 
carried out under the personal supcr\'ision of 
General Vahya Khan ? It was Yahya Khan 
again who sat in Dacca during the aforemen¬ 
tioned conferences and arranged the concen¬ 
tration of Punjabi, Baluchi and Pathan 
soldiers in East Bengal for his undeclared plans 
of destroying the Bengali majority of Pakistan 
and Bengali influence in East Bengal. If 
Yahya Khan was not personallv managing all 
this, why did he come To Dacca He left 
Dacca with his prisoner Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman and thereafter stayed on in West 
Pakistan. The atrocities began on March 25, 
1971 at 11 p.m. Yahya Khan must have issued 
all orders upto that moment and he cannot 
pretend that he did not order the attacks on 
the Dacca University academicians, men and 
women students and the Bangali intellectuals. 
When the world said .Sheikh Mujibur Rehman 
should be released and civil government rein¬ 
troduced in East Bengal, it was (leneral Vahya 
Khan who negated such possibilities by his 
recent pronouncement about tlie future 
govermnent of Pakistan. \:'ahya Khan cannot 
be innocent. 

Yahya’sIntentions are not Honourable 

Pakistan’s military dictator Yahya Khan is 
neither ashamed nor deflated. He thinks and 
behaves as if he and his generals have not 
committed all possible crimes against humanity 
and as if he is greater than God in the Islamic 
Republic of Pakistan. His pronouncements of 
the 28tlijune 1971 are a reiteration of his 
inhuman, anti-social and political!), worthless 
policy of military' domination of a whole 
nation. The so-called Muslim nation of 


Pakistan was created by the British Parliament 
and political power was granted to the people' 
of the new State, and not to an authoritarian 
clique of generals. If the generals had to 
assume political power for some temporary 
reason, that assumption of power could only 
be temporary and neither permanent nor for 
any anti-democratic denial of human rights to 
the peoples of Pakistan. Yahya’s above decla¬ 
ration was also a slap in the face for the U. K. 
the USA and the USSR. For they had advised 
Yahya Khan to make a political settlement 
with the people of Bangladesh. Yahya clearly 
indicated that he meant to liquidate the 
Awami League, outlaw its elected representa¬ 
tives and make his own selections of civilian 
members according to the provisions of a 
“Constitution” that his own advisers will fudge 
up. One cannot think of a more sinister and 
blatant avowal of a base anti-human policy of 
repression of one’s own countrymen, than this 
declaration that Yahya Khan has made. 

I’he World Press has condemned Yahya’s 
idea of framing a constitution and forming a 
government. But that has not affected the 
self-satisfaction of this unholy (na-Pak) agent 
of Satan who has foisted his military junta on 
the peoples of the “hoU (Pak)” land of the 
Muslims that the British created in the name 
of giviag rights of self-government to the 
minority community (Mohammedan) of the 
Indian subcontinent. The US.A can maintain 
an army of occupation in Bangladesh for some¬ 
time with the help of their almighty dollar 
and the barbarian mercenaries of West 
Pakistan ; Lnxt that cannot last for long. The 
World Bank has more or less declared 
Pakistan bankrupt and the aid-Pakistan 
countries have refused to help the Yahya 
regime. What happens now will be an 
attempt by the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.K. to reintegrate Pakistan, which they will 
find impossible. 



EDMOND PRIVAT, A FORGOTTEN FRIEND OF 

P. C. ROY CHAUDHURY 


Dr. Edmond Privat a Swiss national was 
born in 1889 and after a chequered career 
passed away in 1962, A scholar, an esperentist, 
a writer and a Quaker Dr. Edmond Privat 
was well-known in scholastic circles of Europe 
and the States in his life-time. Dr. Privat 
rendered very great service in a silent but 
determined manner for winning India’s 
Independence. lie was the President of the 
European Connnittec for India’s Independence 
from 1932 to 1939 and in this capacity he was 
Gandhi’s link with Europe and the States. 

A Journalist 

He started his career as a journalist but 
early came to grief because of his independent 
views. While based at Paris he wrote in 
journals fearlessly for Polish Independence 
and was literally bundled out of France 
because of this activity. He wrote some books 
also on the subject. His early education was 
in Cambridge University where he obtained 
his degree in English language and literature. 
It was not difficult for him to find a job as a 
professor of English in Geneva University. 
He continued in this capacity for a number 
of years and later joined Ncuchattcl University 
in Switzerland. It is at Ncuchattcl that lie 
passed away. 

Met Tagore 

A great friend and admirer of the French 
savant Remain Rolland, he often visited Ville- 
neuve where Remain Rolland lived. Beautiful 
Villencuvc on the lake was a centre of cultural 
activities because practically all the leading 
men of Humanities in Europe used to visit 
Roman Rolland from time to time. It was 
at Romain Rolland’s place that Dr. Privat 
met Rabindranath Tagore for the first time 


in 1921 during Tagore’s first visit to Switzer¬ 
land. Tagore had visited Switzerland twice 
subsequently in 1926 and 1932. Edmond 
Privat had met him on both the occasions. 
Later Tagore had invited Privat to 
Shantiniketaii. 

With Gandhi 

After the failure of the Second Round 
Table Conference in London in 1931 Gandhi 
visited Switzerland at the end of December. 
He w^enl to Villeneuvc and stayed with Romain 
Rolland for a few days. Edmond Privat had 
gone to Villcneuve to meet Gandhi, Both 
were attracted to each other at the very first 
meeting. Privat and Romain Rolland arrang¬ 
ed Gandhi’s tours and lectures in Switzerland. 
Privat offered to act as Gandhi’s interpreter 
in all the meetings. Gandhi addressed several 
meetings in different parts of Switzerland and 
Dr. Privat worked as the interpreter. As a 
Quaker and a worker for Freedom for Poland 
there was a great common area of thought 
between him and Gandhi. Gandhi’s creed 
was particularly acceptable to Dr. Privat 
because of his earlier career. He was an 
admirable agent for propagating Gandhi’s 
ideas to Europe and the States, 

Privat accompanied Gandhi to Rome 
where a meeting between Gandhi and 
Mussolini was fixed. Privat had to do a lot of 
silent home work to bring the two with oppos¬ 
ing views on life and the world together. In the 
interview Privat worked as the interpretci. 
Visits India 

The original idea was that Dr. Privat and 
his wife Yvonne would return to Geneva from 
Rome. But Gandhi was quite taken up with 
the Privals and asked them to accompany him 
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to India. Dr. Privat told Gandhi that as a 
professor in ordinary circumstances it was 
difficult for him to undertake the expenditure 
for going to India. He also said that he had 
to take the permission of the Home Govern¬ 
ment before he could do so. Gandhi laughed 
at this idea and said that a trip by the deck 
along with him would not be very costly and 
his Home Government was with him (pointing 
to Yvonne Frivat). Having lost the argument 
Dr. Privat had to rush about in Rome arrang¬ 
ing for passport and money. He joined 
Gandhi and came to Bombay by S. S. Pilsaa. 
The Priv.'its had a very enjoyable time on boat 
with Gandhi and his party. One day (jandhi 
suddenly remembered about the rag dolls 
that some children at the East End of London 
had presented him. Mahadev Desai, 
Gandhi’s Secretary, assured Gandhi that the 
dolls were being taken in the baggage and 
would be takem out in Bombay. (Jandhi 
briefed the Pris'ats regarding their stay in 
India. He drew up a list of dos and do not.*! 
for tiienn He told them tliat there was every 
likelihood of arrest soon after his landing in 
Bombay but Dr. Privat should continue his 
sojourn and visit the diUcrcnt cities of Indi.a 
and study (he Independence movement 
launched by him. He wrote out the following 
letter as a .sort of passport for the Privats to 
all (Congressmen in India ; - 

“To whom it may concern 

Mons. Privat and Madame Privat arc 
friends of India living in Switzerland. They 
have purposely come to India to study the 
country and the modern movement. I expect 
all Congress men who may come in contact 
with them to assist them and render to them 
whatever .service it is possible to render to 
them, (1-1-1932). There was a huge crowd 
of people to meet Glandhi at Bombay and 
he was whisked away. The Privats were left 
in the lurch and typical of a professor he had 
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even forgotten to make an inquiry where 
Gandhi was being taken. They were fum¬ 
bling at the port wlien a kindly gentleman 
asked them if they wanted any help. THe 
Privats told him that they had come with 
(iandhi but had lost him. The gentleman 
smiled and took them in his vehicle and dro¬ 
pped them at IVIani Bhawan where Gandhi was 
staying. When the Privats arrived there was 
a big crowd surrounding Gandhi at the ter¬ 
race of the house. Gandhi lauglicd and asked 
tijcm where the Babes in the Wood had 
strayed into. Since thiit day (iandhi often 
addressed Dr. Privat’s wife in his letters as the 
Babe in the Wood. 

Soon after (»andhi was arrested and taken 
away by the Police. Before. Gandh’s arrest 
he had cxtracleil a promise from Dr, Privat 
tliai he would form an European Committee 

for Inrlia’s Independence and act a.s its 
Gliainiiair. 

The Privats fulfilled tJie programme of 
visiting jrarticular places and contacting 
p.irticuiar men as drawn up by Gandhi. 
They went to Sabarmati Ashram in. 
Ahmaclabad and stayed there for about a week. 
They came in close contact with a number 
of men and wf)inen at the Ashram and were 
much impressed by their dedication to the 
cause and particularly by the way they carried 
on during Gandhi’s arrest as a matter of 
routine. They visited a number of other 
places, namely, Calcutta, Agra, Mathura, 
Delhi, Banaras, Madras and Mahabali Puram. 
Apart from seeing the sites they particularly 
studied the Congress movement at these 
places. They visited Shantiniketan. Their 
conversation with Rabindranath Tagore left 
a deep impression on both the parties. 

Dr. Privat went back to Switzerland and 
organised the Europcjin Committee for India’s 
Independence and worked faithfully as the 
Chairman for seven years in this capacity. 
He carried on correspondence with notcablc 


personalities in diifercnt parts of the world 
advocating India’s cause. Lectures and 
meetings were frequently organised which 
were addressed by Dr, Privat and others. 
He worked in collaboration with the Indian 
Independence. League whirli was nursed by 
Mr, Krishna Menon in London and there were 
some joint conferences. He was con.siderably 
helped in this work by the Friends’ Society 
in London and a few other mis.sionarios and 
politicians in England and in the States, He 
kept Gandhi informed of the work done and 
Gandhi also liad frequent correspondence 
with the Privats. Dr. Privat was very ably 
liolped by his wife Yvonne who was a student 
of Psychology before she married ,ind kept on 
her interest in the subject after marriage too. 
Dr. Privat wrote a number of books In 
Fiench to propagate Gandhi’s ideas. His 
book, Aux Indcs Avec Gandhi aboul his journey 
in India had a good .sale. He sponsored a 
scries of books in P'rcnch on the Indian Inde¬ 
pendence Movement .some of which were 
written by Camille Drevet, Mare Semenotf 
and others. Some books on Gandhism by^ 
K. Mashr and Kumarappa weie translated in 
this scries. Dr. Privat also had Nehiu’s 
Discovciy of India translated in French and 
published. Another book of Privats on 
(iandhi. Vie dc Gandhi projected (iandhi to 
liic I’rench knowing public very well. It 
became a standard book for all who wanted 
to know India in recent years. Fhis book was 
published after Gandhi’s death. A mass of 
documents including correspondence of 
extreme importance to India were left by 
Dr. Edmond Privat when he p.issed away in 
1962, His wife has willed away all these 
documents to a Biblothcque near Neuchatlel. 
She assured me when I saw her at Neucbattel 
recently that some of the documents are very 
important and India should be interested in 
them. 
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CJandhi carried on correspondence with the 
Privats till his death. Before Gandhi nntler- 
took the Epic Fast in 1933 he had written the 
followin);* to the Privats r— 

“My dear Anand and Bhakti, 

I had your lettfir on the eve of the step I 
am about to take, this is just to send you 
both my love. 

Yours 

16-9-32. Bapu.” 

(iandhi's last icitcr to Privats written 
shortly before his death suggests the cross 
currents in Gandhi's mind at that particular 
time. In this letter Gandhi conceded that 
he had made some mistakes. An extract of 
his letter is as follows ; — 

Coming to my own personal experience, 
whilst we undoubtedly got thiough passive 
resistance our political freedom, over which 
lovers of peace like you and your good 
husband of the 3Vrst are enthusiastic, we 
are flaily paying the heavy price for the 
unconscious mistake W’e made or better 
still, I made in mistaking passive resistance 
for nonviolent resistance. lla<l I not made 
the mistake, we would have been spared 
the htiiniliating spectacle of weak brother 
killing his weak brother thoughtlessly and 
inhumanly. 

The news of Gandhi’s death was brought 
to the Privats in a pointed manner. It so 
happened that a public meeting had been 
organised at Neuchattel wlierc Dr. Privat was 
to speak on tumdlii and Non-violence. A 


few hours before the meeting Dr. Privat receiv¬ 
ed a cable from Washington in which the 
sender expressed his greatest sympathy with 
the Privats in their loss. The Privats could 
make notliing of that cable. They were think¬ 
ing of wiring back to find out the meaning 
when on the wireless they heard about 
Gandhi’s death fiom bullets. I learnt from 
Mrs. Privat, that Dr. Privat sat still in his 
small study ruorn for a considerable lime. The 
telephone tinkled and there was an anxious 
enquiry from the organisers if the meeting 
would be abandojicd. They knew Dr. Privat’s 
relationship with Gandhi and thought that 
Dr. Privat would not be able to address the 
meeting under such tragic circumstances. 
Dr. Privat replied back that he was fully 
prepared for (he meeting which must not Ije 
cancelled. Ilis wife told me that he spoke 
most feelingly for about an hour and there 
was hardly a single person in the crowded 
hall that w'as not moved to tears. Many 
l.-idies had fainted away in the meeting and 
had to be carried out. Dr. Privat spoke as 
an inspired man and mentioned that Gandhi 
had served the world through a martyr’s 
death. 

Dr. Privat’s interest in India did not abate 
with India’s Indcpcndei cc. He kept himself 
extremely well posted with India as I found 
many post-independence books in his personal 
library at Neuchattel. For thirty long years 
he had faithfully served India in many ways. 
He was one of the true foreign friends of 
India. 





DHALBHUM 

PRABUDDHA N. GHATTERJEE 


Dhalbhum is a subdivision in the district (S 
Singbhum in Bihar. Its area is about 1160 
square miles. Chaibasa and Seriakella are the 
two other subdivisions of tlic di.strict.Dhalbhum 
ill connected with other parts of Bihar through 
Seraikclla on the north and on the west and 
through Chaibasa on the west. 

■^ingbluim District belongs to the Chhoto- 
nagpur Division of Bihar. Chhotonagpur was 
not always a division of Bihar in the ftast. 
Before ]^12--when a separate province was 
created as “Bihar, Chhotonagpur and Orissa" 
-—the entire area of present Bihar was in a 
state of amalgamation with Bengal. In that 
vast amalgamated heterogenous province of 
those times, Bihar <lid not have a demarcated 
existence to justify any impression that 
C'hhotonagpur w'as a part of it. Rather, the 
entire big province was taken to f)c. the 
province of Bengal -its Chief Executive was 
called the Lietitenant Governor of Bengal 
without any mention of Bihar at all. From 
this point of view, Chhotonagpur could then 
be more properly called a Division of Bengal 
rather than of Bihar. 

Even after, as mentioned above, the consti¬ 
tution of the new province in 1912, and all 
along during British times territories of 
present Bihar bore the appellation of “Bihar 
and Chhotonagpur” thus recognising the 
separate entity of the latter. Thus Chhoto¬ 
nagpur is not inherently a part of Bihar,—it is 
not Bihar proper, not real Biliar. 

Dhalbhum lying in the cast of Chhotonag¬ 
pur Division has even more slender historical 
relationship with Bihar and among other 
things, upto 1910 the courts of Dhalbhum were 
subordinate to Bankura District Court. 


Again, as Chhotonagpur docs not properly 
form a part of Bihar, it will be seen that 
Dhalbbiun in its turn does not proerly belong 
to even Chhotonagpur either. Actually it is 
only a projection of Bengal. 

Dhedbimm is the plateau of Subarnarekha 
liver. On its nortli are mountain ranges, in 
the south arc the uplands consisting of a rough 
and hilly terrain—in between these, the plains 
of Bengal have extended themselves to form 
the plains of l.)halbhum. In a slightly rising 
gradient the plains have gradually vanished 
into the Chhototiagpur lull tracts on the west. 
From C.haibasa, the gradient has taken an 
increasingly sharp rise—it is not possible to 
identify the land tliere with the plains of 
Bengal. 

It is for this reason that the Dhalbhum 
plains DU both banks of Subarnurckiia, even 
a large part of Seriakella beyond Jainshetlpur 
- arc shown in the Oxford Physical Atlas 
in the same colour as neighbouring Midnapur. 

Hence, the present Chhotonagpur Division 
including the Dhalbhum region among others, 
is artificial as an entity, different from the 
natural Chhotonagpur terrain with its typically 
indigenous regions of Hazaribagh, Ranchi and 
Palamau. It is only from considerations 
of passing expediency that Dhalbhum has been 
tagged on to Chhotonagpur lands. 

Dhalbhum is enormously wealthy in 
minerals and forests. Also, it has vast areas of 
cttUivablc land including tens of thousands of 
of acres of such land lying fallow. The climate 
is very healthy. 

The village economy of Dhalbhum is 
deeply dependent on agriculture and the 
possibilities of agrarian prosperity there are 
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X. B. TheDaikp. irdoji indicate the area where Bengalees are in absolute majority. 

( Drawn by Maya Bl•.RA,^f.A. ) 


closely connet (eel v.ilh those of Midnapur and 
Purulia districts. Bihar CJovernmcnt has not 
made much efforts for the economic progress 
of the eastern border regions of Bihar,— 
' specially the village areas of Dhanbad and 
Dhalbhurn are lying in an undeveloped 
condition. There is a reason for this—these 
areas arc mainly river valleys and for develop¬ 
ment of these places river \alley projects arc 
necessary on an extensive scale including 
embankments and barrages. Now, control of 
river flow is not only expensive, calling for the 
background of a lieavy structural industry but 


there is also the consideration that excepting 
for a few' border areas on its eas'ern side, 
Biliar as a whole does not stand to gain much 
from this. Incidentally which state will be the 
principal beneficiary from the river valley 
projects ? West Bengal because the source 
of majority of rivers in West Bengal is in 
Bihar and if waterflow in the rivers are 
controlled at the source. West Bengal is saved 
to a great extent from two types of disasters at 
the same time—from floods as well as from 
temporary scarcity of water. But it seems to 
be beyond the power of any counsel of good 
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sense and reason to make the Bihar Goircrn- 
mcnt adopt any expensive scheme where West 
Bengal will be a principal beneficiary. Thus 
due to the apathy of the Government of Bihar, 
rural Dhalbhum-'Dhalbhum of Subarnarekha 
valley is left in a neglected and undeveloped 
state. 

Inhabitants of Dhalbhum speak in the same 
dialect as is used by the common people of 
north-west Midnapur, West Bnrdwan and 
Birbhum. 

The Bengali calender or almanac is in use 
in Dhalbhutn, The ceremonies and festivals 
there are prototypes <if those in Midnapur 
and Purulia. There is no semblance of 
festivities like “Chhat”, “Phagua”, “Rarn- 
navanii”, “Mahabir Jltanda” etc, in this area ; 
instead, Diirga Puja, Kali Puja, Monsa Puja, 
song recitals of the name of Hari (“Harinam 
Sankirtaa”), the festivity in the month of 
Poush (“Polish Parvan”) give testimony of 
Bengali culture. The folk songs and dances, 
theatrical representations (“Vatras”), Bengali 
Doggerels (“Panchali”) song recitals of 
mythological stories (“Kathakatha), love 
songs relating to Krishna and Radha—all 
these are faithful pictures of life in Bengal. 
From whatever aspect it is viewed --whether 
from that of custom and tradition or that of 
social behaviour and general living standards — 
Bengali atmosphere pervades Dhalbhum in an 
unmistakable manner. Marriage ceremonies 
are exactly as in Bengal—the same jubilant 
scenes in the courtyard resounding with “ulu” 
calls accompanied by blowing of conches, the 
same picturesque ceremonies conducted by 
ladies (“Stri-achar”) the same invoking of 
the ancestors,—there is not much of beating 
drums as among the upcountry people. 

The people of Dhalbhum have special 
affinity with the people of Purulia and of 
Jhargram subdivision of Midnapur. 

In food and clothing as in concepts of 


culture the Bengali character of the inhabitants 
of Dhalbhum is manifest. Their culinary art, 
the method of wearing dhoties among their 
men and saries among their women, the hairdo 
among their women, their way of mutual 
greeting-all these bear a peculiar Bengali 
trait. The spectacle of a housewife making 
her obeisance before theTulsi plant illuminated 
by a candle lighted with resin is a feature of 
Dhalbhum in common with Bengal. Instead 
of Tulsidas’ Ramayana, Krittibas’ Rainayana 
and Kashiramdas’ Mahabharat are read there. 
In race and lineage, in custom and traditions, 
in language and civilization, in day-to-day 
living methods, Dhalbhum people have no 
similarity with the inhabitants of Bihar proper 
—even from Chibasa subdivision Dhalbhum is 
poles apart in these respects as lias been 
officially acknowledged all along (vide Note on 
languages by Census Superintendent, Census 
of India 1931 Volume VTI on Bihar and 
Orissa, P-240). 

The Adibasis in Dhalbhum arc much 
more attached to tlic Bengalee than to the up- 
country Biharee and it is easier for them to 
learn Bengali than Hindi. Men and women, 
they are accustomed to speak in Bengali with 
others outside their iiimiediate language 
group ; Bengali J.anguage is tlicir principal 
second langu.igc. When the representatives 
of Dhalbhum met the Slate Reorganisation 
Commission in an interview, tliese facts among 
others were pressed by the Santali members of 
the delegation. They produced books in 
Santali language to show that these were 
written not only in Bengali script but contai¬ 
ned comtnents in Bengali language. 

It was stated in the Memorandum to the 
States Reorganisation Commission from the 
representatives of Dhalbhum that the Adibasis 
of Dhalbhum had also adopted in a major 
part the customs and practices, rules of con¬ 
duct and of general deportment as well as 
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religious rites and festivals found among the 
Hindus of Bengal. What \v.as more, many 
among the Adibasis liad accepted withal the 
Dayabhaga system of Bengal in matters of 
inheritance and succession. 

As the position stands now, specially the 
Santals and Bhumijes in particular, among 
Adibasis have to a great extent made the 
Bengali language as well as the Bengali way 
of life their own. If this state of things con¬ 
tinue, there will be scarcely any difference 
after some years between these people and the 
average Bengalee. 

Many non-Bengalees have a mistaken idea 
about Knrnii Kshatriyas—another class of 
inhabitants in Dhalbhum-whieh arises out of 
the surname “Mahat<j” of the latter, ft is 
thought that because the Kurmis are 
“Mahatos”, they must be basically upcountry 
people—they can never be Bengalees. This 
idea is completely wrong. The Kurmi commu¬ 
nity is scattered all over India—Dhalbhum and 
Purulia is not the only place of their habitat. 
They number at least five crorcs of people. 
As the Brahmin and the Kayastha communi¬ 
ties inhabit the different states of India, so 
also do the Kurmis, be they Bengalees, Bebaris 
or Maraihis. There is no dearth of Kurmi 
Kshatriyas in Birbhum, Midnapore or even 
in the most interior districts of Bengal. I lie 
Kurmis of Dhalbhum arc not Bihari Kunnis. 
There are Kurmi Mahatos in places like Patna 
and Gaya—these arc really Bihari Kurmis. 
Dhalbhum Kurmis are manifestly different— 
vastly different from the Kurmis of esxn places 
like Ranchi and Hazarihag-in the same way 
as Bengali Kayaslhas, Punjabi Kayasthas, and 
the Lala Kayasthas of Bihar though belonging 
to the same caste, arc difl'crent from one 
another. 

However, in the census of 1951 in Bihar, 
Dhalbhum Kurmis were listed among Hindi 
speakers on the false supposition that they 


speak “Kurmali” language. The name 
Kurmali was thought to possess a Hindi 
flavour and it became a dogma that Kurmali 
resembled Hindi and as such Kurmali speakers 
were keen to be counted as Hindi speakers. 
The extent of fallacy in these ideas and in 
those about Dhalbhum Kurmis was apparent 
without entering into polemics from the 
election of Shri Bh.ajahari Mahato, a Kurmi 
gentleman belonging to the ‘Loka sevak’ party 
to the Parliament in Delhi. Shri Mahato was 
elected with a huge majority from soutli 
Manbhum (now after the realignment as a 
result of Bihar and West Bengal (Transfer of 
'rcrritorics) Act, 1956, apaitof Purulia) and 
Dhalbhum constituency in 1952, L. e. after the 
ceasus of 1951. His mother tongue is Bengali 
and his suffering from persecution and his 
sacrifices for inspiring among the Bengalees 
in Dhalbhum and Purulia (the latter then 
under the Bihar Government) the desire for 
self-realisation thiough Bengali Tusu songs 
and for defending their right to preserve their 
language, are well known. 

As in other places in Bengal, the system of 
permanent settlement in land revenue was 
prevalent in Dhalbhum as well. This was not 
the only likeness of Dhalbhum with districts 
of Bengal in matters of land regulations. From 
1934 to 1937, Bihar Government conducted a 
wide suivcy of land and preparation of 
cadastral records in order to collect various 
informations about the extent of lands, their 
ownership, land revenue and rents payable to 
the superior interests. In carrying out this 
programme, Bengali language and script were 
used in ail written matters including categories, 
schedules and maps. Upto 1956, the cadastral 
record or records of rights were written in 
Bengali in Dhalbhum. Documents including 
Deeds and Recitals which are kept preserved 
in the official record rooms in Dhalbhum were 
all in Bengali. Deeds and documents are 
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usually written there in Bengali ; grants of 
title or of leases etc., arc all in the Bengali 
language. Upto 1948, the notices or annouce- 
ments under forest preservation laws of Bihar 
had also been in the Bengali language. Lately, 
the Bihar Government grew rather careful in 
these matters and in various ways began to 
try to put a stop to the currency of Bengali. 
In the Dhalbhum courts, Bengali was the court 
language. Upto 1934, Bengali was unrivalled 
and no other language found any place there. 
In 1934, Hindi was introduced as an additional 
or alternative court language, but its use as 
such was rare. It was in 1948 that the Bihar 
(hwernmeut abruptly displaced Bengali from 

its statu-s as court language and even forbade 
nse of Bengali in court work. 

The ground-work for retaining non-Bihari 
regions in Biluir was prepared by an unfair, 
even fraudidcnt, reduction of the number of 

nou-Biharis in the Southern and eastern 
borders of Bihar in 1951 census. 

It is well known that relevant figures given 
in the census for 195! were prepared under the 
surveillance <if Bihar Government and it has 
been widely recognised that frequently these 
had been made up for political considerations 
without regard to actual facts. Large members 
of slips pertaining to the census were contrived 
to be “lost” in the Patna Secretariat. What 
was depended upon by the Bihar Government 
in lieu of the “lost” slips was mainly imagina¬ 
tion and wishful thinking and this distorted 
census was produced before the States Re¬ 
organisation Commission and detcrmitied the 
decision of that body. 

Therefore, in order to ascertain the correct 
particulars during the 5th decade of this 
century, 1951 census is not enough,—it must 
be checked and verified by materials drawn 
from census statistics prepared in other 
decades. Of these again, 1941 census does not 
contain any information about population 
according to language. 


According to 1931 census, total population 
of Dhalbhum in 1931 was 3,94,595, the number 
of persons with Bengali as mother tongue 
1.41,105 (i. e. 35.7% of the total population), 
Hindi speakeis numbered 49,624 (i, e. 12.7% 
t)f the total population) and the Adi' asis 
numbered in all 1,41,010 (i. e. 95 less than 
Bengalees. Of the Adibasis .igaiu 64010 per¬ 
sons i. e. 46% of them) had besides their 
re-pective mother tongues used Bengali as 
their cltlef subsidiary language: aiuoiig Oriahs 
40% or 17477 persons used Bengali as their 
seci'iid language and among llindi-speakers 
also of Dhalbhum, 2694 persons acknowledged 
Bengali to be their second laiigu.ige. Adding 
the total of tlic tuunbors of persons thus using 
Bengali as their second language to the total 
number of Bengalees in Dhalbhum the sum 
total of people able to speak Bengali, i. e. in 
eliect ibe sum total of Bengali-spcakers in 
1931 numbered 2256^0 or in otlicr words 57% 
of the total number of inhabitants in 
Dhalbhum. 

Despite pleniv of trh ky manupulation in 
ligutes, census oi 1951 showed the nunilier of 
Bengalees as 1S7989 or in mher woids, 31.4'*,^, 
of the total population (6,10,504). (The 
corresponding figures in 1961 census are 
267247, 31.8'',',, and 853825 tespectivcly). 3'lie 
nurulK'r of llindi-speakers was greatly inflated 
and shown as 119,9/8 in the census (1 10638 in 
1961 census) but even then its percentage was 
at the jnost 20,1. 'I'he nuinher of Oriahs had 
been counted at 63692, (10.7',,,) (72653 and 
8.5% in 1961 census). Almost all the Santalis 
could speak in Bengali—their number was 
1,19,235, (19.9%) (147285 and 17.2% 

in 1961 census). All the adil)asis including 
Santals mtal 176982 (28.8%) 2,55,183 and 
29.887% in 1961 census). For 1951 
figures vide PP. 116-7 of the Census of India 
1951-Language Hand book Singhbhum 
district published by the Government of India 
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undrr the management of the Bihar 
Government). 

It is clear that in Dhalbhum speakers of no 
other single language have ever exceeded or 
equalled the number of those with Bengali as 
their mother tongue. 

In the north-western Iwrdcrs of Dhalbhum 
lies the famous town of Jamshedpur. The 
1951 census figures prepared by the Bihar 
Gov'crnment on Jamshedpur were so 
niufually inconsistent that it is impossible to 
rely upon them. The numerical particulars 
of population of Jamshedpur were given in 
two books of statistics. In one, with tlie title 
‘‘Census of India, 1951 Language Hand book, 
Singhbhum District’’ tJie total number of 
Hindi speakers was shown as 81,918 ; while in 
the other, “Census of India 1951, District 
Hand Ijook, Singhbhum” the same Hindi 
speakers had been shown merrily as numbering 
91782 even after leaving three thanas— 
Golrnuri, Jugsalai and Batkaout of account! 
No body knows which, if any, of these two 
figures is correct. 


In these circumstances, we consider that 
only the report of the town committee of 
Jamshedpur itself can be relied upon. This 
has also been accepted as a part of the 195’ 
census. 

The Jamshedpur Town Committee Report 
gives the total population of Jamshedpur as 
194990 of which, persons who arc purely 
Bengalees number 54762. 

Among the Hindi speakers, a great many 
were only temporary residents of Jamshedpur ; 
besides, they were not all Biharces, a majority 
of them had come from Uttar Pradesh or 
Madhya Pradesh or other States, Now, the 
total number of Hindi-speakers in Jamshedpur 
would be 42420,—not more, and if from 
among the Hindi-speakers only pure Biharces 
were picked out, the number of the latter 
would come to 13240 or in other words, the 
latter would constitute only 8% of the total 
population of Jamshedpur ( Vide Jamshedpur 
Town Committee Report in 1951 Census). 


Excluding Jamshedpur, Dhalbhum’s position appears as 
below :— 


Total Hindi 
population Speaking 


Bengalees Santais Oriahs 


1931 Census 


310857 12902(4.2%) 


123337 

(39.7%) 


96555 35849 

(31.6%) (11.5%) 


1951 Census 


392342 38060(9.7%) 


136393 117674 
(34.8%) (30%) 


44287 

(11.3%) 


1961 Census 


525780 14776(2.8%) 


182128 145522 
(34.6%) (27.7%) 


42247 

( 8 %) 
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In 1951 Census of Bihar tha language figures were manipu¬ 
lated with a view just to defeat the claims of non-Bilsarcc?. 
This matter was extensively dealt with in the memorandum to 
the States Re-organisation Commission by the West Bengal 
Pradesh Congress Committee. 

Between 19.31 and 1951 


the Hindi speakers in Singhbhum increased from 
91273 to 215788, i.e. by 

124515 

Total Population in Singhbhum in 1951 

1480816 

Of these born in Singhbhum 

1288403 

Balance, immigrants in Singhbhum 

192143 

Deduct 

aliens coming from outside India 

26159 

those with Bengali as mother tongue 

37024 

those with Oriah as mother tongue 

31083 

those with corning from the Dcccan 

13798 


108064 

Balance 

84349 


If these 84349 immigrants arc taken to be Hindi-speakers 
then the number of Hindi-speakers who were all .‘along natives 
in Singbhum or in other words, the increase in the number of 
non-immigrant Hindi-speakers appears as follows ;— 


Hindi speakers in Singhbhum 

The increase in number as stated above 124515 

Less immigrants 84349 


Balance, increase in the number 

Thus it was made to appear that the Hindi- 
speakers who numbered 91273 in Singhbhum 
in 1931, increased by 40.9% in 20 years simply 
by procreation i It must be remembered that 
during this period the increase of population 
of entire Bihar was not more than 29%. 

There is another aspect of the matter. 

Vast numbers of Hindi speakers though 
deemed “non-immigrants” live without their 
family or without any permanent domicile, 
being in Singhbhum only for purposes of 
business or occupation : they go back to their 
respective places of birth every year. In these 
circumstances, and specially when females 


of noii-imniigrants ... 37047 

were and arc comparatively very few among 
the Hindi-speakers in Singhbhum, how could 
they multiply at such a rapid rate as 40’9% in 
20 years ? Excepting manipulation in papers 
this was “"dcmographically impossible. The 
number of Hindi-speakers in Singhbhum was 
unbelievably inflated—perhaps large number 
of Adibasis were falsely enumerated as Hindi 
' speakers became significantly again, in the 
aggregated Singhbhum, the number of 
Adibasis w'cnt down abnormally. 

The alleged increase in the number of 
Bengalees in Chaibasa subdivision is another 
feature worth noticing in 1951 Census. As 
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Bengal never dainicd Chaibasa subdivision to 
be Beng.di-spcalting it was not inconvenient 
for Bihar t<j falsely muiliply the lumibcr of 
Bctigalee inhabitants (iicic by aljout live times 
and show the >ani(: as Inuini; increased from 
64l2 to 30270—but j')hall)hnm’s case was 
cUHerent. Did not Bengal claim Dlialphum as 
its own—illd not these two liavc a cominou 
cultural badtgi'unnd ’ 

TTeiu e, special caution was taken to ensure 
that the nunibei of Bengalees did not appear to 
be huge in Dlialbhum. At the same time, 
iuflatii>n of tlie miuiber of Bengalees in 
Chaibasa was not only barniless to Bihar’s 
territ'trial designs but ;u:tually fostered same 
tending lo defeat as it did (Orissa’s i lain) to 
that area ; needless to say, the earefnlh 
jjlaiuied census ligurcs ! ad been exhibiting the 
number of Oriah-speaking population in 
Chaibasa and Seraikellu as steadily on liic 
decrease. 

But lio\ve\ei designedly the Igpires in the 
ccnsvis ol Bihar-- aiid with (lint (h< census of 
Dhalb hum-!i;igl)l h,i,ve been mauipiihited these 
did not succeed in <’on^’ealing the fact that in 
the rn.iin part of Dhallihuin, Bengnhn; majority 
WMs not merely icialise. it u.;s an absolute anJ 
independent in,ijoiiiy: tlie sail p.irtis also at 
the same tine (onii pious to the Midnapur 
district of Wn"-! Bengal. 

In other wmds, not only the portion of 
Dhalbhum immediately (o the east of (Jhat- 
shila but also all the adjoining areas on the 
West, contiguous to both banks of bubarn- 
arekha river reaching Pat;irnda in its northern 
bank and also in the south of Subarnarekha 
near Jamshedpur, comprising and bordered 
by villages and town like Luyabasa, Gitilata, 
Halndpukur, Pateka, Kalikapur and Asatibani 
are also iiicontrovcrtibly Bengali areas. Even 
the figures in the “Language Hand book, 
Singbhum district” a publication prepared 
wnder the supervision of none but the Bihar 


Covernment itself and made a part of 1951 
census made it clear that in the continuous 
territories mentioned above the number of 
Bengali-speakers exceeded twice tlie sum- 
total of speakers in all other languages. 

If it has been possible in the case between 
Madras and Kerala to break up a district and 
to tiansfer a part to a dill'erciU state - it should 
be similarly poissiblc, granted good sense and 
good will prevailing among the Authorities, 
to divide Dhalbhum and assign to Bengal at 
least the portion where Bengalees w'ere and 
are in absolute majority. 

Besides,it should he remembered that the 
claim of West Bengal to Dhalbhum is not 
based simply on iiumerii al superiority of 
Beu-'.ali - speakers. Since Independence, a 
storm is blowing tiver West Bengal- Two- 
thirds of original Bengal were partitioned out 
of India, as a result of the influx of millions of 
refugees from East Bengal the economy <ff 
\Vest Bengal is ahnosl broken down - (lie 
density of population in West Bengal having 
reached the highest limits found in the, world,- 
in these circumstances, is it not required of 
Biliar as a basic gesture of fellow feeling or of 
esprit dc corps to release spontaneously in 
favour of West Bengal the sparsely populated 
Bengali regions on the borders ol Bihar with 
plenty of uncultivated land—if not for any¬ 
thing else, for the very love of India and 
Indians ? Is not West Bengal a part of India ? 
Arc not Bengalees Indians ? Then why is this 
aversion, this clmrlish, squeamish, scurrilous, 
parsimonious and sordid attitude of the Bihar 
cum India Governments in helping West 
Bengal out of distress ? How much will it 
reduce Bihar if Dhalbhum comes to Bengal ? 

Bihar will not lose then even a twenty fifth 
part of its area. 

As stated before, the claim of West Bengal 
for Dhalbhum rests not only on the touchstone 
of language but on various other factors , ,ff 
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weJl ; it finds strength from similarity in culture 
and civilisation, of customs and character of 
the peoples concerned, from similarity in food 
and dress, in art and leligion, in the sense of 
value and proportion commonly found along 
the entire area. The norms and nomenclature 
inside Dhalbhum. the appearance of its people, 
its native calender- -all point to the innate 
Bengali character of the people of IDhalblnini. 
The second latignage of most of the Adibasis 
in Dhalbhum is Bc>igali,—the fellow fccli/ig 
which has easily grown with charactcristir, 
sj)onlancity between tliet Aillbasis and 
Beharecs, fnuls no paialicl a-, between the 
Adibasis and Bihars. 'fhe representatives 
of Dhalbhum S.intals before the Stale 
Reorganisation Clornmissioti piodiiced 

itei'ore the latter Sanlali hooks ( written 
in Bengali script) which related that the 
Santals obscive tlie customs and ceremonies 

nf Bengali Hindtis and that the l.)ayabhaga 
system ol inheritance obtains <»rnong them. 

It is iKJl that the Bengalees are trevited well 

in Bihar. One finds from the Meinorandiun 
to (hr Slates Reorganisation Cominissic'n from 
the Bengalees in DiuiJbliuin that in spite ol 
their domicile in Bihar tlicy are subjeeted u) 
unjust discrimination by tlie Bihar Govern¬ 
ment. Practically, there is a sy.stern of domicile 
certificate in Bihar to prove before, the ofiieials 
that one is a permanent resident of Bihar. 
Hindi-speakers how'cv'er, are spared, ai cord- 
ing to Dalbaiim Mukti Parishad, any obliga¬ 
tion to prove that they arc sueli perniancnt 
residents. In equal circumstances, whatever 
may be the written laws or rides, the absence 
of a domicile certificate makes it impossible 
for a Bengalee of Dhalbhum to get any facility 
from the Government—such as permits regard¬ 
ing any trade or business or facility in the 
matter of obtaining Government contracts-— 
not to mention opportunities to enter any 
Government service in Bihar. This is the 
plight of even those Bengalees who arc living 


in Bihar for generations,—all and simply 
because they are Bengalees. 

Next in matters of education there is the 
everpresent threat from the Bihar Governtnent 
to St )p subsidies to a non-Hindi institution. 
In many places, the Government liave forced 
night schools for ,idult.s to leach through the 
medium (;f Hindi. 

A typical example of Government discrimi¬ 
nation between Hindi-medium schools and 
Bengali medium sehools is found in the ease of 
the two .school.s in jamshedpur t onducted by 
Ramlcrislma Mi.ssion, In one of these the 
(e.u'hing nietlinm is Hindi, in the other it is 
Bengali. While the former easily obtained 
afliliation to the Bihar Univ^ersity and recogni¬ 
tion from the Gt'vernment, the latter failed 
afior ycais of tireless efforts. 

Again, there arc exainjiles of Bengali 
inedinmse eontlary sclioolsbeing thwarted from 
beconiing liigh schools. For Hindi medium 
sthofils money is spent lavishly while Bengali 
niedmin sehool buildings go wilhoul rc[)airs. 
StiKhuts who win primaiy seholansliips from 
Bengali niedimu schools, find tfieir scholarship 
(lehberateiy nithluld. It is liitihur known 
from the Memorandum t(^ the State Rcorgan- 
i.sation Gommission from the, iuhalritanls of 
l'>halbhum that it is difficult for even local 
Bengalee studenls to get admission to schools. 

'Mien ronie.s the question of facilities for 
free expression of public opinion in Dhalbhum. 

In 1947, three or four days after the 
proclamation of Independence of India, the 
9th Annual General Session of Bihar-Bengal 
Confeicnce was held on the 18th and l9th 
August in Jamshedpur. TJie tremendous 
disturbances that .some miscreants started in 
that conference after its adoption of a reso¬ 
lution in favour of joining with Bengal these 
border areas of Bihar where the Bengalees are 
in majority, surpasses all description. Armed 
hooligans attacked indiscriminately the speak- 
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ers, the invitcrs and othrr nienibcrs of the 
audience and forced the conferenre to break 
up. Two Bengalees were seriously injured. 
Police remained inactive. 

Sometime after this, the Authorities framed 
rules for meetings and asseniblics but nothing 
could be more dishonest, wicked, infamous 
and even impossible than the terms and condi¬ 
tions which they imposed. The purpose of 
the. rules was to make sure that no meetings 
i>r assemblies crjuld be (.rilled txcepting those 
inspired by the Authorities. I’hc conditions 
f(T holding meetings or conferences were 
nsuallv as follows ; 

“(1) I here'•hotild not be any political 
di-scussionc, 

^2) The names and addresses of persons 
convening, jiresiding or taking part in 
meetings should be sent before-hand to 
.\nlh()iities. 

(3) Copies of resolutions to be made or 
speeches to be delivered arc to be 
similarly scut inadvainc, 

(4) 'I’lic progiatr.n.e for each day must 
also be sent a day earlier” 

Tiicrc were of cinii.ie, exceptions to tlie 
iipplication of tlie forcg< ing rules ou certain 
occasions—it goes witbout sasing. these rules 
never applied to nieellng'' oreani.sed by Ilindi- 
speakeis oi to ei Ins made to support the 
interests ol the Hindi v.„.akers. 

During the soj< cm of the Stales Re-orga¬ 
nisation (.ioinmi sion in Bihar there was 
nothing l.uking on tlie part of the Bihar 
Govenment to organise campaigns to defeat 
the claims of Bengal, Cars and trucks were 
commandeered to spread propaganda—the 
owners having been warned in each case, by 
sending to them police constables in the pre¬ 
vious evenings, to keep the vehicles ready and 
to appear at the appointed place at the proper 
time and what is more, as security and 
gitarantce for this, the police forcibly took 


away the driving licenses from the drivers and 

kept these in police custody. 

There was no end to insults and abuses 

heaped on the devoted heads of the represen¬ 
tatives and .spokesmen for Dhalbhum before 
and after their evidence bc*'orc the States 
Rc-organisation Commission on the 9th 
February 1955. When they came out on the 
streets after their evidence was taken, they 
were beaten up by several rowdies,-—the police 
of course enjoyed the scene as sightseers. 
Dr. Sroarajit Bancrjee, the leader of the repre¬ 
sentatives front .Dhalbhum and the President 
of Dhalbhum Hitaishini Sabha had to bear 
(j[uite a large share of the assault and the in¬ 
sults. The vindictiveness persisted even after 
about a year, when on the 17th January, 1956 
some interested parties in Jamshedpur 

declared a “hartal” in protest against the 
transfer of parts of Purulia and Ki.*!hangunj lO 
Bengal,— because this gentleman was then 
again beaten up grievously on charges of not 
toeing up the line with the observers of the 
“barlal”. lie was and is a physician in 
Jamshedpur with established reputation and 
it is everywhere acknowledged that in hartals 
certain urgent activities, sperially medical 
work, are never stopped. The charge against 
Dr. Banerjee was that he refused to close his 

dispensary on the day of the hartal. 

Curiously, this kind of hooliganism was 

viewed in another light by the Stales 
Reorganisation Commission. They simply 
connived at the repressive measures of the 
Bihar (iovernmcnl. Local opinion had been 
f(jrciljly suppressed^ copious amount of monies 
were being spent for hire of men from outside 
to proclaim with great gusto and bluster that 
Dhalbhum belonged to Bihar, it was danger¬ 
ous for the leading inhabitants of Dhalbhum 
even to come out in the streets; to the States 
Re-organisation Commission however' all 
these appeared to be small matters, unworthy 
of serious note. Impressed by the vaunting 
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dstentations ond clamour started by vested 
interests, the Commission commented that 
there was no sufficient agitation to include 
Dhalbhum in Bengal. 

This Commission was all along easily 
misled by crafty political propaganda and 
display of violence,—not only in Bihar but 
in several other places, also, they were seen 
to be vastly influenced iby false propaganda 
accompanied by intimidation of local people 
through rowdism, even by banditry Instigated 
by designing persons and supported from 
olTicial or non-official funds. 

Though the Oriah speakers can claim pre¬ 
dominance in Ghaibasa and Scraikclla 
Subdivisions of Singhbhum District they know 
they have no claim to its Dhalbhum subdivi¬ 
sion. The Oriahs admit that Bengal should 
get Dhalbhum and they support the move¬ 
ment for its inclusion in Bengal. Many 
eaders of Orissa-among them the late B. K. 
Roy, one time Chief Justice of Orissa High 
Court and later a member of Parliament from 
Orissa had both inside and outside the 
Parliament openly characterised this claim of 
Bengal as very reasonable and just. Disin¬ 
terested persons in many other places of India 
have felt that the inclusion of Dhalbhum in 
Bengal would be fit and proper, the right 
thing in fact. This was the opinion of 
Dr. Lankasundaram, and in the All India 
Linguistic Provinces Conference called by 
the non-congress political parties in April, 
1953, the claim of Bengal for Dhalbhum 
was acknowledged with emphasis. 

It was no small obstacle that the States 
Re-organisation Commission had to surmount 
in order to keep Dhalbhum in Bihar. The 
fact of the matter is that Bihar has kept 
Dhalbhum within its borders with the blessings 
of ihc States Re-organisation Commission only 
after depriving not only West Bengal but 
Orissa as well of the rightful dues of the latter. 


It is an instance of two sins supporting each 
other. 

This is how it happened. 

In British days, Scraikella and Kharswan 
were two separate Indian self-governing states. 
Now these have been combined to constitute 
the Seraikella sub-division of Singhbhum 
District. Here the Oriahs are the biggest 
linguistic or subnaiional group. 

When the reluctant States Reorganisation 
Commission condescended at last to recom¬ 
mend the transfer of Purulia subdivision to 
West Bengal while advising status que for 
Dhalbhum, the question arose about conti¬ 
guity of Dhalbhum with ihc rest of Bihar. 
The only link which remained was Seraikella 
subdivision of Singhbhunj but on this sub¬ 
division again. Orissa had irrefutable claim ! 
So the States Reorganisation Commission had 
to make up their mind to ignore a rightful 
claim of Orissa also to stick to their perverse 
decision, in fact, their ‘zid’ to retain 
Dhalbhum in Bihar. Scraikella (including 
Kharswan) was thus sold and sacrificed down 
the river and made to stay in Bihar. This 
has been one of the rare examples of cumula¬ 
tive perversity in action in national matters. 

In Ghaibasa Subdivision of Singhbhum 
district, the place of Oriahs is just next to the 
Hos,—an aboriginal tribe. Ninety-por cent of 
Hos liv'c in the region comprising the present 
Orissa State and Ghaibasa and Scraikella 
Subdivisions in Bihar. The said Subdivisions 
are just adjacent to the borders of Orissa. 
Therefore, if Ghaibasa and Seraikella would 
come under the administration of Orissa then 
almost all members of the Ho community could 
live under the territorial jurisdiction of the 
same state—they would not have been forced 
to a bifurcated existence as now. The Oriahs 
arc on specially good terms with HOS who 
on their part do not get on with any other 
people as well as they bo with the Oriahs. In 
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similarity of language, in political out look, 
and in social intercourse the relations between 
the Hos and Oriahs are of the closest. 
Naturally therefore, the Hos want to join 
their entire homeland with Orissa and at 
least four out of their five representatives 
elected from Singbhuin area in tlie Bihar 
Legislative and Seraikclla to Orissa adminis¬ 
tration again and again. All the roadway 
connections and other arrangmcnls for 
communication witli Orissa arc more than 
sufliciently present in Chaihasa and Seraikclla 
Subdivisions. On the other hand, Bihar 
ptoper stands almost separated fnjm these 
areas by a range of hills, 

Bihai Oovermnent’s reply to all counsels of 
reason on the question was to rtakmblc their 
efforts to suppress Oriah language ajid culture 
in Seraikclla and Chaibasa, 

Nothing availed, iif) amount of reasoning 
held with the States Reorganisalioti (lommi- 
ssion also. The Commission was aware that 
if in addition to Purulia, Bihar loses Seraikella 
and Chaibasa Subdivisions also, then 
geopoiitically there will remain no nexus or 
link between Bihar and Dhaibhum. Bihar 
must be kept, so in order to keep 
Dhlbhutn linked with Bihar, the claim of 
Orissa was rejected outright on lame and false 
pretexts. Bypassing the question wh; ther 
Dhaibhum ought at all to be retained in 
Bihar, it was taken for granted that Dhaibhum 
must remain in Bihar and for purposes of 
consolidation Chaibasa and Seraikella also 
must stay in Bihar, This decision of States 
Rc-organisation Cc)nimission, an arbitraiy 
fiat—thus injured not only Bengal but Orissa 
also. 

So the Bihar and West Bengal {rransfer 
of Territories) Act was passed with no men¬ 
tion of Dhaibhum. The late Alul Chandra 
Chose, much venerated leader of Bengal and 
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President of the Manbhum Lok-Sevak Sangha, 
rightly said that ignoring the major part of 
the legitimate claims of Bengal the Act stood 
as a true picture of the character of those 
who sitting at the summit of power flout the 
just aspir.'i(ions of a people. “We feel in our 
hearts the sorrows of Bengalees left in 
Dhaibhum”. Bengalees wanted only justice 
but the contemptuous Authorities did not 
even make any lionest effort to arrive at a just 
decision’ We can never understand why the 
Biharces opposed so vehemently the fulfil¬ 
ment of a harmless n.itional aspiration of 
the Bengalees - a very numerous and well 
specified part of the Indian populace. What 
cause did thc> have for cnemiiy towards us ? 
\Vhat docs it matter, after all, to Bihar with 
its huge area if a trifling patt, not even 2% 
of die area - is transfeared from its borders ? 

At the time ol discussion of the Bihar and 
W est Bimgal (’rrun-ifer of Territories) Bill in 
Parliament, the Cuveriuncnt agreeing to cede 
only parti ul Purulia and Kishaiiguuge to West 
Bengal, the then Home Minister in the Centre, 
the late Pandit Gavind Ballabli Pant declared, 
—“What has been done, cannot be helped any 
more now—but In future, unless Bihar volunta¬ 
rily parts with it, w’hatever may be the claims 
of West Bengal on any other border areas of 
Bihar, West Bengal will on no account get it”. 
It was most utifurtunatc that an assertion like 
this was maile. The sentiments of the late Shri 
Atul Ctiandra Chosh, expressed in reply, 
resounded in Bengali hearts when he said that 
Bengalees would never submit to any fiat that 
the Bihar and West Bengal (Transfer of 
Territories) Act was the last word in the 
construction of the structure of West Bengal. 

There can be no last word or act in the 
recovery of one’s inherent and inalicnble birtjfi 
right until that recovery is made. 



A MUSLIM LOOKS AT THE WILD BEAST OF PAKISTAN 

A. C. 


There is no doubt that Yahya Khan is one 
of the world’s most despicable homicidal 
maniacs. The way he has killed ofT half-a- 
million innocent men, women and children ; 
organised rape, arson and mass persecution of 
a section of his own countrymen (P.akislanis) 
leading to the exodus of six million people 
from East Pakistan as refugees ; and has been 
planning to exterminate the Bengalis of that 
area ; is quite unparalleled in its hideous 
blood thirsty sav^agery. But certain big powers 
have been supporting him with money and 
arms, nevertheless, as a matter of political 
policy ; proving tliat man’s civilisation is only 
skin deep and there arc men in top positions of 
powerful nations who think nothing of the 
slaughter of a million boys, girls, babies and 
grown up persons. We like to think that modern 
men are morally superior to the marauding 
barbarians who killed and destroyed in an orgy 
of sadistic ferocity ; but are not modern men 
guilty of worse crimes than those committed 
by Chengiz Khan, Tamerlane and Nadir Sha ^ 
The over civilized Germans have shot down 
school children en masse ; starved, poisoned 
and roasted to death several million Jews. 
The Russians in their effort to create a new 
civilisation caused the death of 13 million 
people by starvation and the Americans 
killed two hundred thousand persons instantly 
by exploding two atom bombs over Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. These arc outstanding exam¬ 
ples of the genocidal exploits of modern man. 
That Yahya Khan is obtaining help from the 
United States of America in carrying on his 
butchery is therefore just another example of 
the cold calculating manner in which modern 
statesmen arrange for the extermination of 


entire populations for reasons of international 
balance of slavery, Pakistan must be kept 
going even if 60 '’o of the people of the country 
have ti> be mercilessly wiped out. For with¬ 
out Pakistan, India will become less slavish to 
the povvers and she may become a power 
herself. That will not suit Washington, 
Moscow and Peking. So Yahya Khan must 
allowed (o keep alive Pakistan by crushing 
the people of Pakistan out of existence. 

The woih! at large is not supporting Yahya 
Khan The World Press has condemned his 
actions in clearly unambiguous terms. 
Many statesmen and important persons of 
various communities have expressed their 
horror at all the gruesome acts that the West 
Pakistani soldiers have committed in East 
Bengal. Among them have been mUstanding 
cittzens of (ireal Britain, Germain', Holland, 
France, Japan anti various other countries. 
'I’hcre have been many Muslims too uho liavc 
called Yaliya. the beast of prey, by his true 
name. Gertain excerpts Irom the Beirut 
paper Al Shaab ( i epnTtluced bv the AMRI I'A 
BAZAR PATR IK A of Calcutta) show uhat 
some Muslims think tjf Yahya Khan. It is 
published as a front page column in that 
journal, the writer being Mahamnied Nakkash. 
He says ; 

“Had the late Mohammed Ali Jinivih come 
to life and seen what is happening in Pakistan 
to-day, and, in what way his great dream is 
coming true, would he be proud and happy or 
regret what he had done ?” 

“Five million Pakistanis from East Bengal 
have fled from Mohammed Ali Jinnah’s 
heaven after seeing it change into hell for 
them.They have fled to West Bengel in 
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Tlit'y prt'fi'rred llie enemy rnuntry to 

tliHr.riiey preferred displacement, 

living ill tents or in open rather than remain 
in their homes. They even preferre<l hunger 
and eholer.i to death in tlie hands of their co- 
citi/'ens.And tiie enemy opened its arms 

to them in '-pile of llie. shortage of space for its 
people.” 

•■'I’lils is some of the fruits reaped by the 
Muslims i>f the Muslim country improvised 
for them In' Mohammed Ali Jinnuh and his 
supporteis, Jt is tiie eml>odiinent of evidence 
that die elenu-nt of religi^in cannot be the 
base for the foiindaiion of a state. It is 
geography land ami neighbours ), language 
and a siiitalile regiine which are the strongest 
fouiuiatioiis. riic Pakistan Bengalis found 
je.fuge and shelter at the Imliau Beng-alis, while 
thov found lire and gun sliots from their co- 
eiti/.ens -the Wh-M I’nnjahis. If Pakistan was 
not founded, Past Bengal and West Bengal 
would have liven one state within tiie Indian 
I’nion. s[)c.iking the same language, living in 
the same n.ilmal snrromidiiigs and having the 
sann" Liop-.. 'Phis would have formed a stron¬ 
ger sori,d harmony than the one between East 
Beng.d and West Punjab wliieh arc separated 
Iry a disianee of one thousand miles, within 
tlie Pakistan (Central (fovernmenl.” 

'•A" for tlie religious emotions and tradi¬ 
tion', dn’v aie (Mpahle of development. Ifow 
often dl'‘-!'ll^ion' nine to liunian partiality) 

h. ).vc taken place within one religion. There 
i' not one evidenec that reli;>ion was never a 
dividing fence between the peoples, such as 
the (•.\i,''etiec .if I wo or more religi 5ns in one 
eonnliy. legion or area. 'Ihc Indian subcon¬ 
tinent iiscil is an example to that ever since 
am lent times.” 

“Ihc di'pul'' however between the members 
of (Wo cliflerrnt religions in one .surrounding 

i. > nut always more dangerous and more violent 
than the disputes which sometime.s divide the 
members of one religion. 


“In any case we donot believe (according 
to our historical knowledge) that the Hindus 
have killed in a few weeks Muslims (or vice 
versa) as the Pakistanis have killed their 
brother Pakistanis in the last few weeks. For 
according to reports the civil war resulted in 
the death of 300000 people. 'Phis is apart from 
the damage caused to the foundation of 
Pakistan which is hard (if not impossible) to 
repair. What is the fault of the East Pakistan 
people ? The pre.sidcnt of Pakistan told them 
to have elections and (hey did. He himself 
was supervising the elections.” 

“I'hc elections which w'ere extremely 
honest and democratic resulted in the victory 
of Sheikh Mujibur Rehman and his party. 
There were two democratic alternatives to take 
place, cither to transfer Pakistan into a federal 
union in which its Eastern section will be 
headed by Sheikh Mujib as the Prime Minister 
and its Western section by Mr Zullicar Ali 
Bhutto who won the elections tlterc, or 
Pakistan to remain in its former form and the 
winner of the majority of votes in Parliament 
(who is Slicikh Mujib ) to become the Prime 
Minister. None of the two alternatives was 
followed. Those who have power in their 
grip in West Pakistan have instead resorted 
to force of arms instead of to the will of the 
people ami thus, there was the catastrophe.*' 

“The pretext was that the army was to 
crush the secessionists. In fact, East Pakistan 
did not incline towards secession except u hen 
it was proved to her that the regime in the 
country did not depend on the will of the 
people but on the will of a domineering group 
living one thousand miles away. Who appro¬ 
ved of living within such a Country ?*' 

“Whatever the case may be, it has been 
certified that Pakistan’s entity in the form 
wanted by its founders and supporters is not 
fit to remain. It is an artificial construction 
and any artificial thing is doomed to vanish/* 
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The above is a very able political ara’ysis 
of the savage deeds of the barbarous govern- 
tticnt of Pakistan in East Bengal. The writer 
has proved that a government of this type 
should not exist. A country like Pakistan too 
has no justification for existence. But strangely 
enough China and the United States of 
America think that the world will suffer a 
great loss if Pakistan ceased to exist. Every¬ 
body knows that Pakistan was created by the 
British imperialists as a punitive measure 
against India. A handful of Muslim League 
agitators aided by the British organised 
communal riots and carried on propaganda 
against the formation of a single independent 
state in India after the abolition of British 
rule. A separate state for Muslims was requi¬ 
red as the Muslims could never live in a single 
state with the Hindus of India. They would 
bs exploited, persecuted and will find no 
justice or scope for development in a country 
with a Hindu majority. So, Pakistan was 
created to enable the “Muslim Nation” to 
thrive in their own Islamic state. Very shortly 
after the birth of Pakistan 10000 Kadiani 
Muslims (Zafaruila Khan was a Kadiani) were 
massacred by the Muslims of other sects at 

Lahore. The Muslim Nat'on also discovered 
many communities within itself and amity or 

solidarity among these various different racial, 
cultural and linguistic groups did not show any 
signs of growth after Pakistan was formed. 
The reason for this was that certain communi¬ 
ties tried to lord it over others and exploit 
them for satisfying their own petty greed and 
narrow selfish desires. This was seen most 
blatantly in East Bengal where Urdu speak¬ 
ing Muslims and the Punjabis, Pathans and 
Baluchis put on airs of superiority over the 
Bengalis and successfully monopolised the 
administrative and military services. When 
the Martial Law regime came to be in force 
in Pakistan in the middle fifties ; exploitation 
of Bengalis become easy and wide spread, for 


the reason that a vast mojority of the heads of 
administrative departments were found to be 
Punjabis, Pathans, Bcluclus, Siudhis or Urdu 
speakers The Awami League developed as 
the Bengalis felt that they had to organise 
themselves so that they could sa\'e themselves 
from exploitation, unfair and iniquitous 
treatment and tlie high handed actions of the 
West Pakistanis. 

Yahya Khan is trying to reduce the nnin- 
ber of Bengalis in Pakistan by sLuiglitcring 
and by chasing out the unwanted millions 
who have made Bengalis the most numerous 
community in Pakistan. Yahya’s victims and 
all those others wlio feel that they will also be 
killed or kicked out sooner or later ; donot 
agree to die or to be driv’cn out af tlieii home¬ 
land without hitting back. 'J'lic light began 
when Yahya’s men started killing, looting, 
abducting, raping and pushing out the local 
people. This filthy racialistic pogrom is 
going on and Yahya is imjiorting nou-licngalis 
to replace the Bengalis in large nmubers. 
Yahya is ferocious and has no rc^pccl for 
morality, justice or the finer Imman eojisideia- 
tions. Nothing is tot> low for him when he 
feels his way to success lies through the 
quagmire of criminal bestiality. And he is 
supported by the micccssois of ticorge 
Washington, Thomas Jefi’cison, .\ljraliam 
Lincoln, Emerson, 'I'horcan, W hitinan and 
Sun Yat Sen ! There is nothing Mir])rising in 
Yahya Khan's imitation of the liercest marau¬ 
ders of liistory. He says he is descended Iruin 
Nadir Sha. But Nix<ni can not claim any 
relationship W'ith Cortes and Pi/arro ; nor 
can Mao’lse Tung disown his spititual ctmncc- 
lions with Confucius, Mencius and Lao Tze. 
The USA and China arc thinking that their 
touch will purify the .sitifiilucss of the 
Pakistani soldiers, hut chances are that the 
Chinese and the Americans will be sullied by 
their contact with General Yahya Khan. 



MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA DR. SATISH CHANDRA VIDYA BHUSAN- 
CAREER OF A GREAT INDOLOGIST 

ANIL KUMAR ACHAR\A 


The late Dr. Saiish Chandra Acharya 
Vidya Bliusan who made his mark in the 
contemporary world one of the most eminent 
and erudite scholars, enjoyed only a brief life¬ 
span of 50 years, but during this short life¬ 
span he not only thoroughly mastered v’arious 
branches of Indology. ljut also established 
a high standard of scholarship which has 
remained and will ever remain an ideal for 
all time to come. Born in a respectable and 
scholarly Brahmin Family of Navadwip on 
30th July, 1870, he had a distinguished student 
career right from the Divisional Minor 
Examination upfo the M. A. Examination. 
He lopped the list of successful candidates in 
the Divisional Minor Examination and won 
a scholarship. In 1888 he passed the 
Entrance Examination from the Navadwip 
Hindu School in the First Division and won 
a second grade scholarship. He graduated 
from the Kriihnagcir CJovernment College 
with Honours in Sanskrit in 1892 and was 
awarded the •Prasanna Kumar Sarbadhikari 
Gold Medal’. In 1893 he passed the M. A. 
Examination from the Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta and was appointed a professor of 
Sanskrit in the KrishnagarGovernmcnt.C.ollege. 
In the same year he passed the Sanskrit 
Examination held by ‘Bidagdha Jnnatii Sabha, 
Navadwip’ in the First li)ivision and obtained 
the title of ‘Vidya Bhusan’ (Ornament of 
Learning). He married the youngest daughter 
of Gangadhar Acharya, one of the founders 
and first Principal of Midnapur College. 

But a born scholar as he was, 
Satish Chandra could not remain satisfied only 
with his profession of teaching. The course 


of studies upto M. A. Examination provided 
only an outline of studies taught through 
texts selected from the standard Sanskrit 
works. Along with his avocation as a teacher, 
he, therefore, proceeded with a comprehen¬ 
sive study of the standard Sanskrit works (>n 
Kavya, Alankara (rhetoric), Nyaya etc. under 
famous Sanskrit scholars of the time. During 
this period he showed such untiring zeal and 
extraordinary ability both as a teacher and 
student that it attracted in no time the notice 
of the great scholars of the lime, on whose 
recommendation he was placed by the 
Government of Bengal in charge of the 
‘Buddhist Text Society’. While engaged in 
this work, he edited some valuable Pali books 
with great ability and prepared some authori¬ 
tative dissertations which earned him the 
esteem of Indologists of international fame. 

This attracted the notice of the great 
'Fibctologist Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das 
C. I. E. on whose recommendation his services 
were utilised by the Government of Bengal 
in the compilation of a Tibetian—English 
Dictionary. For facility of work and efficient 
discharge of the duties entrusted to him, 
Satish Chandra lived at Darjeeling from 1897 
to 1900 and took the opportunity of mastcr- 
ning the Tibetian language under the Great 
Tibetian scholar Lama Funchuog Wangdaft 
who had been living at Darjeeling at that 
time. The earnestness of his scholaurship in 
this sphere also soon came to light, as will be 
evident from the fact that in 1901 he passed 
the M. A. Examinatien in Pali (first atnoiag 
the Indians) and earned great commendation 
of his examiner Dr. Rhys Davis of interna- 
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tional fame. In J902 he was appointed 
Professor of Sanskrit in the Presidency 
College, Calcutta. In 1905 when Tasi Lama 
of Tibet had been travelling in India, visiting 
the various Buddhist Shrines, temples and 
places of artistic and historic interest, the 
scholarship of Satish Chandra in the Tibctian 
language and Buddhist philosophy was utilised 
by the Government of India who appointed 
him as the Interprttor to the former. On 
the New Yeans Day, 1906, he was awarded 
by tlie Government of India the honoured 
title ‘Mahatnahopadhyaya’—a unique and 
unsurpassed honour for a scholar of only 36 
years of age. In 1907 he was appointed as 
Fellow of the Calcutta University and Joint 
Philological Secretary of the Aiiaiic Society 
of Bengal. Later, he became a member of 
the Executive Committee, the Secretary and 
a Fellow of that august body. In 1908 he 
composed a very scholarly dissertation entitled 
“Mediaeval School of Indian Logic” which 
won him the Ph. D. Degree. He also wrote 
on “Grimms Phonetic Law of Indo- -European 
Languages and won the ‘Griffith Prize’ and 
great Commendations of Contemporary 
Scholars. 

At that time the question of appointing a 
suitable Principal for the Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta gained much importance for various 
reasons. The matter was under the active 
consideration of the then Lt. Governor of 
Bengal and for that matter, the Government 
of Bengal who sought the opinion of Sir 
Ashutosh, the then Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University. Sir Ashutosh suggested 
the name of Satish Chandra as the fittest 
incumbent for that great office of honour, 
combining as he did in him both Eastern and 
Western systems of education and came to be 
reckoned as a great and erudite .scholar on 
Indology. The Bengal Government decided 
to apppint Satish Chandra to this post but 
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pending his formal appointment sent him iii 
June 1909 to Ceylon where he went through a 
course of highest studies for six montlis in ' 
Buddhist Pliilosophy. Thereafter he was 
deputed hy Government for another six 
months (January to June, 1910) to Benares, 
where he mastered various branches of 
Sanskrit literature and Hindu Philosophy 
under famous scholars of the lime. Thereafter 
he came back to Calcutta and learnt French 
and German under George Thibaut, the then 
registrar of the Calcutta University. Thus 
Cipiipped with an all round education of 
highest order in various branches of Indology 
and Indi.an Philosophy Satish Chandra was 
appointed the Principal of the Sanskrit College 
in December, 1910. 

But a born scholar as he was, Satish 
Chandra could not remain satisfied even with 
this august office of the Principal Sanskrit 
College. He continued his studies with great 
zeal as heretofore a)id appeared in the 
Examination of Proficiency inXibetian language 
sponsored by Government in 1912 and 1916 
and came out succcs-sful with great distinction, 
winning all the prizes and scholarships. He 
was then appointed Professor ol Pali and 
'Pibetian language and Literature in the 
Calcutta University. He also functioned as the 
Editor of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat Patrika 
from 1913 to 1916. Apart from French, German 
Pali aj)d Tibctian language, he also mastered 
Burmese and Sinhalese. 

This erudite scholarship combined with an 
ever insatiable quest for further and further 
knowledge and above all, his charming 
personality and highly learned dissertations on 
various topics of Indology and literature made 
Satish Chandra an idol of the contemporary 
learned society of Bengal and for that matter, 
of India, as will be evident from his selection 
as the first and Chief president of the Nikhil 
Bharat Digambar Jain Sabiia held at Benares 
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in 1913, of Nikhil Bhart Swctanibar Jain 
Sabha held at Jodhpnr in 1914, of Akhil Bharat 
Sanskrit Literary Conference held at Hardwar 
in 1914, of Bengali Literary Conference at its 
sessions at Jcssorc and Krishnanagar in 1916, 
of the First Oriental Conference held in 1919, 
of Calcutta Literary Conference and Bhagalpur 
Literary Conference. The addresses delivered 
by him in these conferences bear eloquent 
testimony to his great scholarship, deep and 
original power of thinking as well as his 
literary p«“nmanship. Besides, he wrote a 
large number of essays on Philology, alphabets, 
phonetic law, ari’haeology tliflerent systems and 
schools of Hindu, Jain, Buddhist, Philosophy, 
various topics of Sanskrit. as well as Bengali 
literatures and brought out scholarly editions 
of Bhatti-Kavyam, Ratnavali (with Luglish and 
Bengali translations and learned notes). He 
also edited m;my inainiscripts of Jain works 
on Logic and published them in the Bibliotheca 
Indica. Ijifact, he was the pioneer wui-ker on 
Jainoli g> and rcndeied yeoman services for 
the revival of academic inl<'rest in Jain 
riiiloaophy. He was the amhoi of as many as 


22 books (English and Bengali), 100 Englis" 
Essays and as many Bengali essays, which 
appeared in various noted Bengali and English 
journals of the time. His books “Buddhadev” 
“Bnababhuti and his drama” 

■^t^T ) earned him the esteem of the contempo¬ 
rary literary world. 

But the most momumental work of Acharya 
Satisli Chandra is his “An History of Indian 
Logic”, In th’s book which was published by 
the Calcutta University, he arranged in 
chronological order the history of the old 
Cautam School, the Buddhist and Jain schools 
(with their Indian, Chinese and Tibctian 
variations) and the later Gatxgesh School of 
Indian Logic. He also gave an exposition 
in luciddanguage of the subject matter of each 
book belonging to each school of logic. The 
composition of this great work entailed 12 
years of inhuman labour which completely 
shattered his health and he was attacked with 
Paralysis in 1919. He completed his work in 
his sick-bed on 21.4.1920 viz. 4 diys before 
bis death and breatheJ his last on 25.4.1920 at 
the prime age of 50. 
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BIMAL MITRA 
( Continued from previous Issue ) 


But things changed entirely when Fatik 
canlc to stay in this house. Secretary Narcn 
Chakravarty’i son started coming in search of 
Fatik. They studied in the same class and 
belonged to the same haunts of idle, talkers. 

If he was late in coming home front school, 
Shibani started worrying. Shambhu’s mother 
works in Gour Bhattacharjec Mashai’s house. 
Sweeps the courtyard, goes to the pond to 
wash the used plates and utensils. Lights the 
stove. Then goes back home after finishing 
her work. 

In the evening Shibani got up when she 
heard the lock rings of the door being rattled. 
She said, while unlocking the door katik, iny 
boy, where have you been so long ? 

But no ; it was not Fatik, it was Shambhu s 
mother. 

—Oh ! It is you ? I thought it was my 
grandson come back. The school was over 
such a long time back, he has not returned, I 
am much worried— 

Shambbu's mother said—^You are talking 
of your Fatik ? He is going about in a boat 
in the river near the market place 

—In a boat ? Whose boat ? 

Shambhu’s mother said—Who knows 
mothef, whose boat it is ? 

Shibani was amazed. 


She said—Does Fatik know how to manage 
a boat ? 

Sharnbhu’s mother said—That I donot 
know mother, I saw Narcn Babu’.s son with 
him— 

Shibani said— Just see what goes on ! lam 
worrying myself to death here and he has gone 
to the Gunge to amuse himself ! 

Shibani was very anxious. She said— 
Would you go again and call Fatik back ? Tell 
him, how inconsiderate you arc Khoka Babu, 
your grandmother is worrying for yoti at 
home and you are playing about here ? Tell 
him, I shall tell his grand fatlicr-- 

Shambhu’s mother had no wish to go. But 
she had to go nevertheless. She said—Your 
grandson is becoming more and more un¬ 
manageable everyday. ^ ou do not chastise 
him at all— 

Bidhu Kayal was working in the wholesale 
yard near the river landing. 

Shambhu’s mother went up to him and 
said—I say, I saw the Pandit Mashai’s grand¬ 
son playing in a boat here ; where has he 
gone ? 

Bidhu was busy with his own work. He 
was surprised to hear this. Said—I donot 
know— 

Shambhu’s mother looked about, this way 
and that, then went back home. 
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Said—No, mother, I could not find him. 

Shibani said —Could not get him ? Then 
where has he gone ? 

Shambhu’s molhcr had work. She would 
have to scrub and wash utensils at the pond 
steps. The kitchen will have to be washed and 
mopped up with diluted cow dung. There is 
no dearth of work in a middle class household. 
She has to work hard ; it is only then that she 
gets her wages at the end of the month. She 
picked up the utensils and went towards the 
tank. Did not wait any longer. 

What could Shibani do ? What could a 
respectable housewife do ? She could not go 
round the residential quarters in search of the 
grandson. She could only sit silently and 
suffer from her anxious thoughts. 

As soon as Shambhu’s mother returned 
with the utensils Shibani said —Listen, why 
didn’t you search for him more carefully ? 
Just see, he went to school such a long time 
ago, it is so late now' and he is loitering about 
without having any food. You might have 
looked for him a little more carefully— 

Shambhu’s mother said—lie is a youngster, 
he is bound to go here and there. He will 
come back all right you will see, and donot 
worry so much. 

Shibani said—How can I stop worrying ? 

Shambhu’s mother said nothing more. Slie 
remained silent. 

But in the evening when the door rings 
were rattled she went up and opened the door. 
Well, he has come home at last. As she 
opened the door she said —Fatik, my dear boy, 
should you come home so late... 

But no. This was someone else. A total 
stranger. 

—Is Pandit Mashai at home ? 

Shibani said—Who are you ? Pandit 
Mashai is at school— 

The man said—You sec, mother, I am 
coming from Birgungc, 


—Birgunge ? Is it not quite far away ? 

—Yes, my mother, I am coming from a fan 
Your grandson Fatik, he has eaten at our 
shop, but is not paying for what he has eaten, 

Shibani said—Fatik ? Where is he ? 

The man said—He has run away— 

Shibani was astounded. Said—Has eaten 
and has run away without paying up ? What 
did he cat ? 

The man said—Chops, cutlets, egg curry. 
Whatever he asked for, we gave him. Then, 
having eaten, said the had not any money. He 
had Narcn Babu’s son Sushil with him, he also 
had no money. 

Shibani did not know what to do. 

Suddenly Rani arrived there. 

—What has happened grandma ? Who is 
this ? 

Shibani told her fully all that she had 
heard. Rani asked the man—How many rupee 
worth have they eaten ? 

The man said—Well, they have eaten be¬ 
tween them three rupees seven annas worth— 

Rani said—Well, you saw they were boys, 
why did you not see whether they had money 
before you fed them ? It is your fault— 

The man said—You see, Didi, one was the 
grandson of Pandit Mashai and the other 
Naren Babu’s son. They are highly respectable 
persons of Balarampur, tell me how we could 
refuse to give them food, knowing all tliat ? 

Rani said—Well, why did you not hand 
them over to the police ? 

The man exclaimed—Oh, but how can you 
say that ? One docs not hand over such gentle¬ 
folk to the police. 

Shibani said—Oh Rani, why do you say all 
that, my little mother ? Do not talk any more, I 
am giving the money, for there may be trouble 
if all this became known to people— 

Rani said—What trouble will there be if 
people heard about this ? Why did they not 
put the cheats in jail ? 
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Shibani said—Do you realise what wiU 
happen if your grandfather came to know of 
this } 

Rani said—What more will happen than 
Fatik will get bis back broken by a terrible 
beating. Lei Sushil,come ; I shall tell father 
and have a cane broken on his back— 

Then she looked at the man and said— 
You come with me, come along, I shall give 
you your money— 

So saying Rani started homeward. The 
roan began to follow her, 

Shibani said~Oh, listen Rani, listen, I am 
giving the money, take It— 

Rani shouted back—No, grandma, do not 
worry at all, I have got money of my own, I 
shall give my own money— 

She went into her own room and brought out 
her box in which she kept her hair ribbons 
and other things. There was another smaller 
tin box in it. She opened that and carefully 
counted out three rupees and seven annas in 
small change. Then she closed the box and 
put it back in its place. 

Basanti had seen all that. Said—What are 
you doing there ? 

Rani said -No, Ma, nothing— 

—Then what are you doing with that 
trinket box ? 

Rani said—I bad gone to Grandmother to 
get my hair done, I am putting things back— 

So saying she went out again through the 
back door. 

The man was standing in the grey of the 
evening under the dark shadow of the big 
Aswaththa tree. Rani went up and said— 
Here is your money. Count it well and take 
it. la it all right ? 

The man counted the coins carefully and 
put them in his pocket. 

Rani said— I warn you. Do not let them 
enter your shop ever again. If you let them 


in and feed them again, I shall not pay you. 
Remember this well, now go— 

The man nodded his head and left. He 
had come all the way from Birgunge. Now he 
would trudge back to Birgunge. The road got 
narrower beyond the tank. There arc house 
compounds and gardens enclosed by wire 
fencing. A very large Nccm tree. As he came 
under that tree Fatik got hold of him. 

—Well, shopkeeper, have you got your 
money ? 

The man said—Yes, I have been paid in 
full- 

Sushil was also standing beside him. Fatik 
said—Then ? Then why ^vere you blustering 
like that ? Didn’t I tell you, you would get 
your money ? 

Sushil said—Which house did you go to ? 

The man said—Pandit Alashai’s house— 

Katik asked—Was Pandit Mashai at home ? 

The man said—No— 

The man looked at Sushil and said—'Your 
elder sister—Your elder sister called me to your 
house and paid me the money. But if you 
ever again come to the shop, I shall teach you 
a lesson—You will see then— 

Fatik said—Oh, go, I have seen many shop¬ 
keepers like you. We shall go again if we like, 
we shall see what you can do— 

The man said—All right, come to Birgunge 
again and see— 

Fatik said—Is Birgunge your paternal hold¬ 
ing ? We shall most certainly go ! Do not 
talk big— 

The man turned round angrily and said— 
What will you do, let me hear— 

Fatik said—You want to know what I shall 
do ? I shall set fire to your shop if you 
threaten, then you will see some fun — 

The man could not stand it any more. • He 
advanced on them shouting—You ruffians, you 
just wait, I shall teach you what fun you can 
show me— 
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And as he was about to pounce upon the 
two, Sushil and Fatik turned tail and ran. 
Fatik shouted as he ran—1 shall bomb your 
shop, burst soda water bottles in it—you do 
not know me, you cannot behave like a lord in 
Balarampur— 

Saying all that in an angry scream they ran 
on quickly and disappeared. The man stood 
surprised and as if struck dumb for a while. 
Then when he saw nobody was there he went 
on his way to Birgunge. 


All this would not have come to the Pandit 
Mashai’s ear. Oour Bhattacharjee Mashai 
could not usually come back home immediate¬ 
ly after finishing his classes. The boys who 
were given home work brought their exercise 
books daily to school. He used to tie tho.se 
up in a bundle and bring them to his room. A 
pile of copy books belonging to the boys of all 
classes. From classes one and two to class 
eleven. He would untie the bundles and start 
putting numbers on the pages. 

Previously when the school was small he 
was the Headmaster. Then it became a JTigh 
School one day. The former names have been 
changed and the classes are named class one, 
class two, class three and so on. Then that 
High School has now changed to Higher 
Secondary. Formerly Sanskrit was compul¬ 
sory, now it is optional. Additional. Now 
the re is a large school committee. President, 
Secretary and many more have been installed. 

But though he was not the Head Master 
now, Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai had to do 
many things that Head Masters did. Was 
there drinking water, were the boys and the 
teachers coming punctually to school ; all that 
should really be looked after by a Head 
Master. But Gour Bhattacharjee could not 


trust any one to do these things, so he did all 
that himself. 

Janardan would come and stand before 
him. 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai notices his 
presence and says immediately—What is it 
Janardan, you wish to say something ? 

Janardan also, like the Pandit Mashai, has 
become old. He lives in a tilc-roof hut in one 
corner of the garden. Cooks and sleeps there. 
And when on duty comes from that hut to 
carry out his work schedule. 

—Have you anything to say Janardan ? 

—It is quite late in the night, won’t you go 
home ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai said—Well, 
just a moment, wait till I finish my work. I 
shall go home when I finish my work. 

At times Gour Bhattacharjee confides his 
inner thoughts to Janardan. After his day’s 
routine work Bhattacharjee Mashai conccn- 
trate.s on other undertakings as the evening 
hours extend into the night, and Janardan 
squats on the floor in front and talks. 

Gour Bhattacharjee says—What, Janardan, 
you still there ? Have you had your meal ? 

Janardan says—You arc sitting there Pandit 
Mashai, how can I cal ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee says—Why do you 
wait for. me ? If you do that Janardan you 
will never have any food. I have so much to 
do. 

Janardan ‘says—But you must look after 
your own health too ; there is my mother 
waiting for you at home. She has not eaten 
cither— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Forget it! One 
cannot work if one thinks of one’s health. First 
work, then health. I tell your mother too. 
Let the school develop properly, then I shall 
think of my health— 

Then after a slight pause—Just look at these 
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class six boys, they cannot do the noun deelen- 
siotis, but have got their promotion all right— 

Janardan says—Yes sir, our mathematics 
teacher Sashadhar Babu, he has started a 
coaching school in his house, they pay him 
fifteen rupees a month for coaching— 

Gour Bhattacharjee says—I know, I know 
everything. I shall break up everything some 
day. The other day I found him coming late 
to school— 

Janardan said—Sasadhar Babu comes late 
everyday Pandit Mashai— 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai knows every¬ 
thing. Which teacher runs a coaching class, 
who comes late and goes to his classes late, 
whose standard of teaching is upto the mark ; 
Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai knows everything. 
But he keeps quiet. What is the good of 
making accusations, when the school has a 
President and a Secretary. There is a 
Committee and the Head Master Bhabaranjan. 
Let them look after things now. He is advan¬ 
ced in years. 

—The times have changed Pandit Mashai ! 

Gour Bhattacharjee questions him—Do you 
remember M—R—Mashai Janardan ? 

Then forgotten tales are recounted by tlic 
two ancients. One talks as he works and the 
other talks for the sake of talking. No ques¬ 
tion of solving any problems, nor criticising 
anybody. The two move up or down to each 
other’s level and merge their personalities. 
They both enjoy this. No bells to ring, gates 
to close or boys to teach. Gour Bhattacharjee 
likes these interludes very much. A gentle 
breeze blows over the tank behind the school 
and the leaves of the mango and coconut trees 
shiver and' tremble softly. He continues to 
examine the home work books one by one. 
Inspects the names of the boys carefully. Their 
faces take shape before his mind’s eye. 

He says-—You know Janardan, the boys 


a 

now-a-days are being educated in a faulty 
manner— 

Janardan says—Naturally, the education 
cannot be good Pandit Mashai, all the teachers 
go to Sasadhar Babu’s house to hold coaching 
classes—all the boys go there to study— 

—You have seen that too ? 

—Yes sir, with my own eyes. 

While conversing, Gour Bhattacharjee 
would say—You better go to sleep now, my 
work will be finished with these few books. I 
shall lock up the room and go home—you go, 
how late will you keep up ! Go— 

Janardan leaves after a time. Then he 
gets up after examining some more books of 
home exercises. Puts out the light. Electric 
light. Previously he had spent years lighting 
hurricane lanterns. It is so very convenient 
now. Yet there Ls a general atmosphere of 
shirking work everywhere. All these mechani¬ 
cal aids are for convenience of work. But the 
machinery have made work difficult. Then 
he puts his cotton wrap over his shoulder and 
turns the key in the door lock. Thereafter he 
steps along homeward through the back gate. 

But something strange happened that day. 

That night Gour Bhattacharjee went out 
after finishing his examination of the boys* 
home work. He suddenly saw that there was 
a light on in one of the first floor rooms of the 
school building. Why should there be a light 
there at this hour of the night ? It looked as 
if the light was in the science laboratory. Had 
Janardan then forgotten to switch off the 
laboratory light ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee Meuihai started climb¬ 
ing the stairs again. He wished to go up and 
switch off the light. 

But he was astounded when he entered the 
laboratory. The new science teacher Shibendu 
appeared to be teaching a few boys something 
or other— 
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Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai stood still a 
while. A new young teacher. The science 
department had been started since the Institu¬ 
tion became a Higher Secondary School, he 
was the teacher engaged for the new depart¬ 
ment. 

Shibendu also saw him suddenly and was 
surprise.xl. 

Shibendu came forward towards him and 
said—Pandit Mashai,.yon here ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—I saw the light 
from below. 1 thought Janardan had ignored 
to switch the light off. What are you doing 
so late at night ? 

Shibendu said--Well, I am just teaching 
these boys a few things, I’andit Mashai— 

—What class do these boys belong to ? 

Shibendu said—Sir, they are ail class nine 
beginners, these boys arc studious and want to 
learn, that is why I have made some time to 
teach them. They may learn something— 

Then he said to the boys—You may go 
now— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—No, no, I am 
going, you better continue your teaching— 

Shibendu said—No, sir, their lessons were 
finished and I was going home too— 

The boys saluted both of them and left. 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Well, they are 
very admirable students, arn’t they. Do you 
teach them like this every night ? 

Shibendu said—Yes, quite often. And 
when I see they arc eager to learn, I feel they 
should be taught and helped to learn. That 
is good for them, as well as good for me. No 
one taught me properly when I was young. I 
have suffered. I try to save them from that 
suffering— 

— Did you have to face much trouble ? 

Shibendu said—^A great deal too much. 
Had no parents and was brought up in the 
house of outsiders, could not pay my school 
fees duly— 


Gour Bhattacharjee suddenly saw a piece 
of paper with pencilled marks on it and asked 
—What is this ? 

Shibendu went up to sec. 

—Oh this ? This is the drawing of an 
apparatus. I was explaining to the boys. 

Gour Bhattacharjee examined the drawing 
attentively. Nothing made any sense to him. 
He had studied Sanskrit Kavya (art of poetry), 
philosophy and Srariti (holy books which were 
memorised and were unwritten in the beginn¬ 
ing). But he had never seen these, no one 
had shown him. This was another world. He 
knew nothing about this world so long. He 
was deeply pained when the Board abolished 
compulsory Sanskrit. He was frightened. He 
thought the boys’ mental development would 
be incomplete if they did not learn literature, 
philosophy and Smriti. But facing this draw¬ 
ing to-day he thought perhaps he was mis¬ 
taken. There were many things worth know¬ 
ing besides literature, philosophy and Smriti 
about which he was ignorant. Perhaps this 
drawing contained elements of s<jme such 
truths. 

—Well, Shibendu, is not there another 
science teacher too like yourself ? 

Shibendu said—There is Bhudhar Babu, he 
teaches Physics, natural science— 

—Docs he also take all this trouble to 
teach ? I do not see him here. 

Shibendu kept silent. Then said—He 
has not as much practical work as 1 have, 
much less— 

Gour Bhattacharjee had discovered a new 
world aa it were. He said—I cannot under¬ 
stand anything of all this Shibendu ; 1 am 
thinking that there are perhaps some truths in 
your Chemistry and natural science too— 

Shibendu smiled a little and said—Pandit 
Mashai, there are truths in all things. Just 
as you find them in your Utearture, philosophy 
and Smriti; so are they to be fouitd in our 
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chemistry and physics. All truths move towards 
a grrater truth, that super truth and eternal 
Reality. We are all trying to reach that 
innermost truth through the ages and the 
succeeding centuries. 

Gour Bhattacharjee listened on to 
Shibendu in entranced silence. He 
began to speculate that what he had put 
his faith into so far was not perhaps the whole 
truth. There were many truths somewhere 
outside his ken which Shibendu and Bhudhar 
Were perhaps cognisant of. This drawing 
was indicating the existence of such truths and 
was an attempt at progressing towards them. 

—All right, Shibendu, I shall go now. What 
you have said is very true. There are many 
paths by which one can arrive at truth. 
Those paths lie through my literature 
philosophy and Srnriti too. And also through 

your science.Then he spoke introspectively 

— I shall go now, you do your work. 

Shibendu said—I shall also go now. Pandit 
Mashai—so saying he turned off the gas and 
went out on the verandah aftet switching the 
light off, 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai went out on 
the road. No, there was no cause perhaps 
for despair. Everyone has not started coaching 
schools. There were teachers like Shibendu 
too. 

Shibendu was coming with him, 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai suddenly 
asked—Tell me Shibendu, don’t you teach at 
Sasadhar Babu’s Coaching School ? 

Shibendu said—^No, Pandit Mashai, I do 
not. 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai asked again— 
Why don’t you ? 

Shibendu answered—^There is no scope for 
proper teaching there, Pandit Mashai. I donot 
believe in measuring teaching by the hour 
and minute and in passing examinations 
by suggestion of questions and answers. That 


brings money but the pupils donot develop in 
their mind—Sasadhar Babu asked me to join 
but I refused— 

—But then all students go there, don’t 
they ? 

Shibendu said—I know they go there, but 
they do not go to learn but to master the 
tricks of pajssing examinations without study¬ 
ing genuinely. I have never indulged in 
trickery and I feel pain when I see anyone 
indulging in such subterfuge. That is why I call 
all students who really wish to learn to the 
laboratory after school hours and \each them— 

—Yes, but do these boys pay you anything 
separately for all this ? 

Shibendu smiled again. Said—No, Pandit 
Mashai, I would not accept any money even 
if they paid. I need money very badly, but 
I would feel lowered before myself if I accep¬ 
ted money like that, I somehow manage 
to get along with what I receive from the 
school. 

—Gour Bhattacharjee could not control 
himself any longer. He caught hold of 
Shibendu’s hands and exclaimed—Shibendu, 

I never realised tliat there was such idealism 
in your science, I used to think science taught 
you only gross materialism, I am blessing 
you Shibendu j may you find your truth in 
your science ! 

Shibendu also was overcome by emotion. 
He bowed low all at once, touched the Pandit 
Mashai’s feet and carried his hands to his 
forehead. 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—I Itavc felt a 
great sense of peace in my heart, my boy, may 
you live long Shibendu. Do you know, my 
boy, Kirti Kavyalankar of Nadia District is 
my ancestor. I am of that family. I got the 
Kavyatirtha degree from Navadwip. When 
I came here I found everybody was ignorant, 
no one knew Sanskrit. I used to think that 
unless one learnt Sanskrit one’s human ^exis- 
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tcnoe would be fruitless. All that was outside 
the holy books was gross materialism. I grew 
up in that tradition. I shall teach, but accept 
no money, shall write no books of explanatory 
notes. I shall not touch the sinful things of 
the times. That is why I have a strong anti¬ 
pathy towards the people who belong to this 
age. But T have not been able to push back 
the sins. The peoples of the world are follow¬ 
ing their own preferences. No one would 
respond to my wishes. Even my wife is critical 
of my earning so little money. But you 
tell me, are humanity, honesty, truthfulness, 
religion, all these totally false and only money 
is worth consideration ? He who has humanity 
and honesty but no money, is he to be discar¬ 
ded as unwanted ? What does your science tell 
you Shibendu ; docs your science support 
this view of things ? 

Shibendu said—That’s all wrong. Pandit 
Mashai, utterly wrong. Science is not gross 
materialism. 

—Not gross materialism ? You admit then 
that there is another world besides the material 
world that you know ? You admit that all 
reason and logical analysis have evolved out 
of what the ancients thought and reasoned 
about ? 

Shibendu said—We donot deny anything that 
exists, Pandit Mashai. You know what science 
means, I do not have to explain that to you. 
Take knowledge, for instance. What is know¬ 
ledge ? Ramakrishnadev belonged to the 
world of mysticism. He said ; he who knows 
that drinking milk is good for health has know¬ 
ledge, and he who knowing this has been 
drinking milk and improving his health is a 
scientist— 

By that lime Shibendu had walked a long 
distance. 

He suddenly exclaimed —Aren’t you going 
home. Pandit Mashai ? You have come quite 
a distance away from your house. 


Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai said—Let it be, 
let it be; you see Shibendu,what you arc saying 
means that you can only attain the truth 
by a synthesis of approach through knowledge 
and approach through emotional attachment, 
is not that so ? 

Shibendu said—It is quite late now, let me 
come with you and reach you home, Pandit 
Mashai— 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai said—No, no, I 
can go home alone. What I was saying, your 
science is, therefore, what we call Gnanayoga 
or approach to truth through knowledge. 

—Pandit Mashai we shall discuss this another 
day— 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai said—Well, all 
right, it is also getting late for you. Leave my 
case alone, I have spent all my life in this 
manner. 

So saying Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai 
started in the direction of his house. Suddenly 
Shibendu said from behind—Another thing 
Pandit Mashai— 

—What, what is it ? Tell me. 

—I required to purchase some apparatus 
for my laboratory. 

—Apparatus ? Surely you should buy some, 
it is necessary. Tell Bhabaranjan. Bhabaranjan 
is a very good boy— 

Shibendu said—I spoke to Bhabaranjan 
Babu, I have been speaking for the last one 
year, hut nothing is being done— 

—Why, why is not anything being done ? 

—There is shortage of funds, no money. 

Gour Bliattacharjee Mashai said—What’s 
that ? No money ? Why ? So much money 
is being collected from fees paid by the boys, 
the Government is giving money too, why 
should there be no money ? Where has the 
money gone ? Then what are the President, 
the Secretary, the Committee doing ? 

Shibendu said—That I do not know. He 
was saying the teachers* salaries could npt be 
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raised due to lack of money, it has become 
imperative to increase the school fees.—When 
the fees are increased then we shall buy 
things— 

—No, no, no.—Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai 
objected vehemently and said—No, no, no, 
how can that be ? Education cannot suffer for 
want of money. That is impowible. That 
cannot be permitted. All right, I shall speak 
to Bhabaranjah. For shame ! The apparatas 
must be purchased. 

Shibendu said—Please do not mention my 
name, Pandit Mashai, the Head Master will 
be angry with me then— 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai said—that I 
shall manage and say whatever is necessary. 
You don’t worry. So saying he went home¬ 
ward. 

♦ ♦ * * * 

Shibani, as usual, had finished her cooking 
and other household work, and was sitting at 
case. She did not have a lot of daily duties. 
Rani had gone home quite some time ago. 
Thereafter Shambhu’s mother had finished 
her work and gone home too. The house 
assumed a deserted look after that. About 
this time Shibani always found the house 
empty. May be she missed her daughter 
during these idle moments. Such memories 
swept through her mind like waves of sighs. 
Abanti occupied much of her life before she 
was married off. He was jbusy with his school 
and his school right from the beginning. 
Shibani passed her time with Abanti. 

She was a cry baby when she was young. 
Shibani got angry at times and gave her a 
slap or two. Abanti cried all the more when 
she was slapped. 

The wife of Mr, Mukherjec next door ukd 
to say—Why do you beat your daughter so 
much, tell me Bou, why do you ? 


So saying she picked up Abanti and took 
her to her own house to console. But the, 
child howled all the more in that house. In 
the end the Mukherjee lady brought her back. 

She would say—Take your daughter Bou, 
take her. The mother beats her so much, 
but she must go back to that mother ! Only 
screams—I want to go to mother—. Ah, 
such is the attraction of a mother ! 

That Mukherjee lady is no longer there. 
She had a pain in her abdomen on the day 
of the Ashtami Puja and died. 

Abanti was very small then. She under¬ 
stood nothing. She would iisk—Where is 
grandma, why does not grandma come ? 

Shibani could not make her daughter 
understand that persons went somewhere after 
death whence they could not ever return. 

Suddenly the door rings rattled mildly. 

Shibani said—Who is that ?’ Fatik ? 

Nobody answered. As she hurriedly open¬ 
ed the door she found it was Fatik and none 
else. Fatik was displaying all his teeth in a 
broad smile, 

—Here, why arc you so late ? Where have 
you been so long ? 

Fatik was still smiling. He asked—Grandpa 
has not come back yet, has he grandma ? 

Shibani said—You first tell me where you 
have been— 

Fatik had understood by then. He said— 
Do you know grandma, I tricked a fellow 
very badly to-day. 

Shibani said—Yes, that shopkeeper came 
here— 

—^He came ? I hope you did not pay him 
any money ? 

—I have not given, but Rani has. 

Fatik said—That is very good, I told him 
to go to SushiPs house and the son of a pig 
comes along to you. If Didi has lost some 
money, that is not at all bad. You know 
grandma, there is a lot of money in Didi’s 
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box, Didi is such a skin flint, she would not 
^ give a pice to anyone, just goes on saving— 

Shibani by then was flabbergasted by 
’ Fatik’s recitation of his exploits. 

Fatik had gone into the room to deposit 
his books. He announced from inside the 
room—I shall not have any food to-day grand¬ 
ma, I have had my belly full— 

Shibani said—Come this way and listen to 
me, come and listen— 

Fatik came and faced Shibani. He asked 
—What is it ? 

Shibani said in a repremanding tone—-What 
do you think you are doing ? You did not 
come home from school, why ? Where did 
you go in a boat ? 

Fatik now began to realise the enormity of 
his misdeeds. 

—Why do you not speak ? Answer me ! 

Fatik said—That is fine ! Why arc you 
scolding me ? Why don’t you scold Sushil ? 
It was Sushil who asked me to get into the 
boat — 

—Sushil told you to climb into a boat and 
you went into it ? And you had no money 
in your pocket, but you ate up chops and 
cutlets at Sushil’s behest ! 

Fatik said—I am telling you the truth 
grandma, in the name of the goddess Kali, 
it was Sushil who took me to the shop to cat ! 

Shibani said —Now, if I tell all this to your 
grandfather, what then ? 

Fatik entreated -Please grand ma, don’t 
tell grandpa, I pray to you with my hands on 
your feet, I shall never do this sort of thing 
again 1— 

Shibani asked him- -Why did you not think 
of all this then, when Sushil called you, why 
did you not think of your grandfather ? 

When she looked at Fatik’s tearful eyes, 
Shibani began to visualise her daughter’s face. 
He looked exactly like his mother. Shibani’s 
heart was overburdened with grief and unshed 
tears. She cried—You ill fated boy ! You 


have learnt nothing after being so long with 
your grandfather. Nothing enters your head 1 
When grandfather comes to know of all this, 
he will just beat you to death and how will 
I be able to stop it ? 

She clasped Fatik to her breast and burst 
into tears. 

Shibani thought as if it was Abanti’s face 
that pressed against her bosom. She went on 
talking while holding Fatik in that sorrowful 
embrace—Your grand father wants you to be 
somebody of importance. He expects you to 
earn scholarships, and this is what you do ! 

The whole natural set up of Balarampur 
commenced to weep in sympathy with Shibani 
at the moment. The waters of the nearby 
tank swelled up and the leaves of the Siris 
tree shivered, as it were, in sorrow and despair. 


Sushil was going indoors at that moment 
silently and on tiptoes. 

Who Is that ? 

His father was sitting with his clients in the 
room adjoing the front door. Sushil avoided 
that door and went in by the back entrance. 
Sasadhar Babu was sitting in the study room 
as was his daily practice. He had come to 
coach Sushil. But Sushil did not go into that 
room either. He went to his own room 
through the corridor which was curtained off. 

—Who is that ? 

Sushil came right in front of Didi (his 
elder sister) 

—Where had you been so long ? 

Sushil halted in consternation when caught 
like this. He said—What is that, why do you 
scold me ? What have I done ? 

—What have I done ? You trying to 
pretend being hurt ? Why did you not come 
back home after school ? Tell me w here you 
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had gone ! If you don’t at once, I shall go 
and tell father right now— 

Sushil stood still undecided. He said—I 
had gone with Fatik— 

—Where have you been ? 

Sushil said—^To the fair at Birgunge. 

—Why did you go there, what for ? 

Sushil said—To eat— 

—What do you mean, why to eat ? 

Sushil said—I did not want to cat, Didi, 
Fatik said he wanted to cat cutlets. So I also 
ate. 

—Who paid for it ? 

—I did not pay the full amount. 1 had 
only one rupee on me. 

Rani said—How did you get money ? Who 
gave you money ? 

Sushil looked at Rani with fear in his eyes. 
Then he said—I took the money from your 
box— 

Rani kept silent for a while. She fixed her 
gaic steadily on Sushil as if to frighten him. 


Sushil got frightened and was cowed down 
as he faced his Didi, He said—Please Didi, 
do not tell any one. Fatik told me to steal 
money from your box. It was not my fault, 
Fatik was really guilty. 

—Then, what happened ? How many 

rupee worth did you eat ? 

—Four rupees seven annas. 

—Who gave the balance of three rupees 
seven annas ? 

Sushil admitted—Could not give the money. 
The shopkeeper was handing us over to the 
police. But we named father and Pandit 
Mashai .<o they brought us along here. And 
then if you had not paid up they would have 
taken us to the police sure enough. - You have 
not said anything to father, have you ? 

Rani did not say anything more. She only 
said—Go, your teacher is sitting in that room 
for a long time, go and study — 

Sushil felt he was .saved. He ran off in 
one spurt to the other room. 

(To be continued) 






































THE NANJILNAD REBELLION 

A. YE5URA ' NAM 


V^illaq^e assoclixiions and assemblies cxisfed 
in Nanjilnad (South Travancore) from very 
early times and they played a vital role in 
curbin'^ the despotic tendencies of the rulers. 
In times of political and social convulsions 
the villai»e assemblies guiJed the villagers to 
pursue the right course of action. Tradition 
and early records point unmistak.ibly to the 
fact that the Nanjilnad -assemblies checked 
the despotism of the rulers and preserved the 
rights end privileges of the people at large. 
They used every opportunity to assert their 
rights and to safeguard the interests of the 
people. The resolutions passed by the Nanji¬ 
lnad village assemhlies at the time of the 
invasions of the Madurai Nayaks reveal the 
determination of the people to fight tyranny, 
their love for freedom and their sense of unity. 

Nayak Invasions 

In the days of Ravi Vanna, Nanjilnad 
was frequently invaded by the forces of 
Madurai Nayaks. Early records show that a 
part of Agaslecsvvarain Taluk, from Kanya- 
kumari to Koitaram, uas occupied by 
Tinirnala Nayak’s forces. A partition wall 
separated a large strip of land which including 
Variyur, Karungulara, Alagappapuram. 
Mahadonapiiram and Agastceswaram, and 
this area was known as Purattayanad or 
Murattaiiad, It was easy for the Nayak’s 
forces to penetrate deep into Nanjilnad from 
Purattayanad, which formed a part of the 
Nayak’s domain. The insuiptions of Kudu- 
raipandivilai and Vayalivilai in Agastceswaram 
Taluk show that the forces of Tiruinala Nayak 
made repeated incursions into Nanjilnad, 
These invasions created much hardship to 


the people and a chaotic state of affairs 
prevailed in South Travancore. Vast areas 
were ravaged and pillaged, and the fear 
stricken people had to flee to the woods and 
mountains. Those marauders were usually 
called Badagas (Vaduka.s), and they lifted 
the caule, plundered the people and 
mercilessly butchered the defenders. 

It was during the regency of Mangammal 
(1689-1706) a calamitous invasion of South 
Travancore took place under Dalawai Nara- 
sappayya. 'The immediate cause of this 
invasion was the failure of ihe Venad king 
to pay his usual tribute to Madurai. The 
Madura Manual says that Narasappayya 
“entered Travancore, subdued it after much 
hard fighting, and returned to 'Trichinopoly 
with a very considerable booty consisting of 
spices, jewels and guns’’. T. K. Vehipillai 
doubt tlie success of Narasappayya’s invasion; 
but R. Satliianalhier points out in his 
‘History of the Nayaks of Madurai’ that 
after a hard sirugglc he came out victorious 
and dictated his own terms to the Vanad ruler. 
He received all the arrears of tribute and 
valuable jewellery from the King of Venad. 

'The whole brunt of these Nayak incursions 
had to be borne by the people of Nanjilnad. 
Their crops and property were damaged, 
their houses were looted and' their villages 
were set on fire. Their agony was further 
aggravated by the oppression of the 
unscrupulous officers and agents of the 
Yogakkara and Pillamars (feudal chiehtains of 
Travancore), who tried to collect the dues 
from the hapless people by having recourse to 
force. The king was well aware of the woes of 
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the people orSouthTraVancorc,and with a view 
to relieving their sufferings he generously 
granted remission of the arrears of tax for a 
period of twenty years. This remission of 
taxes to the people on account of the Nayak’s 
invasion can be seen in the Vadasscri inscri¬ 
ption dated 873 Kollarn Era (1697 A. D.). 
But this royal order did not produce the 
desired effect, since the greedy officers ignored 

the wishes of the king atid went on extracting 
money and illegal cesses from the people. 

The overbearing attitude and tyranny of the 
Ludal chieftains made the people rise in 
rebellion, and they are said to have convened 
a series of five nieetijigs of their village 
assembly in different pla<es from 1702 
onwards. In these meetings of the Nattar 
or cili/ens they passed resolutions protesting 
against such arts of (Jovernment which, in 
their opinion, subjected them to much hard¬ 
ship and loss. The edicts containing their 

resolutions arc found among the records of 
Periavittu Mudaliar and are known as 
Mudaliar Manuscripts. The importance of 
these resolutions lies in the fact that they 
show the key role played by village assemblies 
in those days. They also reveal that llic 
people of South Travanrorc were very 
cofiscious of their rights and privileges, that 
lh'::y were willing to stand united to face the 
common disaster and that they were prepared 
to bear any suffering, undergo any sacrifice 

for the preservation of their ancient rights 
and privileges. 

The following extract from the resolutions 
passed by the Nattars on the first of Alpasy 
878 M. E. at Vadasseri tells about the miseries 

experienced by the people due to the 
arrogance the officers : 

“As our land has from the year 852 M. E. 

been the scene of distress on account of 
foreign invasions fi*om the east and of troubles 
from within the State, we having failed owing 
to lack of union to make a bold stand and to 
have our grievances heard ; in that our pro- 
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perty, holdings and services are being usurped 
by others, the village chieftains oppressing 
us in doing thing.s not heard of before, the 
Government listening to (ales carried by 
backbiters from the country and harassing 
us.’’ 

In another resolution passed as Asramam, 
near Suchindrum, on 14th Markali 889 M.E. 
(Dec.1713 A.D.), the Nattars, in their meeting, 
asserted their loyally to the king, but refused 
to pay additional taxes like kottappanam. The 
resolution goes on to say, “Hereafter we 
should not pay any kottappanam and unusual 
taxes, and should protest against such attempts 
by unitedly making a bold stand and by 
emigrating. VVe should honourably keep up 
all (lie privileges or righis which our ancestors 
enjoyed in olden days”. This resolution 
reveals the determination of the Nanjihiad 
people to defend their rights and privileges 
against the unwarranted aggressions of the 
royal authority. It also contains a call for 
rebellion, as they have threatened to migrate 
if the authorities did not take prompt steps to 
remove ihejr difficulties. 

Another meeting of the Nattars, held at 
Tsantimangalam on the 15th V'yeausy 801 M.E. 
(17f6 A.D.) passed certain resolutions which 
give an account of the sulfering experienced 
by the people at the time of the Nayak 

invasions. “.as Srinivasa Rao 

has carried away flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle as well as the leaders of the people j as 
Reddy cow-herds have beejt daily lifting herds 
of cattle from the country ; as Anaatoji 
Nayakkar has, in the southern division of 
Nanjilnad, deprived women even of their 
marriage badges which were only cotton 
threads and ruptured the lobes of their cars, 
has carried away herds of cattle, paddy and 

seed-grain from the country.” The 

royal officers showed complete indifference to 
the sufferings of the people, and therefore, the 
Nattars passed another resolution in which 
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they expressed their decision to abandon 

cultivation. “.the Kariakars and 

Swarupakars (royal officers) have not, 
under royal command, redressed our grievan¬ 
ces and enabled us to live in peace, we should 
leave uncultivated the whole country between 
Mangclarn and Menakudi from the Kar season 
of 892 M.E. and if after that the Kariakars and 
Swarupakars under royal command, redress 
our grievances and enable us to live in peace, 
we may then cultivate our lands”. 

The repressive measures of the Govern¬ 
ment created widespread dissatisfaction among 
the people, and Nanjilnad was ablaze with 
rebellion. In Rome, the plebeians ‘seceded’ 
to the Sacred Mount when their demands 
were turned down by the patrician Govern¬ 
ment. In the same manner, the people of 
Nanjilnad abandoned their homes and 
emigrated to the neighbouring hills. Tiicy 
refused to return to their villages ; but later 

on, like the plebeiatis, they came back whe>i 
the king promised redress to their grievances. 

The following extract is taken from the 
proceedings of the fourth meeting held on the 
16th of Kartikai 898 M.E. (1722 A.D.) at 
Kadukkara. “On account of the heavy taxes 
imposed on us and the cruel treatment which 
wc were subjected to till the Kumbhem harv'cst 
of 895 M.E. (1720 A.D.), wc were forced 
to leave our liclds uncultivated during the 
whole of the year 896 M.E. (1721 A.D.) and 
retreat to the east of the mountains. The 
sovereign, together with the Potlirnars, 
Pandals, and the members of the Swarupam, 
encamped :it Bhutapandi and svimmoning the 
people of both the divisions of Nanjilnad 
before him, redressed all their grievances till 
the Kumbharn crop of 896 M.E. (1721 A.D.)”. 

After this settlement with the king, the 

assembly began to exercise its own powers and 
prerogatives, lliis was not liked by the king. 
It is recorded in the proceedings of their 
Assembly (Nattars) : “But when the assembly 
exercised these privileges by instituting a 


regular enquiry against these that infringed 
its law, the sovereign came down upon the 
association and demolished the houses of two 
chiefs in each division.” This act roused 
feelings of horror and indignation among the 
people, once again Nanjilnad burst into open 
revolt. The Government also let loose a 
reign of tyranny. Officers like Sivassila 
Mudaliar, Muthu Pillai and Ghittambalam 
Pandaram reseted to inhuman and barbarfus 
methods to suppress the rebellion. When the 
atrocities of the authorities became unbearable 
the people of Nanjilnad gave up the vow of 
non-violence and decided to meet violence 
with violence itself. Another resolution was 
passed which declared, “That we will be 
prepared to make a bold stand and resist by 
force, if any measures be taken to enforce the 
unjust imposts, and even he willing to migrate 
into another country leaving our Kumbham 
crop behind”. They also stressed the need of 

unity in the hour of crisis and inadc^ a bold 
declaration that they would not liesitate to 
punish traitors. The decision of the majority 
In the assembly was declared binding on every 
individual and even service under the king w'as 
made an unpatriotic act. As Nagam Aiya says, 
“The spirit oi lawless deliance to the king s 
authority engendered by this state of affairs 
reached its climax when the people openly 
met and resolved to take the life of any man 
who acted against the interests of the public 
therein assembled”. The people of Nanjilnad 
had to carry on a long and protracted agita¬ 
tion. They had to bear much hardship when¬ 
ever they emigrated ; ‘ but every time they 
went, they were called back to their homes by 
the ancient kings who cajoled them with 
sweet promises of sympathy and beltcf 
protection”. One outstanding feature of their 
struggle is that it was a non-violent, precon¬ 
certed resistance. Their methods were not 
those of random amtation or mdb violence, 
but of collective bargaining and pasnvc 
resistance. As S. Desigavinayagam Pillay has 
correctly put it, “It was _ perhaps in th^ 
meeting of the early Nanjilnadians that the 
political weapon of non-co-operation was 
forged for the first time in the annals of x>ur 
country”. 




POLITICS OF JAYAPRAKASH NARAYAK't 

SUBHAStI CHANDBA SAHKAR 


Jayaprakish Narayan has shunned party 
politics and has been talking of village recon¬ 
struction and panchayati raj. He has even 
earned the opprobius nickname of being a 
Sarvodaya leader. To talk of his politics 
may appear irrelevant' if not actually sacrile- 
gcous. Yet it is possible, nay necessary, to 
understand the politics of Jayaprakash Narayan 
if one has to understand the man and his 
views. The publication together of his articles 
and speeches on the subject of panchayati 
provides an opportunity for such an examina¬ 
tion. Some may wonder if the political ideas 
of a person arc capable of being derived from 
his articles and speeches on panchayati raj. 
But it is very much possible to do so, since 
the objective of political action in this country 
as in any other country, is to reorganize the 
economic and the social structures no less 
than the political structure. And panchayati 
raj not only involves the economic and social 
aspects of Indian society hut the political 
aspect as well. Indeed there may be no 
better way of knowing the real character of 
the political views of Jayaprakash Narayan 
than by referring to his articles and speeches 
on the subiect of the much publicized but 
little understood (or realized) panchayati raj. 
The reason is simple. Since four-fifths of 
the people of the country live in the villages 
and since it is again in the villages that both 
the cote and the bulk of Indian poverty 
are to be found, it is only with reference to 
a person’s views on the detailed problems of 
the villages in the country, and the means of 
their solution, that one can hope to gain an 
insight into hi$ political mind. Such an exa- 
ntiiuktion of a person’s views would enable 


one to know wheather his views are worth¬ 
while in the context of the nation’s striving to 
lift itself out of the morass in which it finds 
itself today. What do we find Jayaprakash 
wants through his talks and articles on pan¬ 
chayati raj and gram swaraj ? 

Village isolation Undesirable 

Let' us first examine his views on the. 
villages. Docs he wish to leave them as they 
are ? The answer is clearly in the negative. 
Jayaprakash wants the villages of India to be 
liberated from their cloistered existence. He 
writes, “Among our national leaders there are 
not a few who look back upon the largely 
vanished village self-sufficiency as an ideal 
to go back to. I find myself iiv opposition to 
such a view. I believe that if free Indian 
society and the Indian people arc to prosper, 
arc to develop a sense of common and co¬ 
operative life, if national unity is to become 
real ; if the divorce from national politics 

of the mass of the people.which was such 

a glaring aspect of past Indian society—is to 
be removed ; if parochialism and clannish¬ 
ness are to be banished ; if rigours of the 
iniquitous caste system which flourished on 
the fertile soil of village self-sufficiency and 
family specialisation of labour are to be 
destroyed ; if democracy and self-government 

*Communlt<jrlan Society and Panchayati Raj by 
Jayaprakash Narayan. Navachetna Praka- 
shan, Post Box 115, Varanasi (U.P.). 1970 

Pp 155 Rs, 18*00. 

Face to Face by Jayaprakash Narayan. Nava¬ 
chetna Prakashan. 1970. Pp 28 Rupee one. 
(All page references in the text arc from 
the first mentioned volume.) 
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are to be made effectual ; if all these objecti¬ 
ves arc to be achieved ; the free Indian State 
will have consciously to endeavour to break 
up the remaining self-sufficiency and isolation 
of the villages and make them ‘coherent 
economic units’ in united and interdependent 
national economy.” (p 46) 

It is clear that when Jayaprakash talks of 
village selfgovcrnment he docs not speak of 
keeping the villages away from the mainstream 
of national life but rather of establishing an 
integral and mutually beneficial relationship 
between the villages, and between the villages 
and the national industrial economy. To 
quote Jayaprakash, “It is necessary to add 
that the break-up of self-sufficiency that is 
emphasised here docs not mean that the 
village would be placed at the mercy of inter¬ 
national markets and the city capitalists. Far 
from it. What I am suggesting is the village 
as a fully protected economic unit (protected 
both by the state and cooperation in the 
village itself), not independent f)r self-sufli- 
eient but interconnected, not according to the 
blind laws of capitalist competition and 
cxplaitafion, but to a national and regional 
plan.” pP 46-47 

Democracy's Narrow Base 

7’his would invariably involve the niodcrn- 
ization of vill.igc economy and reorganization 
of the social life in villages. In other words 
the villages would have to undergo a radical 
transformation v. Inch has been part of the 
national objective for years. Indeed tlii.s 
would mean the extension of democracy to the 
villages and to the masses of the people. 
Writing ten years ago Jayaprakash made an 
incisive appraisal of the wekness of the base 
of democracy in India. “The most striking 
fact that has emerged from the workinqj of 
ten years of our Constitution,” Jayaprakash 
wrote in 1961, “is that the people of the 
country, that is to say, the twenty crores of 


voters, have felt rather left out of it all. They 
have no doubt had the opportunity of partici¬ 
pating in two General Elections, but beyond 
that transient contact with the working of 
democracy, they have had nothing further to 
do with it. It is very common to hear the 
remark made by common people even in the 
country-side that though Swaraj came, it had 
not come to them. They complain that 
they arc ruled much in the same manner and 
by the same kind of people as during the 
British rule. They find that not even in local 
affairs have they a hand or that even the 
humblest civil servant is in any manner 
accountable to them ; on the countrary, they 
find that he lords it over them and even cxaot.s 
illegal gratification as much as in the old days. 
The truth must be faced that the people 
have not been able to experience the .sensation 
of Swaraj. It i.s only the very thin layer of 
the educated middle class, and even of them 
only those directly engaged in political 
activity, who arc involved in the working of 
our democracy. 'J’he result of this state 
of affairs is that our democracy is found to 
be resting on a very narrow base.” (p 70) 

Village isolation has been broken during 
the quarter of a century from the time when 
Jayaprakash fiist gave the call for the breaking 
down of the static isolationism of the villages.. 
'Fhe tragedy is that this breakdown has not 
taken place in the manner in which 
Jayaprakash envisaged it to take place but in 
just the contrary manner. The breakdown 
of the village autonomy has not strengthened 
the villages by integrating them with the 
national economy. On the other hand, 
without education and organization, the 
greater exposure of the villages to the forces 
of the highly centralist industrial economic 
forces has rendered them weaker and (more 
helpless, causing the further destitution of 
thie vast masses of the rural people as eitn be 
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seen in the rising number of the landless 
agricultural labourers. Therefore the pro- 
blem of rural poverty remains as baffling as 
ever. If it is not fashionable even in the 
circle of socialists (a seminar on sociabst 
thought organized at Patna was inaugurated 
by a retired ICS officer who, besides enjoying 
an attractive pension which » higher than 
the salary of most working Indians, also 
occupies an important place in the ruling 
bureaucracy notwithstanding his formal 
retirement :) to discuss rural destitution and 
backwardness, Jayaprakash Narayan, despite 
his giving up active politics, has not forgotten 
the central problem of Indian economics, 
politics and sociology—rural poverty and 
backwardness ; 

Jayaprakash is a democrat, a believer in 
the need for peaceful change. Therefore 
he has settled in the Musahari block in 
Muzaflarpur district since 9 June 1970 to 
lend the force of his personality for the in¬ 
troduction of necessary social and economic 
changes. What he wants, what all the 
political parties of the country also want, is 
the extension of democracy to the rural 
masses. Yet nothing much has happened 
to reduce the lielplessncss of the rural poor 
before the oppressors and the exploiters. 
Tlic continuation of such a system is clearly 
against the national interest. Already 
violence has raised its head in many parts of 
the country and the main difficulty faced by 
the authorities is the lack of feeling of many 
of any stake in the preservation of the system. 
The need, if democracy is to be saved and 
made real for the common man in India, is 
to make it of use to the people.(and not 
only to the few educated and the affluent) 
and create a popular stake in its survival. 
Unless that is done “at the slightest push the 
pyramid of democracy standing on its head 
would topple down and the millions ol 
particles of sand, viz/ the disorganized voters. 


would look on as helpless spectators.”(p 71) 
Thus whether one is a votary of democracy 
or a votary of the revolution (essentially there 
is no contradiction between the genuine be¬ 
lievers in democracy which rests on equality 
and the genuine bclivcrs of social and political 
revolution which is the means of bringing 
about that equality) Jayaprakash Narayan’s 
analysis retains equal relevance. 

Centre-State Relations 

The fundamental point of distinction in 
Jayaprakash Narayan’s stand is that he wants 
the recognition of the role of the millions 
living in villages in the running of tlie country. 
So far the practice has been to hand down 
a decision from New Delhi or the State 
Capitals to the people. There is no doubt 
that the national and the State Governments 
will have to play a positive role of providing 
leadership and that many of the decisions of the 
Central and the State Government have been 
inspired by a genuine desire to do good to the 
people. Equally undoubted is the fact, however, 
that these measures have signally faicld to 
bring about any improvement in the life of 
the vast masses, the majority of whom arc 
living below the subsistence level, according 
to a study of the Reserve Bank of India. 
Jayaprakash Narayan is purturbed by this 
ailure and secs a way out in activising the 
rural masses in taking a positive role. An 
example can illustrate the point; The Bihar 
Govcrnincnt lieaded by Mr. Krishna Bal^bh 
Sahay had passed a good law on bataidari. 
It was a decision handed by the State 
Government, But it has remained unimple- 
mented. Herein is to }>c seen the utter 
limitation of an initiative from the top for 
which there is no sustenance at the base. In 
making a fervent plea for village self-govern¬ 
ment, Jayaprakash wants these good Central 
‘ and State measures to be fully implemented 
for popular welfare. Jayaprakash effectively 
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. rebuts the theory that extension of democracy 
to the base will lead to the weakening of 
unity. He says that the result will be to the 
contrary. Jayaprakash says, “political and 
economic decentralization and strengthening 
of the lower organs of government might 
make it appear as if that process would weaken 
the fabric of the nation and impair the strength 
and unity of the Centre. The fact that 
fissiparous tendencies do exist in the country, 
and there arc local and linguistic patriotism 
and tensions, lends force to this view. But 
a closer examination of the matter would 
show that we would be far more cohesive and 
strong as a nation, and the diverse groups 
making up India would live togctlier far 
more happily, if they had as much freedom 
and opportunity as possible to manage their 
aft'airs and preserve and develop their 
uniqueness.” {p 74) 

Unfortunately not many in this country 
realize the need for the devolution of authority 
from the Centre to the States and from the 
States to the panchayats and villages. Jaya¬ 
prakash warned as early as in 1961, “It is not 
without reason that those in India who 
advocate a unitary form of government have 
marked fascistic tendencies.” (P 74). The 
decade that has passed since he had uttered 
the warning against centralization has not 
seen any relaxation in that trend of usurping 
authority but has been marked by a furtlicr 
accentuation of the process of centralization 
of authority and functions. The past quin¬ 
quennium was marked by a complete reread¬ 
ing of the meaning of the constitution to 
deprive the States of their autonomy parti¬ 
cularly through the creation of various central 
police forces despite the fact that the Constitu¬ 
tion made the State Government responsible 
for the maintenance of law and order. This 
was made possible by the spinelessness of the 
Congress leaders in the States, the weakness 


of the non-Congress gfovcrnments formed In 
the wake of the fourth -general election in 
1957, and the supine subservience of the press 
in general to the Central Government vdiosc 
words were accepted as gospel truth by the 
metropolitan newspapers to run down the 
State Governments. Whether it was the State’s 
desire to be consulted over the appointment 
of the Governor or it was the State govern¬ 
ment’s desire to be consulted before the 
deployment of the Central police force, the 
Central Government, with the active support, 
of the press, trampled upon those desires with 
ruthless firmness which could have been better 

employed in arresting disruption and punishing 
dishonest polititians and civil servants. 

Despite the assumption of greater powers and 
the acquisition of additional organizational 
strength it is not certain that the Central 
government has gained any greater effective¬ 
ness than it had say in 1961 when Jayaprakash 
Narayan uttered his warning against central¬ 
ization. On the other hand there are unmis¬ 
takable signs of decreasing effectiveness of the 
Central government’s actions. Why ? Ten 
years ago Jayaprakash had clearly foreseen 
the answer to this question, He wrote, 
“Devolution of power, so that the Centre has 
only as much of it as required to discharge its 
Central functions, and all the rest is exercised 
f)y the lower organs, need not necessarily 
imply a weak Centre. It is all a matter of 
competence; at each level the elected authority 
docs all that it is competent to do. And, 

because at each level the authority concerned 
finds that there arc tasks that lie beyond its 

competence, it has to federate with other 
authorities at the same level so as to create a 
higher level of authority.” It is this factor of ' 
competence that is a guarantee of the strength 
of the Centre in this system, because it is in the 
interest of the lower authorities to give ail 
power and opportunity to the Centre to do., 
efficiently and expeditiously all that they them- 
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selves cannot do. Defence, foreign affairs, 
intcr-State relations, currency, regulation of 
imports and exports, preservation of 
national unity arc, for instance, tasks that fall 
within the competence only of the Centre. A 
central government that is armed with these 
powers cannot by any stretch of imagination 
be described as weak, just because the range of 
subjects in its charge is not so wide. Indeed, 
such a government would be bound to be 
strong, powerful, streamlined and effective. 
On the other hand, a top-heavy sprawling 
Centre, poking its finger into every pic, might 
have the appearance of strength and power but 
in actual fact, it would be weak, flaljby, slow- 
moving, and ineffective.” (PP 74-75) 

It is not only the politician in power or tlie 
bureaucracy, but a considerable section of the 
intelligentsia also, that fails to realise the trulli 
that, to quote Jayaprakash Narayan, “National 
unity or strength does not depend upon the 
list of subjects that a Central government deals 
with, but on such intangible factors as emo¬ 
tional integration, common experiences and 
aspirations, Natit>nal ethos, mutual goodwill 
and the spirit of accommodation, and above 
all upon large-hearted wisdom on the part 
of national leaders.” (P 75). 

Jaraprakash realises the fact that the 
improvement of the lot of the villagers has to 
be made the task of villagers themselves. The 
village people have to give a thought to their 
probleras to find out a solution. Undoub¬ 
tedly the strength of the national industrial 
economy would be there for the ^■iHagers to 
fall back upon ; but without local initiative 
the villagers would not be able to derive the 
fullest advantage of the benefits of the infra¬ 
structure i. e., electricity, supply of steel and 
machinery—created by largescale and heavy 
industries. The level of awareness which 
alone can enable a social grotip to act so 
wisely, villagers cannot imbibe themselves— 

7 


at any rate in the short run. There lies^ 
need for leadership. Who can provide thdiyt! 
leadership ? Jayaprakash says, “In ordeir 
that this task is successfully tackled there must 
be a large band of selfless workers to inspire,': 
arouse, help and guide the people.” (p 105). 
Very true, indeed. But is this concept of “a 
large band of selfless workers” compatible 
with distrust of the political parties which is 
to be met with in Jayaprakash’s writings ? 
For example Jayaprakash writes that “it is 
well worth empliasizing that the sMCcess of 
panchayati raj would depend upon the extent 
to which organized f)olitical parties refrained 
from interfering with it trying to convert it 
into their liand-rnaiden, and using it as a 
jumping ground to climb power .” (p 77), 
I’hen from where will (he leadership come ? 
The villagers are illiterate, ignorant and 
unable to provide the leadership; 
Jayaprakash thinks that it can be expected 
of the panchayat parishad. He writes, “It 
slnnild be the job of the panchayat parishad 
to instil in the minds of the members and 
oflicc-bearers of the panchayats tiic requisite 
spirit of service and sacrifice. The spirit of 
self-seeking and power-grabbing, that is often 
noticed, would more effectively destroy 
panchayati raj than anything clse.”(p 103) 
While Jayaprakash’s svarning tliat power 
politics worild destroy panchayati raj has 
come true, his hope that the panchayati raj 
institutions would succeed in tlirowing up the 
reijuisite leadership has not been realized why 
has it been so 

An analysis of the situation discloses the fact 
that the panchayati raj institutions could not 
become effeclive organa of popular power 
because, in the peculiar power structure 
existing in the country, the panchayati raj 
institutions have been seized by the rural 
vested interests. The dread of the mukhiya 
in many place symbolizes the failure of the 
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system to work for the purpose for which it 
was thought of. In political terms the 
panchayati raj institutions became the haunt¬ 
ing ground of the rural rich enjoying the 
patronage of the Congress Party. The natural 
corollary of the situation is that without the 
greater politicization of the masses in the 
rural areas it is impossible to generate dyna¬ 
mism which can bring about the desired 
changes in the rural society. In many places 
the paiuh.ayati raj institutions carry the 
authority of being part of the govcnncntal 
machinery. The preponderance of the rural 
rich and upper caste men in these organiza¬ 
tions has meant the strengthening of the 
forces of the status quo by imparting upon 
their actions in many places a legal sanction. 
It is a most undesirable political situation 
from which there is no release except through 
political action. Perhaps it is necessary to 
reexamine Jayaprakash’s opposition to the 
introduction of party politics in the rural 
areas and his emphasis on avoiding contests 
in the election to the panchayati raj organs, 
(p 80) Perhaps it is the introduction of parti¬ 
san politics alone that can create some 
dynamism in the basically static situation of 
the Indian countryside. Perhaps it is through 
contests agaitt tli.it the weaker sections of the 
rural community may come to acquire the 
self-confidence on which alone depends the 
regeneration of village life in India. Perhaps 
Jayaprakash would find some time to review 
the events of the decade that has passed since 
he had put forward his views, and restate 
his thesis in the light of the changed 
circumstances. 


It is as much a duty of the political partieti 
and the intelligentsia, though. For the basic 
task of improving India consists in improving 
the villages. So long the parties have 
considered their task done by shouting about 
the supremacy of agriculture. The conse¬ 
quence of this unthinking slogan-mongering 
has been the further reinforcement of the 
rural inequality through governmental subsidy 
to the landed gentry in the villages, in the 
form of subsidizing electricity connections 
and the supply of agricultural pumps etc. 
There is a very real danger of a retrogression 
in the countryside. Unfortunately no party 
has got any organization in the rural areas. 
The Congress weakness was so long disguised 
by the identification in the public mind of 
government and the Congress. Now that 
the Congress is no longer in power in several 

States that identification has broken ' down. 

* , 

In any case if the Congress party was capable 
of bringing about rural regeneration it had 
an ample opportunity to do so during the 
past two decades. If it could not do so 
during the heyday of its power it is not 
reasonable to place much reliance on its 

ability and willingness to do so in the future. 
Therefore the other parties arc all the more 
under a great obligati jn to give an active 
consideration to the matter. On the degree 
of conscientiousness with which the political 
parties address themselves to this task would 
depend the fufilment of the hope of the 
elimination of rural poverty and 
backwardness. 



IN SACRED MEMORY 

SITA DEVI 


On the evening of May 16, 1918, we were 
told of Bela Devi’s death. She died early that 
morning, h’ather had gone to Jorasanko and 
heard the sad news there. We were all deeply 
upset—it was like the passing away of some¬ 
one very close to us. We thought it proper to 
call on the poet and his family, but the mind 
shrank from the idea. Overcoming this feel¬ 
ing we left for Jorasanko. As the car stopped 
before the hotisc, wc saw Rabindranath sitting 
in the first-floor verandah. Sri Pramatha 
Chaudhuri and Rathindranath were sitting be¬ 
side him. It was probably Pramathababu 
who informed him about our coming. The 
poet left the verandah to enter the sitting- 
room. Wc walked in and bowed down to 
touch his feet—he turned his face away and 
asked us to be seated. His pale face showed 
his anguish—as if he had been suflfering from 
a severe illness. After sometime he spoke a 
few words with mother. He spoke to father 
also, but every now and then he would 
become absolutely silent. He even smiled 
once, but the pathos in the smile—I still 
remember it after all these years. 

About this time, a rumour seems to have 
been spread from certain quarters that his trip 
to America had some secret links with 
Germany. He discussed this matter for some¬ 
time. He said to father, “I don’t think I 
should say anything more about it here— 
whatever I have to say, I will when I reach 
that place. 1 am trying for a ship that sails in 
August.” 

We sat there quietly and finally left the 
room' to visit Mccra Devi and Pratima Devi. 
Pratima Devi stayed in an upstairs-room in 
Bichitra-Bhavan and she was not feeling too 


well that day. She rose from her bed seeing 
us. She talked a bit about the late Bela Devi. 
Rabindranath had heard the terrible news 
when he had gone to visit his daughter and 
had come back home immediately. He 
remained alone in the upstairs terrace till 
1 o’clock in the afternoon—no one had dared 
to call him down. 

Bela Devi was very fond of flowers and her 
body was decorated with flower-ornaments 
when she was carried in a car to the crema¬ 
tion ground. Pratima Devi said that she was 
looking even more beautiful then. 

When wc went to meet Meera Devi, a few 
more ladies of the neighbourhood dropped in. 
Meera Devi did not speak much. When her 
bedroom became rather crowded, all of us 
went to the upstairs hall at Bichitra. Rabindra¬ 
nath came in there also, with a few gentlemen. 
We noticed that he was talking, but his face 
remained impassive. It was quite clear that 
most of the visitors were afraid of silence and 
were forcing themselves to carry on a conversa¬ 
tion, When the car came to pick us up we 
came back home. His still face, brooding and 
dark, haunted us for a long time. 

For a few days wc could not see him after 
this. Father would visit Jorasanko every day 
and we got news of the poet from him. We 
heard that he was soon going aw'ay to 
Shelaidah. He would not talk at all of the 
terrible sorrow he had suffered. 

Once wc were told that Rabindranath 
would spend the summer in the hills of 
Tindharia. Finally he changed his mind again 
and went away to Santiniketan. 

Wc returned to Santiniketan also around 
the 15th or 16th of June. Mother and Ashoke 
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came alonju; with us, but they went back to 
Calcutta after a couple of days, as Ashoke was 
stimmoned for the ‘route march’ of the Benj>;al 
Light Horse, It was raining heavily that day 
—typical of the Jirst days of Asarh. There 
were no signs of its a))ating just for our conve¬ 
nience. There were a few more ladies travell¬ 
ing in the, same train to Santiniketan. The sky 
kept weeping and sighing a)i along the route 
and when we got off at Bolpur there was only 
a bullock-cart to carry us to the Ashrani. 
Thoroughly drenched we reached home at 
last, \Vc noticed a few youngmen sitting 
together and listening to someone, in the 
small upstairs-room at Dehali. Wc cou'd, 
even from a distance, recognise Sukumar babu, 
Kalidas babu and some others. They had 
come the dtry before, to spend ‘the first day of 
A-sarh’ with the poet. Wc with our baggages 
were then in such a sorry mess th.it we were in 
no mood to meet anyone. We spent the 
whole day drying our clothes and beddings and 
trying to bring back normalcy. Eventually we 
rushed to bod with splitting headaches. 

The next day we met Rabindranath at 
Dinubabu’s place. The anguish on his fare 
was still there. lie spoke a few words and 
left soon after. 

Professor Phanibhusliati Adhikari had then 
come awav from Benares and settled wdth his 
family in the Ashram. Rabindranath was very 
fond of his tliird daughter Ranu. Wc got 
acquainted with all of them. Andrews Sahib 

was also in Santiniketan then. 

Those cloud-covercd days passed pleasantly 

enough. One afternoon we were tempted out 
of the house and into a drizzle. Wc gave up 
hopes of a tiiorough drenching when a few 
elderly ladies gathered art)imd us. We were 
walking past the poet’s place and towards the 
guest-house when he came out liearing our 
chatter. “What is the conspiracy about ?” he 
asked. We stood there and talked with him 
until be went into his room again. Time 


slipped by as wc wandered about the wet 
fields and across the red-soil patlis. Dropping 
in at Phanibhushan babu’s place, wc also 
renewed our acquaintance with them. The 
poet dropped in for a visit while wc were still 
there but we came away soon after. 

Sukumarbabu and his group stayed on for 
about four days. Songs, story and poetry- 
reading sessions continued for all those days 
ajicl even a game or two of charailes was 
played. Finally, after a couple of pre-planned 
late trips to the station, they left for the 
city, 

Rabindranath started taking regular classes 
with the boys around this time. But outsiders 
like us gradually began to outnumber his 
pupils. Other teachers started to drop in also 
for his lectures, even Andrews-Sahib would 
often sit there although he could hardly follow 
his Bengali. It was rjiiite something, watching 
those ten-year-olds reading Shelly and Brown¬ 
ing with the poet, in detail, lie also taught 
them other subiecls, of course. Rabindranath 
was never in favour of con.siilering children 
unduly childish and therefortr, was never 
unwilling to pLicc licfore them objects of 
gcmilne beauty, as he respected their natural 
intelligence. 

We. returned on a Sunday and the prayer- 
meeting was lield on Wednesday as usual, 
rhe school had reopened after summer—the 
boys were rushing back In hordes everyday. 
H(jw many cottages were there in the Ashram 
ctf those days ? All around us were open 
fields and briek-red dunes. How utterly lovely 
was Santiniketan in the rains ! Thousands of 
rivulets pouring down before our eyes seemed 
like swaying, shining curtains of water encir¬ 
cling us. Flashes of lightning, like innumerable 
snakes, twisted across the sky—and what a 
tremendous noise of thunder ! The rain 
wished to fall straight on the ground but a 
fierce wind would chase it, and lift it off the 
earth. Again, when the rain stopped^ the 
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fields and the woods would become a smiling, 
dazzling green. Hundreds of baby-rivers 
would start prattling and flowing down the 
roads or rush dancing across the red earth. 
And a huge rainbow, like a gigantic and 
colourful arch, would drench the entire field 
with colour. 

Probably on the 13th of July, the poet sat 
out on the Dehali terrace and read for us 
many of his earlier poems. Some of them 
were also explained to us. We heard him 
recite “Swarga hoitay biday” and “Sindhur 
proti”. The other poems were read out 
earlier but we missed them as we went for a 
walk to Sunil, with Pratima Devi and could 
not return in time. 

A few days earlier the ladies’ literary 
association had celebrated its foundation day. 

It was a fairly elaborate affair. Each member 
brought some home-cooked snacks and this 
made the meal part of it quite interesting. The 
venue was Necchu Bangla, where we decorat¬ 
ed Roro Ma’s bedroom with flowers and the 
meeting was held there. The songs, the read¬ 
ings, the conversation and the eating were all 
very enjoyable. 

A minor earthquake upset us a bit. 'I'hc 
cot on which 1 sat, heaved up like a rocking 
chair. Looking around we noticed flic rloors 
and windows rattling and shaking. We rushed 
out of the room and found all the boys in a 
great excitement. Anyway, it was all over 
soon and brought no harm to anyone. 

Rabindranath immersed liiniself in w'ork 
during these months. Tliroughout the flay he 
was busy composing songs, teaching class, 
giving music-lessons and reading out his work 
before an audience. We never found out 
when he had a chance to rest. He would visit 
us every now and then, but would not slay 
long ; converse with father for a while, ask us 
a few questions and return home soon after. 

He would sit on his tiny terrace in the evening 
and draw a large gathering of listeners around 
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him and soon the place would overflow with 
people and transform itself into a literary 
meeting. 

Every Wednesday he would conduct the 
prayer at the M.indir. We would wait eagerly 
for that one day in a week. 

My first book of short stories, “BajramanP* 
was published around that lime. The moment 
1 received my first copy, Sri Nagendranath 
Canguli borrov/ccl it from me. I asked him 
not to show it to anybody else. When he 
returned the book, he informed me that the 
only other person who had looked it over was 
Rabindranath. “Why was the book named 
‘Bajramani he had asked. 

I met him the next day. He was sitting on 
his terrace, as usual, that evening. After 
bowing down to touch his feet, I sat down 
near him. lie smiled and said, “Tell me— 
why did you give your book the name ‘Bajra- 
rnani’ 1 was discussing this with Nagen. I 
hatl .first thought your subject-matter might 
be of ‘sterner stiifl’,’ but then I saw' that it was 
not so.” As I could not give him a proper 
exjrlanation for the title, he answered, “Of 
course, the subject does not have to match the 
title necessarily. I’lie names of human beings 
do not work out that way eiti'.er. A name is 

inertly a name—it docs not liavc to be a 
definition.” 

We talked on for quite some time and 
father too joined the discussion. This was the 
hour w'hen the singing lessons began, so the 
poet called the pupils upstairs. Sudhakanta 
habu informed him that the class could not be 
held that evening. Almost all the cooks in 
the kitchen were ill and only one was trying to 
manage the cooking somehow—but he would 
riot be able to wait for the boys too long. So 

the music lessons were cancelled and we 
returned home. 

1 had presented him with a copy of 
‘Bajramani’. He took it in his hand and 
said, “Yes, I shall read it”. I never enquired 
whether he did read it. Not wishing to 
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demand words of praise from him and print 
them for publicity, I had shown no further 
enthusiasm about it. Whenever he spoke a 
few words of encouragement, unasked, I grate¬ 
fully accepted them as divine benediction. 

Another evening T went with Kamala Devi 

and Pratima Devi to attend one of these 
terrace meetings. Rabindranath told us many 
amusing anecdotes about his boyhood day.s. 
We heard of the South Indian Zamindar who 
was so eager to give his daugter to him in 
marriage. He remarked afterwards, “Would 
you have dared come near me, if T had finally 
married her ? I would have been a landlord 
with an income of seven lakhs, I would have 
spent my days in Madras, wearing diamond 
earrings. And look at me now ; just 
sitting and writing poems--unable to make 
both ends meet.” I thought to myself—doubt¬ 
ful that we would have been drawn towards 
him then—after all, there are (juite a few who 

own seven lakhs, but who keeps track of 
them ? 

Sit Taraknath Palit had once told him, “I 
guarantee that you will become famous if you 
take up barristerial duties.” Eventually 
Rabindranath went to England and began to 
study various subjects, He said to us, “Latin, 
Greek, history of Rome —I left nothing un¬ 
touched. If I had become a barrister, I would 
have, by now, given so many fine speeches and 
dragged so njany off to jail, or saved them 
from its clutches. But fate was against me. 
The tone of rny ‘letters from Europe’ upset iny 
father. He was wondering whether I had 
plans of marrying some rnemsahib. Hastily 
he wrote to me —'You have studied enough— 

now, please come home.’ Actually there was 
no basis for such anxiety.” 

He also told us about his second trip to 

England when he had taken someone clse’s 
woolen blanket, by mistake, and then later, 

trying to correct himself had rushed into a 
mcrasahib’s cabin. Rabindranath commented 

on himself, “There is no one as incompetent 

(Translated by Sm. 


as I. I always need someone to protect me. 
Otherwise I have no sense of direction. When¬ 
ever I was invited anywhere in London—I had 
palpitations. I could not possibly ask them to 
invite my companion also. I never could take 
the right trains or got off at the correct stops— 
it was such a mess ! Pearson had quite a time 
with me there. He did a lot for me. But 
Andrews sahib has no such abilities—he is 
worse than me !” Turning to Pratima Devi he 
said, “Now, those young women are quite 
efficient. They ride the trams alone, know 
the meaning of a red traffic-signal, or a green 
one. Watching them I feel ashamed of myself.” 

The Strand Magazine was then bringing 
a series of photographs of famous personalities. 
They ranged from childhood snaps to the ones 
taken in their old age. I remarked about the 

dissimilarity between a man’s mature features 
and his childhood face. 

Rabindranath said, “It does happen in 

most cases. My face changed rapidly. At 
first I was rather flat-faced and there was 
hardly any trace of a nose. I looked quite 
stupid. I would sit with my face pressed 
against the railings of our balcony and ray 
eldest brother would come and give my head 
a little shake and say, ‘Rabi will surely be a 
philosopher—look how thoughtful he is’. Then 
suddenly I started shooting up and my nose 
began to grow,” 

There were some Gujrati hoys studying in 
the Ashram at that time. The poet praised 
the good looks of a small boy called Jitendra. 
The beauty of Guzrati women was another 
topic of discussion. After this we came home 
as it was getting rather late. 

We tried to visit him every evening, if 
possible, .Sometimes I went alone or I joined 
a group of girls. This was the best time for a 
discussion with him. There was some talk of 
our going back to Calcutta for a while. Think¬ 
ing of my future absense from the Ashram, I 
went to see him alone the next evening. Seeing 
me he said, “Do sit down.” Hearing of our 
Calcutta trip he protested, “I shall send a 
deputation to your father. You were all so 
well settled here—and now you will go away 
leaving me alone.” 

SHYAMASRI LAL) 



Current Affairs 


Th« Budget. 1971.1972 

N. A. Palkhivala delivered e public lecture 
in Bombay early in June 1971 on the Budget 
1971-1972. This lecture was published in 
booklet form by the Forum of Free Enterprise 
and our quotations arc taken from that 
booklet. The intoductory remarks are critical. 

The Government of India, with its tre¬ 
mendous political mandate, had a golden 
opportunity of bringing in a nutritive Budget 
which could have harnessed to great national 
purposes the immeasurable reservoir of the 
people’s faith and reponse, energy and enter¬ 
prise. But instead, it has introduced a Budget 
which will sap the nation’s strength, blight 
confidence and strangle enterprise. Whereas 
the Budget could have given the patient 547 
millions the chance of a brighter tomorrow, 

it only aims at ushering in a socialist spring¬ 
time of dead flowers. 

The Speaker then gave a short historical 

summary of Indian budgets since 1860. 

The first Indian Budget in modern form, 

containing the first levy of income-tax, was 
presented to the Legislative Council on 18th 
February 1860 by the first Indian Finance 
Member, James Wilson, who said in his 
Financial Statement of that year, “The 
normal state of Indian finance may be said 
to be deficiency of income and addition to 
debt”. It that Budget the rate or income-tax 
was 2% upon incomes between Rs, 200 and 
Rs.500 a year,and 4% on incomes above Rs.500. 
The Maximum rate of 4% was reduced in 1863 
to 3%, and in 1869 to 1%. The wheel has 
now turned full circle. Instead of the asscssec 
paying 2%tax and keeping 98% of his income, 
he has now to pay 98% tax and keep 2% of 

kia inrAm<B. 


The Speaker’s economic analysis of the present 
budget followed. In his opinion there is not 
much economics in it, it is politically inspired 
and ignores the basic facts of economics. He 
said— 

More than any other Budget during the 
last 111 years, this year’s Budget is in its 
conception idcology-oriented, and in effect 
will prove poverty-oriented. The philosophy 
underlying the Budget rests on the following 
inarticulate major premises : 

(1) It is enough; and a lot easier, to 
impoverish the rich instead of enrich¬ 
ing the poor. “Amfri hatao” at 
Budget time is an excellent political 
substitute for “Garibi batao” at 
election time : and the public mind 
may be uusted to be sufficiently 
muddled to see no distinction 
between the two. 

(2) The laws of human nature should 
be treated as impliedly and effectively 
repealed by the laws of Parliament. 

(3) A citizen of integrity and intellect, 
industry and enterprise,does not 
deserve to keep even a reasonable 
part of the fruits of his own labours. 
It is politically expedient to have a 
ceiling on income, although in prac> 
tice it merely amounts to a ceiling on 
honesty. 

(4) The private corporate sector needs 
no incentive. It should find its 
deepest satisfaction in the fact that 
while, as a result of manifold restric¬ 
tions on initiation and expansion 
of industry, it is permitted to contrb 
butc only 8%of the total national 
incMae (as against 70% in developed 
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countries), It contributes no less than 
60% of the direct and indirect taxes 
collected by the Central Goverment. 

(5) The agricultural sector is politically 
too important to be taxed even 
reasonably ; mounting savage taxation 
should be discreetly reserved for 
urban citizens who have no pf)litical 
lobby worth the name. 

Impoverishing talent and enterprise is a 
political gimmick; eradication of poverty would 
be an economic achievement. You do not 
really need the very expensive outfit of a vast 
Finance Ministry to manage the former ; an 
intelligent school boy can think up the simple 
expedient of imposing staggering rates of 
income-tax and wealth-tax. On the other 
hand, eradication of poverty demands wisdom 
and knowledge, character and dedication, of 
the highest order ; and only the finest of 
governments achieve it, though all political 
parties adopt it as their slogan. 

The Budget will, no doubt, have the effect 
of reducing the disparity between the honest 
rich and the poor. But this object will Ite 
achieved at the cost of vastly increasing the 
number of black-marketers, tax-evaders and 
licence-peddlers. Wc may continue to dream 
of a higher standard of living for the masses, 
but will never manage to under-write onr 
dream in terms of output. Neither the gross 
national product nor the per capita income 
will increase. But by constricting growth 
and aggravating inflation, the Budget will 
definitely increase poverty. There will be a 
sharp rise in the army of the unemployed 
who already number 20 million on a reason¬ 
able estimate. With this year’s Budget one 
can confidently predict that the estimate of 
28 million desperate job-scckers at the end 
of, the Fourth Plan will be substantially 
exceeded by the actual figures. Any Budget 
which on idealogxcal grounds prevents the 


full development of job potential constitutes 
a crime against the nation. 

His further statements are thought 

provoking ; 

It is a truism which will bear repetition 
that in economics tlu'ie are no miracles ; 
there arc only consequences The only way 
of eradicating poverty,—of translating 
“Garibi hatao” info action—is to w'ork more, 
save more, invest more. But this year’s 
Budget offers the strongest possible disincen¬ 
tives to work, to save or to invest. The most 
expensive hobby of Indians is work. Capital 
formation is at the miserably low rate of 12'\, 
of the national income ; and the Budget will 
ensure that the 15";, rate of saving targeted 
in the Fourth Plan will not be achieved. The 
powerful disincentives to saving are the steady 
erosion in the value of the rupee and the 
vertiginous levels of wealth-tax and 
income-tax. 

When the basic instincts of human nature 
and the deep-grained motivations of human 
conduct conic into sharp conflict with man¬ 
made laws, it is the laws which are invariably 
defeated and brought into contempt. Yet 
in the Budget .Speech year after year our 
Government gives expression to the juvenile 
delusion that new laws and more laws are all 
that is needed to make men work mainly,--- 
and at a certain level, wholly —for the benefit 
of the Exchequer. 

The propo.sal for levying income-tax at 
rates going up to 91.15% and wealth-tax at 
rates going up to 8% (plus 7% in the case 
of urban property) virtually amounts to 
annual confisc-ation of income and wealth. 
These proposals make it clear that the Govern¬ 
ment is determined to let public morality die 
in India. Let the citizens observe only the 
Eleventh Commandment : “Thou shall not 
be found out”. 

The implication of 97.75% income-tax is 
that it is more profitable for a citizen at a 
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(i($rtaiit level of income to evade tax on Rs. 
30 than to earn honestly Rs. 1,000. If an 
individual with an income of Rs. 60,000 a 
year, increases it to Rs. 6;00,000 a year by 
dint of sheer hard work, the net additional 
income in his hands after income-tax would 
be only Rs. 23,650. In some democratic 
countries, such rates of income-tax and wealth- 
tax may be struck down by the Court as being 
unconstitutional and as amounting to 
cofiscation of property. 

Prof. Kaldor, a confirmed Socialist, reco¬ 
mmended the lowering of tlie maximum 
marginal rate of taxation on personal income 
to 45% and ol)served ; 

“As it is, these confiscatory tax rates truly 
apply only to a small minority of people 
who cannot avoid their incidence, and 
their long-run effect is bound to be 
wholly pernicious, both in penalising 
the prospects of certain careers which 
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are vital from the national point of view, 
and in tindermining public morality.” 

The speaker wound up his highly interest¬ 
ing speech with the following words of 
sorrow. 

The founding fathers of our Republic 
conceived India as the dwelling of the Spirit 
of Liberty, where social justice would prevail 
and the nation would be enriched by the 
enterprise and labour of its citizens. It is 
the cardinal principle of social justice that 
labour and enterprise should be fairly 
rewarded. -But our fiscal policies make this 
country fit only for blackmarkelers, tax- 
evaders and politicians to live in 

If this year’s Budget is any indication of 
the future patern of the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment, its invisible social cost is sure to be a 
further debasement of the nation’s character, 
debased as it is even now, and a nation with¬ 
out character is a nation without a future. 
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In the June, 1971 issue of Modern Review, 
I said, ‘ Nine of us sped from Tashkent 
to Moscow in a passenger train”. 

There 1 rncnlioncvl Samarkand and 'Fashkent 
of the famous conqueror Taimur Long (or 
Lame), I gave glimpses of Tashkent as I 
saw it in 1922, on my way to Moscow'. I 
also gave glirnp.ses of Tashkent revisited in 
1963, on my way back from Moscow after 
attending the May Day Celebrations there, on 
behalf of H. .M. S. I also mentioned Tashkent 
in 1965, when she play«d a very significant 
role in the history of India. The Indo- 
Pakistan War of 18 days ended in a treaty, 
signed at Tashkent, through the intervention 
and guidance of Soviet Russia. After signing 
the treaty the late i.albahadur Shastri the 
then Prime Minister and Hero of the War 
breathed his last at Tashkent, leaving a sad 
memory for all specially for us Indians. 

Revolutionary Plans in 1922 

But long before 1965, a grandiose revolu¬ 
tionary plan fijr India’s liberation was chalked 
out but it failed in a ludicrous manner. 
While in Tashkent and afterwards, we had 
heard many stories of these attempts and 
afterwards, wc had heard manv stories of 
these attempts and failures, and I feel that I 
should write a few lines about them before 
, starting writing on the tour from Tashkent to 
Moscow and beyond. 


Revolution goes Eastward 

The great Proletariat Revolution in Russia 
took place in November, 1917. It was com¬ 
pleted in about ten days, as described in the 
brilliant book—“Ten days that shook the 
world” written by the world renowned 
American Journalist, John Reed, who lived 
in Russia duririg those fateful and revolu¬ 
tionary days. This raised the hopes of Lenin 
and other Revolutionaries that the Russian 
Revolution would he follow’cd v.-ry soon by 
Revolutions in all the belligerent nations. 
Russia’s unilateral declaration ()f “No Annexa¬ 
tion and no Indcmniiics”, and publishing the 
secret Gzarist treaties and repudiating them 
did cause some flutter, but there was no 
serious attempt at revolution in any other 
country. 

Treaty of Brest Litovsk 

As a matter of fact the war was prolonged 
as a result of the Russian Revolution. The 
Central Powers led by the German war 
machine, presided over by the Kaiser, were 
showing signs of weakening. But the collapse 
of Russia and the Treaty of Brest Litovsk, 
forced on Russia, strengthened the position 
of Germany immensely. Trotsky, who was 
negotiating, refused to .sign the Treaty and 
declared, “No War but No Peace” on those 
humiliating terms. The shrewed and practical 
brain of Lenin, had its way and the treaty was 
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/igncd—to get “a breathing time” for the 
Revolation to organise itself. 

Under the inspiring and far seeing leader¬ 
ship of Lenin, the Russian Revolution was 
organised and Russia was put on a sound 
foundation, but the world Revolution eluded 
him. Even after the disastrous defeat of the 
Uentral Powers led by Germany, followed by 
a still more humiliating treaty imposed by the 
victorious powers on Germany no attempts of 
a revolution on a big scale was attempted. The 
attempts of Bela Kun, in Hungary and in some 
parts of Germany were brilliant, but small and 
short-lived. Still, in 1919, the first Congress 
of Communist International, talked of the 
impending World Revolution, which they saw 
or imagined, was round the corner. This was 
the only hope of the Russian Revolution 
surviving. But things did not move that way. 
In 1920, when the vanguard of the proletariat 
met in Moscow in tnc Second Congress of the 
Communist International, realism had its way. 
Without giving up hope of Proletarian 
Revolutions in adv'anccd countries, it was 
thought prudent not to put all the eggs in one 
basket, but to make alliance with the colonial 
people and fight shoulder to shoulder with 
the Nationalists for their emancipation. The 
graphic expression “the shortest route from 
Moscow to London was through Delhi and 
Cairo”, was freely expressed and believed. 

East seemed Promising 

The first and quick success had been in 
Afghanistan, where Lenin was the first to 
recognise the Government of Amanulla as 
indepenpent of the British. This forced Britain 
also to accept Afghanistan as independent. 
This did not cost a single bullet. Only bold¬ 
ness paid a bumper dividend and gave British 
imperialism a big blow on the head, and 
Britain swallowed it very shrewedly. Soon 
after the Aniecrate of Bukhara was freed from 
the Feudal Lords which had been under the 


Czarist influence. Tashkent had already come 
under the Soviet system. So it was thought 
plausible that with a strong force in Tashkent, 
revolutionary movements in the east, specially 
in India, the crown jcwcll of Britain, could 
be successful in alliance with the revolutionary 
nationalist movement there. In Turkey, 
Mustafa Kemal was fighting valiantly for her 
liberation, not for restoration of the Khilafat 
or of the Ottoman empire, but to build up 
a democratic state. All the help he got 
from Soviet Russia was about 25000 rifles 
and ammunition for the same. And he 
successfully fought the imperialist powers. 
China, under the leadership of Sunyat Sen 
was fighting the imperialists quite successfully. 

Comrade M. N. Roy was chosen the leader 
of this Eastern expedition. He had inspired 
confidence in Lenin and the Communist 
International. Let us hear from the horse's 
mouth, what resources and opportunities he 
got and how he tried to utilise them ( Memo¬ 
ries of M. N. Roy pp 420-422 ). 

“My plan was to raise equip and train such 
an army in Afghanistan. Using the frontier 
territories as the base of operation and with 
the mercenary support of the tribesmen, the 
liberation army would march into India and 
occupy some territory, where a civil Govern¬ 
ment should be established as soon as possible. 
The first proclamation of the revolutionary 
Government would outline a programme of 
social reform to follow national independence. 
It would call upon the people to rise in the 
rear of the enemy, so that tVie Liberation 
Army could advance further and further into 
the country. The appeal should be addressed 
particularly to the industrial and transport 
workers. The entire adult population of the 
Liberated territory would be armed, some 
for defence and others for enlarging the 
Liberation Army. The programme of social 
reform outlined in the proclamation issued 
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on the establishment of the revolutionary 
government would be enforced in the liberated 
territories ; ronserjiiently, the masses would 
enthusiastically support the new regime. 
The concrete pictui e of freedom would have 
a strong appeal to the vast majority ol the 
people, giving them the incentive to strive 
for it. The vested interests throughout the 
land might be opposed to the revolutionary 
implications of natit)nal libera*ion but the 
imperialist power, weakened by tiic conse¬ 
quences of the World War and shaken by a 
popular uprising would not be able to ofl'cr 
any protection to the upper-class minority, 
who would wish to stern the tide of the 
democratic national revolution. 

“I'hc requirciiicnts for implementing the 
plan were obvious ; a stdhcienlly large quan¬ 
tity of arms, Held equipment, training 
pcrsonitel and plenty of money. The last 
item was sanctioned by the Council of 
people's Commissars on lire recommendation 
of the Communist Parly. Several years of 
Civil War having almost exhausted military 
stoics, it took me seriictiine to toiled the 
rest of the rcrpiiremenl.s. In Trotsky’s ah.sence, 
the Deputy Chair/nan of the Kevolutionary 
Military Council, Klansky, took the matter 
in hand and my [tarty was ready to leave 
Moscow soon after the Third Anniv'cisary of 
the October Rcvohrlion. 

“The immediate destination was Tashkent, 
about two thou.sand miles away. A major 
part intervening was occupied by counter¬ 
revolutionary armies until, the previous winter. 
Roving detachments of White Cuards, who 
had taken to banditry, still infested the slepses 
beyond (he L'ral River. They frequently tore 
up the railway line and held up trains to 
plurder. Our party travelled in two trains; 
one composed of twenty-seven 30-ton wagons 
carrying arms (pistols, rifles, machine-guns, 
hand grenades, light artillery, c t c.), adequate 


supplies of ammunition and military stores, 
and field equipment which included several 
wireless receivers and transmitters. The train 
was escorted by two companiess of crack Red 
Army soldiers commanded by a giant. 
While living in the United States as an 
immigrant labourer he had joined the anarcho- 
syndicalist organisation called the Industrial 
W’orkers of the W’orld-the most militant wing 
of the American labour movement. After 
the Revolution, John returned to Russia and 
plunged headlong into the Civil War, But 
he refused to join the Communist Party, 
because he would not compromise the purity 
of his anarchist faith. His loyalty to the 
Revolution and the Soviet regime having been 
proved by heroic deeds during (Hvi! War, John 
rose to positions of trust and responsibility. 
He was admitted to the air force as a 
highly skilled mechanic. He was nearly seven 
feet tall, and proportionately broad. With a 
brooming voice, he was a veritable giant. 

“The other train was composed as follows: 
twcj wagons loaded with money (gold coins, 
bullion and pound and rupee notes ; ten 
wagons carried dismantled aeroplanes and the 
cfjmpleie outfit of an airforce battalion; the 
personnel of the latter and the staff of a military 
training school I ravelled in seven coaches; a 
saloon was attached for my use, A young 
airforce officer was the Commandant of our 
train. He took orders only from me. Our 
train was more heavily guarded. Camouflaged 
machine-guns were posted on the roof of the 
saloon car. The wagons carrying the treasury 
and the aeroplanes were also similarly guard¬ 
ed.” 

The quotation is a bit long but one need 
hardly apologise for it. The resources in 
money and equipment are not figured out 
in rupees or roubles. But it must have been 
at 1 east ten crores of rupees, at a rough 
estimate. 
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Com. M. N. Roy had gone out earlier to 
Indonesia’, Japan, China, Germany etc. for 
arms and money, but he could not get even a 
decimal fraction of what he got now. There 
was also a full batch of expert trainers. It was 
beyond the dream or imagination of Shri M. 
N. Roy himself or any other Indian 
Revolutionary, 

Comrade M. N. Roy was the leader of the 
Central Asian Bureau of the Communist 
International, which had been set uj> in 
Tashkent. Mass upsurges in India, Chirm and 
Turkey must have prompted the leaders of 
C. I, to take this decision and direction. 

Very soon an eastern university was 
established in Tashkent where theoretical 
and military training were being given by 
experts. Indian House (Indosky Doma) was 
established and was the great centre for 
preparing for the Indian Revolution. The story 
r)f internecine fight between Roy Parly and 
Abdul Rub Parly, would fill volumes. 'Phe 
majority of the Indian Revolutionaries who 
were being trained, were Muslim Mahajarcens, 
who had left India and were passing through 
very difficult days in Central Asia. They 
were not ideologically Communist or even 
strong nationalists, but only joined the 
Eastern I University—as the only Port available 
to them, in the stormy weather. From Pan 
Islamist fanatics,some of them turned in to re,al 
Marxist Revolutionaries. It was a vast 
journey to make, but many of them did it. 
The difference between Roy group and 
Berlin group of Revolutionaries, was also a 
very great handicap to get genuine revolu¬ 
tionaries from India for training in Tashkent. 

But the whole plan came to an abrupt 
end. The British Imperialists were very 
astute and they realised the potential danger 
and under the inspiration of Lord Curzon, 
the then Foreign Minister of Britain and a 
faithful watch dog of British Irapetialism, 


an ultimatum was served on Soviet Russia 
that the Military Academy in Tashkent must 
he closed. Soviet Russia was then in the 
midst of economic chaos, and however 
reluctantly had to agree and the whole Revolu¬ 
tionary establishment at Tashkent had to, 
close. The Eastern University for theoretical 
training was transferred to Moscow and 
Military training for Indian Revolutionaries 
had to ceased. Any how, during the 
period of its existence for over one year, the 
achievement was not much, due to interne¬ 
cine quarrels. 

Shri M. N. Roy himself left for Moscow 
and Berlin. Thus ended another revolution¬ 
ary opportunity on a big scale for the propos¬ 
ed revolution. 

One of the main reasons for the failure 
of the attempt, even before it had to be dis¬ 
banded under pressure of the British, was that 
Shri M. N. Roy wanted to manufacture cent 
percent Marxist revolutionaries and was not 
satisfied with mere anti-Britisli revolutionary 
ideology. Before achieving or even attempt¬ 
ing to achieve liberation of India, Roy was 
more eager to assure, that when independence 
came, it should not be led by the Nationalist 
but by the Communists. It was like quarell- 
ing for the head of the goat before the goat 
was slaughtered. Comrade Chinmohan , 
Snehanabis is carrying on some research in this 
direction and I hope he will throw light on 
details of the activities of Indian revolutiona¬ 
ries, working in Tashkent area. It is a pity 
that the attempt at Indian Revolution with its 
base at Tashkent did not succeed, it is more of 
a pity that attempts could not be made with 
all the undreamt of facilities offered by the 
Soviet Government and the Communist Inter¬ 
national. It is however, not unusual or the 
new converts to be more fanatical, in support of 
a new faith* That is, I feel, what happened 
in Tashkent. 
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Baku 

In this connection the first Congress of the 
oppressed peoples of the east held at this time 
at Baku, is also worth mentioning. 'I'lic rich 
oil fields of Baku had been captured tempora¬ 
rily by the British Indian troops, who had 
publicly executed twenty two communist 
leaders on the beach of the Caspian Sea. After 
recaptme of Baku by the Soviets, a movement 
had been started there. The Baku Congress 
was held there as a pro{>aganda demonstra¬ 
tion to enthuse the peoples of the East. M.iM. 
Roy, however was not very entlmsiastie about 
it and called it “Zinoviev circus" and did not 
even attend it, which w'as rather curious, as 
Zinoviev, Radek John Read etc attended, also 
Abani Miikhcrjee. But Mr. Roy started the 
work of the Central .'\siatic Bureau of C. I. 
at Tashkcivt, v\’ith revolutionary dctcrmitia- 
tion. Though the plan ultimately did not 
succeed, it showed die great courage and 
vision of M. N. Roy. Tashkent therefore will 
long remember two Indian names, M. N. Roy 
and Lai Bahadur Shastri. 

When we had reached Tashkent in the end 
of 1922, the India House, which was the 
(Indiisky Doma) scene of so much activity 
and intrigue by Indian Revolutionaries like 
Roy, Miikherjre, Gupta, Zacharia etc. had 
no Indian Revolutionary living there. It is a 
sad episode in ihe long revolutionary struggle 
for India’s independence. So many brains, 
brawn and resources were ready to be used, 
but nothing was even attempted. Ultimately 
Lord Curzon gave the final coup-de-gracc to 
the dreams. 

Fifty years have passed since then but one 
wonders what would have been the result if 
all Indian revolutionaries in Berlin Moscow, 
Tokyo, Washington, Calcutta, Delhi and 
Lahore, could be combined and the resources 
in the hands of M. N. Roy in Tashkent utili¬ 
sed properly. The history of Indian struggle 


for freedom might have been diflerent. But 
there is no use crying over spilt milk. The 
vision of the revolution reaching India, with 
Russian help, enthused both the Moulana and 
myself, inspitc of the fact that the earlier plan 
of Roy did not succeed and was postponed 
( not abandoned ). We wanted to revive it. 

Taskhent to Moscow 

We started for Moscow from Tashkent in 
the first week of December. We were seen off 
by higb Soviet official communist leaders. It 
was a pleasant function. Nine of us were 
given one compartment of eight seats. There 
were two upper berth* also. It was a corridor 
train. Later on we found (hat the corridor 
connected our bogie with several others. That 
is the usual Russian system and the U. S, A. 
system too. 

Tashkent Railway Station was quite big 
and important as trains run fiom here both 
to Moscow the capital of Soviet Russia and to 
Bladivostok in the farthest eastern point of 
Russia and also to Tarmaj on the Afghan 
border. It is not actually on the Moscow- 
Bladivostok direct line. It is in fact the 
Southern apex of the Ry. Trianglc-Tashkent, 
Moscow, Bladivostok. 

We thought the journey of 4000 miles or 
6000 Kilometres wouUl take us 5 or 6 days, 
but it actually look us two weeks. The speed 
was low and baitings at stations were abnor¬ 
mal. However, it was post revolutionary 
period and the Railw’ays were being repaired 
bit by bit. 

We nine sat comfortably in our eight seats. 
According to Indian practice ten could sit, if 
not 12. Many people had no seats at all and 
were standing, or sitting or even sleeping in 
the crowded corridors, making it almost 
impossible to wade through them, to the 
bathrooms as each one of them had big 
bundles of clpthes and other belongings slung 
on their shoulders in the time-old Eastern oi* 
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Asian ^tyle. They reacmblcd the peasants of 
any part of India. Their clothes were dirty 
and smelling strongly, but we were more 
fortunate to sit comfortably in our compart¬ 
ment and also to sleep or relax comfortably 
by turn on the 2 bunks. In the other compart¬ 
ments there were 10 or 12 or 14 sitting on the 
benches and five or six sitting on the floor and 
there were several women with children. The 
corridors accommodated many more and we 
felt indeed lucky that we had some sort of 
reservation and no one encroached on our 
compartment. 

The worst discomfort was the extreme 
cold. The doors and glass windows were 
double, the outer one was to keep the cold oil' 
and the air in between the two doors or 
windows acted as the non-conductor cushion 
against cold. The other windows were all 
white with frost accumulating on them and 
)his making them absolutely opaque. But the 
difficulty was that in many places the doors 
and specially the windows were broken and 
through the holes the chilling cold wind would 
blow in and freeze us, though vve were fully 
dressed, with sweaters, pull-overs, mnfflera, 
monkey caps and overcoats. We tried to plug 
the holes with scrap papers of or torn cloth, 
but they would often fall off bringing in gusts 
of chilly wind, till we succeed in plugging 
them off again. 

The steam engine at last started with the 
long train after due whistles by the Guard 
and the Driver. 1 was glad to sec that each 
bogie had a commandant or conductor guard 
in Indian parlance, but poor fellow, he could 
hardly move and we were made cognisant of 
his presence only at every station, where the 
train halted and he was the first to get down 
and last to get in. His usual task is to note 
how many arc to get down at any station 
and help them to do so and also to admit 
the requisite number. But in our case all the 


scats were filled and over filled and the 
Commandant had the most difficult task of 
saying no to all the would-be passengers, 
who had been waiting at the stations for 
hours, if not days together. The Comman> 
dant used his absolute discretion in the case 
of sick or old people or women with children 
and squeezed them in, anyhow. The effect of 
the Revolution and counter Revolution and 
dislocation of transport were being looked 
into and corrected gradually. The Army 
trains aud the food trains had priority and 
all passengers were discouraged from trave¬ 
lling unless absolutely urgent and essential. 

The train moved on-wards to Moscow 
and I felt that with every revolution of the 
wheels of our bogies, we were nearing Moscow, 
the Centre of World Revolution. 

The days were short, about 8 hours and 
night 16 hours, in Tashkent and as we 
approached Moscow the days became shorter 
and shorter and near Moscow it W'as only 2 
hours day and 22 hours night. We reached 
Moscow on the 24th day of December. But 
whether day or night we could sec nothing but 
snow,snow and snow. The whole country seemed 
to be draped in a white sheet. The houses 
were also covered with snow all over. The 
fields were covered with deep snow with seeds 
of wheat, barley etc. sown underneath. When 
the snow would melt after 6 to 8 months, the 
seeds would germinate and green fields would 
emerge. The leafless trees stood, all white 
with snow and sometimes with beautiful 
geometrical and fantastic icicles, hanging 
from their branches and waving in the air 
and sometimes dropping in the ocean of snow 
below. 

We were going to see Red Moscow' but as 
we approached Moscow, it was more and 
more white ! 

We could have glimpses of the outside 
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world only at the stations, which were Few 
aftd far between, when the carriajyc doors 
were compulsorily opened. But soon there 
was no desire to look at the white sheet 
spread from Tashkent to Moscow. 

Some people warned that looking cons¬ 
tantly at white snow, might even injure the eye. 
I had no dark glasses and one could hardly 
keep one’s eyes closed to avoid the sight of 
white snow- The windows in the corridors 
were not double and one could make a hole 
in the frost on il>e glass window by blowing 
hot wind from the mouth which wotdd melt 
the snow and the transparent glass would then 
allow one to look at the outside world of snow 
covered fields, trees and houses. But unless you 
continue to blow hot air, the hole becomes 
blurred and loose its transparency in 2/3 
minute.*'. I too tried this game sometimes. 
Fourlcca days arc really a very long time to 
spend crammed into a small camparttnent. 

We did not see many cattle or sheep or 
chicken from the train. They must have been 
in the sheds. I'hosc outside, were all white 
Avearing a coating of snow. There were 
neither any birds chirping in the tree.s except 
the inevitable crows, but they also were only 
seeking food and not cawing in the usual 
aggressive tone but in a subdued manner. 
Due to the snow falling on them even the 
crows looked white. 

Food. 

Food was available from hawkers, nice hot 
and cheap too. Clhops, cutlets, fruits and also 
tea. Hawkers were mostly women some with 
babies slung on their backs. 

T«a from Engine. 

There is a very welcome .system in Russian 
railways of supplying hot water fiom the boiler 
of the engine through a tap. Any passenger 
can get hot water farm the tap and make his 
own tea. This tap is open twenty-four hours 
and whenever the train stops, people rush with 


their pots to collect hot water. This system 
is uniciuc in Russia and very useful for the 
passengers. In India, it is unnecessary, as 
tea can be bought at every important station. I 
don’t know whether the old and very useful 
system of supplying hot water from the engine 
is still in vogue in_Russia. In 1%3 when 1 went 
again to Russia, I travelled by planes or 
Motor cars and hardly travelled by train—I did 
not see whether the system of supplying hot 
water from the Engine which was so useful in 
1922 was still in vogue in 1963. 

Aral Sea. 

Our next impo.itant liah was at Aral Sea 
Station. Aial is really a lake, but because it is 
huge,is called a .Sea by courtesy. Amu Daria, 
rising from the HinduKush, traversing Afghani¬ 
stan and Uzbekistan falls in the Aral Sea in the 
South. VVe had followed this river from the 
source up to Patakesar and even journeyed by 
boat in her for a few days- The other river 
Syr Daria also falls in the AralSca. The Ry.Sta¬ 
tion is near where Syr Daria falls into the Aral. 
There I had the staisfaction of eating fried fish 
of the Aral Sea. Others in the group, suspec¬ 
ted it was not fish but bacon as the bones had 
been seperated. After tasting myself I 
challenged them to prove it was not fish, bones 
or no bones. As a Bengalee, I claimed that I 
knew fish no less than any person. My claim 
was conceded and after that most of the 
others of the group also tasted Aral fish. 

Urai Station. 

Another impoitant halt was at Ural Moun¬ 
tain Station named then Orrernbury. This is 
the dividing line between European and Asiatic 
Rus-sia, When we reached this station, we 
had crossed Asia and reached Europe. There 
was whoever no diflfcrence in the land and 
surrounding at all betwcce European and 
Asiatic Russia. Some of us felt that we had at 
last reached Europe. ’ Even if we returned to 
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India from there we could claim, we were 
"Europe Returned,” not B. N. G. S. (Bilet Na 
Gie Sahib). 

Volga Mata. 

Where we stopped after that caused some 
emotional upheaval in us.fWe were at Samara 
on the bank of Volga Mat. The train crosses 
the River Volga here. As the Ganga is to the 


Indians, full of historical memories and we 
call her mother Canga, so is the Volga Mother 
Volga to the Russians. From Bukhara, Uzbe* 
kistaij,^ Turkomanislan we were then in real 
Russia, where most of the Russian intellectuals 
were born brought up for long years and 
and drew their inspiration from ' Volga Mat 
(mother) and the surrounding countryside. 


TEACHING ENGLISH IN ENGINEERING COLLEGES- 
THE PROBLEMS AND SOME POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 

RAVI S. VARMA 


English is an important language and for 
historical reasons it is the only international 
foreign language that we have been studying 
constantly for the last hundred and fifty 
years. Most of the scientific and technical 
literature is available in English only and our 
young engineers need a sound knowledge of 
this language. In this paper I have tried to 
sum up the present position of English teaching 
in our engineering colleges and after sugges¬ 
ting certain norms have ventured a few sugges¬ 
tions to attain these norms. 

There was a time when syllabuses for 
engineering colleges did not include courses 
in humanities. The syllabus-makers were not 
anti-humanities but they felt that wasting time 
on such courses was not of any use. They 
devoted all the available time to the teaching 
of the science and technical subjects which had 
an apparent and direct bearing on the courses 
aimed at training engineers. It was presumed 
that the student possessed sufficient 
knqwjMge of d^oguage and other relevant 


subjects necessary to pursue his studies in an 
engineering college. They were right also, to 
some extent, in so presuming, for in those 
days the medium of instruction for higher 
secendary and intermediate classes was English 
and the standard of English Wiis fairly high. 
Students, when they entered un engineering 
college had studied English for 9 to 10 years 
and this equipped them well for study in the 
engineering college. The students possessed 
fairly efficient language-skills and therefore, the 
syllabus.makers did not feel it necessary to 
give additional coaching in English and the 
time so saved was devoted to other discipline. 
Humanities and English did not find a place 
on the curriculum of an engineering college. 

But with the passage of time a change 
became perceptible. English fell from the 
high status it had enjoyed during pre-indepen- 
dcnce days and was given a subordinate posi¬ 
tion in the syllabus of a higher secondary school 
and an intermediate college. In some states 
it was made an optional subject and in others 
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the courses were drastically reduced. Now 
English was taught only for 6 or 1 years and its 
standared soon began to deteriorate. Out of 
our misplaced zeal for raising up Indian 
languages wc did positive harm to the study of 
English language, with the result that after 
passing the flighcr Secondary or intermediate 
examination an average student had only 
rudirnnilary knuwlegde of English so that he 
could not easily grasp what was taught in the 
engineering college for there the medium of 
instruction comimied to be English. This 
caused fiustratiou among llie students who 
failed or secured poor marks in their examina¬ 
tions because of their insuflicicnt knowledge of 
English or faulty expression or both. Teaching 
ceased to be effective and interesting and 
much of the effort on the part of the teachers 
seemed if) go waste. 

When tlic first flush of enthusiasm for the 
national languages in llic wake of newly won 
independence had settled down a little it was 
realized that English could not be so lightly 
deposed without serious consequences to 
the progress of the country, which 
wa 3 the prime concern at that time. 
Importance of English as a language 
was realized and efforts were made to re* 
instal it in its former place. But it was 
difficult to give it the same place in the higher 
secondary schools or intermediate colleges 
from where it had been banished with great 
jubilation. So, for higher studies and improve¬ 
ment of standards of education in the country 
English was introduced in the technical 
colleges where formerly il had not been 
considered at all necessary. 

At present, in all the technical colleges 
courses in English are given for one or two 
years. Naturally, English Literature has no 
place there and emphasis is laid on language 
for it is as a vehicle of our thoughts and ideas 
tuid as a. medium of expeesstion that we need 
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English and not for the enjoyment of its vast 
literature which was once studied for its own 
sake. 

Curriculum in an Engineierng College : 

As we all know the medium of instruction 
ill teclinical colleges for years to come will 
remain English and English alone, so English 
has been made a compulsory subject of study 
in these colleges, I'he aim of the courses in 
English is to increase proficiency in the 
language so that students can easily compre¬ 
hend what they read in books and journals 
and express themselves in lorrecl, simple and 
effective English. 

Whatever be the branch one studies in a 
technical College, the aim is “communication” 
and efficient use of language is a sine qua non 
of effective communication. An engineer 
receives instructions and information from 
his superiors and passes them on to the techni¬ 
cians and other junior staff working under 
him. Now the regional language is necessarily 
used when dealing with the illiterate or semi¬ 
literate technicians or labour but communi¬ 
cation with his cquab or superiors who may 
not belong to the same state with the same 
language is possible only through English. 
And if a young engineer does not possess a 
good knowledge of English and his under¬ 
standing of it is even slightly deficient,wc know 
what serious consequences it may lead to in 
an industry or factory or a large-scale 
construction project. So the most significant 
trend in inctiiods of teaching English as a 
second language may well prove to be the 
attempt to assign to communication its proper 
role in the class room. Decoding thoughts 
from words and sounds may be easier but it 
is not enough, wc must lay equal or rather 
more emphasis on communicative activities for 
communication is always accompanied by 
understanding and that is what we oehd today; 

M<9re tsanlitOilatlcHa, of lahgtipga which receim 
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so much importatice under the structural 
approach is not enough ; it needs to be 
supplemented with communication. 

So the course in an Engineering College 
aims at developing these two skills—mani¬ 
pulation and communication and hence the 
items to be taught include prose passages in 
current English, including fiction, biographies, 
technical writing etc. Poetry cannot easily 
be used for leaching language so it has no 
place in the curriculum. I am of the opinion 
that not only poetry but all literature is to be 
enjoyed ; it cannot be taught in the class 
room. Literature is not knowledge and 
forced labour on it is an artificial product of 
examination. Although literature cannot 
be used for language teaching work it 
certainly presents the best specimens of the 
use of language by masters. Literature 
provides the best solution for the problem 
of contexlualization of the speech to be 
learned. By arousing interest it encourages 
the habit of reading, so important for getting 
experience of a language. But care should 
be taken that the pieces arc not very difficult 
and reading can proceed with a fair degree 
of fluency. Specially prepared material is 
very useful and effective in the earlier stages. 
This underlines the need for such specially 
prepared textbooks for technical students. 

A technical student needs English to put 
through his plans and thoughts and ideas 
and not necessarily his .sentiments and 
emotions. For this the courses must be 
practical, that is he should be given training in 
that kind of writing which he is supposed to 
do in his later life. What I mean is ; he 
should be given training and practice in 
writing scientific expositions, technical reports, 
reviews of technical articles and books, 
inspection reports etc. These items should 
find place in his syllabus rather than writing 
Mt»ys or short stories, or appreciation of 
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poetry or critical cvalution of a play—things 
which require very deep understanding of 
the language and are ordinarily beyond the 
ken of a student of technology. He must 
be exposed to passages of this kind alone and 
if he feels any need any time he may for 
pleasure’s sake read poetry or drama or 
whatever he likes. 

Besides giving practice in the MTiltcn form 
of the language we must also devote some 
time to teaching it.s pronunciation. Children 
learn pronunciation automatically but once 
they have crossed the pre.school age mere 
hearing t)f a foreign language docs not result 
ill good pronunciation. The fact that langu¬ 
age essentially is spoken language, that the 
written form even at its best is an imperfect 
representation should not be lost sight of and 
attempts must be made at teaching pronun¬ 
ciation. Improvement of pronunciation 
through hearing and speaking results in 
improved memory. 

It is a sad fact that in our teacliing of English 
no serious or conscious effort is made at 
teaching pronunciation and the result is that 
very often our students make grave mistakes 
and fail to be understootl (njtslde their own 
state. One of the reasons for this deficiency 
is that in the early stages when a sfudent 
begins learning English in school he has the 
model pronunciation from h’s teacher. 
Unfortunately in most of our schools the 
English teacher is not properly trained and 
his pronunciation suffers from regional 
peculiarities and his persona) idiosyncrasies. 
The young student has an unshakable faith 
in the correctness of his teacher and at that 
impressionable age blindly copies his pronun¬ 
ciation with the result tliat misprontinciations 
become firmly fixed in his memory. In the 
later stages one has to struggle hard to get 
rid of these wrong habits of pronunciation. 
Hence the necessity of teaching pronunciation 
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so that an all-India level of intelligibility may 
be evolved. 

English is an important international 
language. So, we by necessity, have to aim 
at international intelligibility. Otherwise 
our speech will cause ambiguity and we may 
be misinterpreted. 

Teaching pronunciation is diihcult but it 
has to be taught for full mastery of the 
language. A special pronunciation course 
must be devised for students as also the 
language teachers. Such a course must 
concentrate on the elements which arc missing 
in the student’s mother tongue ; for the rest 
he can be left to transfer the sounds of his 
native language to English. Those elements 
and patterns that differ structurally from the 
first language and represent a more complex 
system arc leal problems. For Indian 
students stress, rhythm and intonation patterns 
constitute the main problem for the word 
pronunciation can be mastered with little 
effort. Practice should be given in this area 
and constant efforts should be made to master 
them. Practice is also essential for the 
formation of new pronunciation habits to a 
high degree of automacity with attention on 

the message, on communication and not on 
the sounds themselves. 

The realization of the importance of teach¬ 
ing pronunciation of fhiglish naturally draws 
our attention to the technological aids which 
are a major force today. The Language 
Laboratory occupies the most prominent place 
among these technological aids. The Language 
Lab is not a substitute for a teacher ; it only 
takes away the drudgery of drill and leaves 
the teacher free to devote his time to more 
intellectual activities. For using the lab 
efficiently as an aid, the teacher must be 
properly trained to put the new equipment 
and techniques to good use, The lab only 
increases the effectiveness of good teachers ; 
even those teachers who have not achieved 


complete native pronunciation can handle a 
pronunciation class efficiently. The lab 
provides good models of the speech of the 
target language for imitation and manipula¬ 
tion by the students. The lab lessons must be 
interesting and need careful preparation in 
accordance with the need of the students for 
whom they arc meant. 

We need not go into more details about a 
language lab because a language lab is so 
costly that only a few institutions in the 
country can afford to have it. Wc in our 
institution have made a modest attempt but 
it is still far from perfect. The paucity of 
funds is the most intractable difficulty in 
planning a language lab. However, we give 
lessons in Spoken English to our second year 
students and make use of tJie apparatus we 
possess. Personally, I feel an enthusiastic 
teacher can teach pronunciation well even 
without the complex equipment of a lab only 
if he has a desire to do so. A good pronounc¬ 
ing dictionary is enough for the purpose. It 
may be supplemented with a few recordings. 

The question whether to retain English or 
to discard it altogether from our colleges and 
universities has been long debated and the 
verdict of the Government of India has been 
that English can be and must be retained as a 
‘library language’. The phrase ‘library 
language’, although very vague has thrown 
cold water on the enthusia.sm for learning and 
teaching English. It has accelerated the pace 
of falling standards of English and consequent¬ 
ly of education as a whole. 

By library language we mean a language of 
which we possess only reading comprehension* 
It is not expected that we should use it in our 
day to day conversation or as a vehicle of 
self-expression. This passive understanding 
of a language is not enough, yet let us sec if 
we have seriously attempted even to .achieve 
this reading comprehension of English. 
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The linguists point out that learning a 
writing system differs basically from learning 
to speak or understand a language. Robert 
Lado says, “Learning to speak and understand 
means learning the language, whereas reading 
and writing imply that the language is known 
and that we are learning a graphic representa¬ 
tion of it.” Writing as a rule should follow 
reading and speaking. It is something of a 
contradiction to leach writing before the 
student knows the patterns he is to write. To 
read is to grasp language patterns from their 
written representation. In a second language 
reading is usually taught to students who are 
already literate in the source language. Only 
spoken expression shows the full into nation, 
stres, juncture and consonent and vowel sys¬ 
tems of a language. Spoken utterances express 
the language code fully and completely. 

By the time a student enters the technical 
College he is familiar with the association 
between the sounds of the spoken sentence and 
the visual symbols which represent it on paper; 
he has also developed recognition of these 
visual symbols as conveying meaning. Now' 
in an engineering college w'e must concentrate 
on speed and understanding. By arousing 
the pupil’s intcre.st in wdiat they read wc can 
encourage them to read quickly and silently. 
But reading faster is not enough in itself, wc 
must also understand thoroughly what we read. 
Some texts require only superficial under¬ 
standing, but for the purposes for which we 
use English in our country we need to under¬ 
stand it more profoundly. Elliott has disting¬ 
uished three types of understanding. The first 
is imaginative understanding. It is essential 
for the enjoyment of literature but a scientist 
also needs it when he reads an account of an 
experiment, a process or a theory. The 
second type is precise understanding. It 
enables the reader to understand the exact 
meaning of a descriptive word or sentence, to 


know exactly what is being said in a scierttiBc" 
book or journal, to comprehend accurately the , 
text, the whole text and nothing but the text:,. 
A third type is practical understanding. Thik. 
is important for the mechanic and the techni¬ 
cian who have to follow instructions issued by 
the manufacturers of various machines etc. 
These three types are simple diflPerenl applica¬ 
tions of the same ability and we need all at 
different levels. 

(j'nfortunalely no conscious effort is being 
made in our colleges to improve reading' skills 
of students. Drills must be prescribed for 
reading faster for the time at the disposal of . 
the student is less and he has to do a lot of 
reading. In our college we tried the follow¬ 
ing method with this end in view. We took 
our first year students to the library and asked 
them to select one book each on any topic 
they liked. Then we gave them the choice of 
selecting a lesson and asked them to read it as 
fast as they could and after finishing it to write 
down what they had been able to comprehend. 
Most of the students showed very good results 
and they not only developed the habit of 
reading faster but also of comprehending it 
and putting it down in writing. It improved 
thrir skill in writing of summaries as also in 
note faking which is so vital a part in all our 
reading. But this method can be applied in 
a small tutorial class of say 15 to 16 students' 
and a vvell-cquipped library with facilities.for 
conducting such a class there. For classroom 
use Dr. Edward Fty’s book ‘Reading Faster* 
provides good exercises. 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have tried 
to sum up the aim of teaching English in our 
engineering colleges and the various skills we 
attempt to develop in our would-be engineers 
and technologists. I would like to conclude 
this paper with a few remarks about the selec¬ 
tion of text books for use in the classroom. 
What Palmer wrote fifty years ago regarding 
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the text book still holds true. He wrote, “If 
we asked a hundred different English teachers 
to design what each considered an ideal course 
or textbook, the result at the present day 
would certainly be a hundred different 
courses. They would differ in every conceiv¬ 
able way ; most of them would differ from the 
others fundamentally.’’ He hoped that in 
some distant future the answer to our request 
might take the form of u hundred manuscripts, 
all essentially the same and differing only in 

non-essential details.but the situation after 

fifty years remains the same for the art of 
language teaching is always in a tlux. Wc 
cannot stop and say, “This is the final course 
or the final method’’ and have further research 
in the field. The day to day experience reveals 
newer problems and wc are made to think 
afresh applying the old principles and sugges¬ 
ting suitable modifications. And the quest 

continues til! today. 

The attempts worth considering arc “Le.ar- 
ning Through English” published by the 
Poona University, Poona, “Language through 
Literature” prepared by th" Ccniia! Institute 
of English, Hyderabad and "Literature in 
English” published by MrGraw Hill Book 
Co. All tiiese three selections arc language- 


oriented and incorporate the results of the 
latest research on the subject. They present 
good specimens of current English for almost 
all the pieces have been taken from twentieth 
century prose. The last mentioned selection is 
significant as it gives examples of English as it 
is written by non-native speakers of the lan¬ 
guage besides those of the native speakers. 

With little ingenuity anyone of these text¬ 
books can be suitably used in the class room. 
Ultimately much depends on how a book is 
used and here the human factor counts more 
than anything else. Hence the need for 
language—original courses at the M.A. level 
and special training for our English teachers. 

♦Prator, C. H. : English as a Second 
Language : 'Peaching (in Overseas, 

January, 1964). 

*Pattison, B. ; 'Plie Teaching of Litera¬ 
ture (English Language Teaching XVII, 
p. 62. 1963). 

•■“Lado, Robert : Language Teaching 
p.76. 

♦Palmer, H. E., The Principles of l.anga- 
age Study, p. 35. 

♦Elliott, A. V. P. : 'file Reading Lesson 

in English Language Teaching XVII 
(1962) p. 16. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Chittajayce Chittaranjan by Dr. Naresh 
Chandra Ghosc, Published by Jayasree Praka- 
han, 251 A/32, Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose 
Road, Calcutta-47. Price Rs, 20/- Complett 
in 596 pages. 

The v/ant of a comprehensive biography of 
Deshabandhu Chittaranjan has been very 
keenly felt by thousands of our countrymen, 
who have even today dearly cherished in their 
bosoms the loving memory of the great son of 
mother India, who fought valiantly all through 
his life for the liberation of the country. 

We have no doubt that this magnum 
volume will be very warmly received and will 
be fondly preserved in academical institutions 
and public libraries as it has been a splendid 
publication and as such it will be of invalua¬ 
ble service to the people of the country, 
particularly in these days of deepening darkness 
when they are at a cross road, in despair and 
confusion. This most worthy and useful book 
must have been the outcome of years of 
untiring labotir, unflagging devotion and 
diligence. Full of highly interesting and 
glaring facts and phenomena, collected from 
very old records and documents, many of 


which arc still unknown, this mammoth 
volume, unique in all respects, has been highly 
informative, educative and will serve splen¬ 
didly as a book of reference. 

In his work, Dr. Nares Chandra Ghosc has 
presented a highly impressive lively and vivid 
account of the most eventful and glorious life 
and great activities of the illustrious patriot. 
From start to finish the volume has been 
characterised by detailed biographical data, 
historical references and apt quotations. 

Memorable student life of Chittaranjan in 
England, his meteoric rise in the realm of law 
and the historic days when he flung himself 
head long in freedom movement, have been 
most ably and passionately drawn so as to 
bring out the cmirc man in his full splendour 
and glories. 

An attractive album consisting of as many 
as twenlyfour very rare photographs depicting 
the various phases of the great life has 
immensely enhanced the value of this most 
commendable publication. 

Dr. Ghose certainly deserves the sincere 
congratulations and grateful thanks of his 
countrymen. G. S. 



Indian and Foreign Periodicals 


C. R. Speaks on Limits to Power of 
Majorities 

C. Rajagopalachari can be considered to 
be now the grand old roan of Indian Politics. 
His views thcrefere on the dangers of allowing 
parliamentary majorities tf) do what they like 
with the basic principles of the constitution, 
should be well worth noting down by all who 
have the franchise in India and, arc thus,res- 
ponsible for maintaining the fundamental 
guarantees to our rights of citizenship. We 
quote below from his article published in the 
Swarajya of June 26, 1971 

It is gratifying to note that the Prime 
Minister has not been hustled into ‘recogniz¬ 
ing’ Bangla Desh by popular emotional 
appeals. Such recognition would be an open 
deciaratiQii of war against Pakistan and the 
Prime Minister has rightly realized the gravity 
of sych a step and abstained from it so far. I 
hope the Prime Minister will show the same 
wisdom and circumspection as in the Bangla 
Desh affair in respect of the pressure brought 
to bear upon her to have the Constitution 
amended, using her present majority in Parlia¬ 
ment and elsewhere for that purpose. 

The majorities the Prime Minister secured 
in Parliament and elsewhere have been with 
fairly adequate reason questioned as being the 
result of the employment of illegitimate means. 
But apart from that question the PM should 
remember that the best and wisest of our 
publicists met in a Constituent Assembly 22 
years ago soon after our attainment of political 
freedom and solemnly adopted the Cottstitu- 
tion including most conspicuously the guarantee 
of certain fundamental rights conferred on the 
citizens as against the State. I hesc rights 


were guaranteed by a unanimous vote of the 
Constituent Assembly. It would be unwise on 
the part of the Prime Minister to declare war 
against this Constitution and the rights 
inscribed therein merely on the strength of 
the majority she has secured in Parliament. 
I hope and trust that at the present juncture 
of our affairs the PM will not launch a battle 
against the Constitution. The people of India 
want these rights to be preserved intact, not* 
withstanding that certain groups desire to 
disturb those guarantees. 

The protection of religious minorities has 
been safeguarded in the Constitution and all 
these sections of the nation would resist any 
annulment or reduction or danger of such 
annulment or reduction as a result of any 
constitutional amendment pushed through by 
a more superiority of numbers that the PM 
can muster in Parliament. 

I'hc Supreme Court has interpreted these 
guarantees and restricted the power of Parlia¬ 
ment to amend such guarantees. I’he decision 
of the Supreme Court in tlic Golaknath case 
should not be touched. It should be left to 
be the law in respect of the matter and Parlia¬ 
mentary majorities should not be vested with 
power to do away with the Supreme Court 
decision. Every seasoned publicist in India 
desires that tlie present state of affairs, wherein 
no one knows what each party stands for and 
everybody stands for everything, should be 
replaced by a clearly understood polarization 
of politiciil attitudes. 

The Congress organization has no doubt 
been weakened by the split in it and by reason 
of the assumption by the Prime Minister of 
supreme office with her declared intentions. 


14 
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The drift of the Congress (O), if not checked 
in time by an active and vigorous attitude, is 
likely to end in the Congress (O) disappearing 
from current politics and lapsing into mere 
history and the personalities associated with it 
will go into obscurity. Notwithstanding the 
damage caused to the image of the Congress, 
if the Congress (O) stands firmly for the 
defence of the Constitution as it was solemnly 
framed when we started on the road to full 
freedom, and declares its firm opposition to 
any attempt no the part of the present 
Central Covernment to do away with or 
reduce the fundamental rights inscribed in it 
the nation will give powerful support to that 
defence. We cannot guess now what form 
such support will take if the Prime Minister 
persists in her projected battle. The Prime 
Minister should realize the gravity of the 
situation and abstain from inviting such a 
conflict. The defence of the Constitution and 
of the fundameutal rights inscriljed therein 
will enable the Old Congress to revive and 
recover from its present damaged image. 
Otherwise its survival is doubtful. A clear 
polarization with reference to the basic law of 
the land will be welcomed by all the democra¬ 
tic parties and a new atmosphere wiil replace 
the present stupefied psychology of drift. 

[Tht Congress (0) Working Committee has 
adopted a resolution Just the contrary of what I 
have advised in my article. The Congress (0) 
seeks to out-herod the Indira Congress which pre¬ 
vents any polarization. The Congress (0) Working 
Committee wants the Constitution so to be 
amended as to negative the Supreme Court*s 
decision In the Golaknath cose.] 

Egypt and Israel 

' T*he Arabs and the Jews had remained 
mentally at war in spite of ‘'cease fire” agree¬ 
ments and occasional talks of establishing 
conditions of peace. The recent moves made 
by the UAR have inspired reactions in Israel 


which are well summarised in the following 
excerpts which we have made from the 
Jewish Frontier. 

According to diplomatic sources, the United 
Arab Republic has informed Dr. Jarring that 
U will sign a peace “agreement” with Israel, 
not a treaty, if Israel withdraws from all 
occupied Arab territory and meets its views 
on a just solution of the Arab refugee pro¬ 
blem. This readiness is certainly a step 
forward from the position taken by the Arab 
states at the Khartoum Conference on 
September 1, 1967, when they adopted their 
rigid formula of “no peace, no negotiations, 
no recognition.” It also marks an advance 
on previous answers made by Arab repre¬ 
sentatives of Dr. Jarring in which they spoke 
of “peace in the region” rather than of peace 
with Israel, and markedly omitted naming 
Israel in their encomia of the independence 
and territorial integrity of all states of the 
region. This studied , vagueness in docu¬ 
ments seeking to clarify peace terms was hardly 
reassuring to Israel who is all too familiar 
with the Arab refusal to recognize her 
legitimacy as a state in the Middle East. 
Consequently an explicit statement of re¬ 
cognition of Israel as well as a declared 
readiness by the Egyptain government to 
conclude a peace agreement must be viewed 
as an advance. 

However, jubilee is premature.' Although 
Egypt has finally used the banned words, 
“peace agreement” and “Israel” in conjunc¬ 
tion with each other, there is no indication 
that it has abated one jot of its demands for 
the total withdrawal of Israeli force. Israel, 
on the other hand, insists with equal vehe¬ 
mence that the implementation of Security 
Council Resolution 242 calls for withdrawal 
to “secure, recognized and agreed boundaries 
to be determined in the peace agreement.” 
A theoretical peace agreemmt without agree 
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inent on 'actual borders is meaningless. 
Once a willingness to make peace has been 
expressed, the borders can be defined through 
negotiation. Instant withdrawal eannot 
precede such negotiation, a process which 
in view of the variety of problems on each 
border is likely to be difficult and prolonged. 

Israel’s insistence is understandable. Less 
than two weeks before Egypt informed 
Ambassador Jarring that its government would 
sign a peace agreement with Israel provided 
Arab conditions were met, President Sadat, 
addressing the Egyptian National Council 
on February 4, 1971, reaffirmed the familiar 
Arab demand for withdrawal back to the 1967 
borders. Such withdrawal, he added, would 
be foiled by “the realization of the rights of 
Palestinian people.” In Arab parlauce such 
“realization” has till now been a transparent 
euphemism for the destruction of Israel. 
In other words, as recently as February 4th 
the official position of Egypt was still the 
well-publicized Arab strategy whose two 
stages were : first, the eradication of the 
“aggression” of 1967 through Israel’s return 
to the pre-June pre-war borders ; and 
secondly, the liquidation of Israel by the 
Palestinians. 

The same variety of supposed new 
Egyptian flexibility may l>e noted in regard 
to the opening of the Suez Canal. In what 
President Sadat described as a “new Egyptian 
initiative” he proposed that Israeli forces 
withdraw from the eastern bank of the Canal. 
Then Egypt would be ready “to begin at 
once with the clearing of the bed of the Suez 
Canal and its re-opening to international 
navigation and the service of the world 
economy.” There is unfortunately no clear 
statement that Israel’s right to use the Canal 
is included under the general term of interna¬ 
tional shipping.” 

Obviously Israel will not accede to a 
pariah role on the Canal, nor will she 


quixotically facilitate easier passage for foe 
and friend through the international waterway 
unless she receives assurances that her ships 
will not be barred. An Egyptian initiative 
predicated on the assumption that interna¬ 
tional rights do not extend to Israel is hardly 
a peace move. Similarly, an offer to sign 
a peace without coming to grips with any 
of the issues which have kept the Middle 
East pot boiling for over two decades is little 
more than nominal. The substantive, 
genuine issues must be faced. These are 
defensible borders and the status of the refu¬ 
gees. 

Tlte mere utterance of the word “peace 
is not likely to be viewed as a staggering 
concession by Israel. True, it is more hope¬ 
ful than the constant reiteration of blood¬ 
curdling threats of extermination, but it is 
not in itself a magic formula for a new era. 
President Sadat and Egyptian Foreign 
Minister, Mahoud Riad, having brought 
themselves to utter the forbidden syllables, 
make no secret of the fact that they now 
expect the United States to secure equivalent 
concessions from Israel. Since Israel has been 
offering to talk peace for tlie past three years 
she will probably feel that the parties arc at 
last even on this score, and will insist on 
hammering out real concessions on both sides. 
•\n undivided Jerusalem, the fortified ridge 
on the Golan Heights, the status of the West 
Bank and the Palestinians, defensible boun¬ 
daries in the Sinai Desert, three times a stag¬ 
ing ground for Egyptian attack—all these 
present problems whose solution will require 
the best minds and the best will of Arab and 
Jew. The imposition of a presto settlement 
whose terms ignore tlie basic causes of the 
conflict would lead nowhere. 

A Pole Looks at Barauni 

Jerzy Chocilawski, writing in Polish Facts 
On File says ; 
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Wc set out at dawn from V^aranasi, driving 
for many hours across the endless succession of 
villages in Bihar crowded and gray with dust, 
as though there had never been any rain there. 

In this bucolic landscape the 105 meter 
chimney of the Barauni power plant suddenly 
appeared before us, on an open, treeless 
expanse, like a surrealistic exclamation mark. 

It was already late, too late to have a closer 
look at things; this we would do on the 
following day. For the time being we enjoyed 
meeting the twenty Poles w'ho live here or il 
one considers whole families, even twice as 
many. The engineers Waclaw Bury (head of 
the Polish supervising team), Stanislaw Pasz- 
czela (chid engineer) and Bronislaw Stclm- 
aszak (representative of the CEKOP foreign 
trade enterprise) tell us about Bihar. They 
mention the terrible starvation that in 
1966-07 afllictcd that state, one of the most 
densely populated iii India (56 million inhabit¬ 
ants). This starvation was caused by drought 
which sounds like a paradox, since the Ganges 
River and its many tributaries flow in Bihar 
and the soil here is one of the most fertile in 
the world. But the point is that the water 
docs not reach the small fields of the Bihar 
peasants because there is no irrigation or else 
its installations arc so primitive that they do 
not guarantee a sufficient supply of water in 
times of drought. 'Phis will change in the 
near future, Electric energy from the plant 
will set in motion the pumps at the irrigation 

wells and the farms and fields in Bihar will 
never again be parched. 

“Before the power plant was built,” says 

Mr. Bury, the engineer, “the electric network 
of northern Bihar was completely cut off from 
the southern part of the stale. Now, aftci an 
oil pipe-line has been laid, running beneath 
the bed of the Ganges River and an electric 
power line has been set up from Barauni to 
Gaya (approximately 200 km.), the two 
parts are connecited. This is of great signific¬ 


ance for the economy of Bihar. Not only the 
farmers use the electricity, but also small 
craftsmen, mills, a sugar plant, oil plant, the 
nearby tannery, the Britannia Metal Works, 
which produces parts for railway cars the large 
crude oil refinery built with Soviet help, etc. 

For the sake of accuracy it should be 
mentioned that there are two power plants in 
Barauni—A and B. The one marked “A” has 
3 units, each with a capacity of 15 megawatts 
and was assembled by Yugoslavia; Barauni 
“B” is a “Polish” plant and has a much 
greater capacity since it is made up of two 
blocks with a maximum capacity of 55 
megawatts each. This is a complete Polish 
export power plant. It ha.s already won some- 
fame—last year Polisli newsreel operators went 
there to take pictures and a part of this 
reportage about the power plant was included 
in the documentary film entitled “Poland”. 

'llic equipment of this power plant is a sort 
of a cross-section of Polish power engineering. 
The boilers were produced by the factory in 
in Raciborz, the turbines by the Zamech plant 
in Elblag, the generatots came from DOLMEL 
in Oroclaw, the electrical installations are 
from ZWAR in Miedzylcsic near Warsaw, the 
transformers, too, represent establshmcnts well 
known in Poland, snch as : Energo-pomdar— 
Cliwice, Skawina, Pat no a', Zeran, Sickierki and 
Jaworzno. 

While I was in Barauni the whole first block 
had already been in operation for over a 
thousand hours without a single breakdown 
which is something very rare in the world. By 
now the second block, too, has been in 
operation. The engineers Bury and Paszezela 
arc, generally speaking, satisfied with results 
so far ; after all, the boilers from Raciborz 
showed not a single crack in the pipes and 
after all each boiler has approximately 10,000 
weldings. The engineers say that the Indian 
welders really did a good job there. The 
prototype solution of the oil installation has 
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proved itself too, and the turbine set from 
Zamech works without a flaw. The vibrations 
have never exceeded 20 microns, the 

permissible norm being 50. The Barauni B is 
not what is called a “completed” plant. Polish 
firms only deliver FOB (Free on Board) and 
our specialists on the spot supervise the 
assembly, the starting of operations and the 
annual exploitation. The assembly and 
various other deliveries of parts and the 
building work etc, arc handled by the investor 
the customer the Bihar State Electricity Board, 
Thanks to the good cooperation between 
the management of the power plant headed 
by Mr. B. Sinha and the group of Polish 
specialists, all the difficulties, which after all 
were inevitable, in such a large investment 
project, have been overcome and already the 
results of the joint work of Indian and Polish 
specialists arc notable. 

The chimney slacks of Barauni arc belching 
smoke and it is envisaged that the future will 
bring furthcr'enlargemctit of the power plant 
by another two blocks with a capacity cl' 60 
megawatts each. Thus it is not impossible 
that in the next few years Bihar will receive 
another amount of Polish megawatts, which to¬ 
gether with those already in operation will 
serve to bring about the development of the 
Indian Republic, to fertilise the fields, put the 
factories, machines in motion and strengthen 
the friendship of the two peoples in the most 
lasting way-in the form of useful achievements 
in joint work. 

200 Y«ars of Coal Mining 

The Coal Ffefd Tribune publishes the following 
account of the forthcoming bicentenary 
of the coal industry in India. 

Coal Industry in India will celebrate, 
according to a spokesman of Coal Symposium 
Committee, its bicentenary in 1974. It is a 
long history of Coal Industry since it came 


into being in 1774. Coal is the first industry; 
in India followed by other industri^ in later 
centuries. This basic industry can claim to 
be the path finder of other industries and 
industrial revolution in India. 

Commercial exploitation of coal started 
in 1774 and only 2500 maunds of coal was 
despatched to Calcutta by river in 1775. 
With this modest beginning, the Industry is 
going to produce 935 million tonnes of coal 
in 1974, on its 200th year of existence. 
It is now one of the biggest industries in India 
employing about 400,000 persons. 

Raniganj coalfield can claim to be the 
pioneer of Coal Industry because the exploi¬ 
tation of coal first started here and first Railway 
line was extended to Raniganj in 1855 in order 
to transport coal to Cklcatta when production 
went up and tramport by river route was 
time-consuming factor in keeping tip with the 
progress of production. With the extension 
of Railways, Coal Industry started develop¬ 
ing in other parts of the country. Railways 
actually gave a new lease of life to Coal 
Industry in the beginning. But what is found 
to-day after about 200 years ? Railways are 
out as if, to strangle the Coal Industry by its 
hostile attitude towards it. Coal Industry 
is gasping with about 9 million tonnes of coal 
stocks at the pitheads on account of Railways’ 
failure to supply wagons for movement 
of the coal-stocks. 

Long history of Coal Industry is the history 
of India’s industrial progress. In its life, 
Coal Industry did not receive due attention 
of the Government till 1901 when the Indian 
Mineral Act was passed and the Chief 
Inspector of Mines’ post was created. Coal 
Industry actually received due attention when 
for the first time the Indians Mine Act came 
into being in 1923, five years after the end of 
the first World War. Since then various 
Committees were formed and legislations 
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passed. The importance of Coal, however, 
came to Hme-light during the second World 
War and since then development and progress 
of Coal Industry started in planned way and 
for that purpose several Committees and 
Boards were set up by Government, which 
marked a new chapter in the Industry, 

Coal Industry, however, entered into a 
new phase after Independence when Mines 
Act 1952 was passed followed by Mines Rules, 
1955 and Mines Regulations, 1957, Miners 
so long were neglected and after Indepen¬ 
dence, Government laid special stress on their 
living conditions and Social Security 
measures. But, at the same time, political 
parties made the mining field,--particularly 
in West Bengal, their suitable arena of politics 
in the name of trade union movement. So 
long miners were said to have been exploited 
by the owners but since Independence,' the 
exploitation did not stop. They are being 
exploited by the protagonists of anti-exploi¬ 
tation. That is, miners are used as pawn 
in the political chess board of different 
political parties. 

Yahya and the World Press 

Yahya Khan tells his lies, attempts to stage 
manage things to make his sadistic barbarities 
appear as normal military activities against 
rebellious insurgents and pretends to l>e the 
saviour of a state in diffic ulties ; in order to 
create favourable world opinion. He chased 
out all foreign correspondents and many 
foreigners left of their own acc ord when they 
found themselves in the midst of a grauesome 
carnage in which thousands were shot dow’n 
daily and millions were sulejected to inhuman 
persecution. Yahya’s mistake was that he 
overlooked the possiljiiits of the truth coming 
out through statements made by the above 
mentioned foreigners, l)y others who were 
in ships which had come to the East Bengal 
ports and by the million.s of refugees who fled 


the country to save their lives and honour. 
Yahya’s soldiers also shot down a number of 
foreign priests, a few foreign managers of tea 
gardens and other establishments and a large 
number of Bengali intellectuals who could not 
just vanish without rousing questions in the 
minds of people who had regular contact with 
these victims of Pakistani butchery. Yahya 
Khan could not announce in the press and 
broadcast through the radio about normalcy 
in East Bengal without opening the doors of 
the country to foreign visitors. His idea that he 
could hire out some foreigners who would 
suy what he wanted them to say, was also not 
a safe bet ; for some reporters would always 
dishonour their undertaking when they found 
that it was the most honourable thing to do. 
And it was also not easy to t;ike wide awake 
press correspondents on conducted tours to 
prove to them that Dacca was normal and 
that the people of East Bengal were living and 
working in their usual mtinncr. 

The most difficult barrier to establish his 
lies as truths was the steady flow of refugees 
from East Bengal into Assam, Tripura and 
West Bengal. Also the presence of large 
numbers of Mukii Fouz officers in West 
Bengal who had photographs, films and 
reliable eye witnesses to prove that the West 
Pakistani soldiers had killed, raped, plundered 
and burnt down entire inhabited areas wan¬ 
tonly and with a bestial disregard for all 
moral and human considerations. 

So, though it took a little time, the true 
story of East Bengal slowly filtered through 
the massive earth work of false representation 
of facts that the military administration had 
put up inorder to dupe the world and to 
obtain foreign aid in a free and easy manner. 
Yahya Khan was very badly off for money 
and war material. He was fighting his un¬ 
godly battle against the forces of freedom. 
Justice and human rights. His resources were 
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dwindling and would soon vanish altogcter. 
Even if he got some foreign aid, he would 
find .it difficult to carry on the fight for long. 
The crimes committed by his soldiers were so 
heinous and degrading that no one could 
white wash them by explanatory arguments. 
Denial by false tales of imaginary happenings 
and recital of alleged statements and declara¬ 
tions which were never made were chosen as 
worth-trying out methods of achieving an 
unholy objective. But truth has a way of 
becoming manifest. Foreigners spoke, they 
made convincing logical conjectures, evidence 
of documentary significance slowly reached 
other countries, and Yahya Khan’s liars had 
to work overtime in order to counteract the 
increasing pressure of truth on the peoples of 
the world. 

We found in the beginning some important 
journals like the Guardian and the New 
StaUsman publishing articles, reports and 
letters in which the hideous genocidal activities 
of the Pakistani army were laid bare to a 
great extent. Yahya Khan’s men tried to 
prove that all that waS published was propa¬ 
ganda inspired by anti-Pakistan people. But 
this did not produce the expected result. 
More letters and reports began to come out 
in various other journals in Britain, America 
and other countries, and politicians began to 
take up an anti Pakistan attitude too, demand¬ 
ing the stoppage of all financial and military 
aid to Pakistan, The journals gave full publi¬ 
city to the mass killing of men, women and 
children ; rape and abduction of numerous 
women ; destruction of villages and' residen¬ 
tial areas in towns and the calculated, liquida¬ 
tion of all Bengali teachers, lawyers, literary- 
men, doctors, technicians, scientbts and other 
intellectuals. The Bengalis of Pakistan were 
numerically and educationally superior to the 
Urdu, Punjabi, Pustu, Baluchi and Sindhi 
speaking West Pakistanis, Ayub and Yahya 
Khan’s military administrators had treated the 


Pathans and Baluchi unjustly, but they being 
small in numbers could not retaliate nor 
agitate strongly enough against exploitation by 
the Punjabi and Urdu speaking Pakistanis. The 
Bengalis had been resenting their exploitation 
by the West Pakistanis and the Awami League 
had been organising to force the termination 
of military rule and the introduction of demo¬ 
cracy. So, when Yahya Khan decided to 
wipe out the Awami League ; he also planned 
to kill off or drive out a few million Bengalis 
from East Bengal, so that the Bengalis would 
no longer retain their numerical superiority, 
l ie also planned to kill as many Bengalis of 
the educated class as he could manage and 
carried out his diabolical plans by killing 5000 
intellectuals in Dacca during March 25 mid¬ 
night and the midnight of March 28. 

All these utterly unbelievable and fearsome 
details of Yahya Khan’s genocidal attack on 
the Bengalis of East Pakistan began to come 
out in the foreign newspapers as time passed 
and Yahya Khan was reluctantly forced to 
admit the barbarous actions of his soldiers. 
Pakistan was already reduced to near bank¬ 
ruptcy by her exce.ssive military expenditure 
and the fall in revenue collection, and this wm 
accentuated by the refusal of many aid giving 
countries to give money or arms to Pakistan 
until the Bangladesh problem was settled 
politically in a manner which did away with 
military autocracy and guaranteed democratic 
control and management of the affairs of the 
people of the Eastern region. The scope for 
lying was becoming extremely restricted and 
the Military rulers of Pakistan were now 
depending on-those countric.s which will help 
her to survive, no matter what crimes against 
humanity were committed by her soldiers. 
Among such conntrie.s the United States was 
outstanding and the government of the USA 
were shamelessly giving assistance to Pakistan, 
inspite of the publicity given to the true story 
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of Bangladesh in the newspapers of the USA 
and the vehement protests made by impor¬ 
tant statesmen against sending shiploads of US 
arms to Pakistan. 

p 

National Capitalism 

Industries that are sclectad for the develop¬ 
ment of national Capitalism are usually the 
most important public utility concerns 
Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, Telephones, 
Radio Broadcasting, Gas and Electricity 
production and distribution, .\ir Communi¬ 
cations, Port Services, Ship Building, Inter¬ 
national Trade, Banking and Insurance are 
some of the essential economic enterprises 
that the Indian government have arranged 
to monopolise with a view to make their 
version of socialism successful as a business 
venture. But they have not proved them¬ 
selves to be successful managers of these 
monopolistic enterprises. Firstly they have 
not been able to organise timely and efficient 
operation of the .scrvice.s undertaken. 
Secondly their employer—employee relations 
have been made abnormally rough and 
obstructive by ill feeling and friction. If 
ultimately national capitalism prevails one 


hundred percent in> India and all workers psdd 
by employers become employees of the state ; 
one shudders to think of the atmosphere that 
will be suffocating all managers and other 
ranks in the economic field. The Indian Air 
Lines affair which nearly destroyed a great 
national undertaking recently, showed up the 
weaknesses in the field of employer-employee 
relations which one notices when bureaucrats 
arc made to act as business managers. The 
Government of India would have to reorien¬ 
tate their mind as to the setting up of manage¬ 
rial control over workers in the light of the 
best industrial experience that can be found 
here or in the outside world. Otherwise they 
will have to lock out the entire nation from 
time to time in order to operate the nation’s 
socialistic business and industries. Of cour.se 
one can prevent strikes, slow downs and work 
to rule obsructiouism by stringent punitive 
legislation. But that would be communistic- 
fascistic and would be unpalatable to the free¬ 
dom loving peoples of India. An easier way 
would be to cultivate a sensible business like 
outlook and attitude in place of the current 

unbending, case hardened bureancratic attach¬ 
ment to codes and rules. 
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Abanindranath Tagore 

Abanindranath Tagore was born in the 
Jorasanko Tagore family in August 1871. The 
day was the birthday of Shri Krishna and 
considered to be very auspicious. He was 
brought up in the manner of the children of 
wealthy families, that is by maid servants till 
the age of five and thereafter by men servants 
who taught him the ways of the sons of the 
rich, until he was considered to be grown up 
enough to go about freely in his own way. 
Abanindranatli was brought up by a maid 
servant whose name was Padma and vvlu) was 
dark as the night, as described by the great 
artist in the memoirs of his earlier days. 
Padma had a fight with another maid servant 
of the home and cut her forehead by knocking 
it against the wall. She was angry and looked 
like a black stone statue of Bhairabi with 
red sindur glastered on her forehead. Padma 
went out of his life after this and another maid 
servant came to replace her who made little 
impression on him. He was taken over by a 


man servant Ramlal when he left the women’s 
section of the great big house. This man 
tiiught him manners, some words of English, 
tales of commerce with the outside world 
which made the Tagores multi-millionaires 
and he also made models of sailing ships for 
his enlcrtaiunient and instruction. He heard 
stories of the great merchant prince who had 
engaged Briiisli architects to build the 
Jorasanko houses. One architect described by 
him belonged to the Najjolconic period and 
came riding a palanquin with his plans. He 
wore knee breeclies and a satin coal as well 
as a powrlercd wig. Abanindranath had not 
seen this remarkable architect who perhaps 
lived during the reign of George III ; but his 
coloMiful cravat and stockings were an integral 
part of the story of Jorasanko which was 
recounted by succeeding generations of story 
tellers. When he grew up and could go about 
freely he saw the Pathan wrestlers, the profe¬ 
ssional singers and all those who linked up the 
present with the past culturally and helped 
people to realise the greatness and wide 
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ramifications of India's civilisation. Abaitindra- 
nath took lessons in many subjects including 
Persian. This created in him a deep attach¬ 
ment to things of tlie past which gave India 
a glorious place in the world of philosophy, 
literature, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
music, drama, dance and the great crafts. He 
took up miniatuic painting as his life’s mission 
and developed such a mastery over the 
technique and art inspiration of Rajput— 
Moghul painters that some of his pictures in 
the Mogduil style could have l)een passed off 
as the work of the master artists of the courts 
of the Moghul emperors. He was also a great 
writer, a great actor, an expert decor artist, 
a designer of furniture, a landscape gardener, 
a super!) Ksraj player and an intellectual of 
rare distincti'jn in the field of art ciiticism and 
aesthetics. 

Abanindranath Tagore had developed a 
style of his own in the early years of this 
century. His example was followed by other 
artists and that was the beginning of the 
Bengal School which dominated the field of 
art in India for several decades. This w.as 
cle.'irly something quite difTerent from tlie 
Western stvie of painting tatight at the art 
schools of those days, 'bhose were perhaps 
useful as book illustrations, for calendars and 
advcj tisements. But no artistic feelings or 
emotions found material expression through 
these depictions of persons or incidents. They 
had some similarity in form, line, colour and 
composition with the truly artistic paintings 
of the great artists of Europe ; but that like¬ 
ness was merely superficial. No expression of 
any artistic inspiration or emotion was involv¬ 
ed in the production of such mechanically 
turned out pii turcs. The teachers of art in 
the schools of arts and crafts in India taught 
drawing and composition and their pupils 
became competent in reproducing shapes and 
forms without really experiencing any artistic 


urge to project their inner feelings through 
lines and colour. This is where the Indianness 
of style and form came to be given a place of 
essential importance. That also created a 
living connection with the general background 
of Indian civilrsation, thought and culture. 
There was was a time when Persian artists 
were invited to come and work in the court 
of the Moghuls ; but very soon the Persian 
nature of their art vanished, creating a new 
art form that was Indo-Persian. Something 
new and creative in the woild of art. The 
British art teaching was not bringing about 
any such synthesis of British and Indian art. 
It was the death of art through pointless itnita- 
tion of form. 

So When Abanijidranath arrived on the 
scene aud began to pick up the lust threads 
of inspiration and technique that were lying 
hidden in tlie rubble left by the onslaught of 
Western civilisation on Indian thouglit atid 
culture ; his pupils recaptured the flow of 
life in the new art forms that were a revival as 
well as creatively expressive, 7 he Bengal 
school grew roots in Lahore, r.ucknow, 
Jaipur, Madras aud other centres of art learn¬ 
ing in India and the dead imitative Western 
style was soon replaced by a living and vigorous 
style that was not only Indian but also showed 
a continuity with what had been there before. 
Abanindranaili Tagore put India back on the 
map of creative art and artistic expression. 
Without him we miglit have continued to 
exist as a lifeless .suburb of London. His 
place is high among all those great men of 
India who held the flag of Indian civilisation 
up during the period when British exploiters 
of India carried on a base propaganda against 
India’s cultural distinction and greatness. 

The Right to Assist Foreign People 

The international law relating to the 

recognition of a new state by other states may 
be complicated and there may be all sorts of 
objections raised by astute lawyers when it 
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comes to giving lawful shape to an official 
recognition. But the people of one country 
or even the governments of dificrent states 
can render assistance to the suffering people of 
any country if they choose to do so. This can 
be done when natural calamities befall a 
nation or when people become victims of war. 
There arc no recognised conventions relating 
to such assistance. For example America and 
China arc supplying arms to the Pakistani 
forces and arc apparently within their rights 
to do so. If therefore other nations supply 
arms to the forces of liberation of Bangla Desh 
who arc fighting the Pak army, wlio can find 
anything to object to in such supplying of war 
material ? China is .sending military experts 
to advise the Pakistan Generals. If some other 
country lends experts to the Bangla 
Desh Army, that should be found to be in 
order at least by the Chinese. The Americans 
have been assisting the South Vietnamese with 
incn, money and arms and Jiavc been fighting 
their ImuIc lor them. The nearest we have 
ever done in assisting the people of an outside 
state lias been by granting refuge .md may be 
by giving money aid too. The Dalai Lama 
was given such assistanci' and he and liis 
retenue still live in Indian territory. Tlic 
masses of Pakistani nationals who have been 
forced out of East Bengal by the West 
Pakistani soldiers have entered tlie territory of 
India, Burma and, may be, other states ; and 
over seven million persons are now being fed. 
clothed anti accommodated to enable them to 
keep body and sou! together by these foreign 
states. Many nations are sending material 
assistance for these refugees and the Pakistanis 
do not appear to dislike the idea of their 
nationals being fed by others. For this is 
helping them to achieve their despicable 
objective of reducing the Bengali population 
of East Bengal. All hopes of these refugees 
ever going back to their lost homes arc fast 


receding and the only way left open for this 
is by military action against the 
Pakistan forces to induce them to evacuate East 
Bengal. This can only be done by the army 
of liberation of Bangla Desh which is trying to 
win back East Bengal for the people of the 
country who have been Ibrccd out and also 
killed and wounded in llicir hundred thou¬ 
sands by the rutltless l>arbaritics eommitted by 
tlie soldiers of President Yahya Khan. If this 
army of liberation is helped by other nations, 
Pakistan cannot object to that ; for Pakistan is 
continuously seeking and obtaining help from 
outsiders. Moreover helping is not recogni¬ 
tion a't law, and nobody can object to any¬ 
body helping anybody on the ground that the 
party helped w:is not officially a recognised 
state. When Pakistan and China help the 
underground Nagas, the Mi/.os and similar 
rebel forces they do so with the full knowledge 
that they were helping persons who were not the 
olficially engaged forces of a state established 
and recognised at law. So ihe Bangla Desh forces 
can be assisted with training atid arms by any¬ 
body who chooses to do so. 

China and America 

The Chinese have been inscrutable tbrough- 
f)Ut (heir history. 1 hat being so, nobody 
rc.dly understands what the Chinese mean 
when they praise, condemn or show indiffe¬ 
rence to any person or thing. But they never 
lack principles relating to anything that 
matters. They have a hundred thousand 
commandments as pronounced by their great 
men during the last three thousand years. 
During their recent Mao ist revolution they 
have broken away from the tradition of Con¬ 
fucius, Mencius, Lao t’Sze and all those others 
who interpreted the sayings of the saints of 
Chincsecivilisation. But they have accepted Karl 
Mane as a new prophet of progress and a 
framer of modern moral laws and axioms of 
human virtue. These new principles of 
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conduct, rights and obligations have no basic 
ethical significance in many cases ; but are 
preached by the leaders of the political parties 
as if those were the tenets of a new religious 
creed. As, however, politics and economics 
arc the main props of this creed, it has not 
been able to replace to any great extent the 
religious and moral considerations which 
prevailed over society at large in the past. 
The people do not really think, believe and 
feel in a new way ; but accept the orders of 
the political dictators out of fear and as a 
compulsion which cannot be resisted by the 
common people. Many factory workers, some 
peasants and (he army, navy and air force 
personnel stand behind the political clique 
whicJi rules China ; and the general public 
accept this powerful organisation as the ruling 
power. It is very difficult to discover what 
really goes on in C’hina. Propaganda does not 
actually represent facts. There are also 
traders in Hongkong who appear to belong 
to various nations ; but arc in reality the 
agents of the Peoples Rcptiblie of China. How 
far the C^ihinesc have achieved the construction 
of the industries shown in their development 
program, is unknov.'n to outsiders. Many 
things may have been rcceive<l by (he Chinese 
from other sources and been declared to be 
made in China for propaganda purposes. 

The Chinese had been enemies of the 
Russians for some years now and the Americans 
liked that very mudi. It may be assumed that 
the Americans began to develop friendly feel¬ 
ings towards the Chinese from the time the 
Chinese began calling the Russians revisionists 
and by other terms of Marxist abuse. 
Whether the Americans harl been supplying 
components of all sorts of complicated ultra 
modern weapons and industrial equipment 
directly or through the foreign agents of 
China, is a question which only (he Chinese 
and the Americans can answer. But it is a 


safe guess that the Americans did not develop 
their friendly feelings towards the Chinese 
overnight through the diplomatic activities of 
Dr. Kissinger .as has been made out by the 
publicity men of America and China. 

The Americans and their supporters have 
been pi o-Chincse in a manner of speaking for 
some years. The principal reason for this 
appears to l->e the Anti-Russian aUilude of 
Chinese leaders. The recent pro-Chinese 
foreign relations program that President Nixon 
has adopted also goes to prove that the 
Americans consider undermining Russia’s 
might of much greater importance than 
reducing China down to a lower level in the 
community of military powers. This line of 
thinking has been there in America’s mind 
for quite some time, and that naturally made 
Americans view favourably everything that 
augmented China’s economic and military 
strength. America’s progressive withdrawal 
from South East Asia helped China to con¬ 
serve her strength and to (onccnlrate her 
forces against Russia, rather than be forced 
to deploy her army to points where it could 
not be used against Russia. Pakistan is looked 
upon with favour by the Americans for the 
reason that the Pakistanis have given access 
to China to her territories adjoining the states 
of the USSR in Asia. This has been done by 
allowing the Cliincse to build the Aksai-Chin 
road through Indian territory unlawfully held 
by the Pakistanis in the so-called Azad 
Kashmir. America also intervened to save 
Pakistan after the total rout of the Pakistan 
army in the 22 days Indo-Pakistan war. Many 
things therefore point to a secret fellowship 
between China and America and to the fact 
that the recent developments in the field of 
official renewal of normal diplomatic relations 
between the two countries was nothing that 
one could not expect as a natural expression 
of fellow feelings that already existed. The 
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utter surprise that the world has been feeling 
latterly was, therefore not so utterly surprising. 

rn^fficient Police wants to Disarm Public 

The Police of West Bengal arc thoroughly 
inefficient and many policemen are also 
traitors to the motherland. In the circum¬ 
stances they cannot and do not protect the 
public from the criminal activities of law¬ 
breakers. But the government do not deal 
with the police in the manner they should be 
dealt with ; and leave them with all powers 
that they do not deserve to possess. In many 
cases these powers are misused and in inajjy 
more these are kept in abeyance to the dis¬ 
advantage of the public. During recent 
mtmths many weapons possessed by the public 
have been forcibly taken away or stoleri by 
criminals and the police have neither been able 
to stop this nor to recover any substantial 
proportion of the stolen weapons. People 
say th.at it is the police who inform the crimi¬ 
nals about the names and addresses of private 
licence holders and the criminals have taken 
away weapons from the public on the strength 
of such information. In many cases when 
weapons arc taken away from the police no 
resistance has been put up by the policemen. 
Whatever the facts may be, the police of West 
Bengal have definitely failed to maintain law 
and order in the state and there arc grounds 
for suspecting complicity on the part of the 
police in many cases of weapon snatching. 

Now the police arc ordering the licence 
holding public to deposit their weapons with 
the police for safe custody. If all weapons 
arc deposited with the police, lawlessness will 
greatly increase. The criminals can obtain 
weapons in an illegal manner ; but the public 
cannot. So that once all guns and small arms 
are handed over to the police, the people who 
buy and keep arms for protecting their life 
and property, will find themselves helpless and 


the criminai.s, knowing that these licence 
holders no longer possess the weapons will 
attack them confidently and subject them to 
robbery with violence. The police will sit 
inactively when the crimes are committed and 
arrive on the scene for “post mortem” enqui¬ 
ries. 

We think this disarming of the people is a 
very objectionable and unintelligent move on 
the part of government. It would have been 
better if all licence holders had been instructed 
to resist and to be ready to resist miscreants 
at all times. Bands of licence holders could 
even work as special constables if thought 
necessary. But the government have no faith 
in anybody excepting their own henchmen. 
This is an inheritance they have got from 
their imperialist predecessors. In a democracy 
the government should not have any right to 
disarm people who have been granted licences 
to possess fire arms after considering their 
reliability and requirement for protection. 
At least ollicials should not have the right to 
demand surrender of arms according tc) their 
own wishes. Higher authorities should be 
consulted to do ail this sort of thing, if at all it 
is found necessary to disarm the owners of fire 
arms. Almost all owners of fire arms pay 
licence fees foi the privilege of keeping arms. 
Most of them pay thousands of rupees to buy 
the lire arms. The licence holding theref(*re 
involves expenditure of money and the expen¬ 
ses are not inconsiderable. The government 
should not therefore withdraw the privilege 
in an easy and light hearted manner. May 
be there are risks of the arms being stolen or 
snatched. But that applies to diamond 
necklaces and other valuables too. Can the 
police ask people to deposit all their jewcllrics 
at the thanas ? Arms of coarse can be a 
source of danger to others when thieves get 
hold of them. But diamond necklaces too can 
be exchanged for pistols if it came to that. 
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Almost all fire arms carried l)y robbers arc 
obtained by payment of money to illicit 
traders in fira arms. Money ihcrefore is the 
most dangerous of all things as far as criminals 
and their arms are concerned. Should people, 

therefore deposit their cash., ornaments and 
other valuables with the police ? 

Wc believe the government have discovered 
many disloyal policemen who had been 
recruited recently by polilietd party leaders 
acting as ministers. Some of these lawless 
fifth column revolutionary inemhers of tlir 
police force have hccji, perhaps, relieved of 
their duties latterly. But the number sent out 
would not be sufficient to clean up the force 
of the poison of Ireaclieiy. One tliinks that all 
policemen woi’king in West Bengal may be 
sent to serve in otficr states and policemen of 
otlier states brought into West Bengal to act 
as substitutes of the persons sent away. Tliis 
alone will not help the situation fully and 
reestablish Jaw and order in this slate ; Intt 
it will he a good beginning. 

Yahya Wants to Fight India 

''t ahya Khan, the President of tlie military 
atitocracy of Pakisttin wants to fight India. 
'I’hc cai ISC'S ol this proposed war arc many. 
Firstly Iticiia does not allow Pakistan to sead 
her planes, which carry military jtersonncl, 
aims and amrnnniiion unfailingly in all llights, 
over Indian territory for the reason that 
Pakistan has tin n canving on a genocirlal 
campaign against (he people of East Bengal 
since March 1971. Imlia is particularly against 
Pakistan carrying on this barbarous onslaught 
upon a peaceful people liceatise of its inhuman 
character and because one featme of this 
hideous anti-Bengali frenzy of V'ahya's kith 
and kin is driving several million non-eunibat- 
tant men, women and children into Indian 
territory as refugees seeking escape from 
fearsome torture, death, rape anci utter loss 
of freedom and the riglit to live as civilised 


Iiuman beings. A few hundred thousand 
people have been already killed in cold blood 
in East Bengal by Yahya Khan’s soldiers. At 
least a lakh of women have been carried away 
by the same soldiers to their cantonments out 
of whom about half hav e been murdered after 
being subjected to torture and dishonour. 
India also stopped these over flights of 
Pakistani planes because Pakistan arranged the 
hijacking of an Indian passenger plane which 
was taken to Lahore and destroyed by the 
agents of Pakistan. 

(Jtiicr reasons for Yahya Khan’s determina¬ 
tion to fight India arc his firm belief that 
Sheikh Mujibur Rchman was instigated by 
India to take up an anti-Martial Law ‘regime 
attitude because India instigated him to do so. 
This alleged belief of Yahya Khan lias been 
spread wide through Pak propaganda in orrlcr 
to prove to the world that Sheikh Mujibur 
Rchman and the jicople of East Bengal had 
no grounds for opposing the Martial Law 
Administration set aip by Yahya Khan ,ind 
his jircdccessors. In fact the West P,ikistani 
Junta hail hern exploiting Fvasl Pakistan in an 
organised imjicrialistic fashion ever since 
Pakistan had been created by Jinnah ami the 
British. 70"„ of all borrowings by Pakistan 
have been utilised for West Pakistan. 90% of 
all jobs go to West Pakistanis. 80"^ of all 
foreign exchange, earnings of Pakistan arc from 
the products of I'iasL Pakistan and that 80% 
arc used only for purposes which benefit West 
Pakistan. In short East Pakistan has been a 
colony of West Pakistan and the latter had 
therefore, set up an exploitative autrocracy 
which took everything from and gave nothing 
to the Bengalis of East Pakistan now called 
Bangla Desb. Even when floods and storms 
ravaged East Bengal in recent times, the West 
Pakistanis did not move a muscle within ten 
days of the incidents to render assistance to 
the people who lost everything and thousands 
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of their family members too, due to the 
cataclysm. Foreign money and stores sent for 
the striken people were utilised for other 
purposes by the Martial Law Administrators 
as suited their convenience. There have been 
grounds for a rebellion or secession in Last 
Bengal for long years and Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman did not advocate these extreme 
measures as he considered a Gandhian way 
better than an armed revolt. 'I’hc Indian 
inspiration therefore was for peace and not 
war.It was only when Yahya Khan’s men killed 
and abducted thousands and set fin? to homes that 
the East Bengalis formed the aimy of libera¬ 
tion. Sheikh Mujibur Rehman was by that 
time a prisoner in R;iwalpindi having been 
treacherously arrested by Yahy'a Khan whiie 
sitting at a eonferenee called by the same 
dictatorial head of the state ol Pakistan, 
General Yahy'a Khan. 

V.ihya Khan also tliinks India is helping 
llie soldiers of Bangla Desh to hght his bar¬ 
barian inufilcrers ol women and children and 
sadistic criminals whom he has let loose on a 
peaceful popidation. It would .appear that if 
Yahya Khan ])ushes out seven and half million 
people from their home land into Indian 
territory, that is no act of war , but if India 
allows the same jieople or .some of tliem to 
reenter F,ast Bengal from India ; it must bt. 
India’s duty to discover whether the persons 
going back into ?:ast Bengal were going back 
with a view to attack the soldiers of Yahya 
Khan who are terrorising the people there. 
The persons who come into India donot carry 
any arms when they come. When some 
people go back to East Bengal they go un¬ 
armed. If after going back into East Bengal 
they become members of the army of libera¬ 
tion, India can not prevent that ; nor is it 
India’s duty to obstruct movement of persons 
between Ea.st Bengal and India. If some of 
these soldiers of Bangla Desh come and go 


between the two countries, secure arms and 
munitions in India and smuggle the same 
into East Bengal or come into India to recu¬ 
perate before returning to rejoin ranks; 
India cannot stop such movements. It is the 
Pakistanis who should guard the frontiers of 
their country and prevent the movement of 
men and arms between the two countries. 
We believe they do try to do this ; but fail 
to achieve the purpose. They leave many 
p.issages unguarded in order to enable the 
refugees to enter India. That cuts both ways 
and people get into i'^ast Pakist.an by the 
same routes. 

Yahya Khan has proved him.self a criminal 
and a mass killer of innocent civilians by his 
war against the people of East Bengal. He 
has also been responsible for countless cases 
rape, arson and loot. He thinks if the war 
of Bangla Desh changes into a war with India, 
the world will soon forget his crimes and 
begin to think of the whole adair a.s a war 
between India and Pakistan. That is why he 
i,s spoiling for a light wlili India. 

President's Rule and Political Parties 

Tlie rea.son for introduction of President’s 
rule in West Bengal was the failure of political 
parties to .‘•eeure a working majority in the 
Legislature either singly or by forming a 
dependable coalition of parties. That was a 
sign of the political partie.s being badly and 
inell'cctively organised. Generally speaking 
the political parties of West Bengal are 
becoming progressively unpopular. Wc do 
not think that even 20 percent of the general 
public are interested in the.se parties. The 
parties too have no friendly and constructive 
contacts with the public. They have their 
own policy, ideas, ideals and intentions in 
which thoughts of public well being play 
little part. The political parties therefore 
donoi either represent public opinion nor do 
they endeavour after public welfare. In such 
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conditions the people who are ruling West 
Bengal in behalf of the President of India 
should try to create contacts with the puljlic 
rather than vvitit the political parties in order 
to reestablish law and order in (he st.ite 
with special reference to the normal running 
of educational inslitutions. But the rulers of 
West Bengal arc running after the leaders of 
the political panics in order to make their 
administratioti successful. The leaders are, of 
course, deeply intcresled in making the Presi¬ 
dent’s rule fail. 'I'here can therefore he no 
sincere collaboration between the parties and 
the President’s agents. 

Asansol Municipality Badly Mismanaged 

The municipality of Asansol is notorious 
for it mismanaged afl'airs. The assessments 
are iniciuitous, many parts of the municipal 
area have no conservancy, water supply, road 
maintenance and lighting which are the basic 
numicipal services. But tax collection is 
carried on with great vigour. .Several political 
parties tussle with one another in the munici¬ 
pality lor power and that power when grabbed 
temporarily by any group helps that group to 
make hay while their .sun shines. The public 
remain l\elpless spectators. The town, one of 
largest in West Btmgal, remains without proper 
conservancy, water supply, education arrange¬ 
ments, road repairs and lighting arrangements. 
Underhand methods are used by unscrupulous 
persons to get assessments made to their 
advantage and j)eopIp who donot know the 
ropes have to pay high rates wilhoiit receiving 
any municipal servic e. Some say Asansol is 
typical of all municipalities of India. W^e 
cannot, tiowever, Ochc\ e it. I-’or we remember 


that when Asansol municipality was run by ai4 
administrator appointed by government, things 
were very much better. 

Politics a Great Paradox 

China desires government of the people by 
the people and calls herself a people’s republic, 
no matter if all political power is concentrated 
in a few hands. These few hands belong to 
leaders who work for the public good and not 
for individual profit of a group of capitalists 
or feudal overhtrds. Pakistan is an autocracy 
in which political power has been usurped by 
some army generals who rule the people 
dictalorially, not for their good, but for the. 
benefit of some capitalists who belong to a 
limited number of families of Pakistan. That 
is, Pakistan is a capitalistic dictatorship which 
can h.avc nothing in common with China. 
But f)olitics is a paradox in whicit logic or 
realities tlo not play any part. America is a 
democracy and she has no sympathy with 
dictatorships of the coriimunistir type or of 
any other kind. But America is not only 
supplying arms to Pakistan which is being used 
for the destruction of democracy and the 
moral v'alues on which rest all human rights 
of mankind. America is also trying to make 
an open alliance with China, which is a fana- 
tical sponsor of communism and all the un¬ 
democratic tilings that is stands for. America 
of course < ousiders Russia as a greater oppo¬ 
nent of her poliiical ambitions than any other 
country and would like to see Russia clash 
with China. For if that happened only 
America would remain tlicrc to dominate 
world politics. 



WHAT BANGLA DESH MEANS TO ME ? 

SUBHASH CHANDRA BARKER 


Why have I been so moved by the events 
of Bangla Dcsh ? Is it because I wish to go 
back to Bangla Desh ? Is it because I believe 
an independent Bangla Desh would enable 
many Hindus, who left their homes in East 
Bengal, to go back and resettle themselves in 
their homes ? No doubt I love Bangla Desh, 
the land of my birth. But I have no desire 
to leave my present home in India and to go 
to any other country—even to Bangla Desh. 
Indeed the Bangla Desh society is quite 
unknown to me and I can no longer integrate 
myself in that society. Therefore 1 do not 
support the freedom movement in Bangla 
Desh with any lurking desire to go and settle 
there. Similarly, although I believe indepen¬ 
dent Bangla Desh would accord the Hindus 
a fully equal and dignified status, I do not 
believe it would l)e possible for many Hindus, 
originating in East Bengal but now living in 
India, to go back to Bangla Desh and rehabili¬ 
tate themselves there. My concern for the 
welfare of Bangla Desh docs not arise out of 
any possibility of the Hindu Bengalis return¬ 
ing to East Bengal. 

I support the freedom movement in 
Bangla Desh because it represents a new value 
in politics and inter-community relationship 
in the India-Pakistan subcontinent. To 
explain this a backward look is necessary. 
Although I did not live in the land of my 
birth for any great period of time, I had never 
thought of abandoning it till the rising and 
aggressive communalism of the Muslim League 
made it impossible for the self-respecting 
Hindus to stay there. Nevertheless, having 
lived most of my life in West Bengal and 
away from the land of my birth» not to be 
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able to go back to Bangla Desh did not mean 
so much of a sacrifice to me as it meant to 
others who had their roots there. Indeed^ 
many Hindus did not think of leaving East 
Bengal even after the emergence of the Islamic 
Stale of Pakistan. For, the original conception 
of Pakistan did not exclude the participation 
by the Hindus in its affairs. Even as late as 
11 August 1947 Mr. Mohammed Ali Jinnah^ 
the founder of Pakistan, said in his first speech 
before the Pakistan Constituent Assembly 
that in the political sense there would be no 
religious group in Pakistan and that every 
religious group could pursue its faith in the 
fullest freedom. Jinnah said, “you are free ; 
you are free to go to your temples, you are 
free to go to your mosques or to any other 
place of worship in this State of Pakistan. You 
may belong to any religion or caste or creed— 
that has nothing to do with the fundamental 
principle that we are all citizens of one State. 
Now, I think, we should keep that in front of 
us as our ideal, and you will find that in 
course of time, Hindus will cease to be 
Hindus, and Muslims will cease to be Muslims, 
not in the religious sense, because that is 
personal faith of each individual, but in the 
political sense as citizens of the State.” (P xvi 
Majumdar - Jinnah And Gandhi. ) 

It was not long before it became 
clear, however, that the Pakistan Government, 
then headed by Jinnah himself, had no desire 
to implement this assurance of non-discrimina¬ 
tion. On the contrary, a deliberate policy was 
followed to drive the Hindus out of East Pakis¬ 
tan, Within five years of the eatablishmcnt of 
Pakistan no fewer than fortytwo lakhs of Hindus 
were forced out of East Bengal. Undoubtedly 
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there were many reasons underlying this policy 
of genocide. But one significant consequence 
of this policy of expelling the Hindu Bengalis 
was that thereby the proportion of the popula¬ 
tion of East Pakistan to the total population 
of the whole of Pakistan was reduced by as 
much as nine percent within the course of 
five years. By 1952 the proportion of the 
population of East Bengal to the total popula¬ 
tion of Pakistan came down to 56 percent from 
65.7 percent in 1947. Since the leaders of 
West Pakistan were desirous of imposing Urdu 
as the sole official language of Pakistan and 
since the Bengalis of East Pakistan were 
opposing Urdu on the ground that the 
language of the absolute majority of the 
population of Pakistan, ( i. e. Bengali) 
ought to be made the State language of 
Pakistan, obviously the driving away of the 
Hindus from Pakistan was also serving the 
important purpose of reducing the Bengali- 
speaking population in Pakistan. To that 
extent the policy served the cause of Urdu. 
It cannot be truthfully said that the dominant 
section of the Bengali Muslim leadership in 
East Bengal was opposed to the expubion of 
the Hindus. Indeed, in many places they not 
only cooperated with the non-Bengali Mus¬ 
lims, but also created provocations to drive 
out the Hindus. So strong was the grip of 
communalism. 

But, underneath, a great churning was going 
on and the narrow communal outlook was 
yielding ground to a broader, national secular 
outlook based on a complete negation of 
communalism. The newly-gained secularism 
of the Muslims of Bengal has since been 
succeessfully tested in the war against the 
occupation forces of Pakistan. Jinnali, the 
one-time apostle of Hindu-Muslim unity, had 
in his frustration and anger, raised commu- 
nalism to the level of a new political theory. 
In his presidential andress at the Lahore 


session of the All India Muslism League in 
March 1940 (when the Pakistan resolution 
was passed ) Jinnah observed : *Tt is extremely 
difficult to appreciate why our Hindu friends 
fail to understand the real nature of Islam and 
Hinduism. They are not religions in the strict 
sense of the word, but are, in fact, different 
distinct social orders, and it is a dream that 
the Hindus and Muslims can ever evolve a 
common nationality and this misconception 
of one Indian nation has gone far beyond the 
limits and is the cause of most of your troubles 
and will lead India to destruction if we fail to 
revise our notions in time. The Hind»is and, 
Muslims belong to two different religious 
philosophies, social customs, literatures. They 
neither inter-marry nor interdine together and 
indeed, they belong to two different civilisa¬ 
tions which arc based mainly on conflicting 
ideas and conceptions. Their outlooks on 
life and of life arc different. It is quite clear 
that Hindus and Musalmans derive their 
inspiration from different sources of history. 
They have different epics, different heroes, 
and different episodes. Very often the hero 
of one is a foe of the other and, likewise, their 
victories and defeats ovcrlap.”(p 353-354, 
Philips: The Evolution of India and Pakistan. ) 
What Jinnah spoke was not wholly true; 
but it was substantially true at that time. That 
was why the bulk of the Muslims in India 
followed Jinnah and the Muslim League. 
That this distinction between the Hindus and 
the Muslims was unreal nobody could prove 
to the satisfaction of either the Hindus or the 
Muslims at that time. The significance of 
Bangla Desh is that it has undone this myth 
of Hindu-Muslim separateness whose other 
side is the myth of Muslim oneness. It is 
doubtful if, without the ruthless exploitation 
by the West Pakistani Muslims, the East 
Bengali Muslims could ever have overc<»ne 
the limitation of a purely communal ioutlodk 
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that had vitiated Muslim politics in India 
during the past fifty years and more. The 
West Pakistani move to impose Urdu on the 

Bengali Muslims forced them to fight back the 
non-Bengali Muslims. In this fight the Bengali 

Muslims had no other weapon except the 
heritage of the language which was substant¬ 
ially built up by the Hindu writers. The 
East Bengali Muslims were faced with the need 
to resort to the Hindu writers to fight their 
Muslim compatriots. If they wanted to be 
self-respecting they could not throw aside 
what such men as Tagore, Sarat Chandra 
Ghatterji and Michael Madhusudan Datta 
had written in their language, Bengali. If 
the Bengali Muslims had to adopt these non- 
Muslim writers as their own, they could not 
very well maintain a communal outlook. More¬ 
over the very fact that the Bengali Muslims 
were under a compulsion to fight the non- 
Bengali Muslims brought home to the Bengali 
Muslims that religion was no basis 
for unity or cooperation. After this 
realization which was brought home to them 
by the blood of the martyrs of 21 February 
1952 it was but a question of time for the 
Muslims of East Bengal to look back at their 
history with this new understanding so that 
all the heroes of the pre-Pakistan freedom 
movement-most of them Hindus and not cared 
for much by the Muslims—overnight became 
part of the heritage of the people of Bangla 

Desh, who were Muslims so far as personal 
faith was concerned, but who had transcended 

the limitation of a denominational order and 
became members of the community of the 
universal men. In a sense it is the Muslims 
of East Pakistan who through their negation 
of Pakistan have realized the promise made 

by Jinnah on 11 August 1947 that in Pakistan 
‘‘Hindus will cease to be Hindus, and Mus¬ 
lims will cease to be Muslims, not in the reli¬ 
gious sense, because that is personal faith of 
each individual, but in the political sense as 


citizens of the State,” ( Hector Bolitho’s 
Llf« of Jinnah,.p. 197, quoted in S.K. Majumr 
dar, Jinnah and Gandhi, Calcutta 1966,p.xvi.) 
Indeed this has been the objective of sane 
political action ail over the world. But the 
Muslim league wanted to negate it by its two 
nation theory. If all Muslims had constituted 
one nation, there could never have been so 
many different Muslim states in Asia. But 
then one bent upon a malevolent politics 
could never afford to be objective in one’s 
outlook. Bangla Desh represents the negation 
of this distorted view of history and stands 
for non-communalism. If Bangla Desh 
wins, the problem of Hindu-Muslim conunu- 
nalism, as we have known it, will disappear 
from the India-Pakistan subcontinent once for 
all and there will be an end of communal 
riots in India and West Pakistan. 

In addition to establishing the 
values of a non-communal, non-sectarian, 
and secular social order, Bangla Desh 
also stands for the right of self-deter¬ 
mination of nationalities. Although the right 
of self-determination of nations has been for¬ 
mally recognized by the* international commu¬ 
nity for at least fiftyfour years since the 
famous declaration of President Wilson of the 
USA back in the days of the First World 
War, it has continued to be trampled upon 
by the more powerful as in Rhodesia, South 
Africa, Portuguese-occupied Africa and else¬ 
where. The people of Bangla Desh have 
risen against domination by others, freedom 
loving people everywhere must welcome this 
as a powerful contribution to the growth of 
the spirit of freedom. Even genuine Pakistanis 
cannot quarrel with Bangla Desh, since 
the demand of Pakistan had been put for¬ 
ward on the plea of securing sclf-determina. 
tion for the Muslims. The true Pakistanis 
ought to have no difficulty in conceding 
the demand of the East Bengalis for indepen- 
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dcncc. Even the Pakistan resolution of the 
All India Muslim League adopted in March 
1940 did not visualize one State for the cast 
and west wings of Pakistan, but spoke of two 
or more “States’’. The resolution adopted 
on 24 March 1940 in Lahore read : “Resolved 
that it is the considered view of this session of 
the All India Muslim League that no consti¬ 
tutional plan would be workable in this 
country or acceptable to the Muslims unless it 
is designed on the following basic principles, 
viz., that geographically contiguous units are 
demarcated into regions which should be so 
constituted with such territorial readjustments 
as may be necessary that the areas in which 
the Muslims are numerically in a majority, 
as in the north western and eastern zones of 
India, should be grouped to constitute Inde¬ 
pendent Stotes in which the constituent units 
shall be autonomous and sovereign : that 
adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards 
should be specifically provided in the constitu¬ 
tions for minorities in the units and in the 
regions for the protection of their religious, 
cultural, economic, political, administrative 
and other rights and interests in consultation 
with them and in other parts of India where 
the Muslims are in a minority adequate, 
effective and mandatory safeguards shall be 
specifically provided in the constitution for 
them and other minorities for the protection 
of their religious, cultural, economic, political, 
administrative and other rights and interests 
in consultation with them. 


“This session further authorizes the Work¬ 
ing Committee to frame a scheme of constitu¬ 
tion in accordance with these basic priciples, 
providing for the assumption finally by the 
respective regions of all powers such as defence, 
external affairs, communications, customs and 
such other matters as may be necessary.” 
(P. 354-355, Philips ; Italics ours) 

Mr Mujibur Rahaman’s six-point demand 
did not go beyond the resolution which Mr 
Jinnah, the founder of Pakistan, had comm¬ 
ended to all. The military junta ruling in 
the name of Pakistan is butchering hundreds 
of thousands of men, women and children 
merely because they wanted this resolution 
to be given effect to iji letter as well as in 
spirit. The fight of the peoj)le of Bangla 
Desh is thus in a sense a fight for the spirit of 
Pakistan as well. Therefore one can support 
the freedom movement in Bangla Desh even 
without being anti-Pakistan. I very much 
hojx the saner elements in Pakistan would 
see the utter folly of the Pakistan Gt.vernrnent’s 
policy and come forward in support of 
Bangla Desh. 
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NEHRU—THE MAN OF SCIENCE 

M. MUSLEH UDDIN 


If one goes through the numerous writings 
of Jawahar Lai Nehru and reads the speeches 
he gave, on various occasions, two dominant 
impressions are left in one’s mind. * First one 
is his vitality and zest for life, his sense of 
enthusiasm and purification in anything worth¬ 
while that was going on and the second is 
his approach to all tlie problems with an open 
mind to what he himself would describe as the 
temper of Science. 

Being a student of science, Nehru had a 
profound belief in science and scientific 
method. He understood and welcomed the 
revolutionary impact of science and technology 
and realised that “without science and techno¬ 
logy we can’t progress*’. To quote a passage 
from the ‘Discovery of India’ ; “The applica¬ 
tions of science are inevitable and unavoidable 
for all countries and people today. But some¬ 
thing more than its applications is necessary.* 
It is the scientific approach, the adventurous 
and yet critical temper of science, the search 
for truth and new knowledge, the refusal to 
accept anything without testing and trial, the 
r.apacity to change previous conclusions in the 
face of new cadence, the reliance on observed 
fact and not on preconceived theory, the hard 
discipline of mind—all this is necessary, not 
merely for the application of science but for 
life itself and the solution of its many problems. 
The scientific approach and temper, are, or 
should be, a way of life, a process of thinking, 
a method of acting and associating with our 
fellow-men.’* He had this approach to life 
and its problems in full measure and wanted 
others to have it. For, he continued. That 
not only gives us a greater understanding of 
the world as it is, but .creates ultimately a 


temper, an objective temper which should help 
us in dealing with other problems. All the 
problems that come up in Parliament or 
elsewhere, or whatever they may be, could be 
dealt with better if we approach them in a 
scientific frame of mind.” 

Seeing the progress of science and its 
offspring, technology, Nehru said, science has 
changed the world we live in, and the 
recent advances in science are changing 
the way men think of themselves and of 
the world. This practical and scientific 
approach of Nehru caused him to comment ; 
“But so many of life’s mysteries are capable 
of and await solution, that an obsession wfith 
the final mystery seems hardly necessary or 
justified. Life still offers not only the love- 
line.ss of the world but also the exciting 
adventure of fresh and never ceasing discove¬ 
ries, of new panoramas opening out and new 
ways of living adding to its fullness and ever 
making it richer and more complete,” He 
continued : “It is, therefore, with the temper 
and approach of science, allied to philosophy, 
and with reverence for all that lies beyond, 
that we must face life.” 

Later, reverting to tlic same subject in the 
‘Discovery of India’, he wrote ; “We have to 
function in line with the highest ideals of the 
age we live in, though we may add to them 
or seek to mould them in accordance with 
our national genius. Those ideals may be 
classed under two heads—h\imanism and the 
scientific temper. Between these two there 
has been an apparent conflict but the great 
upheaval of thought today, with the question¬ 
ing of all values, is removing the old bounda¬ 
ries between these two approaches, as well as 
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between the external world of science and the 
internal world of introspcction.There is a grow¬ 
ing synthesis between humanism and the scien¬ 
tific spirit, resulting in a kind of scientific 
humanism.” The synthesis is in fact the 
recognition that humanism and scientific 
spirit are two complementary approaches, 
both valuable, both of which can be developed 
by the same individual and add to the rich¬ 
ness of his life. 

Regarding culture Pt. Nehru said, “The 
forces which under the guise of what people 
call culture, narrow our minds and outlook. 
These forces arc essentially a restriction and 
denial of any real kind of culture. Culture 
is never a narrowing of the mind or a restric¬ 
tion of human spirit or of the country’s spirit. 
Therefore if we look at science in the real 
way and if think of the research institutes and 
laboratories in a fundamental sense, then they 
arc something more than just little ways of 
improving things and of finding out how this 
or that should be done. Of course we have 
to do that, too. But these institutes must 
gradually affect our minds, not only the minds 
of the men and women who work there but also 
the minds of others, more specially the minds 
of the rising generations. So that the nation 
may imbibe the spirit of science and be 
prepared to accept the new truth, even though 
it has to discard something of the old. Only 
then will this approach to science bear true 
fruit.” 

JawahJir Lai Nehru sought to harness the 
forces of nature to lift from this country the 
dead weight of poverty and hunger. He 
hoped to dot the land with mighty projects 
and proudly acclaimed them as the “new 
places of pilgrimage.” It was crystal clear 
to him that political freedom had to ensure 
social liberation and that could come only 


through economic growth which demanded 
the fullest use of science and technology in 
transforming to gainful ends, the untapped 
natural resources of the land. 

Pt. Nehru saw clearly that India had to 
make up quickly the leeway in development. 
He had explored diligently India’s past and 
had made his own discovery of the originality 
and vitality of this ancient land. But he had 
no doubt about the urgent need to change, 
to modernise, to catch up in productive 
progress, through education, new thinking and 
experimentation, with the advanced countries. 
The prime mover of this great change he saw 
in science. Hence he ceaselessly strove to 
give his people a scientific outlook and create 
for science and scientists a nourishing atmos¬ 
phere. 

Nehru always looked upon science as the 
servant of man and abhorred all attempts to 
make the man subservient to science. He 
always declared to the world that we are 
harnessing science to the service of the nation 
and for the uplift and betterment of humanity. 
Keeping in view the basic question presented 
by atomic energy, he said : “Lise it for evil, 
it will destroy the world ; use it for good, 
it will raise the world to unknown standards 
of progress and happiness.” 

If our country is proud of proclaiming to 
the world that she can produce nuclear bombs, 
if necessary, but refrains deliberately from 
doing so because of her quest for world peace, 
that is entirely due to the foresight and vision 
of our late Prime Minister who got his inspi¬ 
ration from his Guru Mahatma Gandhi. 

The atomic reactors in Trombay and net¬ 
work of national laboratories in the country 
constitute a magnificent monument to the 
cherished memory of Nehru, the man of 
science. 



HARISH MUKHERJEA : PROMETHEUS OF INDIAN POLITICAL LIBERTY 


P. THANKAPPAN NAIR 


Harish Chandra Mukherjca, who struck 
terror in the hearts of the British imperialists 
for their annexationist policy and earned the 
title of Prometheus of Indian Political Liberty 
for his deft handing of the first mass move¬ 
ment of the people of Bengal, was the Father of 
Indian J ournalism. 

“Can a revolution in the Indian Govern¬ 
ment be authorised by Parliament without 
consulting the wishes of the vast millions of 
men for whose benefit it is proposed to be 
made? The reply must be in the negative. 
The time is nearly come when all Indian 
questions must be solved by Indians. The 
mutinies have made patent to the English 
public what must be the effect of politics in 
which the native is allowed no voice,” wrote 
Harish Chandra immediately after the Mutiny 
of 1857. Remember, this visionary had the 
guts to issue this and similar statements 
through the coloums of the HINDOO 
PATRIOT while serving the British Govern¬ 
ment in a responsible position. 

Harish Chandra Mukherjea (~ Hurrish 
Chunder Mookerjee, Hurris Chander 
Mukherjea) who edited the HINDOO 
PATRIOT, India’s first thunderbolt English 
weekly for a period of seven years, achieved 
the impoiBsible by awakening his countrymen 
in political and social matters. Harish 
Chandra lived in the most crucial period of 
Indian history. The Santhal Rebellion(1855), 


the Hindu Widow Remarriage (1856), the 
Sepoy Mutiny (1857), establishment of the 
University of Calcutta (1857) and the Indigo 
disturbances (1859-60) took place within a 
quick succession of six years changing the 
political and social life of India. The only 
man who had the opportunity to witness these 
mighty revolutions was Harish Chandra who 
portrayed them in vivid colours. Historians 
arc divided on the effects of the Mutiny of 
1857, but there is no two opinion that the 
Indigo disturbances marked the beginning of 
a contest for the political Icadorship of rural 
India between the paternalist British district 
officers and the middle-class urban India. 

A self-made man, who died at the compar¬ 
atively young age of 36 and left an indelible 
mark on the page of Indian history which no 
force on earth can erase, Harish Chandra was 
born in Bhowanipore, Calcutta as the second 
son of Ram Dhun Mukherjea and his wife 
Rukmini Devi. Ram Dhun was a high caste 
Kulin Brahman—“a Hindu among the nations, 
a Brahman among the Hindus, a Kulin among 
the Brahmans and a Foola among the 
Kulins”. Rukmini Devi was the youngest of 
the seven wives of Ram Dhun. Haran Chandra 
was the eldest son of Rukmini Devi. Ltseky 
Narain Muherjea and Devi Mukherjea—gribat 
grandfatlier and grandfather rcspecrively of 
Harish Chandra—were respectable Kulin 
Brahmans with poverty as their constant com- 
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panion. HarishChandra was born in the month 
of April in the house of his maternal uncles— 
Bireshwar and Debnarain Ghatterjees—which 
stood at 68/3A Harish Mukherjea Road, 
Bhowaniporc, Calcutta. “Here stood the 
house in which lived, worked and died Hurrish 
Chunder Mukherjee, Editor, “HINDOO 
PATRIOT” and father of Indian Journalism— 
Born 1824—Died 1861”, reads a marble tablet 
on an antique building which now occupies 
the site of Harish Chandra’s house. 

The early life of Harish Chandra was 
uneventful. He was sent to the local Pathsala 
at the age of 5. He did not have the best 
English education, but read at the local Union 
School as a charity student. “An insignificant 
village school which subsisted on the philanth¬ 
ropy of certain high officials, imparted the 
rudiments of an English education to the man 
who at a maturer age wrote English language 
with the fluency of a native and the strength 
and vigour of a University man,” says Ginsh 
Chandra Ghosh, about Harish’s education. He 
spent six years at this school,but earning bread 
for himself and his mother was more pressing 
than finishing the school studies, “The cry 
for bread at home was too piteous and urgent 
to be neglected by a young man of fine sensi¬ 
bility and strong natural feelings. He deserted 
his school though he did not desert his books,” 
we arc tohi by Girish Chandra Ghosh. 
Bireshwar and l>cbnarain Ghatterjees could 
not afford anything better than coarse rice and 
such vegetables as could be had for the asking 
for the food of Harish Chandra. 

The precocious infant gave promise of a 
splendid man during his school days. His 
teachers stood in such an akward dread of 
Harish as he cross-questioned them. The 
result was that they had to come prepared to 
the class. There were times when HarLsh 
suggested a better analysis of many a difficult 
lesson. He could not brook any insult and 


injustice to his fellow students. Once a drun¬ 
ken sailor insulted some stray lads of his school. 
Harish Chandra lost no time and hastily 
organised a little regiment armed with rulers 
and at its head gave the enemy such a severe 
mauling that he was too glad to beat a 
retreat. 

Another anecdote that shows the pluck and 
pugnacity of Harish is worth narrating here. 
Once Harish was travelling in a railway com¬ 
partment with a friend seated opposite his 
bench. A soldier was sitting by the side of 
Harish and he was audacious enough to 
stretch forth his leg towards the native. Harish 
asked his friend to change their respectiv-e 
seats and stretched his own leg towards the 
“great son of Mars with the greatest sangfroid 
imaginable as if he were the Governor- 
General.” The soldier left the compartment 
swallowing the rebuff, and muttering : “Let 
me be damned if I ever enter a railway 
carriage without a pair of pistols in rny 
pocket.” 

Harish started earning his bread at the age 
of 14 by writing petitions, bills, letters, etc. 
After all, this profession was not dependable. 
What else could he do ? A man withoat a 
formal education, not to speak of a University 
degree, which would have served as a passport 
to Government service those days, Harish did 
not lose heart. He stuck to petition-writing 
which occasionally brought him a glistening 
rupee. He was a genius and whatever he 
touched turned into gold. His fame as a 
forceful petition-writer spread far and wide, 
through it left him in the lurch without food 
for days together. One day he was sitting at 
home cross-legged. There was nothing at 
home—not a grain of rice or salt, nor a single 
pie to buy even chlra (flattened rice). It was 
raining cats and dogs. All that he could 
mortgage was a brass plate from which he ate. 
Mortgaging it was impossible without an 
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umbrella. God did not forsake him. Suddenly 
the door opened, and a stranger entered his 
sitting room. He was a mooktear of a well- 
known zamindar of the town, who wanted 
some Bengali documents to be translated into 
chaste English. The fee offered was a sum of 
two rupees. To Harlsh the fee offered was 
worth more than tons of gold, so urgent was 
his need. 

Tullah & Co., well-known auctioneers of 
the day in Calcutta, employed Harish Chandra 
as a bill writer and later an auction sircar on a 
monthly salary of Rs.8. Ills pay was subse¬ 
quently raised to Rs. JO. “And his employers 
thought it sucti a good salary for a young 
native that they positively refused to grant 
any further increase, although Hurrish 
Chunder declared that he would not vex them 
for promution for a long time were he allowed 
an additional two rupees. The auctioneers 
were inflexible.” Harish C^handra was honest. 
Auction sircars were at a glut in the market 
and had Harish stooped to rob his employers, 
he would have stayed to revenge himself on 
the senior partner of the firm for his stinginess. 
After all auction sircars had peculiar opportu¬ 
nities and temptation to satisfy their itching 
palms. Harish, though hard pressed for 
money, did not soil his hands by nefarious 
means, but resigned the job. 

An open competitive examination was held 
by the Military Auditor-General of Calcutta 
in 1848 tu select a clerk. Harish Chandra, 
who appeared in the cxaniijiation, was found 
to be the best among the candidates in the 
examination, and was accordingly appointed 
to the post at Rs. 25 per month. Mackenzie, 
his colleague, who rose later to become the 
Abkarry and Income Tax Collector of 
Calcutta, spurned the vulgar prejudices of 
caste and colour. It was this Englishman who 
took Harish kindly by the hand and omitted 
no opportunity of putting him forward. ‘He 
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early discovered in his young friend the genius 
that flashed out at a subsequent period and 
introduced him as an extraordinary clerk to 
the notice of (fol. Charnpiicys, the Deputy 
Military Auditor-CJeneral.” He also attracted 
the notice of Col. Goldie, Military Auditor- 
(Jeneral. 

With the shrewdness of judgment for which 
even his enemies g.ave him credit and the 
liberality of soul which justly earned him the 
title of the Luculus of Calcutta in the pages of 
Russel’s INDIAN DIARV', Col. Goldie deeply 
.'ippreciated the talents of HaiLsli. The office 
of the Assistant Military Auditor-General was 
the exclusive preserve of the Europeans and 
I'jurasian assistants, but Goi. Goldie raised 
Harish to that position, silencing the bicker¬ 
ings of Harisii Chandra’s colleagues on account 
of his .sterling qualities. The pay attached to 
the office of the .Assistant Military Auditor- 
Cieneral w-as Rs. 4(X) per month—a fat sum 
indeed. It was high-souled and cliivalrous 
Goldie and Champneys who supplied Harish 
with books and newspapers from their private 
library and encouraged him to study history, 
juriprudence, political stience, etc. They 
indulged every whim of Harish, allowed and 
encouraged him to write unrestrained about 
Sepoy Mutiny^ Indigo disiurbanres, etc,, while 
he was holding the high office of ilie Assistant 
Military .Auditor-General, 

Tlie h.)yaUy of Harish Chandra was a 
byeword. Ht.s attachment to Col. Goldie 
and Champneys was proverbial. The Assistant 
Militaiy Auditor-General often attended his 
heavy duties in a condition <»f health in which 
another man would have remained prostrate 
in bed. In the course of his official life, he 
wa.s once compelled to make what convenience 
he could make out of a thrce-l^gcd table and 
a broken chair. He was advised by his 
European colleagues to make a representation 
to his superior officer. He told his European 
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adviser : “A Bensjali is used to write upon 
his knee : a three-legged table is decidedly 
more convenient than that”... Harish Chandra 
declared at his death-bed that he did not 
apply for leave during his tenUre of office 
because lie wanted to show his covenanted 
officers that a native of Bengal could be 
devoted to his work even at the risk of his 
life. 

Mukhoda Debi, daughter of Govinda 
Chandra Chatterjec of Uttarpara, a suburb 
of Calcutta, whom Harish Chandra married 
immediately after his joining the Military 
Amlitor-General's office, died two or three 
years after giving birth to a son. The child 
did not sutvive. Harish Chandra married for 
a second time, and the lady pined for the rest 
of her life after her husband’s premature 
death. Haiish Chandra’s line became 
extinct as there was no issue from this 
marriage. 

Harish Chandra’s zeal for acquisition of 
knowledge knew' no bounds. He footed all 
the way from Bliowanipore to Cornwallis 
Square—a distance of 12 miles—simply to 
hear Dr. Dull ’s lectures on Mental Philo¬ 
sophy. His greed for knowledge was insatiable, 
The job of a ( opyist at the Military Aiiditor- 
Gcneral’s ufhee left him ample leisure whieh 
he utilised inosi judiciously. He became a 
subscriber to the Calcutta Public Library 
immediately afier joining the Military Auditor- 
Ccncial's office as he was a man of means 
then and could afford to spend a rupee or two 
from his salary. He sfient two to threa hours 
daily at the Public Library. He avidly read 
all available literature if the day. Raja Peary 
Mohan Vlukhcrjca ha-) left it ou recoid that 
Harish Chandra read 75 volumes of the old 
EDINBURGH REVIF.W some three or four 
times within a period of 5 yeans. He could 
recite from memory many jiassages from 
Gibbon’s DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 


ROMAN EMPIRE and from Kant’s philoso¬ 
phical works. Besides delighting in the study 
of historical, legal, philosophical and political 
treatises, he look up the study of literature 
seriously. Harish Mulchcrjea’s erudition and 
knowledge of Eastern and Western philosophi¬ 
cal systems were byew'ords in Calcutta and 
he was qualified to criticise the conduct of 
Sir Lawrence Peel and Sir James Colville, 
justices of the Supreme Court, on many a legal 
nicety. 

Few knew that Harish Chandra was a 
jurisconsult, though not a Law graduate. His 
perfect mastery over draftsmanship is evident 
from the petition he drafted for the British 
Indian Association for presentation to the 
House of Commons ou the occasion of the 
renewal of the East India (Jompany's Charter 
in 1853. The petition emphasised not merely 
the need for inclusion of the non-otficial 
elements in the Legislative Council, but also 
participation of Indians in the administration 
of the country. He demanded irnprovcnjcnt 
of the judicial system and ternova! of fiscal 
imposts of a prejudicial charai tct. 

The Biitish Indian Association, established 
in 1831, was fortunate in getting the counsels 
of Harish Chandra. He was the soul and 
mainspring of ,lhe Association in its infancy 
and his pen supplied the spirit, energy, 
loftiness of thought and cogency of arguments 
by whieh the Association’s pelitiom were so 
eminently distinguished. Harish Chandra 
became member of the Central Committee of 
the Association in 1852 and had to learn all 
Regulations that governed the administration 
of India. He was more than a match to 
Prasanna Kumar 'Fagorc ( V'ice-President of 
the B.I. Association and the foremost legal 
luminary of the day ) and Mr. W. Montrio, 
father of the Calcutta Bar. 

How did Harish Chanda become the 
master of Jurisprudence ? Sambhu Nath 
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Panrlitj first Indian Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court, who began his career as an Assistant 
to the Record Keeper of the Sudder Diwani 
Adalat in 1841 was six years older than Harish. 
When he was appointed a Dccrccjari Mohurir 
in 1845 he built his residence at Bhow'anipore 
at a distance of a few minutes’ walk from 
Harish Chandra's house. “His dingy garret 
soon attracted by the sizzling good qualities 
of its occupant and his hospitable chuUit% a 
crowd of youngrnen of whom Hurris was the 
leader.’’ Neither Sambhunath, nor Harish 
tlhandra relished idle talk ajid they together 
established the I^aw Club. Moot courts were 
the regular feature of every day’s meeting of 
the Club. Accortliiig to Clirish Chandra, “a 
stranger entering it would Ixave believed that 
i>e had lighted upon a sort of Bengali Bar. 
Regul.itions and constructions were burled at 
each other with (he enthusiasm of neophytes 
and the sagacity of practised lawyers. It was 
indeed a bewilderment to lay understandings 
to follow uji the current of tlte discussions. The 
original court had jxas.setl a decision, the judge 
had re.vcrscd it on appeal, the Sudder had 
reviewed the proceedings and ordered a 
retrial. The. wdiolc merits of the case were 
energetically gone through in (hat mock court 
at Baboo .Satnboo Xautli’s. Counsel was 
arrayed on either side with (he warmneSs of 
actual forensic snuggle. (Opinions were 
advanced winch for depth and originality of 
conception might have equalled those of the 
brightest Sudder judges. An anim.Mcd dis¬ 
cussion followed. Regulation so and so 
supported this view. But construction so and 
so opposed it. The grounds of the. construc¬ 
tion were analysed. The principle of the 
Regulation was laid bare. Hurris Chandra’s 
keen intellect directed the nice operations. 
His voice rose pre-eminent above the voice of 
the rest. His powerful mind made itself 
conspicuous in the debate and final adjudica¬ 


tion. Whal an ornament was lost to the 
Sudder bar by a caprice of fortune !” 

Harish Chandra did not want to become a 
lawyer simply because of |the reason that his 
position as a humble clerk in the Military 
Auditor-General’s office left him greater 
leisure than otherwise to aid the poor by his 
advice and by those petitions which every 
wrong-doer in the connlry had read with the 
blush of shame and the pallor of ungodly 
fear. “But the public docs not yet know the 
true reason of that sclf-dential which pinned 
him to the desk whilst he might have starred 
it in the bar. He had the delicacy not to 
parade his virtues and it was the virtue of 
gratitude which tied him to the Military 
Auditor-Oeneral’s office”, says Girish Chandra 
Chose. Harish was a great admirer of Jeremy 
Bentham and formed his style after the great 
jurist. 

Harisli Chandra was a Brahmo by religion 
and a collection of his lectures at the 
Bhowaniporc Brahmo Samaj was published by 
Brojo Lall Chukherlmtty. The Brahmo .Samaj 
at Bhowaniporc ( the old building is still 
existing at Paddapiikur Road and is in cons¬ 
tant use even today' ) was established by 
Harish Chandra. His friend Sambhu Nath 
Pandit was President of the Samaj. 

The people of Calcutlii selected Harish 
Chandra as their native agent for England. 
Harish was consulted, and they all thought 
that he was (he best person whom they could 
depute. He did make up his mind and would 
have gone had not, as they were all aware, 
social customs prevented his doing so. 

Father of Indian Journalism 

'I’he journalist in Harish Chandra asserted 
himseT at a comparatively early age. He first 
flashed his pen in the columns of the 
HINDOO INTELLIGENCER ( 1846-1857 ) 
which was founded and edited by Kashi 
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Prasad Ghosh. No English journal was then 
circulating and hence the HINDOO INTE¬ 
LLIGENCER was very much in demand and 
the native genllcincn connected with the 
Sudder Diwani Adalat patronised it. Besides 
contribuiing to the ENGl.ISHMAN { whose 
succes.sor is the STATESMAN today ) which 
was then edited by Cobb Hurry, Harish also 
wrote for the BENGAL RECORDER started 
in 1H49. Harish wrote on legal and judicial 
topics in die liENGAL RECORDER. It 
appears that Harish, who was then budding 
forth, was assigned the humble place 
of a ■‘Correspondent’' to tlie BENGAL 
RECXIRDER. 

The HINDOO PATRIOI’ which was 
Harish’s veliicle for bringing about social 
political and cultural renaissance of India, 
originated from the ashes of tlu^ BENGAL 
RECORDER, (iirish Ciiandra (ihose, together 
with his iwo brothers Srinatli Chandra and 
Khelra Chandra, started the BENGAL 
RECORDER in 1K50. Girisli Ciiandra was 
the founder-editor of the HINDOO PATRIOT 
and die BEN(;ALEE (1861; as well. It was 
on Thursday, the 6th of January 1853 that the 
HINDOO PA'l’RTOT was born. Madliu 

Sudan Roy, a banker liy caste, by accident 
came into possession of a printing press and 
some types and knowing no other mode of 
working ibern, propo.scil to the Ghosc brothers 
to start a newspaper in English. Madhu 
Sudan'.s press was situated at Kalakar Street, 
Bara Bazar. Ghosc brothers agreed If) discon- 
tiuue the BENGAE Rl'iCORDER and start a 
new Weekly with the, nucleus of the subscri¬ 
bers of the existing monthly. The name 
Hindoo Patriot was suggesletl by Khetra 
Chandra, though Girish wanted it to be 
‘Hindu Standard’ and Sriuath proyiosed, ‘The 
Hindu Gentleman’. The name Hindoo Patriot 
coined by Khetra Chandra was unanimously 
approxed. It is not correct that Harish 


Chandra coined the name HINDOO 
PATRIOT, but he was its first responsible 
editor. The publications of the day such as 
the INDIAN MIRROR, the REFLECTOR, 
etc. agree that it was Girish Chandra who 
started the paper, but all agree that he made 
over the editorship to his friend and colleague 
Harish Chandra Mukherjea. “It is super- 
flluou.s for us to say that the hard intellectua¬ 
lity, rare power of reasoning, and a thorough 
knowledge of local politics, which Harish 
possessed, pre-eminently qualihed him for the 
chiefship of the only native political organ of 
the day, and Girish Chandra, who watched 
with interest and admiration the rapid devc- 
lopment of his friend's intellect, cheerfully 
served under him.'* 

Koylas Chuiider Bose has justly remarked : 
“The genius and energy of Harish soon proved 
him to he a worthy compeer, when Babu 
Girish Chunder conferred on him the captain¬ 
ship of his own accord, contenting him.scif 
with occasional display of wit and strength of 
mind which could not be mistaken,” The task 
of editing the journal fell on Harish Chandra 
as the Ghosc brothers severed their connection 
with it and Madhu Sudan Ray became seri¬ 
ously ill and had to go upcountry for a 
change. The press was therefore sold to a 
third party and the HINDOO PATRIO'I' 
was published from Satyagjan Shurcharini 
Sova’s Press at Bhowaniporc, till Harish 
flhandra c.stablishcd his own HINDOO 
PATRIOT Press. 

The Ghosc Brothers ran the HINDOO 
PATR lOT only for 3 or 4 months. Harish 
Chandra, who was the leading contributor 
of the journal since its inception, found an 
opportunity of gratifying his darling ambition 
and purchased the goodwill and the publica¬ 
tion from Madhu Sudan Ray. The purchase 
was veiled in secrecy, for his boss Col. Goldie, 
the Military Auditor-General, would have 
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hardly approved of a proprietor-editor of a 
journal as one of his subordinates. This ex¬ 
plains why he did not boldly declare before the 
Indigo Commission that he was the editor of 
the HINDOO PATRIOT, but simply said 
that he was in a position to influence the 
Editor to write whatever he pleased. Haran 
Chandra Mukherjea, brother of Harish, was 
the man of straw in whose name this benami 
transaction was conducted, but tlie entire 
labour of editing and management fell on 
Harish, This is evident from the following 
extract from the editorial of the HINDOO 
PATRlO'r dated 19th June, 1861. 

“.'\s a pecuniary spccualation the 
PA I RIOT was a failure, The first proprietor, 
therefore, after sustaining a loss of a few 
thousand rupees, at the end of three years 
offered if for sale. No purchaser appearing, 
the paper was ^determined to !>c. abolished 
and the press and the materials s old. llansh, 
who by ccomirny had made a little money, 
rather than see the paper perish, at once, 
resolved to invest it in a speculation which 
had proved a failure and was at all likely to 
prove anything bcttci in his hands, supported 
by a hope that his exertions might at least 
make the PATRlCiT pay its bare expenses. 
In June 1855, he bought the PATRIOT in 
the name of his brother the pre^e^t proprietor 
and removed the press and office to Bhowani- 
pore near his house,” 

Harish Chandra was older than Cirish 
Chandra CJhosc by some. 5 years. Cirish 
Chandra’s acquaintance with Harish Chandra 
commenced from the time both of them 
entered the Military Auditor-General's offiec. 
To Girish Chandra his friend appeared any¬ 
thing otherwise than that he actually was, 
"the soul of honour and the first gentleman 
in all India ; that his genius was as conspicu¬ 
ous in business as it was in the more impor¬ 
tant political affairs with w'hich his memory 
was bound up.” Harish was a constant guest 


at Girish’s house, whom he epigrammatically 
described as being addicted to eating iooebitt 
and listening to Jattras or operas. Girish 
Chandra was the greatest admirer of his 
friend and spent many a holiday at his 
Bhowanipore residence. 

According to Burkland, "it was in 1855 
that the Hindoo Patriot was issued under his 
(Harish’.s) sole editorship charge. The number 
of its subscribers in those days never exceeded 
150, it was in a fact a losing coitcern during 
the editorship of Hari-sh Chandra, and cost 
him more than Rs. 100 a month out of his 
official income. I’hc proprietorship w’as 
eventually vested in his elder brother, Haran 
(Chandra.” 

Girish Chandra Ghf)S(‘ from vvliom Harish 
Chandra took over the editorship of the 
weekly and who returned as the editor of the 
Patriot at the reqticsi of his late friend’s 
mother and widow, wrote on 26th June, 1861 : 
"The paper ha.s reverted to those hands that 
first started it. But the hand of hands is, alas, 
wanting. 'I’hc reader will in vtiin seek for 
those brilliaiil political crushers, which awed 
and astonished the local Press and sent dismay 
info the factories. Providence in his own 
inscrutable wisdom has taken back to himself 
that spirit uhit.li flashed like a meteor over the 
country and di.sappcared as .suddenly its it had 
burst upon the eye The tear of friendship is 
not yet dr)', and wc are called upon to resume 
the pen which had all l)»u raised the 
HINDOO PATRIOT to the position of a 
power ii> the realm. The public will excuse 
our shortcomings when we tell them that their 
forbearance i.s craved in tlte interest of the 
bereaved mother and the unfortunate widow 
of the remarkable man who devoted his for¬ 
tune and his life to the service of his cotintry. 
With his fast ebbing breath he loudly and 
repeatedly called for the last proof ! ‘Don’t 
print yet ! Give me the last proof!’ and 
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Hiirris Chundcf Mookcrjra died rhrec minutes 
after with tJic friNDOG PATRIOT still 
uppermost in his delirious thoiighl.” 

The HINDOO PATRlO'r saw the most 
crucial period of Indian history. The Mutiny 
of 1857 herahlril ptjlitical conseiousness among 
the people of India. I'hc widow remarriage 
shook the age-old traditions of the Hindu 
society, 'I'hc cstahlishmcnt of India’s first 
University in Calmita released the Jloodgates 
of scientific knowledge and edurational 
progress. Crowning all lliese social, cultural 
and political revolutions wa< the Indigo 
disturharicc which ushered in an agrarian 
revolution. The sole (n'gaii of tlie people of 
India during this period (»f 5 years within 
which all these epoch-making revolutions took 
place was the HINDOO PATRIOT, “publisli- 
cd by a Calcutta gentleman, from Calcutta, 
without circulation, without capital and 
without any correspondents in the villages-- 
but it was read by emr rulers including the 
Viceroy Lord tianning, as the only means of 
keeping their finger on the pulse of the public 
feeling in the country” (Sir Jadnnath Sarkar). 
Buekland has corrohorated Sir Jadnnath fliat 
“his (Haiish’s) journal was ( ondiictcd with so 
much ability that it attracted the notice of the 
highe.st members of the Clivil Service and the 
Government of India.” 

Harish’s solid senve, his dignified, weighty 
and sententious utterances, his wider grasp of 
each subjci t with which he dealt, his calm 
judicious fairness and candour and above all 
his power of close reasoning attracted the 
attention of the Governor-GenerdI and the 
men at the helm of affairs and enabled them 
to steer the ship of the state during the most 
stormy period of the history of India (1855- 
1860). 

As a journalist, Harish Ghandra was not 
only fearless, but he also set an example for 
others. Rain Gopal Sanyal tells us; “No 


considerations, however important, ever led 
him to sell his conscience and notwithstanding 
the frequent pecuniar)' losses he had to bear, 
lie uniformly refused to receive outside assis¬ 
tance, even when voluntarily offered by friends 
and admirers.” Haiish Chundra never court¬ 
ed the favour of anybody, nor did he rely upon 
out.sidc help of any description in conducting 
the PATRIOT, “a journal the like of which 
can scarcely be now seen in any part of 
India.” 

Harish Chandra Mukherjea was the first 
Indian journali.sl to raise his voice against the 
rutliless annexation policy followed liy Lord 
Dalhonsie. He exposed the hasty and ill- 
natured steps the (ioverninent took dtiring 
the Mutiny. He was the first man in India 
to expose the linreaucratic bungling of the 
British officials. “The.sc < ivil servant.s arc 
about the be.si specimen of things we import, 
(juick or dead.” He criticised the conduct of 
‘'dozen coirnpl bribe-eating magistrates who 
juostiluted themselves.” 

Sir Jwederitk ilalliday, first Lt-Governor 
of Bengal, wa.s unpopular in Calcutta and 
the HINDOO PA TRIO 1’ commented that his 
career wa.s “remarkable for selfishness aggrava¬ 
ted by intense meanness, for insolent blunders, 
systematic irrsiucerity and a number ..of hasty 
doings whose pernicious effects it will take 
a quarter of .i century to undo.” Harish 
Ghandra fixed up the blame for the indigo 
disturbances squarely on Halliday. Had he 
listened to the woeful tale.s of the ryots and 
taken ameliorative actions, the indigo distur¬ 
bances would not have flared. He was 
presented with a petition in August 1854, when 
he first toured Bengal, which he called “vague 
and probably not credible.” He did nothing 
to investigate the grievances of the ryots. 
Harish Chandra hailed the petition as an 
evidence of the dawn of political consciousness 
in Bengal mofussil. “They are learning to 
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<s*ercise the privileges of British subjects to 
meet together in public, discuss questions of 
public importance and to convey fully expre¬ 
ssion of their opinions thereupon to their 
rulers,” he wrote in the HINDOO PATRIOT 
on August 17, 1854, 

Widow remarriage was the greatest revolu¬ 
tion that took place in the history of 
Hinduisni. Wlien Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 
initiated steps for passing the Widow Remarri¬ 
age Act, Harisli Chandra threw his lot with 
Vidyasagar. A keen supporter of social 
regenciation, llarish promoted his ideals in 
cooperation with his friends in the Suhrld 
Samitl, It is dinicuU to estimate the invalu¬ 
able service rendered by Harish Chandra in 
his capacity as the Editor of tlie HINDOO 
PATRIOT, the only organ of the enlightened 
section of Hindus in Calcutta, llarish Chandra 
himself was a victim of the polygamy of Kulin 
Brahmans who married solely for money with 
no intention to fiillil any of the duties which 
marriage involved. His own mother was the 
seventh wife of his father. The indiscriminate 
polygamy practised by the Kuhns left many 
a young girl to the thraldom of widowhood. 
Raja Radhakanta Deb, the wealthiest Hindu 
prince of the day, was the leader of the 
dichards. It was with the iielp of Harisli 
Chandra that Vidyasagar could disarm the 
critics by presenting his views in the columns 
of the HINDOO PATRIOT. After the 
passing of the Hindu Widow Remarriage Act 
(1856), Vidyasagar financed a number of 
widow remarriages. Many an unmarried 
widow looked upon him for maintenance. 
Vidyasagar’s zeal for widow marriages landed 
him in debts to the extent of half a lakli of 
rupees. Some well-intentioned friends of 
iswar Chandra appealed to the public through 
the columns of the HINDOO PATRIOT for 
•tarting a Hindu Widow Marriage fund for 
the clearance of Vidyasagar’s debts. Vidyasagar 
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who was out of town, contradicted the appeal 
on his return and stated, out of modesty, that 
“though sixty widow marriages consummated 
upto that day had actually cost Rs 82,000 yet 
my debts on that account would not come upto 
half of 45,000 accounted for by the appellants." 
It was Pandit Iswar Chandra who saved the 
journal by taking over its management after 
the death of Harish Chandra. Girish Chandra 
continued to edit the weekly upto the middle 
of November 1861 for about Smooths after 
which Sarabhu Chandra Mookherjee acted as 
the Managing Editor while he was residing 
at Barrodwarcc Palace, Jorasanko, Calcutta. 
I'lie journal seems to have fallen into the 
hands of Kali Prasanuo Sinha, Secretary of 
the British Indian Association from whomiswar 
t’handra Vidyasagar took over the manage¬ 
ment. Kristo Das Pal was appointed the 
Editor of the HINDOO P.ATRIOT by 
Vidyasagar and Pal raised the PATRIOT, 
during his 23 years of editorship, from a nearly 
moribtind condition to the first place among 
the native Indian journals. 

The Mutiny of 1857 had far reaching 
clTei ts. Harish (;haiuha fell humiliated when 
India was placed directlv under the Crown 
without a reference to the public opinion in 
the country. He criticised the relributory 
policy of the British Government after the 
Mutiny. The conduct of Harish Chandra 
during the Mutiny was characterised by 
moileratian and the HINDOO PATRIOT’S 
display of accurate knowledge of things helped 
Lord Canning in taking correct decisions. 
Harish Chandra’s sober, statesmanlike view of 
this horrible crisis counselled sobriety and 
patience to the Government. He played the 
role of a peace-maker between the enraged 
native soldiers and the Government. The 
Government of Canning got true insight into 
the exact state of native feelings towards it 
from the writings of Harish Chandra than 
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from the rabid vapouriiigs of the Anglo-Indian 
Press. “In short, Hurrish Chander stood as a 
mediator between the people and the Government 
0nd saved both of chem from headlong ruin. We 
therefore call him the saviour of his country 
during the horrible days of the Sepoy Mutiny and 
he will be known to posterity as such", wrote 
Rani (iupal Sanyal about Harisli Chaiulra and 
added : “The history of Sepoy Mutiny 
remains yci to be written from the national 
point of view, and the important part played 
by men like Hurrish Cliander in assuaging the 
rancorous feelings of hostility displayed by an 
infuriated body of the ruling race, partly from 
fear and partly from selfish motives, is now 
almost forgotten,” It is unfortunate that 
historians of India are at loggerheads in regard 
to the real significance of the Jvlutiny. A 
re-assessment of the available material is 
necessary taking into consideration the role 
played by men of the calibre of Harish 
Chandra who painted the picture of many a 
revolution with an amount of detachrneul 
which is rarely met with these days. 

Indigo Disturbances 

Though the imperialists could suppress the 
first national movement for independence in 
1857, it was the Indigo Disturbance tnat 
taught the natives the value of combination 
and political agitation, liuglishmen who 
found in indigo a great source of profit 
compelled the cultivators to lake up its culti¬ 
vation. I he indigo cultivation covered almost 
all districts of undivided Bengal and lower 
Bihar. The ryot planted indigo as long as it 
was not unprofitable to him. But those ryots 
who did want cultivation of the indigo were 
compelled to do so by the planters. Tlie 
oppression of the White planters went on 
unchecked, aided and abetted by the East 
India Company. Harish Mukberjee did not 


remain a silent cpectator to the torture and 
oppression of his countrymen. He studied 
the questron of oppression in great detail, by 
sending out his team of correspondents for on 
the spot reporting. Armed with facts and 
iafullible logic, Harish Chandra launched an 
all-out campaign in 1858, The correspon¬ 
dents of the HINDOO PATRIOT roved the 
inrligo districts publicsing the incompetence 
and partiality of the district oHicials, and 
frequently the Lieutenant Governor acted 
upon abuses first brought to light in the pages 
of the HINDOO PATRIOl'. Sisir Kumar 
Ghosh, who later founded she AMRITA 
BAZAR PATRIKA was one of the Correspon¬ 
dents of the HINDOO PATRIOT who 
pilloried the planters under ilic initials “M. 
L. L,” 

“The system of indigo-planting as it now 
exists in Bengal, is a system of organised fraud 
and oppression,” Harisli Chandra declared on 
July 29, 1851 in the columns of his journal and 
castigated the District Magistrates for their 
siding with tlie planters. He asked : “Are 
these magistrates men to govern millions 
when they cannot resist the temptation of 
dining with the white planters and talking 
with their wives and dancing with them”. 
Harish Chandra's editorials raised the indigo 
disturbances from the ieve,l of a labour 
dispute to that of a political contest. 

The planters tried to inveigle Harish 
Chandra failing which they threatened him 
with anonymous letters. He was abused in 
the filthiest language. He published such 
letters in the columbs of the HINDOO 
PATRIOT. One such letter reads thus; 
“Well, Nigger - I see thou art getting bolder 
day by day, thus to seriously slander gentle¬ 
men. Eorgettesl thou your position as a 
‘slave of the Conqueror’..' Knowest not that 
from the day of Plasscy thou art doomed to 
suffer ? Being proud of your large circula- 
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tion of thy mean journal and of the totally 
undeserved praise thou elicitest from all your 
hrotiier liars thou hast taken into your head 
to villify the character of your noble-body,. 
Never think that thine flattery will do thee 
any good. Vile sycophant. Knowest not 
thou the authority of our august body ?Niggcr, 
take care how thou actest. If thou will not 
stop your pen, thou shalt suffer. Thy charac¬ 
ter of late has become most detestable. 
Nigger, reflect on your position. Don’t desire 
what you deserve. P. S. - If I happen to 
meet thee any day, either in town or in the 
mofussil, I am resolved to make you suffer a 
few good cuts of my horse-whip.” 

llarish Chandra kept on assailing the 
(Government. He wrote on April 14, 1860.: 
“Here we are the weak, the oppressed of years, 
the producers of the country’s wealth, the 
support of its prosperity who ought to be 
cherished and protected by the Government. 
VVe arc visited with a law of special severity 
and trtmps are sent to make us submit to 
fraud and oppression. There are the planters, 
powerful, influential, wealthy, oppressive, 
commiting violent crimes, the patrons of 
ruflianary of the country, who instead of being 
punished aod put down, are encouraged, fur¬ 
nished with means to extend their oppression.” 
The columns of the HINDOO PATRIOT 
were always open to the ryots. fiom April 
i8, 1860, anew section under the heading, 

‘ The Indigo District’ was opened for publica¬ 
tion of the news and letters regarding indigo 
cultivation. These columns were flllcd up 
with the harrowing talcs from Nadia and 
jessore where the conditions were most miser¬ 
able. Sisir Kumar Ghosh was responsible for 
organising thn tyoB of th<« dis.ricts and 
narradng their tales nt wne in the HINDOO 
PATRIOT. 

Harish Mukherjea wrote a number of 
learned articles on the indigo disturbances and 


stirring editorials. It is worth reproducing 
what he wrote on May 19, 1860 on the 
INDIGO CiUESTION in the PATRIOT. 

“Bengal might well be proud of its peasan¬ 
try. In no other country in the world is to 
be found in the tillers of the soil the virtues 
which the ryots of Bengal have so prominently 
displayed ever since the Indigo agitation has 
begun. Wanting power, wealth, political 
knowledge and even leadci-ship, the peasantry 
of Bengal have brought about a revolution in 
magnitude and importance...to none tltat ha.s 
happened in the social history of any other 
country. . They have battled with adversaries 
possessing some of the most formidable 
element.s of power. With the Government 
against them, the law against them, the 
tribunals against them, the Press against them, 
they have achieved a success ol which the 
benefits will reach all orders and the most 
distant generations of our countrymen. And 
all this they have done by sheer force of 
virtue, by patience, perseverance and fortitude, 
witfiout commiting a single crime—ahnost a 
single art of violence. 

“Already the oppressors of the ryots came 
to feel that their system of oppression must 
cease. I'hey see tiiat the day is coming when 
the Bengal ryot may not be treated as a serf. 
However tlie labours of the Indigo Commi¬ 
ssion may end, they will authoritatively esta¬ 
blish that the factory .system is a system of 
enormous fraud, violence, and rapine, the 
existence of which would be an opprobrium 
to any (iiovernment. It is a part of that 
system that the ryots .should give their finest 
land, their strongest men, their fullest industry 
to the service of men whose only claim upon 
them is that they arc unsympathising foreigners 
come to make money .amongst them. It is a 
part of that system that the ryots should at 
the capricious call of some men disregardful 
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of divine and amenable to no human law, 
surrender their honour, their wives and their 
lives. It is a part of that system that the 
country should be made to give refuge and 
subsistence to professional rogues, sharpers, 
bullies, robbers and murderers. It is a part of 
the same system that the most important 
branch of tlic national industry should be 
diverted into unnatural directions or forced 
to unproductive purposes. It remains for 
the Commission to give the impress of their 
responsible authority to this knowledge. The 
system will then lie no longer able to maintain 
itself for a day. 

“7'hc revolution has caused the ryot 
community a vast mass of suffering. They 
have been beaten, insulted, bound, starved, 
imprisoned, ousted from home, deprived of 
oppression one can imagine. Villages have 
been burnt, men carried ofi’, women violated, 
stores of grain destroyed, and every means of 
coercion has been used. Yet the ryots have 
not yielded. They have ceased to aspire after 
the freedom which they feel to be their birth¬ 
right and which they have been told the law 
assures them. I.et them but suffer on a few 
weeks more, and they will gain their darling 
object. A rcvf)lutio« will have been effected 
on their sotial condition, the beneficial effects 
of which will reach all the country’s institu¬ 
tions. 'I'he defects of oiir law, the vices of 
our country, the efficiency of the police, the 
oppression systematically practised by some 
classes, and tiie general prevalence of anarchy 
will have been expr^sed in a manner never 
hitherto made -in a manner which will make 
reform inevitable.” 

The editorials and signed articles of Harish 
Chandra and popular .sen timents expressed by 
various correspondents in the roiumns of the 
HINDOC PATRIOT caused flutter in the 
dovecots of the imperialists and the Indigo 
Commission was appointed in 1860 under the 


presidency of W. S. Seton-Karr. The Commi¬ 
ssion examined 134 witnesses from 18lh May 
to 4th August 1860. Harish Chandra tendered 
his evidence before the Commission. He 
disclosed before the Commission that he used 
to assist the ryots who came to Calcutta 
to present petitions. 

The White planters instituted civil and 
criminal suits against Harish Chandra in I860 
for what he had written in the HINDOO 
PATRIOT on behalf of the poor ryots against 
the oppressions perpetrated upon them, know¬ 
ing full well that neither his countrymen nor 
the ryots would help him in the hour of trial. 
The planters got a decree against him from 
the Subordinate Judge of Aliporc, and his 
house was attached and put to tlie auctioneer’s 
hannner. 

‘•It Is perhaps not generally known”, wrote 
the BENGALEE on July 29, 1863, “that Hurris 
Ghunder Mookerjea aided the IndigtJ lyots 
not merely with his pen but also with his 
purse. He did not only brave the libel law 
for the benefit of the ryots, but he fed and 
clothed those who personally sought the mercy 
of the Lieutenant Governor in Belvedere 
House. His private resources were heavily 
taxcfl for this public purpose, and he freely 
placed them at the service of his suffering 
countrymen. His charities were so unobtru¬ 
sive that it was not until some long lime after 
their exercise that the British Indian A,ssocia- 
tif»n was Informed of them and sliame compell¬ 
ed them to raise a fund for relieving Hurris 
Chundcr from further pecuniary sacrifices. 
The bold .stand made by Baboo Joykissen 
Mookerjea on behalf of the patriot whose 
necessities he knew well, forced the Association 
to this measure of Viare justice, and an Indigo 
Fund as it was called, was placed in the hands 
of the individual who had devoted his life 
to the good cause. An account was rigidly 
kept by the Association of which Hurrit 
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Chundcr was in other respects the sole 
almoner. Before the money was exhausted, 
Hurris Ghundcr was stretched upon his death¬ 
bed...” 

Raj Narain Bose of the Adi Brahmo Samaj 
has left it on record that Rukmini Devi, 
Ilarish’s mother, was a very kind lady and 
used to cook with her own hands food for the 
poor ryots who freely Hocked to his house to 
represent their grievances. He offered them 
assistance liberally. 

Evaluating the role of Harish Clhandra in 
the Indigo Disturbances, BLiir B. Kling in his 
retent (1966) BLUE MUTINY say.s : “The 
activities of Marish Chandra ;>rc a landmark 
in the history of Indian political development. 
In addition to publishing stirring editorials, 
Harish Chandra freely gave advice and 
enrouragement to the scores of peasants who 
came to vi.sil him at tlte HINDOO PATRIOT 
office in Calcutta...Here, for the first time, an 
Indian of the urban middle-class wa.s acting 
.IS a .spokeman for the peasantry. The indigo 
disturbances mark the beginning of a contest 
for the political leadership of rural India 
between the paternalist British district officer 
and the midcHc-class urban India.” 

“The. precursor of all modern Indian 
political campaigns w.is iaunelied in Calcutta 
to support a popular uprising against economic 
injustire. An idealistic cause thus helped to 
shape the character ol nationalism in Bengal. 
This in turn was to influence the politiral goals 
of all India in which the attainment of self- 
government was considered inseperable from 
the realisation of social and economic justice... 
Similarly the romantic movement, transplanted 
to Cadcutta through English education, gave 
rise among the intelligentsia to an idealisation 
of the rustics. During the indigo disturbances 
this sentiment was popularised in ihc editorials 
of Harish Chandra Mukherjea of the 
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HINDOO PATRIOT. A decade later it 
would enter the mainstream of Indian political 
thought through the writings of the renowned 
Bengali novelist and patriot, Bankim 
Chatterjec,” adds Kling. 

Self-.>5acrifice and .self-abnegation were the 
two principles which guided Harish Chandra 
during his 8 years of public life (1853-1861). 
He conducted the HINDOO PATRIOT at 
a cost ruinous to himself without reward or 
recompense for those whom he served so nobly. 
He spent more than Rs 10,000 for the publi¬ 
cation of the PATRIOT uninterruptedly. 
After spending every farthing in helping the 
royts, and conducting his pet journal, which 
robbed his poor mother and his wife of the 
provision he ought to have made lor them, 
Harish Chandra died on 16th June 1861 at 
the age of 36. Harish Chandra died leaving 
the legacy of his name to the posterity. He 
spent his lime, energy and income from 
Government service for liberating the indigo 
cultivators from the dutchc.s of while planters, 
a cause which was dearer to him than any 
material possessions. In his eyes the. claims 
of his countrymen and of the poor indigo serfs 
of Bengal were superior to those of his Jiving 
surviving relatives. 

Harish Chandra \^ as not above vices. He 
was addicted to drinks and it seems that with¬ 
out a drink he could never write those stirring 
editorials in the HINDOO PATRIOT. “Every 
Thursday night he used to come to the office 
of the paper, and at one sitting generally 
wrote all the articles, news and summary of 
European news, but he could not do without 
wine,” we are told by Madhu Sudan Ray. 

Michael Madhu Sudan Dutt, the celebra¬ 
ted poet and his contemporary (both of them 
were born in the same year) paid a glowing 
tribute to Harish Chandra in these, words : 
“Of all men now living he has exercised the 
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greatest amount of influence over the educated 
classes of our countrymen. His death would 

be a loss.for the progress of independence 

of mind and thought”. 

“Before the HINDOO PATRIOT com- 
menced to pour its thundering broadsides into 
the citadels of non-ofhrial crime and oflicial 
misrule, before that strong impassioned voice 
arose wftieh fearlessly assailed guilt striking 
the conscience-stricken with a blast which 
sounded like the ArchangcTs blast at doom, 
the. native community was existing in a condi¬ 
tion of inglorious somnolency. Strangely 
contrasting with their present vigorous actions 
on questions of public interest and importance, 
they .seldom troubled themselves with politics 
until it touched a sore point in religion. If 
an audacious Hindoo frec-tliinker was to be 
punished, if an offensive missionary schofd 
was to be suppressed, if a rebellious .apostate 
from any one of the great Hindoo parties was 
to be put out of caste, such activity was 
speedily mustered and a large amount of fuss 
organised. But on tpicslions alfccting the 
weal or woe of the nation, there was always, 
we grieve to .say, exhibited a shameful indiffe¬ 
rence, It was the mission of Hiirris Chunder 
Mookerjea to turn the evil, llis earnest mind 
set itself tlutroughly to work until a revolution 
w'as cfl'ected in Hindoo seteiety. The new 
Oracle was received with enthusiasm by all 
who listened to him. A new philosophy 
pervaded native minds. The leaders of the 
people abandoned child’s play for political 
action. A political association was organised. 
Hurris Chunder Mookerjea directed it by an 
iron will. He may be said to have laid the 
foundations of the future Indian Parliament. 
The country is ringing with bis private virtues 
»nd his public acts. But all combined cannot 
glorify him more than as the Prometheus of 
Indian Political Liberty” (HINDOO 
PATRIOT, July 17, 1871). 


Calcuttans assembled on Friday, I2thjuly 
1861 at the Hall of the British Indian Associa¬ 
tion to mourn the death of Harish Chandra, 
(iirish Chandra Ghosc who spoke on the 
occasion called Harish Chandra the greatest 
Hindu that had lived since the days of Raja 
Rammohun Roy. Harish Chandra hnd a 
inis.sion in life and achieved his object. In 
recalling the services of his bosom friend, 
Cirish Chandra said : “That the apostle ol 
political liberty has left his mark in the heart 
of his countrymen presages the happy consum¬ 
mation of the object for which he lived—and 
for which he died. It is not given to many 
to shape the thoughts and through their 
thoughts the destinies of a nation. The motive 
power that has been imparted by the gigantic 
mind of the individual whose loss we are 
deploring is a legacy which the country cannot 
sufficiently prize. I he fire and the energy 
with which the nation collectively proceeds 
to the combat of principles and the over¬ 
throw of abu.se are mainly of his creation.” 

“A thunderbolt has fallen upon native 
society. Hushed is every voice and transfixed 
is every eye. The friend of the poor and 
mentor of tlie rich, the spokeman, the patriot, 
the brave heart that defied danger and battled 
foremost in the strife of politics has been swept 
away like a vision from our aching eyes...Our 
loss is great,” Cirish Chandra said. 

A few well-intentioned friends of Harish 
Chandra started a society after his name to 
perpetuate his memory and spread the ideals 
for which he stood. An extract from the 
HINDOO PATRIOT dated August 8, 1861 
reads: “Probably to many we make our¬ 
selves ridiculous by mentioning his name in 
connection with hero worship. But one thing 
is certain, that he was the apostle of a new 
creed, that he gave vitality to feelings and 
ideas which hitherto had been asleep, that 
his strength of mind, his energy and his 
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pCMcverance have left their mark upon Hindoo 
society, that he has disturbed the dead silence 
and, stillness which had all but banished hope, 
that he has roused the nation effectively from 
sloth and filled it with a new yearning. These 
arc benefits for which his memory should be 
embalmed. A public meeting of the richest 
and the best of the native community has 
already decided upon the form which the 
Hurrish Memorial should take. But it amounts 
not to the height of his great services nor does 
it accord with tin; spirit of his acts. If he 
could cornc hack amongst us and guide tlie 
discussions over his memorial, he would scowl 
upon the scholarship. He had small faith in 
the government system of education. He 
douiless turned Ironi tlic pri/.e buys to him¬ 
self and what a contrast !” 

A subscription of Rs 10,500 for a memorial 
to Harish Chandra Mvikhcrjca was raised by 
the British Indian Association of which he was 
the heart and soul. It look some time f<jr the 
Association t » decide upon the form of the 
memorial. The anguish of the public about 
the proper spending of the fund is expressed 
by the BENCALK E in its issue dated July S, 
1863 thus : “It is just two years since the 
fund was raised, and naturally, those who 
heJped to make it upon deem the time ample 
enough for some tangible illustration of the. 
national admiration for the deceased patriot... 
In a few years more all trace of the meteor 
whose bright effulgence friends regarded with 
pride and foes acknowledged under the un¬ 
avoidable pressure of a contrary feeling, will 
perhaps have passed away ; and our children 
shall deify little fry in the absence of a more 
acceptable object of worship.” It was appre¬ 
hended that the delay was dangerous and 
there would be no shade of the man whose life 
was one continuous page of patriotic fire and 
devotion to the national weal, who magnetised 
the national mind, bidding it “awake, arise”, 
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with a voice which shot animation through 
the dullest frame, who opened a new age in 
the history of Indian progress, made Bengal 
political, independent, thoughtful, free, and 
imparted life to prodigious bellies ere while 
full only of sweetmeats and ghee. 

The conduct of the Briti.sh Indian Associa¬ 
tion whose indcbtedne.ss to Harish Chandra 
was very hea\'y indeed was castigated by the 
Press again. The vacillation in e.recting a 
memorial to Harish (ihandra could not be 
toleiatcd by the public. The As.sociation had 
the mcanne.ss to ask fur an account of the 
Indigo Fund from the patriot. The Fund was 
almost sfjcrit by Harish and the balance was 
cr^ntemptiblc, yet his last moments were embi¬ 
ttered by a call for an account of refund of 
that balance. 

“Consciousness had almost left him. When 
the demand was made, he w.\s dying. The 
heartless men who hail followed his leading 
and had l;ccomc great and honourable from 
his rcllected lustre, who had received at his 
hands services which no amount of gold could 
ever have purcliascd, who were once sternly 
answered wlicn they ptopo.sed him a salary, 
could not command suflicicnt decency— 
letting alone ,inv higher virtue —to forbear 
disturliing his dying hour with a debtor and 
crctlitor statement, ‘Mother’, said the fast 
sinking pairioi, ‘give those men what money 
they want. I cannot in my last moment look 
up their account, though I suspect it is 
incorrect. But give them the money and have 
done with them.’ It is impossible to conceive 
anything more mean or inhuman than the 
c«,>nduct like the above. If the nation had 
heard of it at the time it would have shrunk 
with horror from men who pos.scssing ample 
individual means for replacing any loss by a 
refusal of the heirs of the dying man to 
acknowledge the debt or pay it back, hesitated 
not to intrude upon a sacred death-bed on 
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which flowers shoul<l have been strewn, with 
a mean money demand. We should have 
trembled for the fate of the country were we 
not assured that the gratitude of the British 
Indian Association uill now receeive universal 
execration and pass into a proverb. It well 
may r efuse to sign an address to «jne of the 
most conscientious, independent and crime- 
repressive judges that ever came out to India, 
and its hirelings in the press may empty their 
butter pots on their conscientious abhorrence 
to praise a man for cloitig his duty. It is 
possible that this magnificent theory was at the 
bottom of the meanness towards Hurris 
C-hundcr. He hut <lid his duty and the Asso¬ 
ciation could not conscientiously be grateful. 
The inertia of the Hurris Memorial Fund is 
perhaps owing to such a feeling. I.et the fund 
sleep while the British Indian .\.ssociation 
pets and licks into shape its newly dis< overed 
grand idea.'’ [ The BENGALEE, July 29, 
1863. ) 

It appears that the funds collected by the 
British lirdian Association were expended in 
building the Hurrish Chandra Library in the 
premises of the British Indian A.ssociafion. 
Girish Chandra’s criticism of (he inertia of the 
British Indian Association in honouring the 
deceased patrii't had its effert. The dwelling 
of Harish Cliandr;i wa... attached and sold in 
auction, but the Association had paid off the 
amount of tlie decree and saved the property. 
The Association also paid an annuity to his 
widow till her death. 

Though the British Indian .\ssorjatK)r7 and 
the big-wigs of the day did little for Harish 
Chandra, the people of Calcutta did not 
forget the Father of Indian jr)nrnalism and 
the Prometheus of Indian PoHtiral Liberty. A 
memorial to Harish Chandra was established 
in Bhowaniporc, at a stone’s throw from his 
residential house, in the form of a park where 


a 20 feel high column has been erected in 1904 
with the following inscription : 

Sacred to the memory 
of 

HURRLSH CHUNDER MOOKHERJEE 

who was Editor of Tlte HINDOO 
PATRIOT, as a guiding .spirit of the 
British Indian Association and in connec¬ 
tion with various movements of his time 
rendered conspicuous services to the coun¬ 
try by his able and disinterested discussion 
of public affairs ; who waged war against 
wrong and vindicated justice with a rare 
courage, honesty and independence ; who 
in a critical period of transition gave 
counsels of wisdom to the rulers and inter¬ 
preted their policy ; who was a father to 
the aggrieved poor and never denied them 
any personal help in his pow<‘r ; who 

lived a life of sclf-.sacrificc and.devotion 

lo duty ; who was at once a tribune of the 
people and a pillar of the empire ; 

This monument is erected by Ins grateful 
countrymen w'ith funds raised by public 
subscription. 

Born 1824 

Died 1861 at Bhowaniporc, Calcutta. 

December 1904 

Though the marble column is in excellent 
condition, the letterings of the inscription 
have become illegible in certain parts. 'Fhe site 
for die park seems to have been donated by 
Kali Prasanna Singh, who was the Secretary of 
the British Indian Association. I have not 
verified this fact. 

Harish Chandra will have an honoured 
place in the. pages of the political history of 
India and his fame as the apostle of political 
liberty is undisputed. The memory of 
Harish Chandra will be cherished by genera¬ 
tions to come for his role as the pole star of 
political liberty is undisputed. 
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"REGIONAL DISPARITIES AND INDIA" 

B. L. DHAKAR 


Isolalioii ill nalional or international 
economy is givinit its place to regional coope¬ 
ration oi national or international plans. 
Recently, I’resident Nixon’s visit to Asian 
countricf was motivated with a view to form 
a regional grouping of Bast Asian Countires. 
India occupies an important place on the 
Asian scene. The industrial structure of pre¬ 
independence and post-indepentlcnce era, 
added a gvdf between developed regions and 
under-developed region.s of a country and the 
world. The lopsided development has resulted 
into wide disparities of national income. 
This cumulative gap invited the attention of 
all serious thinkers to the issue. Efforts are 
going to be made under the present polu ics 
and planned programmes of nations to remedy 
the chronic evil. India as a devekiping 
country inherits this dise.ase of regional 
imbalances. The Telengana issue put the 
regional development on the front. The 
Prime Minister of India, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, 
stressed this point that ’Government’s economic 
policies arc shaped by the country’s social and 
political situations". She means to say that 
the backward region.s should be given prime 
importance to catch up with the progress of 
advanced regions. 

'I'he issue is very vita! from the practical point 
of view. But how far it has got validity on 
economic grounds -is to be examined analyti¬ 
cally in the framewoik of Regional Science. 

Werner Beer gives explanation to regional 
irnbalarues that "the phcnoinenoti of unequal 
rates of economic growth of legions within a 
country is becoming of acute interest to policy 
makers in countries like Italy, the U. S. A., 
Canada etc. Shice their principal aim is to 


formulate programmes stimulating the 
economy of the stagnant regions, their analy¬ 
tical interests are not primarily devoted to 
explaining the original causes of regional 
disparities. Their efforts are spent in discover¬ 
ing through what channels the general growth 
process will increase or decrease regional 
inequalities and in formulating policies designed 
to increase the rate of growth of the .stagnant 
areas without hurting the growth of the 
dynamic areas".^ 

In the process of economic development for 
years, then operating forces contributed to the 
growth of varying structures of the economy. 
Erstwhile Bombay, Bengal and Madras pro¬ 
vinces grew comparatively stnmg in industrial 
production, Punjab, U. P. concentrated on 
agriculture, whereas 'Rajasthan, Orissa, Bihar, 
Kashmir, Assam etc. remained under-develop¬ 
ed. 'I’he Fifth Finance Commission bears 
testimony to the fact in allocating grants in 
aid to backward States and depriving advanced 
Stales of the same. 'Phis fact is an eye 
opener to us and reveals the lacuna in the 
regionally balanced growth of India. 

Friedrich last’s thoughts with the obser¬ 
vations of United Nations Experts are “As 
a result of the remarkable progress of science 
during the past two hundred years, the gap 
in technology between the developed and the 
under-developed countries has grown wider 
and wider. This gap is even more impressive 
than is the great inequality in wealth which 
separates them ; the two are not unrelated. 
On the basis of long cumulative scientihe 
tradition, the advanced countries of Europe 
and America have made great strides—while 
some of the new technology has reached the 
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under-developed coufitries, it has only affected 
certain limited sectors of their economies and 
has not permeated their social and economic 
structure”.* List's life symbolised a synthesis 
of theory and practice, and repudiated the 
doctrine of comparative costs. In India, the 
erstwhile industrial provinces enjoyed benefits 
of their growing technology such as, Cotton 
textile industry in Maharastra, Jute industry 
in Bengal and so on. 

Hicks advances reasons for inequalities in 
regional wealth for initial growth advantages 
of certain regions in a country, “Particular 
places within a country where wealth can 
grow most easily are marked out by geographi¬ 
cal advantages, proximity to mincrab or 
sources of powers, or to areas particularly 
suitable for specialised crops ; alternatively, 
they may have naturally good communications, 
so that though their resources of supply are at 
a glance, they can be supplied from many 
sources rather easily,”^ The areas in India 
which were easily accessible to foreign trade 
and mineral resources have made faster 
progress than other areas which were deprived 
of the same, in course of economic develop¬ 
ment through decades. The growth of 
particular cities like Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras which had a great centripetal force. 

' U.?., North Bihar and Punjab grew because 
of net work of railroad transport and high 
agricultural potentiality. 

Sir Dennis Robertson pushed this line of 
argument a little further that “local dust and 
dirt, all sorts of things which previously had 
to be imported and in particular it has be¬ 
come evident that the simple processes of 
textile manufactures can be carried on with 
almost equal efficiency by almost any kind of 
population in almost any part of the world.”* 
Keynes abo stated that “modern productive 
processes of mass production can be performed 
in most countries and climates with almost 


equal efficiency.” On this assumption the 
Indian Prime Minister quite aptly remarked 
that “social tension has been growing in this 
country because of the dispartities and the 
feeling of injustice, it generated among many 
of our people in backward regions. An effort 
of the nationalisation of banks was made to 
help in easing this tension and was a move for 
all round security.” Recently, more attention 
to backward regions and backward section of 
the society was abo demanded by Members 
of the Rajya Sabha. 

Even then the past growth has its validity, 
despite its lesser importance in the present 
context. A firm grows on its own, and market 
forces influence it. Hirschman abo stresses 
the fact that “whatever be the reasons, there 
can be little doubt that an economy, to lift 
itself to higher income levels, must and will 
just develop within itself one or several 
regional centres of economic strength.”® 
Hicks supports the view that “once uneqal 
rates of growth develop, they will tend to 
perpetuate themselves, or the disparity in 
growth rates might even increase, because—^as 
industry and trade become more concentrated 
in a particular centre, they themselves give 
to that centre, an advantage for future 
development,” A conglomerancy tendency b 
generally observed. New firms will tend to 
settle in the already growing regions, unless 
there is any alternative region to offer. Exter¬ 
nal economies will make investment in these 
regions more beneficial. A more readily 
available source of skilled labour, a wide 
variety of already available auxiliary goods 
and services pre-exist there because of an 
internal economic momentum. The specta¬ 
cular growth of the Kanpur, Ahmedabad 
and Delhi areas are the outcome of initial 
start. 

Although the growth momentum is usually 
cumulative in the dynamic areas, it could 
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under certain conditions, spread some of its 
dynamism to other areas. In other words, 
growth of the dynamic area acts as a ‘centri¬ 
fugal force’ in certain circumstances, but it 
could also act as a ‘centripetal force and drain 
the marginal areas of any growth potential. 
Let us examine some of the centrifugal and 
centripetal forces of the “trickling down” and 
“polarization” effects, as Mirschrnan dubs 
them. Growth can be transmitted from the 
dynamic to the static region through three 
basic channels : 

i) The njovement of goods 

ii) The movement of capital 

iii) The movement of labour. 

Growth transmission through trade takes 
place when the dynamic region is not self- 
sufficient, in that case the complementary 
region will receive a part of the incremental 
wealth. The wealth split will go to other 
countries. The growth of the Lancashire 
region could be attributed to the growtli of 
cottori cultivation tn the British Colonies. 
Such movement might actually create new 
centres of .self generating growth. On the 
other hand if the dynamic centre is self- 
sufficient, it will act centripetal. It will lead 
to further capitalisation of (he centre and 
rates of return on investment will probably be 

much higher in the growing than in the under¬ 
developed areas. 

Despise the traditional bondage of paternal 
living in the rural area, labour will move 
towards the urban area which can provide 
better means of earning and thereby better 
living. On the positive side, labour move¬ 
ment might ease the pressure in the backward 
areas and even raise per capita output. Such a 
movement might also benefit the dynamic 

area and wage bill will remain within reason¬ 
able limits. 

Hicks stresses that labour movement 
implies the provision of houses and other 
jEacilities. This process will involve a coiui- 


derable capital investment.'^ It is most likely 
that the ‘best talent’ of young and energetic 
persons will cause drain to the under¬ 
developed region by their move.® India too 
has the experience of ‘brain drain’ of 5000 
Scientists, 12000 Engineers and 8000 Doctors 
to foreign countries. It is a loss of an irrepair- 
able kind. 

It can be argued that even if centripetal 
forces are dominant, in the long run ‘market’ 
considerations could ultimately cause a reversal 
of these forces. Once the dynamic region 
assumes its full productive capacity, it needs 
outside markets to keep that going. Private 
capita] might flow to the under-developed 
region. The Governmeni will initiate aid 
programmes ’even with foreign collabora¬ 
tion. This will midtiply economic activities 
all around. A huge amount of foreign capital 
and investment through International Agencies 
and the U.S.A, have taken place in the post¬ 
war era. The world trade has been growing 
at the rate of 12";, (1968-69). The backward 
resrions will also share the benefits of economic 
development, as it is seen on the map of the 
world. 

The fiscal and monetary weapons may help 
in redressing the grievances of the backward 
region. The Wanchoo Committee has strongly 
recommended for providing fiscal concessions 
and granting incentives to backward regions, 
such as, tax can be relaxed, rebate can be 
given, tax free import of raw-materials and 
machines, land at concessional rates, cheap 
credit etc. This trend has started getting 
momentum. Maharashtra already led in this 
direction, other states have ako taken up the 
matter in their planned programmes. De-urba¬ 
nisation is of prime importance today. Hicks, 
however, claims that “such measures are most 
successful wh«n they arc moving with, not 
against, the economic tide. It is not difficult 
to induce the economic forces to move a little 
further, or a little faster, than they would 
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have done without ‘interference’, but to 
dispense altogether with their aid is a much 
harder job.”® 

An infrastructure of social over head 
capital in the under-developed region is a pre¬ 
requisite for its onward march to development. 
The question arises of tapping resources and 
where will they come from ? The comfortable 
method is raising the taxstructure. Implications 
of additional taxes are to be viewed in terms 
of mere social justice or economic growth or a 
synthesis of both. A judicious policy in the 
circumstances is called for. Heavy taxation 
will enodc savings and consequently retard 
growth. Hirschrnan gives an excellent descrip¬ 
tion of many other policy-problems that may 
arise in distributing public investment between 
regions. The investment incentive should not 
be curbed by heavy direct taxation, 

S, Boothlcngham in his report clearly mentions 
that the company tax in India is the highest 
in the world-70% as against 58% in other 
countries, Pakistan 55';;,, Belgium 30%. As 
a result, our economy will go on depending 
on fjrcign capital to achieve the desired goal of 
growth rate of 5.5';(, overall rate. In the third 
plan the growth rale went down to 0.1%. 
Both ends cannot be met squarely. An ideo¬ 
logical dilemma is a main detrimental factor. 

II 

The factual analysis of various sections of 
the Indian economy will enlighten us further. 
Walter Isard writing about regional economic 
planning and its techniques of analysis for 
less developed regions puts forth that “the 
source* of invested capital, the reasons for 
development in a region, choice significant 
or not, movements of labour, regions, market, 
political, economic and social balance sheets 
of the various regions. The solutions for 
mountain regions will not do for plains. The 
development policy for a new plant to be 
installed, a new road to be built, or a new 


pattern of farming introduced, and population 
satisfaction—are all the necessary ingredi¬ 
ents”. The concept of regional planning 
cannot be accepted outright but should be 
examined on the above criteria. It is a knotty 

problem for the planners of a country to make 
it rational. 

Dr. P. S. Loknathan has very ably stated 
that "the main reason of the disparity may 
be sought in the sectoral nature of their 
(regional) economies. With some exception, 
States with high per capita income like 
Maharashtra are associated with the compara¬ 
tively smaller ‘agriculture’ aad larger manufac¬ 
turing sectors and States with low per capita 
income .like Rajiisthan and Ori.ssa, have 
relatively bigger agricultural and smaller 
manufacture sectors.” The wide disparities 
appear between dificrent States of India. A 
few States accelerated their growth by concent¬ 
ration on industry, while several States went 
on with agriculture and small scale industries. 
The cumulative effect after regional integra¬ 
tion. The sectoral concentration counts a 
gre.-it deal in States’ incomes, as revealed 
below ; 

Table 1 

Total budgetary position of States, 1969-70 

State Revenue 

(crorcs) Rs. P. 

279.91 
99.46 
180.75 
165,83 
78.34 
58.21 
135.27 
187.35 
351.32 
213.26 
118.64 
127.08 
144.53 
263.06 
360.43 
236.77 

2998.21 

Source—Economic Times, 5 April, 1969. 


1. Andhra Pradesh 

2. Assam 

3. Bihar 

4. (lujarat 

5. Haryana 

6. Jammu & Kashmir 

7. Kerala 

8. Madhya Pradesh 

9. Maharashtra 

10. Mysore 

11. Orissa 

12. Punjab 

13. Rajasthan 

14. Tamil Nadu 

15. Uttar Pradesh 

16. West Bengal 
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The above budgetary resources reflect the 
developed and under-developed economies of 
States. Allowance may be given to States 
small in size as Punjab and Haryana, The 
Fifth Finance Commission studied the overall 
economic conditions and gave special consi¬ 
deration to the following States by allocating 
grants in-aid : 


Table II 



State 

Grant 

(crorcs) Rs. P. 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

65.01 

2. 

Assam 

101.97 

3, 

Jammu & Kashmir 

73.68 

4. 

Kerala 

49.65 

5. 

Mysore 

17.99 

6. 

Nagaland 

77.95 

7. 

Orissa 

104.67 

8 . 

Rajasthan 

51.49 

9. 

Tamil Nadu 

22.82 

10. 

West Bengal 

72.62 


Due allowance is given to West Bengal, 
Kerala and Tamil Nadu because of their 
population pressure. All the above States’ 
income per capita is less than the average 
Indian per capita income of Rs. 375 /-. 

The States who are deprived of granls-in- 
aid will have an overall surplus at the end of 


1973-74 as shown below (in crorcs 

of nipees) : 

Table III 


State 

Grant 

1. Bihar 

19.46 

2. Gujarat 

158.99 

3. Haryana 

79.88 

4. Madhya Pradesh 

15.09 

S. Maharashtra 

419.29 

6. Punjab 

117.22 

7. Uttar Pradesh 

280.87 

The very backward States 

comprise of 


Jammu and Kashmir, Assam, Rajasthan, 
Orissa and so on. These States are placed at 
unfavourable position from natural and other 


resources point of view. Rajasthan and 
Orissa have potentiality for better prospects 
because of mineral wealth. 

NATIONAL INCOME : 

A glance at the growth of national income 
will give the overall jneture of the country : 

Table IV 


Year 

Total 

Per Capita 

Per Capita 


Rs. crores 

_Rs. _ 

(60-61 prices) 

1960-61 

13308 

306.7 

1306.7 

1965-66 

20586 

420.5 

370.0 

1967-68 

27922 

542.9 

321.3 


Source—Economic 7’iincs, 26 April, 1969. 

An unsatisfactory per capita growth of real 
income is not encouraging. It reflects poor 
progress on the whole. 

The level of national output at any given 
lime is determined by the supply of resources, 
available techniques, the organisation of 
markets, the institutional framework of 
economic life and the psychological attributes 
of the population. 

There is a "drain’ of banking funds to 
advanced States like Bengal, Maharashtra and 
Gujarat where credit exceeds the deposits. 
This drain is injurious to backward regions and 
backward sections. Gajendragadkar said as 
long as India suffered from economic 
imbalances, all talk of unity was bound to 
fail. The present political instability goes 
deep into the economic malady of regional 
disparities, which find expression in rapid 
changes in States. Gunnar Hyrdal indicates 
that “corruption in public life has been 
responsible directly or indirectly for collapse 
of many political regions. In India corrup¬ 
tion has assumed proportions which threaten 
our national life at many points. 

Conclusion : 

The country’s lopsided development can 
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be judged from the fact that the six States, 
Maharashtra, U. P., West Bengal, Tamil Nadu 
Bihar and Gujarat account for more than 60% 
of the natianal income. Whereas Tripura, 
Himachhal Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Orissa and Rajasthan jointly contribute less 
than 5% of the total national income as against 
10% of the total population. 

As the end we must be optimistic to move 
forward towards the balanced development of 
all regions in India, just as Prof. Boudivillei, 
a brilliant economist advocates that “we must 
help our countries to realise the importance 
of regional planning in their general develop¬ 
ment policy and supply them, to that end, 
with information on how to translate national 
economic policy into regional terms and any 
regional experiment in process of execution 
into national terms in other words, to plan 
national development policy in the light of 
regional and local factors and relate regional 
development programmes to the national 
context”. 

An investment programme for a given 
development policy is to be planned mainly 
on the basis of national and regional conside¬ 
rations, income, employment, productivity, 
savings and capital formation, consumption, 
foreign trade and the balance of payments, 
monetary stability and fiscal and financial 
policy, technical training etc. An integrated 


approach will give greater strength to the 

Indian Economy. 
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SUDHANSU BIMAL MOOKHER]! 


During the Debate on the Indian Indepen¬ 
dence Bill in the House of Commons in March 
1947 Ghurchill observed in course of his 
criticism of the Bill, “In handing over the 
Government of India to these so-called 
political classes, we are handing over to men 
of straw of which in a few years no trace will 
remain.” (Alan Campbell-Jhonson-Mission 
with Mountbatten, p. 28, Quoted) 

Nationalist India was not surprised, 'riie 
observation, it thought, was just one of these 
anti-Indian, Churchillian fulmiuations for 
which their author had acquired a notoriety. 
The Bill was passed in clue course in spite of 
the stiff opposition of the Conservatives. 
India was partitioned and the Dominions of 
India and Pakistan came into being (August 
14-15 1947). 

India in 1947 had one of the finest leader¬ 
ships in the world, one of which any country 
might feel legitimately proud. Besides the 
Old Patriarch Mahatma Gandhi, there were 
Jawaharlal Nfehru, C. Rajagopalachari,, 
Sardar Vallabbbhai Patel, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad and Dr. Rajendra Prasad, among 
them. But the Mahatma at 77—he was born 
on October 2 1869 —was a disillusioned man. 
Disowned in fact by his iissociates and 
adherents for decades as Jesus of Nazareth 
had been disowned by Peter two thousand 
years ago, the Mahatma shone in his lonely 
majesty. As Radhakrishnan points out; 
“Towards the end of his life Gandhiji was 
a lonely and frustrated man. Deep disillusion 
entered his soul before the assassin’s bullet 
entered his body.” With his almost uncanny 
insight into the minds of men the Mahatma 


too felt that his isolation was complete, that 
he was “left high and dry.” He is on record 
as having said, “I should not be surprised 
if, in spite of the homage that the national 
leaders pay to me, they are one day to say, 

,We have had enough of this old man, why 
does he not leave us alone ?’.” 

Gandhi fell to an assassin’s bullet (January 
30 1948) within six months of independence. 
His colleagues too were old or aging and had 
their trysts with Destiny. Jawaharlal, the 
youngest (1). November 14 1889), was nearing 
sixty. They were ail to (piit the 'scene within 
years of the Mahatma’s martyrdom with the 

exeption of Rajaji, who now sails in the 
Swatanira boat. 

Years rolled by. Waters flowed under 
the bridges. Ilappenitigs in India-and in 
Pakistan as well—during the twenty odd years 
since 1947 have amply demonstrated that 
Churchill was no false prophet. Our politi¬ 
cians have been weighed and found wanting. 
They have failed miserably to t'analize the 

energies released by independence into useful 
and Iconslructive channels. 

India opted for a party-based Parliamentary 
democracy. A Constituent Assembly 
presided over by Dr. Rajendra Prasad framed 
the constitution of free India accordingly. 
Signed and accepted by the Constituent 
Assembly on November 26 1949, it waus 

promulgated early in the following year and 
India became a Sovereign Democratic Repub¬ 
lic two months later on January 26 1950 
The framers of our constitution had, however, 
failed to take note of certain vital objective 
conditions prevailing in the country. 
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Democracy, defined by Abraham Linclon 
as “the government of the people, by the 
people and for the people”, is much more 
than a mere form of government or a cons¬ 
titution. It is in fact a way of life. A freely 
elected legislature and an executive respon¬ 
sible thereto alone do not make a democracy. 
Certain conditions and they are quite a few 
are absolutely necessary to make democracy 
a living reality, to make it a part and parcel 
of the citizens’ lives. Some of the more 
important are an educated electorate, the 
existence of democratic traditions, association 
of the people at all levels of administration 
and entrusting responsibilities to them, free 
and fair elections, a dedicated leadership, a 
free and fearless press, a free and impartial 
judiciary, universities and institutions of higher 
level capable of providing new ideas, an 
honest, well-organised and effective opposition 
and last but not the least, the faith of the 
people in democracy. 

Most of these conditions arc non-existent 
or exist only in part in India. Ours is an 
illiterate country- Nearly a quarter of a 
century after independence an everwhelming 
majority of our masses are still unlettered. 
Literacy in the case of many does not go 
beyond the ability to scrawl one’s own name 
and read with difficully very simple printed 
matter in one’s own vernacular. Many of these 
again relapse into illiteracy in the long run. 

Active participation of the people at all 
levels of administration builds up the demo¬ 
cratic tradition so essential to the success of 
democracy. India has had no democratic 
tradition in living memory except for a little 
more than sixty years under the British Raj. 
The democracy’ allowed to Indians by the 
Raj was restricted in many vital respects. 
Democracy was not, however, altogether 
unknown in ancient India. The Lichchavis 
of Vaishali about .twenty kilometres from 


Patna in Bihar, for example, had a republican 
constitution in the 6th century B. C.. We 
also read of republics in some parts of India 
in the 4th century B. C. when Alexander the 
Great invaded India. The Buddhist Sangha 
Monsstic order was run on democratic 
principles. Casting and counting of votes 
were not unknown. Dr R. C. Majumdar’s 
Corporate Life In Ancient India throws a 
flood of light on the subject. Megasthenes, 
the Ambassador of Seleukcs to the Court of 
Chandragupta Maurya in the 4th century 
B. C., speaks of a civic board for the admini¬ 
stration of Pataliputra. He also refers to 
a War Board for the administration of the 
Maurya army. But democracy in the modern 
sense seems to have been unknown in ancient 
India and whatever democratic tradition she 
had, was wiped out during the decline of 
Buddhism. 

Much is made of our village Panchayats. 
But they have never been democratic bodies 
in the modern sense of the term. Accustomed 
to authoritarianism for centuries, we under¬ 
stand only the language of command. 
Argumentum ad baculum is not unoften the 
last and sometimes the only argument with 
many of us. 

Free and fair elections are the very life- 
breath of democracy. But there arc ominous 
symptoms that our elections have been neither 
free nor fair in all cases for some time, parti¬ 
cularly since 1967. Use of money, intimida¬ 
tion, spurious votes and impersonation, besides 
the dishonesty of those in charge of conducting 
elections have been alleged. That the allega¬ 
tions arc not altogether unfounded is 
evidenced by the recent proposals of the 
Chief Election Commissioner. He has re¬ 
commended stiff penalties for electoral 
offences. But laws however Draconian and 
howsoever rigorously enforced will not eradi¬ 
cate the maladies our much publicised and 
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much vaunted free and fair elections arc 
suffering from. The electorate must be 
conscious of its rights and duties. Franchise 
is a sacred trust and must be conscientious!jr 
exercised. Politicians must not think of the 
ballo.t box alone. All these pre-suppose 
mental preparation and laws alone cannot 
give mental preparation. 

Leadership is an important factor in the 
life of every community, organisation and 
institution. How important leadership is, is 
illustrated by the debacle of the Sikh army in 
the two Angle-Sikh Wars (1845-46 and 1848- 
49) against the East India Company. Man 
for man, the Sikhs were the finest soldiers in 
19th century India. It was a corrupt, vacilla¬ 
ting and incompetent leadership that let the 
valiant Khalsa down. An army without an 
able General is a ship without a rudder and 
degenerates into an armed rabble. 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan rightly pointed 
out the other day that the real crisis in India 
and Pakistan is the crisis of leadership. There 
is hardly any far-sighted leader in the Indo- 
Pakistan sub-continent today. Every ‘leader’ 
is eager to grind his own axe, to butter his 
side of the bread. We have no statesmen, but 
only politicians, who think only of themselves 
and have no scruples in sacrificing the people 
and their interests for their own safety and 
interests. They are sowing the wind in their 
short-sightedness and arc leaving an unenvi¬ 
able legacy for those who will follow them. 
It must be borne in mind that a people with¬ 
out a sound leadership is no better than a 
disorderly mob and can be easily led astray. 

Freedom of thought and expression symbo¬ 
lized by a free press is among the most precious 
rights of the citizens in a democracy. It 
contributes to the success of democracy. But 
we do not always have freedom of expression 
in present-day India. Free and frank opinions 
on political parties or their activities some¬ 


times result in insult, harassment, if not in the 
loss of limbs and worse at the hands of the 
private armies of the parties concerned. Raida 
on the offices of newspapers threatening letters 
to newspaper Editors and bombing of news¬ 
paper vans are not unknown. A Minister 
threatens press reporters with arrest by the 
police or with handing them over to the- 
‘boys’ of his locality. ‘Jehad’ is declared 
against newspapers in public meetings. A top 
ranking political leader proclaims openly that 
he will ask newspapers to stop mud-sUnging 
against his party and its activities and that if 
there is no effect, other methods will have lo¬ 
be thought of. It is not difficult to guess what 
these other methods are likely to be. A com¬ 
rade of the said leader is more frank and says 
that while he himself does not want press 
reporters beaten up, he can guarantee them 
no protection against the party cadres. 

“Democracy must be provided with ideas.’* 
Ideas developed outside political circles are 
very often taken up by politicians, who give 
legislative shape to them. These ideas are the 
product of independent thinking connected 
with political problems. Independent thinking, 
political and otherwise, implies a certain, 
degree of intellectual dynamism on the part 
of the people. The Parliament, the Cabinet 
and other political institutions provide the 
machinery of political action. But a political 
machinery must have ideas to work with while 
political leaders tackle the day to day prob¬ 
lems of administration. They formulate the 
pohc'es to be pursued by the government. 

Political institutions cannot generate ideas. 
Political leaders have neither the time, nor, in 
most cases, the capacity to think profoundly 
and provide ideas. All over the democratic 
world political ideas originate and grow out¬ 
side the Parliament and political institutions. 
They are reflected in the national legislature 
at a later stage and are finally adopted as the 
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basis of official policies only after they luive 
acquired some strength and popularity in the 
country, after they have struck roots among 
the masses, in other words. Prof. A. V', 
Dicey’s classic. Legislation and Public Opinion In 
England in the 19th Century, shows liuvt the 
basic principles underlying each and every 
major legislation in England in the I9th 
century had been thoroughly discussed and 
debated on, argued about and f(»ught out in 
the country before Parliament gave legislative 
recognition to them. The importance of 
ideas to democracy, it is thus evident, cannot 
be over-estimated. 

I’u'versities and other instilutions of 
higher education ai'C the nurseries of indepen- 
tlent thinking. Tne School of liconornics, 
Delhi, the (iokhale Institute of politics and 
Economics, Poona, and a few other institutions 
ol the kind once used to provide ideas and 
doctrines of democratic practices in India. 
But the ^atne perhaps cannot be said now of 
many of them. The School of Economics, 
London, the Jicole des Sciences Politiques. 

and similar institutions, discussion 
groups and clubs clustering around outstand¬ 
ing academic leaders and institutions like the 
Juibian Society, on the other hand, have been 
doing valuable work in the matter of providing 
ideas and deinticratic practices in their respec¬ 
tive countries. Nor can we ignore or mini¬ 
mize the importance of various re.search 
groups with special interests. They study 
national problems in all aspects and pass on 
the results of their studies to public men, who 
are thus provided with ideas concerning every 
aspect of the national life. Fed from various 
sources in this manner, the stream of thought 
is thus kept flowing. There is no resting on 
oars. Stagnation and self-complacency are 
ruled out. 

The Opposition is the watch-dog of 
democracy. But an Opposition, to be effec¬ 
tive must be strong, well-organised and honest. 


I2i 

It must be alert and disciplined, at the same 
time. “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” A constant reminder to tliose in 
power that they arc not indi''>]ien.sal)lc or 
irrcplacabic, an alert and eireciivc opposition 
keeps the (Jovernment on an even keel. A 
Ciovenirnent without an circctivc tippositiou 
generally degenerates into tyrannical auto¬ 
cracy. I'ufortiuiately, a liodgcpoilgc of nil 
sorts of parlies , coteries and groups opposed 
to the (Jovernment as we have, wc have hardly 
any opposition in the jj.irllamcntary sense. 
These parties, coteries and gniups arc torn by 
mutual jealousies and suspicions anti arc often 
at loggerheads with one another. None is 
capable r.f forming a govenimeut by itself 
and take the place of the I’arty in power. Wo 
had no t)fli( lal Opposition nor any Opposition 
I.eader in the National Parliament for nearly 
twenty years after the premnigation of 
our constitution in inS(). A duly recognised 
f)j)position in our P.arliametit is just a few 
months old and came into cxislejtce only 
after the siilit in the Congress parly in 1%9. 

ftiat our tleiuocracy has fallen on evil 
days w'ill be readiiy arlmilted. Tliat it is 
falling to ].iieces may not be admitted as 
readily. Wc lark the political m iiiirity which 
a successful workini. >f fleniocracy pre¬ 
supposes. It is why tve witness the musliroo- 
niing of all sorts of upstart [loliiical parties, 
groups and ( olci ics of which there aic nearly 
twenty in one of (he smallest Slates of the 
Indian I’nion. Some of these are purely 
local yjarlics. I'ioDr-crnssiugs by legislators 
have become ^Vhronic. Aliuistrics in the 
Stales fall off and on. New Delhi is suspected 
of pulling the invisible wires from a distance 
to bring about the collapse of State Ministries. 
Leftists unabashedly join hands witli the 
Righlist.s and the communalist.s to capture ot¬ 
to remain in power. There are rumours of 
money and foreign money at tliat playing a 
part in elections and in the toppling of the 
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Stale Ministries whiclr arc in the f)acl hook 
of New Delhi. Tt is alleged that the State 
Governors arc sometimes made to play the 
tunc called i)y New Delhi. Tlie Con,gres.s, 
which spearheaded the ttational struggle 
against foreign rule, is split in twain, not over 
principles hut over power Imntiiig and 
personalities. minority Cotigres.-- (iovern- 
incnt is i)v llie s.iddle at New Deliii and rules 
or inisiules the ronniry as it likes. It is 
kept in power with the lieJp of an odd assort¬ 
ment of parties of al! sorts, which have litde 
faith in and still less regard fur what tin; 
Congress stand for, al least theoietienlly. 
The Congress Prime Minister, wlio is naturally 
the leader of the Carngress Parliamentary 
Part)', liles die nomination jraper of tlie Party's 
candidate for election to the Presidency of 
the Union (»f India and thetj canvasses against 
him. Tlie Parliament is by-passed and vital 
legislation carried tiirough Ordinance to steal 
a march over political adv^ersarics and for 
clieap pt)pidariiy. Legislators abuse one 
another in language that would put Billings¬ 
gate to shame and roll up shirt .sleeves with 
rolling eyes. Their compeers intervene and 
prevent tliera front converting the floor of 
the legislature iiitcj a make-shift wrestling 
arena. Honourable Members of the 

Parliament openly defy the law and arc beaten 
up Ijy ilic Police, under government orders, 
of ctnirse. l-eglsl,nors vote tliem.se!ves .sub.s- 
tantially higher salaries ami perquisites while 
the people they chum to represent eke out a 
miscrahlc existence. In utter disregard of 
covenants and solemn guarantees attempts arc 
made to abolish or redm e the Privy Punses 
and the privileges oI the ox-ruling Princes and 
the members of the 1. (J. S.- all on the ground 
of economy to ihe nation.d exrficquer. Pro¬ 
posals are afoot at the same time, however, of 
giving subsidized plots of land in Delhi to the 
Honourable Members of the Parliament—on 
what grounds wc do not know. A political 


luminary, who ‘forget’ to submit his Income- 
Tax returns for years together, is let off with 
impunity when detected. He has been since 
elevated to the Presidentship of the Congress. 
He is also an important member of the 
Central Government. The seat once adorned 
by those giants among men like Dadabhai 
Naoroji, G. K. Gokhalc, Surcudra Nath 
Banerjee, Lokamanya 'Pil.ik, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Deshabandhu C. R. Das and Motil.d Nehru, 
is now occupied by one who does not come 
vviiliin miles of them. A communalist is 
another stalwart ;uul important prop of the 
Central Governmeni. 'I’hc Congress, yet the 
largest party in the country, has bidden goovl- 
byc to the ideals of service, sull'criiig, purity 
and .sacrifice, which were its hall-inark uiuler 
tile Icntlership of Maiiatma Gandlii. The race 
of Titans lias liccn followed by a generation 
of pigmies. Tiii-go js now strut ilio scene with 
hollow talks and brandish their tin-swords willi 
a gusto that would make many a ein us clown 
green with envy. Political parties indulge in 
slogaii-mongering and seem to lie oblivious of 
the fact that a large part of the country has 
lifcn given to the law of the jiingdc where 
anti-social, anti-national law-breakers carry on 
their nefarious activities under tlie nose of the 
niinioi s of law and order. TJie organ of a 
paity t)f the Extreme Left openly boasts of 
having “liquidated sixty” “class cnemie.s” in 
one State alone in less than a year. 

The Prime Minister of the country has in 
the meanwhile “changed the rules of the game 
of politics by her ‘conscience’ vole (a very 
plialilc conscience, no doubt), by manipulating 
opinion in her patty through such devices as 
.signature campaigns and the unashamed use 
of the government propaganda apparatus. 
Now she i.s getting a taste of her own 
medicine.” It seems she will be fully hoist 
with her own petard not in the very distant 
future. 
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There is, however, a silver lining the only 
one—behind the serried mass of ominous 
storm-clouds. The judiciary, which is the 
palladium of democracy, has escaped the all¬ 
round ilegcneration. Excepting a ‘ghcrao’ of 
the High Court of Calcutta during the United 
Front Ministry in West Bengal, the freedom 
of our judiciary has not yet been assailed from 
any quarter. Its integrity is still above and 
beyond suspicion. Indian democracy will 
defy all attempts at subversion so long as our 
judiciary retains its ficedom and fearlessness. 
This is not to suggest, however, that our faith 
in democracy remains unshaken. 

Indian democracy is indeed very sick today 
and an unhealthy democracy often ends in 
anarchy. It may also lead to the disintegra¬ 
tion of the counlryr)r to the rise of dictator¬ 
ship- military or otherwise. Not utiofieu 
does a discredited tlemocracy lead to lotali- 
tarianisiu ot military dictatorship. The failure 
of the Weimar Republic, led to the rise of 
Nazism in Germany under Hitler in the early 
thirties. A quarter of a ccnluiy later and 


right on our door-step we have witnc.sscd the 
rise of Ayttb Khan in Pakistan. A little later 
and a little farther away, we have seen the 
rise of Nc Win in Burma and ofSoekarno 

and Sorharto in Indonesia. Instances may be 
multiplied. 

The ex-Chief of Staff General K. M. 
Gariappa’s hint .sometime back at a brief spell 
of army rule in India was howled down by 
profe.ssional politicians in the Lok Sablia for 
obvious reasons. Men without any “osten¬ 
sible means of livelihood”, their occupation 
will be gone and their collective existence as a 
class will Ite in jeopardy, if there is a military 
take-over. But unless our sickly democracy is 
restored to health and unless our politicians 
in power as well as those out (jf it mend their 
ways, the possibility of a military rule cannot 

be lightly dismissed. General Cariappa might 
not have spoken for Itirnsclf alone. 

Our politicians should know if they do not 
know as yet that all jteople cannot be fooled 
for all time and remember at the same time 
that the sands of time arc fast running out. 




CONFLICT BEIWEEN THE GOVERNOR AND THE MINISTRY 

DR. S. M. SAYEED 


T)u; fiainiT*' ol' thr Indian (lonstilufion h.i(i 
fnnmilatc.c! the lnivjhii‘>.( (Innstilutiou with a 
view to axohlin't any ;nn!)ic;iiily and jjrovidiiyj; 
rernedit"’. h>r all fulnre rxigenrit's. Tlic niakens 
may have been in <'on(,ei\iny so, but 

experieuf has pro\ed tiiat the expea tation.s of 
the, (‘.oTistilulion-iTiakers have not been rcali/ccd. 
The Clunstiliitlon, despite its leiii^lh and vdIujiu’ 
has been failin'.^ in nieciini; tlie politie.d situa- 
tifuis and providini^ solutions lot the [troblcins 
that emerged in the (ionntry from time to 
time. A tl)oron”h scrutiny of the eonsiitutioual 
crises sprouted after 19t7 reveals tliat 

the Cloiistitutiou is .unbi>;uons, eunfusiui’ and 
misleadine. .md most of the rmitrovetsics rela- 
titiif to (he Coventor and the Count il ol 

Miinsters li.ul arisen mainly due to the \'a_;uc- 
riess of the ( amslitulion. 

.riic Cltuislnntion pro\iiI<i dial t'there 
shall be a Council of Ministeis witit the (lliicl 
Alinisier at llie head, t(t aid anti advise tlic 
(hjvtrnor in the I'xetvisc tii his !un<iioits.”' 
With reyard lo ioim.ilion f)l the Couneil ol 
Ministers, Article IM provities that nthe Chief 
Minister sliall be appointed liy the Ctjvcrnor 
on the advice oi the (.Hiiel Minister.”" 
But, Vvho sball fjc a Chief Minister, 
any way ’ Tiie. Con.^lilutioii docs not lay 
down any eondiiions, eritrtia or (|nahlicati<ms 
for the ajtpoiniment f)l the Chiel Minister. 
Thus, legally, it is at the discretion of the 
Goveruoi ih.it lie may mviie. the J.cailcr ol 
the majority I’ait^ or any other uiernljcr ora 
person who i^ not e.vcii a rneinhcr of the 
Lctfislainre to Joint tlic (iov itnintenl. This 
discretion *A' the (btvernor becomes more 
praetit aitle and eifective in :ase tlicre is no 
political {tarty haviny a dear inajority 


in the legislature. In .such a situation, the 
Governor would he free legally, practically 
and conventionally, to invite any one whom 

he considers capable of installing a 
Government in the state. 

It is true that the Chief Minister should be. 
one who commands confidence of the legisla¬ 
ture. But the problem is: how the governor 
should deeido the question of leadership, if 
there are claims and cotintcr-elaims by the 
leaders of dill'ercnt political parties for being 
ill a majority in lire legislature flow should 
the Governor satisfy himself that a particular 
claimant has really the support of the majority 
of the menihers of the legislature ? 'I'lic 
Gouslilulion does not jtrescribc any method 
for testing the strength of the various political 
{lartics in lire House and deciding as to who 
enjoys the conlidcnce of the iegisla'uic ? ’’J'he 
growing tendency of defections has aggravated 
the situation and has often placed the Gover¬ 
nors in a ridiculous po.sition. In almost all 
tile States where coalition governments have 
been constituted, the question of ‘'majority” 
and “miiKirity” has arisen and the Governors 
had to solve lliis problem in ibcir own way. 

It is obvious that in an atmosphere where 
(liirerent political parlies are making claims 
and countcr-r laims for , their being in the 
inajority in the legislature and are prcs.surising 
the Governor to call their leader to form the 
Govcrnineiii, the CJovcrnor cannot satisfy all 
liie claimants, whatsoever judicious course of 
action he may adopt. In the absence of any 
specific provision in the Conititulion for 
testifying the strength of the various political 
parties in the House and determining as to 
who docs enjoy the support of the legislature. 
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the Governors of certain States had been a 
target of bitter criticism and controversy. The 
country may be saved from such consiiiulional 
controversies by adding one sentence in Article 
164 of the Constitution : the leader uf the 
majority party shall he appointed Chief 
Minister .md if there is .my dou!)t regarding 
the redative strength of the various political 
parties, the Covernor shall decide it on the 
floor of the House, by a lobby-division.’’ 

Size of the Ministry ; 

The second part of Article is also 

.inibiguous and may create confusion. It 

rc<ids “.the other Ministers shall 

be rippoinicd by llic (iovernor on the advice 
of llic (Jhief Minister.”'' 'I'lie Constitution 
has not determined llic si/e <4 llie Council of 
Minister-, lienee, a thief Minister may 
submit a list of one iiunclred incinbc.rs to the 
Covcinor with the ‘‘advice” tiiat tlicy .should 
hr' appointed Ministers. I liisact of the Chief 
Minister would certainly cre.itc a proldcm for 
the Governor. If the Govcniur accepLj the 
list (jf otic hundred Ministers, It would be 
nothing sJjort ol .1 inockeia of P.nliamentary 
dcniftcrary ; if he rciiisi's lo d<> so, it would 
amount to violation of the so callrd conc’cn- 
tion tlial the Coventor, being a Cunsiitiiiitin.d 
Head, .should act arcoirliug lo the aiKice 
rendered liy thi* Ciu'ef Minister. 

Ill the present day polities ol (.Iclei lions 
when legislators freely desert one. Parly ioi 
another allured liy money or jjolitic.tl ofiices, 
a Chief Minister who is lie.ading an unstable 
coalition Government may think ol coiislitu- 
ting a Ministry of more than one hundred 
members only to retain the support of a 
majority in the legislature. Gne f.iils to 
understand as to why the Constitution-makers 
did not prescribe the maximiiin si/e of the 
Ministry ? This vagueiieess of the Constitution 
may lead to a politiiral crisis at any lime in 
future. 


Back-door entry to the Ministry 

Article 164(4) paves the way for the entry 
of non-members to the Council of Ministers. 
It provides that “a Minister, who for any 
period of six consecutive months is not a 
member of the J.egislature of a Slate shall at 
the expiration of th.if period cease lo be a 
Minister.”^ This ptovision, on the one hand, 
ensures that the Clouncd of Ministers .should 
be eoitstliutcd otdy of the members of the 
legisl.iuirc and, on the other, leaves the doors 
of the Council of Ministers open for the entry 
of outsiders as well. Under the present 
circmnst.inces, it would be easy for a Chief 
Minister to include his ‘‘favourites” in the 
.Ministry, no matter if they have been defeated 
in tlie Pleetions or they have not contested 
the Islf elions at all. 

besides other defects inherent in it, the 
above provision is full ol ambiguities and may 
create numerous problems. Ihe (.ionstiuuion 
allows si.K months, time tor the e.onlimiance of 
an outsider in the Alinistry, but it does not 
impose any liniilatioii on the number of 
p.lceliiui.. dial a Ministei, tli.is .ippoinicd, may 
conteM witliia this period of time. Hence, 
there is <'verv jiossiliility tluil such a MinisUr, 
even after being deleated at the polls, may not 
r(")-;ii from the Ministry and le-seck election 
from some other eonsiilueney. Ilitis, he, 
without violating any provisions of the (.onsti- 
fiition, mav go mi emilcsimg Islcetions till he 
is elected to the I .egislatiire end his appoint¬ 
ment a*- Minister is iegulari'/eil. 

.Similarly, the Consliluttuii docs not lay 
down any restriction on the ie-appointment 
of a Minister appointed undet the above 
mentioned provision of the Constitution. 
t)ving to this laeima of the. Cioiistitution, the 
Clhicf Minister can carry on an outsider in his 
Ministry lor years withoul a'king him to 
face the electorate. It is olivioiis that sue.l) a 
Minister would antmatically cease to be a 
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Minister after the expiry of six months ‘period. 
But the Chief Minister may go on re-appoint- 
jng that Minister after every six months with 
a gap of one or two days l)ct\veen each spell. 
Thus, the above provision, which by itself 
seems to be undernof ralic, may further be 
misemployed only due to lack of clarity in the 
Constitution. 

Functions of the Council of Ministers : 

The Constitution provides that “there shall 
be a Council of Ministers with the Chief 
Minister at the head to aid and advise (he 
Govcriuu' indie exccnise of his functions.”’ 
Thus, the function of the Council oi Ministers 
is “ to aid and advise” the Governor and not 
to dictate or I'ommand him. The Governor 
under no provision <jl the C’onstiuition is 
bound to abide by tiu: advi<'e gi\-en by the 
Council of Ministers. He may accept it or 
reject it .and, legally spe.aking, the advice given 
by the Couiu il of Ministers, in any case can¬ 
not be a “must” for the Covernor. An advice 
is after all an ‘‘advice” and not <ui “obliga- 
tion” or ‘‘duty”. Isvery “reasonable (iover- 
nor” is e.xpccted tri accept every ‘ icsonablc 
advice’ ol the Council of Ministers. Hut, 
what is reasonable or what is not reasonable 
is a matter to be decided i.>y the Covernor 
himself. 

Not only that the Covernor is legally fice 
to accept or i eject the advice of the Council 
ol Ministcis but from the practical point of 
view too, he slirmhl not follow blindly the 
advice of the Council of Ministers, The 
political pro’blems which arose after 1967 in 
West Bengal, Bihar and Cttar Pradesh are 
sufficient to justify the contention that the 
Governor cannot he lioimd Ijv the advice of 
the Council of Minister- and he must apply 
his own mind at least in crucial political hours. 
The Governor is not meiely a silent s'pectalor, 
he is the Head of the State and has to keep a 
vigilant eye on the government and adminis¬ 


tration of the State. It was, most probably, 
because of this fact that the appointment and 
removal of the Governor are the matters to be 
decided by the Central Government alone 
and the states have no say in the.se important 

Removal of Ministers : 

’Phe last part of Article 164 ( 1 ) makes 

another vague declaratioji that “. The 

Miiiisters shall hold ollicc during the pleasure 
ol the (Governor.”''’ What does this provision 
actually mean Ls again a cpiestion of interpreta¬ 
tion of the Constitution and opinions are 
bound to dill'er on this point also. The word 
“pleasure” is confusing and difficult to define. 
Can the Governor remove a Minister on his 
own initiative against the wishes of the Chief 
Minister ^ Should the Governor necessarily 
remove a Minister or Ministers if the Chief 
Minister advises him to do so The Governor 
Uttar Pradesh had to face a critical situa¬ 
tion in 1970, when Mr. Charan Singh, the 
then Chief Minister, recommended removal 
of 13 Ministers aiul advised the Covernor to 
remove them from the olliee. On the other 
It.ind, (he Congress Party, a major constituent 
unit of the coalition Ministry withdrew its 
support and conscc|uently demanded the 
resignation of the Chief Minister who, accord¬ 
ing to them ; had lost the majority in the 
legislature. This eonlliet between the Minis¬ 
ters and ihc Chief Minister placed the Gover¬ 
nor in an awkward position. The Governor, 
violating a parliamentary convention, refused 
to accept tiie advice, of the Chief Minister for 
removing 13 members of his Ministry, and 
asked the Chief Minister to tender his resigna¬ 
tion. This act of the Governor could not 
satisfy many of the political parties and they 
blamed him for working under pressure of the 
Centre. It was simply owing to the vague¬ 
ness of the Constitution that the Governor 
became a target of hectic criticism. Such a 
controversy would have been averted had 
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there been a provision in the Constitution to 
the effect that if the majority of the Ministers 
express lack of confidence in the Chief Minis¬ 
ter, the Governor shall ask the Chief Minister 
to seek confidence of the House forthwith. 

Dismissal of the Ministry. 

The dismissal of the Council of Ministers 
is another important question which created 
a controversy in West Bengal in 1967, when 
Mr. Dharani Vir, the then tiovernor, dismissed 
the Ministry, headed by Mr,' Ajoy Kiiinar 
Mukerji. Tliis action of the Governor was 
questioned on (lie gronnd that the Council 
of Ministers, being collectively responsible to 
the Assembly, c.m be clismisscil only if llu; 
latter registers a no-confidence against the 
(jovernrneiit. 

riie Constitution provides that “Ministers 
shall hold office during the pleasure of the 
Governor”," which implies that the Governor 
has every right to dismiss a Ministry, since a 
Ministry is nothing but an aggregation of 
Ministers. The opponents of this view argue 
that since the Governor has not specifically 
been empowered by the Constitution to 
dismiss a Ministry, he has no right to do so. 
liven if this contention is admitted, it remains 
true that nowhere in the Constiiutiop has the 
Governor been forbidden from dismissing the 
Council of Ministers. Troni this point of view 
too, this is an implied power of the crcalcr of 
the Ministry- the Governor, to dismiss a 
Ministry whenever there are reasonable 
grounds for the same. 

Though the right of the Governor to dis¬ 
miss the Council of Ministers may be justified 
further by making a reasonable interpretation 
of the Constitution, it is not clear as to why 
did the Constitution not specifically make a 
provision in this respect ? A conflict between 
the Governor and the Council of Ministers is 
inevitable, if the powers of the Governor are 
not defined by the Constitution categorically. 


Discretionary powers of the Governor 

Article 163 has ambiguously granted 
certain discretionary powers to the Governor. 
No specification of the functions in which the 
Governor can exeercise his discretion has l>een 
made anywhere in the Constitution. Hence, 
it is also a matter of discretion of the Governor 
determine as to what are the functions in 
which he should exeercise his discretion. Thus, 
his discretion is to be defined by himself in 
his own discretion. Further, the Constitution 
has sfrengthened the pcfsition of the Governor 

by providing that “.the validity of anything . 

(lone fjy (he Governor shall not be called in 
question on the ground that he ought or ought 
not lo h.ave acted in his discretion.”'^ It 
means that the Governor c.in exercise his 
discretion in all those matters about which the 
Constitution does «»ot have specific provisions, 
and the dismissal of tlic Ministry would be one 
of such matters. Why should not this ambiguity 
ill regard to the discretionary powers be 
removed by specifying the functions in which 
(he Ciovernor is supposed to exeercise his 
discretion ? 

Conventions and the Constitution 

It is generally argued (hat since the Indian 
Coustiiulion has established a Parliamentary 
system of Government, the conventions of the 
British Parlianment should be followed in 
India also. But, it is in itself debatable 
whether all the conventions of the British 
Parliament can fit in our constitutional frame¬ 
work. Even if it is admitted that the Gover¬ 
nor, being the head of a Parliiuncntar)' 
government, sliould honour the Parliamentary 
conventions of England, a question remains to 
be answered ; what can the Legislature do to 
the Governor if he does not care for the 
oonventioiis and is bent upon extercising his 
constitutional powers personally ? It should 
be pointed out that the State Legislatures have 
been denied the power of removing a 
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Governor from his ofiice, while the (iovernor 
does have the power to dissolve the T.ej'islativc 
Assembly. 

Any way, if the intention of the Constitu¬ 
tion makers was t(' import the eonventions of 
the liritish Parliament en-bloc, they ('ould as 
well have j>iven it legal sanction by ad<ling 
only one sentence in Article 164 : “all the 
matters for which the (Itjiistitnlion has not 
made specific provisions shall be decided in 
accordance with the conventions of the British 
Parliament.” The Consiitinion has adopted 
such a procedure in Article 105 whereafter 
enumerating certain privileges of the ineinbers, 
the Constitution has provided tliat ”in other 
respects the powers, privileges and immunities 
of each House of Parliament, and of the 
members and the committees of each House 
shall he such as may from time to tirnt^ he 
defined by Parliament l)y law, and, until so 
defined, shall he those of the House of 
Commons of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, and of its members and Cotnini- 
tces.*’ 

The above discussion makes it dear that 
most of the controversies relating to the 
Governor and the Council of Ministers have 
arisen mainly due to the ambiguities of the 
constitution itself. No controversy with regard 
to the formation or dissoluion of the Ministry 
has so far arisen at the centre, hecattse the 
Central Mini>try has hitherto been homogene¬ 


ous and the Congress Party has enjoyed A 
majority in the Parliament. However, the 
consequences of contitutional ambiguities were 
experienced in those States where coalition 
(iovernrnents came into existence after the 
fourth Genera! Jilectitms. Consequently, the 
powers and position ol the Governor in 
relation to the Ministry and the legislature 
have become a subject of Iteetic controversy 
.ind bitter criticism. Since the pattern of the 
Central Government is identical with that of 
the States, and the provisions relating to the 
President and the Council of Ministers are 
almost analogous, the possihililics ol such 
controversies cannot he ruled out in the case 
of the Central Government as well. 

'Fhe chances of such eondiets between the 
two parts of the rixenitix e may be reduced, 
if not eliminated, if the Constitution is made 
dear on the points mentioned above. It 
would be better if the Constitution is made 
.seif-suffieient instead of looking towards other 
constitutions of the world, ^’he Constitution, 
therefore, deserves a thorough revision. 

1. Article 163 (1) 

2. Article 164 (I) 

3. Article 164 (1) 

4. Arfidc 164 (4) 

5. Article 163 (1) 

6. Article 164(1) 

7. Article 164(1) 

8. Article 163 (2) 
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At last Moscow. 

From the Urals (Orenberg town ), Moscow 
is about 2000 Kilometers. 'I'his is F.uropcan 
Russia and as we approached Moscow we 
could see more signs of white people, white 
culture and white civilisation, in towns and 
also in villages. It was of course all covered 
with a white sheet of .snow. The snow was 
deeper but that could not be seen and only 
imagined. The towns were bigger and better 
with better streets and houses and the villages 
also with better houses, huts and farm houses 
and with better fences in the fields. The 
peasants looked better fed and clad, with 
better physiqtic compared to the people of 
the steppes of Central Asia we had passed just 
before. On enquiry from the guard ■ of the 
train, we learnt that we would reach Moscow 
in the morning at about 9 a. m. We all felt 
happy, as mornings are always pleasant. The 
night before .seemed to be everlasting and very 
slow in coming to an end. We were all very 
eager and as usual 1 could not sleep after 4 
a. m. I found all others in deep sleep. 
But one by one all started getting up and 
getting ready, changing from night dress to 
European day clothes and by 6 to 7 a. ra. we 
were all up, shaved, beddings bundled and 
tied up, ready to get down at the Revolu¬ 
tionary City of Moscow. 

At last the train stopped at one of the ter¬ 
minus stations in Moscow (there were several 
terminus stations in Moscow we learnt later 
on ) at about 9 a. m. but it was still quite 
dark and looked like almost midnight. We 
got down in great excitement. It wa.s end of 
December and the day then was from 11a. ra. 


to 1 p. m. and the rest was all night. Fur¬ 
ther north for several days, it was twilight for 
half an hour or so and the rest of 23% hours 
were all night. Further north it was 6 months 
day and 6 months night. This I had not the 
good fortune to see. 

As the train steamed in I was impressed by 
the hugetiess of the station, but it seemed 
more dead than alive. Even at that unearthly 
hour .some fairly big people of Soviet (iovt. 
came and received us with warm hand shakes. 
Moulana with two others were taken in a car 
to our destination, the Lux Hotel. Wc were 
told to wait for other transport to come for us. 

I wondered why 2 or .1 cars could not 
take us all together. 1 f was explained that 
Taxis were not available and some of us had 
to wait at the station for the second trip by 
car. 

Moscow Station. 

.After Moulana was taken away in a car 
and we were a.s.sured that we would be taken 
to Hotel Lux soon, we waited at the platform 
with our luggage, rather impatiently. It was 
very cold, run si be at least 10 degrees below 
zero. The worst pari was that there was no 
lea shop on the platform and within 15 
minutes of our arrival, the lights on the plat¬ 
form were put off. It was economy measure 
of the New Economic Policy. Wc had 
actually to skip and jump to keep our blood 
from freezing. We had the first taste of the 
Moscow cold of Ceneral Winter before whom 
both Napoleon and Hitler, the two great 
world conquerors had to admit defeat. 

We had to wait about half an hour which 
seemed to us to be eternity. At about ten, 
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wc were taken with our luggage to Lux 
Hotel in cars and our goods in a truck. It 
was about 10 a. m. and still there was no trace 
of the Sun in the sky. In the station plat¬ 
form, it was quite dark, after the lights were 
put off. But the streets were fairly well lighted. 
It was snowing outside and before we 
could get into the wailing cars, the falling 
snow made us quite while in the street of Red 
Moscow. The roads were white and so were 
the buildings on both sides of the streets. 
The streets were very broad and the buildings 
imposing though only thre- or four stories 
high. The sky was grey and not very attrac¬ 
tive. 

Lux Hotel 

In a few minutes wc were at the Lux Hotel. 
We entered by the revolving front door, inside 
the Hotel, where our friends were waiting for 
us. Our passes were made out and given to us. 
No one could go to the Lux Hotel without a 
pass. We were taken to our respective rooms 
on the third storey by means of a lift. Once 
inside the hotel, we no longer felt any cold, 
as it was properly air-conditioned and 
centrally heated by steam pipes running 
throughout the Hotel building. Our luggage 
were taken in by another broad door and 

another lift and in a few minutes wc found 
them all in the Moulana’s room. 

One room was reserved and occupied by 
the Moulanu and his nephew. There were 
two other rooms—one for the elderly people, 
like Igbal Sadai, Noor Md., Ahmad Hossain, 

Zaffar Hossain and myself and the other was 
for the youngsters. 

The rooms were big and there was good 
furniture, sofas, ehairs, tables, almirahs or 
wardrobes and cots. The floor was made of 
wood, and wonder of wonders, each room had 
a phone and we could talk to one another in 
the different rooms. To most of us the phone 
was a very uncommon luxury, not much used 
by most of us before. 


We had managed to get a cup of tea each 
in the tea shops just outside the station, but 
it got cold before we could finish the tea. 
Our first demand and also great need was for 
tea which was brought into our rooms and in 
plenty. It was so very refreshing. Our 
mood which was rather gloomy on alighting 
from (he trains became cheerful with the 
stimulating cups of tea and w'C could look 
around the Hotel rooms and furniture etc. 
and our spirits rose very high. It rose still 
higher when wc were treated to a sumptuous 
(European) breakfast. 

We sat down in the Moulana’s room to 
take stock of the situation and it was quite 
pleasing. The immediate plan was to see the 
city, after lunch. But before that we had very 
good shaves and refreshing hot baths with 
running hot water in b.ath tubs fitted with 
sprays. All these were new to most of us, 
but we enjoyed them very much, specially as 
we had no real bath in the two weeks we were 
in the train since leaving Tashkent. We get 
rid of most of the white lice stricking to our 
bodies and tormenting us. W'e had read of 
delousing of the soldiers in war literature. 
Now we understood the meaning and the 
necessity of delousing. 

We did not know Russian, but we had no 
difficulty as we were taken charge of by two 
Russian Communists, who spoke English very 
well. One elder Com. was Tivil, with a 
goatee beard and the other was Com. 
Goldberg, younger and clean shaved. They 
always went out of their way to be helpful 
to us and would oblige us in all possible 
manner, 

Roy was not there 

One o'" our disappointments was that Com, 
M. N. Roy was not there. He left for Berlin 
or Paris immediately after the sessions of the 
Fourth Congress of the Third International 
were over. Wc, specially, the Mouiana ha4 
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.ixpccted that Com. Roy would wait till wc 
arrived and discussed matters with us. 

It is no doubt, true that most of the 
leaders and delegates of the 4th Congress had 
left Moscow for their respective countries or 
regions, where they were working for hasten¬ 
ing the revolution, which they considered 
inevitable and even round the corner. Roy 
was in charge of the entire colonial East, Near 
East, (Egypt etc.), Middle East (India etc.) 
and Far East (China etc.). He had been in 
Moscow for over two weeks for the Congress 
and he thought it urgent to go to Berlin to 
at tend to important work, such as editing 
the Vanguard (and Masses) and also to 
dispense with the money and deploy the men 
to different parts of the world for urgent work. 
I personally did not mind it much but the 
Maulana did, and justifiably so. However 
there was nothing else to do but to send an 
S. O. S, to Roy to come to Moscow for 
urgent consultations and discussions. 

Lunch 

Wc had our lunch in the huge dining hall 
which could accommodate 250/300 people. It 
was only half filled. One table was set apart 
for us ; the Maulana Party, which C\)ms. 
Tivil and (ioldberg and a few others also 
joined. The lunch was in perfect Oriental 
style with Pillaw, Clhickcn roast and curry, 
curds and sweets. The eatables were all 
arranged on the table and there was no 
service by anybody. It was self service. There 
was a speech welcoming us as revolutionaries 
from India to Moscow, the centre of world 
revolution, and there was a suitable reply by 
the Maulana. Then we started to do justice 
to the Royal or Imperial or rather to the 
revolutionary or super revolutionary lunch. 
There was wine on the table but none of us 
touched it. We had lemonades or pure water. 
It was the best lunch, we ever had after 
leaving Kabul. The lunch was finished with 


m 

pots of tea. Usually the lunch in Europe is 
a simple affair. But only for this occasion, 
it was made a grand affair. 

After lunch wc took some rest and gathered 
in the Moulana’s room to plan for the rest 
of the day. But the time we finished our 
heavy lunch in a leisurely manner, it was 
about 2 p. m. and it was already night-start¬ 
ing at 1 p. m. 

We were all for going out on the streets 
on foot to see Moscow. The three rooms 
allotted to us were all inside rooms and we 
could not sec the streets from there. There 
were several lounges, by the side of the streets 
from where the streets and the passers-by 
could be seen, but we did not know the 
geography of the Lux Hotel properly. And so 
we decided to go out on the streets in two 
batches. We were quite comfortable inside 
the Lux, as the temperature was kept at the 
usual temperature of the body. It was so 
throughout the corridors and lobbies. The 
temparaturc in the rooms could be regulated. 

At about 5 p. in. we had another cup of 
tea each and went down by the lift. It was 
alright upto the Reception Room and the 
revolving door. Once wc were in the street, 
it was quite different and a freezing cold 
encountered us. Wc were most warmly clad, 
with over coats, mufflers, monkey caps and all, 
but the cold was defying all clothes. 

Bathing with Snow 

It was snowing and the roads and build¬ 
ing were all white with a coating of snow. 
W'e ourselves became white with snow, but 
found to our pleasant surprise that you can 
brush the snow off and you arc none the 
worse. But if you don’t, the snow may melt 
over your garments. 

Snow Walk 

But the most baffling problem was walking 
on the snow. Snow is soft and your feet sink 
into it and there is no difficulty to walk. But 
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when ii number of people walk on the snow, 
it turns into iee under pressure and ice is 
extremely slippery. We had this experience 
of walklrij; on snow pressed into ice while 
crossing the Hindukush. There we had made 

a long chain of men and horses 1o avoid 
slipping. 

fn Moscow we Jried to walk and before 
one could go a few sicps, (uie would slip and 
fall on the snow covered streets. We saw the 
Russians were also slipping and falling, inspite 
of (heir walkiiag in chain formatic^n each one 
holding (he next by the waist by passing round 
bis band. 'I'liis way, two, three or more 
persons would walk together, holding fast to 
the next one side ways. If one slipped, the 
people on the side would help him to gain 
bis balance and not allow him to fall, or pull 
him up. W«‘ tried to follow this object lesson 
and were fairly successful. We tried to help 
the Manlaua, to walk also in tiiis manner by 
two of us holding him from two sides, keeping 
him in the middle. But ittspite of this pre- 
raution, after he had half a dozen falls, we 
pursuaded him to go back to the warmth and 
comfort of the Lux Hotel. Some others 

followed suit. But I continued to walk and 
fall along with three other youngsters. 

We managed to reach the Pushkin Boule¬ 
vard which was aVtout 200 yards from the Lux 
Hotel. While the Russians were falling, both 
males and females, they were gi.ggling. We 
Iried to imitate them even in their giggling 

after every fall, inspite of the acute paiti wc 
experienced. 

The Boulevard was very wide and there 
were tw'o parallel tram lines along the Boule¬ 
vard. There were big trees and bushes and 
rows of benches, which ware occupied by 
pairs of lovers, even though it was showing. 
However, as the Boulevard was wide and not 
all snow was trodden into ice as in the streets 
and more so on (he foot paths, it was easier 
to walk there. 


Radhe Kristo, 

At the junction of Tiberskaya Ulitsa 
( Road ) and Pushkin Boulevard’, there was 
the Strasnaya Church. Out of curiousity we 
went to the front of the Church and some 
poor old women were begging for alms. That 
was not unusual as it was in the Christmas 
week. But what intrigued me most, was the 
request made in Russian which sounded very 
like Radhe Kristo. 1 wondered whether the 
cult of Radhe Kristo had reached godless 
.VIoscow. It was not at all feasible or possible 
but the .sound was unmistakable. At last I 
asked one of our friends who knew Russian, 
to tell me the meaning of the word, ‘Radhe 
Kristo’ ' [ was told it was not Radhe Krsito 

but Radi ( for tlie pleasure) Krista (of Christ). 

I enjoyed the joke born out of similarity of 
sound of two different words in Russian and 
Bengali. 

On my return to Lux, I told the Maulana 
f)r (he incident and he enjoyed it immensely. 

I was the only Hindu in the group. 

Dinner in Lux. 

After our rclurn from the snow-walk 
( more fall than walk ) we assembled in the 
room of the Maulana where some extra 
chairs were provided. We were gossiping and 
keenly feeling the want of English newspapers, 
the last of which we had seen in Kabul about 
two months back. Soon we were called for 
tlinncr. Dinner was usually very early in 
Russia viz., between 5 and 8 p. m. The 
Dinner w^ not a formal affair as the Lunch 
was, but wc assembled round one table and 
had our Dinner together. It was the same 
as was served to all others and not a special 
one, as the Lunch was. The Dinner in Lux 
was quite substantial and delicious compared 
to what wc found elsewhere in Russia. 

The Lux Hotel was one of the best Hotels 
in Moscow at the time of the Imperialist 
Czars, It vtud to be patronised by the big 
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Capitalists and Diplomats of Russia and 
abroad and hence the standard was much 
above the average. After the Revolution, it 
was taken over by the Soviets and was specially 
reserved for International Communists and 
Nationalist leaders. It was indeed a great 
honour bestowed on us i. c, the party of the 
Moulana. 

Indians in Moscow. 

The news of the Maulana’s party reaching 
Moscow and living in the Lux, went round 
and several persons came to meet us and spe¬ 
cially the Maulana. Conjs" Karbari, Safdar 
and Warrls, who were all students in the 
Eastern University came. They were all 
A'lahajareens and had left India in Hijrat and 
were somehow or other connected w'ith the 
activities of the Maiilanu. They were keenly 
intested in what was happening in India. They 
were all working under the guidance of Com. 
M. N. Roy. There were some others,viz, Abdul 
Haque, Abdul Quayum and somcothers who 
had worked in the rival party of Abdul Rah, a 
merchant of Peshwar, who also came to show 
respect to the Manlana and to find out who 
were the now corners. They had settled in 
Moscow and were teaching Urdu in the Mili¬ 
tary Academy. By the time wc reached 
Moscow the Rab Party Avas non-existent or 
remained only in name, but tlicir inner loyalty 
was still with the Rab Party. Some of them 
married Russian wives and were well settled 
there. 

The talks and discussions were at times 
acrimonious, but the Maulana very tactfully 
avoided them and on the whole, over cups of 
tea, the evening passed quite pleasantly. He 
wanted to know more about Moscow, Russia, 
Soviets, Communism and other Indian Revolu¬ 
tionaries and they were quite willing and even 
eager to tell us of their versions. Wc found 
a cross section of India there, but almost all of 
them had started as religious fanatics who 


migrated from India as Mahajareetis. Now‘ 
some of them were fanatical Communists buL 
others were non-communists but pro Soviets.- ’ 

They left at night with promises to come 
again and show ur, round and tell their storij^s. , 

I’he first evening was very pleasant and in 
fact the whole day was pleasant, except the 
morning. Thus at least on this occasion, the 
wise saying morning shows the day-prov'cd; 
to be incorrect. The night wa.s as pleasant as. 
the. day and wc had very sound sleep, which 
was quite natural after such good meals. 

Next Morning 

From early days, I had and still have thfs ,, 
habit of getting up at about 4 a. m. which is 
usually known as ‘Brahma Muhurta’, the most 
propitious time for saying one’s prayers. I had 
given up prayers, but the habit of getting up 
at about 4 a. m. was there and by virtue of,, 
the habit I got up. The irony was that 
Brahma Muhurta was just before Sun Rise,’ 
and the Sun would rise here at 10 a. m., if at 
all, and not at 4,30 or 5 a. m. However, I 
got up but for fear of disturbing my room- 
inale.s I did not put on the light. I kept lying 
on my bed and was planning for the future. 

Thoughts-Past Present and Future 

I had taken about two months to reach 
Mo.seow from Kabul. It could not and should 
not have taken more than half the time thitt 
it took. Wc had to negotiate many diffic'uL 
tics. face, many dangers and privations also, 
but the experience gained in 60 days, was 
well worth the experience of 60 months. 

But at last wc were in Moscow, the centre, 
of World Revolution and given a very favour¬ 
ed and honoured position in the Lux Hotel 
not because the food etc. were extra-ordinary, 
but all the International World Revolutiona¬ 
ries were also lodged there and we could rub 
shoulders with them, without any extra effort, 
specially at break fast and dinner time, Most. 
of them took their lunch in the places of their 
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work, to economise the time in coming from 
and returning to office from the Lux Hotel. 
The future the Indian Revolution could be 
organised from Moscow as centre with all the 
support that the Communist International and 
Soviet Govt, could give, 

Future 

Lying on a soft bed in a warm room in the 
Lux Hotel, Moscow, when the outside tempe¬ 
rature was a few degrees below zero, the 
future seemed to be very bright. But for that 
it was urgently necessary to study hard and 
know all about communism and world revolu¬ 
tion. I decided to recpiest Com. Ahmad 
Hossain or Com. (ioldberg to supply me with 
the relevant literature and to study them 
before Com. Rcjy would return to Moscow', 
so that 1 could talk with him as a fairly infor¬ 
med revolutionary. My studies so far did not 
go beyond Nationalism and National Indepen¬ 
dence. 

6 A. M. 

At abcjut 6 a. m. some of my room mates 
got up and 1 also got up and after performing 
the ablusions etc. went into the room of the 
Maulana to find out how he was, specially 
after half a dozen falls on the streets of 
Moscow due to slipping on ice. He was 
already up and was in the best of spirits. For 
him also it was the end of an episode and 
beginning of a new one, which was so much 
more difficult for a man nearing fifty, compa¬ 
red to one below thirty, specially when the 
elder one had all his politicos deeply intertwined 
with religion. However, he tried heroically 
to understand and adjust with the new world 
forces. 

Though the Sun would rise at about 
10 a. m. the people were getting ready to go 
their offices or work places by 8 a. m. after 
taking their breakfast which was ready by 

7 a. m. Similarly in the evening, it was dark 
or night by 1 m. but work continued for 


eight bourse i. e. upto 4 p. m. or 5 p. m. 
depending on when they started work at 8 or 
9 a. m. Sun rise and'Sun set, by which we 
arc accustomed to fix our time have no 
relevance in Moscow. Similarly in Summer, 
the sun rises at 1 a. m. but the work starts 
exactly at 8 or 9 a. m, and finishes at 4 or 
5 p. m. when it is practically midday, Sun set 
being at 11 p. m. 

This was quite a new and novel experience. 
VVe went for breakfast at about 8 a. m. allow¬ 
ing the people working in offices to finish 
their breakfast and go to their work. 

Maulana, however, decided to take his 
breakfast, lunch and dinner in his room and 
not in the common Dining Room, unless 
there was any special occasion. This was 
perhaps to avoid any undue publicity or 
display of importance, due to his dress as a 
Moulana. Thus he avoided also the public 
gaze t)f the inciuisitives. It had both a positive 
and a negative side. 

After breakfast some of us decided to go to 
the Red Square and the Kremlin, the seat of 
power of the Soviets, where under the leader¬ 
ship and guidance of Lenin, the Soviets ruled 
over one sixth of the land space of the world. 
It was a straight road from the Lux Hotel by 
Tiberskaya Road. The Kremlin is the walled 
fortress from where the C/zars of Russia used 
to rule. There are many churches with golden 
mincrates and it looks more like a Feudal 
palace, which it really was, rather than the 
International Centre of World Revolution. 
In the Red Square of Gobbled Stones, there 
is a beautiful and artistic Church. It is said 
that the church was so artistic, that the C*ar 
who got it constructed got the eyes of the 
artist taken out for fear of anyone else, cons¬ 
tructing an equally beautiftil church. So goes 
the popular saying and anything was possible 
in those feudal days. Just near this Church 
is the guillotins bn which many heads had 
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been cut off. The Kremlin is on a small bill 
and by its side flows the small Moscow river. 
We. went round the Kremlin^ but it was a 
most heavily guarded place and entrance into 
the enchanting interior of the Kremlin, was 
practically forbidden except to one specially 
invited. We came back for lunch and after 
a little rest went to the house of Com. Roza, 
wife of Com. Abani Mukherjee. Com. 
Mukherjee was not in Moscow then, but Com. 
Roza received us in the most friendly manner. 
We saw their young st)n less than a year old. 
He was named Gora, undoubtedly alter the 
name of the Poet Rabindranath’s favourite 
hero Gora. Wc also met there Corn. Polia 
Katz a cousin trf Coin. Roza, who agreed to 
teach nic German in return for my teaching 
her English. My original plan to go to 
Germany after a short stay in Moscow had not 
been given up yet. I’his mutual teaching 
continued till she left for USA in about one 
year as she could not get a job to her liking 
in Moscow. Perhaps she was disillusioned by 
what she was in Moscow, as compared to what 
she had expected to be. She was a blond and 
of small size compared to tire usual Russian 
type. Both Roza and Palia were from Jewish 
origin. So also were Corns. Tivil and Gold¬ 
berg. In fact 90% of the personnel in the 
Lux or Communist International were Jewi.sh. 
People used to joke—Lenin was the only 
Russian and all the rest of Communist Inter¬ 
national were Jewish. No wonder, people 
thought like that, as Trotsky, only Second to 
Lenin, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Radek and many 
other noted Communist leaders were Jews. 
Stalin was another exception, but he was not 
Russian at all. He was Georgian. 

I was supplied books by Com. Goldberg 
and the first book I read was the Communist 
Manifesto. People say that the Geeta is the 
quintescence of all that is contained in the 
Mahabharata. Similarly the Communist 


Manifesto is the quintescence of all Marxism. ' 
I did not try to tackle Das Capital, which fet 
terse writing, but I read other books by Ma«e 
and Engels. I also got hold of all the discu¬ 
ssions of the Fourth Congress of Communist 
International which had just concluded, when 
we reached Mo.seow. The proceedings were 
published in Russian, (Jerman, English and 
Irench and all these were available from the 
Com. International’s local office in the LuX. 

1 read them from A to Z, with special refe¬ 
rence to the Colonial Problem. 

C<om. Zafiar Hossain and myself arranged 
to get a pass for the Commintern International 
office, where we could read Indian News¬ 
papers, The Conimintcrn’s (shortened form 
of CommunLst International) office was near 
the Kremlin, but just outside it. The news¬ 
papers were usually three months old, but 
then we could follow what was going on in 
India. For daily news we got somebody to 
translate daily the head lines of Izvestia (News) 
and Pravda (Truth). The opponents of 
Comintern used to say in fun. there is no 
news in Izvestia and there was no truth in 
Pravda. It was indeed a slogan. But Indian 
news was published very rarely in the Izvestia 
or Pravda. So after all, we had to depend 
on 3 month old newspapers to gel the latest(?) 
news. It was better than no new.s. 

Commintern Library 

When WT were in Kabul, the Indian 
Newspapers were bought through the Maulana 
and sent to Moscow. This took more than a 
month. The Kabul outpost being out of 
action with the Maulana’s departure, the 
Indian newspapers used to be bought in 
London—6 copies of each, but this took about 
two months by sea mail. 

My knowledge of Russian increased rapi^y 
as I did not care much for grammer, but went 
on adding to ray vocabulary. I secured a 
map of Moscow, which was difficult in diotp 
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days for security reasons. With the help of 
any one who knew Moscow, I went out 
morning and evening to see places of interest 
mostly from outside. I went to the Revolu¬ 
tionary Museum, where Cora. Roza used to 
work. Went to Moscow river which wai 
frozen about 2 feet on the surface and below 
this the water used to How. 'I’hc ice was so 
strong that not only could people walk on it, 
people actually played ice-hockey there. The 
players, iron skates under their shoes, deve¬ 
loped tremendous speed. Some times two or 
three players would fall together and continue 
to roll over 10 or 12 times. Horse drawn 
cabs go across the forzen river, without any 
difficulty. Only tiie tyres have to be of rubber 
and not of iron, so that the tyres may get a 
good grip over the ice, otherwise the wheels 
would rotate at the same place, making no 
progress or forward motion. 

People, specially vva.shcrmcn cut circular 
holes in the frozen ice and used the running 
water below for washing clothes. These are, 
however, very dangerous. When left unpro¬ 
tected after use, then a layer of ice is formed 
in the open space and if one puts his feet in 
any of them inadvertently, the foot w'ill break 
the thin ice and go into the hole and may be 
the whole body will follow and be carried 
away in the under current leading to inevita¬ 
ble death by suffocation. 

In the Beel or marshy areas in Bengal we 
used to remove the grassy top and decomposed 
straw and fotmd fresh and cool water under¬ 
neath, And some times fishes would raise 
their heads out of the decomposed straw to 
get fresh air and get caught in the hands of 
vigilant and expert catcher. I have myself 
done so in my tccii age. People must be do¬ 
ing so there even now. If the holes were not 
properly marked or covered' unwary people 
would fall in the holes and some times cows 
grazing on the floating upper surface or 


'Dhap' would fall in the holes and if not res« 
cued would sink in the slough and die. But 
the holes cut were usually 6 to 8 inches square 
and the danger to the people or to cows fall¬ 
ing in them were negligible. The holes on the 
ice reminded me of my boyhood days. Walking 
across the ice bonnd river in darkness was 
thus always a risky affair- But the ice dug 
up usually stayed piled up near the holes, 
which acted as warning posts to the ice 
walkers. 

In this connection one could not but 
admire the scheme of nature. If water gett¬ 
ing cold settled at the bottom and freezing 
process started at the bottom, then as winter 
progressed the whole mass of water would 
turn into ice and no fish or other creatures 
could survive and all would be frozen to death. 
But water is the heaviest at 4* centigrade and 
goes to the bottom and all water between Ox 
and 4* go to the top by the mlc of gravity 
and water starts freezing and becomes ice 
from the top. 'fhus the fish and other crea¬ 
tures, living in water, escape freezing and 
losing their lives. If happens in the North 
Sea and South Sea regions where the ice top 
is many feet deep, but below all these, how¬ 
ever cold the temperature may be, 50 or 100* 
below zero, there would be life giving clear 
running water. 

Then one day in April or May, the Ice on 
the surface of the river would break up with 
terrible deafening crackling sound and the 
big chunks of ice would flow down the river. 
Generally Govt, gives 2/3 days warning, but if 
anyone disregarded the warning and found 
himself on the crackling ice he would be 
doomed. People wait for hours to see aud 
hear the crackling of the ice-surface of rivers. 
There were two such occasions, once in 1923 
and again in 1924 when I was in Moscow, but 
I somehow failed to see it on any of the 
occasions. 
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Lenin Hill 

When you cross the river Moscow and go 
west 2j3 kilometer you see a small lull about 
200 ft. high. It used to be called sparrow 
hill, may be due to the large number of 
sparrows, who lived there in early days, safe 
from the depredations of man. When I had 
gone there in 1923 it used to be called the 
Lenin Hill. Napoleon had reached this hill 
with his army, but to his surprise he saw the 
whole city of Moscow in flames, not caused 
by the French Army, but by the retreating 
Russian Army, who had been experts in 
following the policy of scorched Earth. 
Napoleon could not go further west than this 
and bad to retreat from here. Hitler’s army 
also reached the bill, but they also could not 
occupy it and the tide of battle turned and 
they too had to retreat. The only people who 
in recent memory did not retreat but captured 
Moscow, were the Red Army or Soviets of 
workers and soldiers who in 1917 
overwhelmed the guards of the Kremlin and 
captured it. It was a few days after the Soviet 
Govt, was formed in Petrograd and took about 
a week to storm the ancient seat of the 
Imperial C/.ars. 

In 1963, when I went to Moscow for the 
May Day Celebration, we found the grand 


building of Moscow University rising 200 ft. 
above the Lenin Hill. It is mainly a Residen¬ 
tial University and said to be the biggest in 
the world so far. But in 1923, it was nothing 
but a hill covered with shrubs and used for 
picnic parties or for lovers to roam about. 
VVe exhausted seeing almost all the common 
objects of sight seeing, Hoisbui Theatre, the 
hall of pillars or the trade union hall, the 
world famous art galleries and also the Great 
Mc»scow Bell, supposed to be the eighth 
wonder of the world. It was a huge affair when 
it was on the top of a Church, its peals could 
be heard for several miles round Moscow. A 
fire destroyed the Church and the Bell fell and 
l)roke. Only a chunk came out which itself 
weighs 3 tons. The rest of the Bell is quite 
intaut and is kept for show. The Maulana 
was not much interested in sight seeing and 
unless transport was arrangetl he was not in a 
position to move about by 'I’ram and Bus. 
Cars for transport were very few' as we could 
see for ourselves. He spent the time in meet¬ 
ing Indians living in Moscow and learning 
from them what the Soviet system was and 
how it worked. In the evening after dinner 
we were also usually with the Maulana to 
report altout the experiences gathered by us. 









The impact of hinou-buddhist Cultures 

BUDDHADASA P. KIRTHISINGHE 


The upsurge of Flindu-Buddhist cultures 
and philosophies is not entirely a new pheno¬ 
menon in America and Canada, This is due 
to a long period of gestation in North America 
since World War II. The fertilized eggs for 
this impact were laid by the Japanese and 
Chinese Budtllusts and a few Hindu settlers in 
America and C'anacia since 1900. Around 
1957 there developed a fascination in Zen 
Buddhism and now, due to the influence of 
the Beatles, the Maharishis, and Ravi 

and Uday Shankar, there is a deeper impact 
of Hindu culture than ever before. 

To the West, as a whole, India, Ceylon, 
Tibet to Japan were once thought of as 
bizarre, mysteriou.s and exotic lands. These 
ideas arc gone forever. In the great univer¬ 
sities and colleges of America, Canada, 
Britain, France, Cermany and Russia, there 
are Chairs on flinduistn and Buddhism, where 
their histories, civilisations and languages are 
carefully investigated and studied. Some of 
these learned professors are American, 
European, Indian, (Chinese, Japanese and even 
Ceylonese and Vietnamese. Vast amounts of 
literature and art books on Buddhism and 
Hinduism are produced by American, French 

and British publishers, which have a wide 
icceptancc throughout the West. 

When Ravi Sliaukar gave a class in Indian 
music in 1967 at the City College of New 
York, the classes were filled to capacity and 
many a student had to be turned away because 
of lack of space. In 1967, Madame Amala 
Shankar, wife of Uday Shankar ( brother of 
Ravi), who, with her husband, is famous as 
an exponent of liido-Ceylon classical dancing, 

held classes in Chicago and Utah. Here 
classes were also filled to capacity. 

The academic year, 1967-68, saw nearly 
$00 students graduate from Metropolitan 
New York universities in studies connected 
with Hindu-Buddhitt civilizations, philoso¬ 


phies, music and art. The Museum of Natural 
History will coropletc a new major section on 
India (and Ceylon) called “A Mother Civiliza¬ 
tion” by 1970. Besides these the Smithsonian 
lastitute, Washington, D. C., as well as 
museums in all major American and Canadian 
cities, is re-evaluating its Hindu-Buddhist art 
collections, reflecting a widespread interest 
throughout North America. 

Many American and Canadian graduates 
pass on to doctoral level in their studies of 
India, Ceylon and Japan. It is said these youths 
are searching for new values from Asia to 
replace bankrupt values and chaos. It is in 
this search that not even Tibet’s mystical 
Lainaisni has been spared. Many in .America 
have turned to Tibetan Tantric Buddhism in 

the hope of leading newer, loftier and nobler 
lives. 

American and Canadian graduates in 
Sanskrit, Pali and Modern Indian languages, 
Japanese and Chinese, are growing in number. 
This is an attempt by the West, particularly by 
America as the world’s greatest power and 
Canada as a Commonwealth member, to 
grasp, understand and appreciate the Asian 
way of life—whether Hindu or Buddhist. 
After all, each society or culture from India, 
Ceylon, I'ibet to Japan, has developed a 
personality of its own. For example, Ceylon 
is an ethnic, geographic, linguistic and spiri¬ 
tual entity of the sub-continent of India, yet 
it has developed a separate personality, a 

separate Indo-Eiuropean language, a Buddhist 
culture and distinctive art forms. 

Interest in India and Buddhbt Asia has a 
genuine appeal to a large and divergent 
audience. It has inspired a genuine appeal 
in a large and divergent audience throughout 
North America. Besides the desire to learn 
about these countries,, there has developed a 
fascination for Hindu-Buddhist music, art and 
even attire (dress). Boys wearii^ the Indian 
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SaraWani (Nehru coals) and girls dressed in 
Indo-Ceylon saris arc commonplace among 
audiences attending Indian and other Asian 
art and music festivals, exhibitions and lectures, 
or anything connected with India, Ceylon, 
I'ibet or Japan. This influence is felt in the 
main stress of American and Canadian life by 

doctors, lawyers, businessmen, academicians, 
actors, housewives and socialites. 

Professor Richard A. Card, formerly of 

Yale University, writes, ‘‘The relevance of 
lluddhist principles to societal and world 
affairs become evident when Buddhist concepts 
.irc interpreted plurally and explained further 

in meaningful, social science terms.” 

Nancy Wilson Ross, authoress of ‘‘The 

Three Ways of Asian Wisdom”, believes that 
Hinduism* and Buddhism, including Zen 
Buddhism, focus on precisely those mysteries 
that Christianity has avoided and that arc 
tormenting many .Americans today—who am 

I ? What can I do ? What arc the important 
values to which I should commit myself .•* 

Professor Hakada of Columbia University, 
an authority r)n Buddhism in Japan, stales 
that Biiddhi.srn and Hinduism place the highest 
priority on the importance of finding the still, 
quiet center inside. In Buddhism one is asked 
to find this out by one’s tiwn efforts without 
the aid of a God, while Hinduism commits 
one to a God or gods. 

Many in New York City turn to Hindu 

and Buddhist temples in search of respiritua¬ 
lizing forces to aid their quest for identity, 
Some of them travel from Hindu to Buddhist 
temples and back and forth in a pursuit of 
an Oriental philosophy that will suit their 
personality in the search for enlightenment. 
Dr. Margaret Mead, the well-known American 
anthropologist, thinks India, Ceylon, Tibet and 
Japan have much to offer on every spiritual 
level, and stresses Buddhism since it takes 
nothing for granted and advocates man to 
work out his own salvation with perseverance 
and diligence, with one’s own personal efforts. 
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Dr. Kurt Leideckcr, Professor of Philo** 
sophy, Sanskrit scholar, American authority 
on Hinduism and Buddhism, and a practising 
Buddhist, says, “Hinduism and Buddhism give 
a serene new way of looking at life. They 
offer us ways to deeply understand ourselves 
--the successes and frustrations of human 
beings, their joys and sorrows, birth and 
death.” He further states that the youth, 
revolution has greatly contributed to intensify¬ 
ing this interest in India, Ceylon and Japan, 
and that there was a genuine interest in India’s 
way of life, particularly lliat involving the 

Buddha, for many decades in the United 
States of America and Canada. 

The Beatles, widely publicized for their 

entry into Indian music iind meditation, have 
been wrongly credited for opening the doors 
to Indian culture. The Beatles’ interest served 
as a catalyst which made for rapid progress 
of cultural exchange between the East and 
West, particularly in England and North 
America. Kipling’s statement that “East is 
East and West is West and never the twain 
shall meet” ha.s been falsified before our eyes. 

In North America the Jodo Shin-Shu, 
Nichiren and Zen sects of Buddhism were 
introduced into the United States from Japan 
by immigration. From China, the Pure Land 
and Zen sects of Buddhism were received. 
There were a few hundred Hindu and Sikh 
immigrants to California and British Columbia 
in Canada, All immigrated to North America 
in the 1900s. There are over 100 Buddhist 

temples scattered all over America and Canada 
and a few Sikh temples in British Columbia. 

In the year 1915 there were 50,000 
Buddhists in North America and today there 
arc one million Buddhists. This includes 
100,000 living in Hawaii, the fiftieth state 
of the United States. There arc hundreds of 
Caucasians and a few Afro-Americans who 
have embraced Buddhism since World War II. 
Some of the latter do not belong to any 
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temple or any special i^ronp. Chinese 
Buddhists have established three beautiful 
temples in New York City and one l)eautiful 
temple in San I'raucisco. Kalmiik Buddhists 

from Russia have temples in Philadelphia and 
Freewood Acres in New Jersey (U. S. A.), 

There was a deep interest in Zen Buddhism 

in the West, particula’ly in Anierira around 
1957. Some intellectuals were interested in 
this school of Bndrlliist meditation. There was 
also a lar.f^e followiiii^ of Zen faddists. The 
latter yroup never practised Zen, but read 
books in the hope of sudden enlightenment. 
They \vei<‘ called Neo-Zennist, and this fad 
has faded away. A number of Zen books were 
written and there were preachers wlio preyed 
on the innocent public. ’Phese ignoble parasitic 
Zen preachers have lost their lustre and some 
of these “gtiriis” have liecomc ISD (hallucina¬ 
tory drug) users and advocate the use of drugs 
to produce tcinporaty “enlightenment.” It 
must be stressed that Zen Buddhism is a serious 
and noble .seel of Buddliism and that there are 

a number of strions Zen Buddhists in America, 
including a Zen Institute iu New Y<nk City, 

In the meatitirne Ceylon has established her 
lirst missionary society in Washington, D. C,, 
in 1966. The largest non-sectarian group of 
Buddhists in the Ameritan (Capital is called 
“The Washington Ft tends of Buddhism,” and 
the proposed Buddhists Center of .America is 
in the able liand.s of Dr. and Mrs. Kurt 
Lriderker. rite I^eidcekers, being Buddhist, 

have a deep and dedicated attachment to the 
peoples of India, Ceylon and Southeast Asia. 
Around I960 New York saw inereased 

interest in Hinduism. Hindu groups have 
grown all over the Metropolitan New York 
area. One of tlie pioneers who preached 
Hinduism in New York City, at the American 
Buddhist Academy, wa.s Dr. Mistra. This 

Maharaslrian, with a grouh of followers, 
cstabli.shed an ashram in the north of New 
York State in 1957. 

Leonard Bernstein, the great corapo.scr 
and conductor, thinks that it was Ravi Shankar 


who introduced and popularized Indian music 
in America. In rain or snow thousands flock 
to hear Shankar’s music. He is undoubtdly a 
genius. But before Ravi appeared on the 
scene, his brother Hday Sankar and his able 
wife, Amala, spread the charm of Indo-Ceylon 
dancing in the West. Tt is a phenomenon to 
watch exhibitions on music, art,handicrafts and 

textiles from India, Ceylon, Southeast Asia 
and Japan crowded with spectators. 

Art objects from Tibet, which were worth 

$100 in 1957, cannot be bought for $1,000 to¬ 
day in New York City. This applies to Indian 
art, as well as art from other Buddhist lands. 
There is a large demand for Indian, Tibetan 
and Southeast Asian bronzes, miniature paint- 
inge and wood carvings. The value of these 

objerts has risen 200% to 300% in 1968 from 
values in 1958. 

Indian exports to the U. S. A. have increa¬ 
sed by 50% since 1965 states Varadarajan, 
director of the llandi-Craft Corporation of 
India. The Kandyan Art Association of 
Ceylon —a government supervised organiza¬ 
tion—states a 200% rise in its exports on Art 
goods to the West, particularly to America. 
In 1965 Americans paid SI5,000,000 for Indian 
handicrafts, such as carved teak chests and 

Kashmiri rugs sold in New York City. Today 
this trade has risen to $24,000,000. 

Although art objects cannot be imported from 
mystical Tibet, supernatural objects such as 
tankas (banners and paintings) and mandalas 
(magic circle paintings) incorporating the 
Buddhist teachings, arc deeply respected and 
treasured by some Am^rican!^ who like Tibet’s 
mysticism. Their value has had a phenomenal 
rise recently and this art is only within the 
reach of the affluent. 

This impact of Hindu-Buddhist cultures on 
the West, particularly on America, Canada and 
Great Britain, is a potentially good omen for 
mankind. Good will between the world’s 
greatest super power, America, Asia’s friends, 
Canada, the Commonwealth’s Mother Country, 
Great Britain and the world’s most populous 
democracy India, and ll^uddhist Asia, where 
nearly one quarter of mankind lives, is a weh 
come and imperative need. 



Current Affairs 


Set Back for Communism in Arab Countries 

Russia has a habit of being friendly to 
ruling parties in many countries in which they 
also assist the communist organisations which 
may or may not be supporters of the establish¬ 
ed government. In fact where communists 
are pro-government they are so only for 
policy’s sake ; for their real objective is always 
the overthrowing of governments by revolution. 
If any communists cither say that they believe 
in adopting democratic methods to gain 
political power or in collaborating with govern¬ 
ments for any purpose whatsoever such decla¬ 
rations should be suspect. For the ultimate 
objective being the setting up of an autocracy 
of a single parly consisting of a clearly defined 
minority ; any moves signifying a desire to 
build up friendly relations with non^communist 
political organisations, can only be a feint to 
disarm opposition and to he in a position of 
advantage for delivering surprise attacks when 
the time for starting revolutions came. The 
Russians therefore do not object to, rather 
they encourage and support, development of 
friendly relations with bourgeois organisations 
with a view to make infiltration and fifth 
column work easy and free from suspicion. 

Russia has followed these methods in the 
Arab countries and that is why we find the 
Russians helping the governments ofU.A.R. 
and other countries, while the presence of 
communist parties in these countries pointed 
to possibilities of these governments being 
overthrown some time or other by revolutions 
or otherwise. Recent hsippenings in the Sudan 
point to an attempt at starting a revolution 
by communists in that country which did not 


succeed. Abdul Khaliq Mahjub, leader 
the communist party of the Sudan was shot in 
the last week of July 1971 for trying to effect '^ 
a coup which failed. Bubakr El*Nur who 
was also executed was told by President 
Numciri that he had acted as the President 
of the Revolutionary Council under orders ot 
Abdul Khaliq Mahjub, who was the secretary 
of the communist party of the Sudan. Numeiri 
said he had liquidated that party. He also 
had some other important persons tried and 
shot. They were Major Farouk Hamdullah 
and Col. al-Uur and others. The Sudanese 
revolution attempted by the communists failed, 
though the communists had wide following in 
the Sudan. We can not say how this has' 
affected Russia's relations with the Arab 
governments ; but, we believe, the Russians 
are good at cutting their losses and begin their 
plans of revolutions anew without bothering, 
about loss of face or followers. 

The Arabs arc basically c-spitalistic, belie¬ 
vers in aristocratic connections. Pan-Islamiits 
and worshippers of power. We do not know 
whether Arab communists are workers, peasants 
and soldiers or intellectuals with dynastic , 
connections. Whatever that may be, one thing 
stands out clearly and it is the dislike of Arab 
leaders for any “taking orders" from MosetSW, 
and Peking. They do not mind taking money 
or arms or even technical assistance ; but they 
do not like any moral domination by the God¬ 
less governments of Russia and China. The 
Arabs have oil and a strategically important 
position on the map of the world. But they 
are not very fond of giving anything in return 
for what they very eagerly take. The assistance' 
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that they get from Russia and China is never 
Very whole hearted and generous. For these 
countries know how to make political invcst- 
ntents pay. They arc not blind believers in 
anything or anybodv, though they have blind 
faith in what they call Marxism, which perhaps 
inspires them to protect their own interests 
first. But the Arabs have proved to be a bad 
investment for the Russians. We shall have 
to wait to sec how they take it. 

The cotip in the Sudan took place on a 
Monday and the people of the Sudan did not 
rally round Major Ilashim al-Alta the leader 
in the coup in the manner that he expected. 
There a’cre hostile pro-Numeiri crotvds at 
every stage and the counter coup the following 
Tlmrsday w-as popular and swifly .successful. 
In 90 minutes the pro-Numciri soldiers captur¬ 
ed the republican palace. Some supporters of 
Major al-Atta held out till Friday. The Soviet 
Ambassador to the Sudan had, it is thought, 
C4tUed upon the rebel Major and now after the 
counter coup he certainly w'cnt to congratulate 
President Numciri on his victorious return to 
power. The President, naturally would not 
think that the Soviet Covernment were his 
ardent supporters, btit he would not break with 
them. The President was considered to be a 
leftist by the conservative elements in the 
Sudan; but after the anti-communist counter 
coup, he came to be assessed as a friend of the 
conservatives. He has therefore now got more 
supporters than he had before. I hcrc shall 
be a purge of communists from the services in 
the Sudan. But will that make Russo-Sudanese 
relations any the worse in that country ? 

These incidents should help Indian politi¬ 
cians to icc things in their proper perspective 
and not depend on the friendship of this state 
>r that, as they now habitually do. 

Pakistani Genocide in Bangladesh 

Abba Eban, Foreign Minister of Israel, 
'eferred to the barbrrous massacre os civilians 


in East Pakistan and other terrible atro¬ 
cities commited by the Pakistan armyt in the 
Israeli Knesset (Parliament), towards the 
end of June 1971. We arc reproducing por¬ 
tions from his speech as reproduced in News 
from Israel: 

“I welcome the initiative of members of 
the Knesset to bring to full expression Israel’s 
deep shock at the terrible acts perpetrated 
by Pakistani Army in East Bengal. It is im¬ 
portant and necessary that we should express 
our sympathy for the sorrows and tribula¬ 
tion of the people of East Bengal and the 
refugees escaping hungry and sick, across the 
the Indian border. I welcome this initiative 
on this important problem. It is difficult to 
measure precisely the size of the catastrophe 
which has swept that country but there is 
no doubt that this is the largest and most terri¬ 
ble human spectacle on earth at this time. 
The regime of Yahya Khan has so far preven¬ 
ted foreign observers and journalists from in¬ 
vestigating the true situation freely or report¬ 
ing upon it in public. News of events in 
East Bengal are therefore drawn largely from 
eye-witnesses and the stories of refugees, and 
while the full details of facts arc not known, 
the general picture is as clear as it is terrible. 
There is a dark and cruel tale of death and 
destruction, persecution and torture which 

has overtaken young and old. men and 
women. 

Without elaborating on the long and sorry 
background to these events, I would note 
only that ever since Pakistan was established, 
inhabitants of the Eastern wing have felt dis¬ 
criminated against. The feelings of bitter¬ 
ness and frustration which this maltreatment 
caused over a long while found expression in 
the results of the recent elections. The 
Awami League, the national Party of Eas.t 
Bengal, own a majority. In defiance of 
generally accepted principles of democratic 
society, President Yahya Khan rejected the 
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demands of the leader of the A warn! League 
to consider the result of the elections, when 
establishing the Government and determin¬ 
ing the internal regime of the Province. In 
the face of tliis refusal, the Awami League 
declared the independence of Bangla Dcsh. 
The Pakistani Government replied immedia¬ 
tely and harshly. Its army, well-equipped 
with modern weapons, took over the disputed 
area and the rebel fighters, inexperienced 
and unec^uipped, were unable to stand up 
against the regular army of West Pakistan, 
which did not shrink at using any means of 
terror in order to put down the Bengali 
population. 

According . to all informationj we are wit¬ 
ness to a human tragedy amounting to geno¬ 
cide. Warriors who know no bounds have 
murdered defenceless civilians, have violated 
women, tortured old men and children and 
tunted many millions into helpless refugees. 
These poor people torn from their own are 
now reaching refugee camps in India, weak, 
having lost all, destined for hunger and dis¬ 
ease. 

In the face of the terrible disaster which 
has come to East Bengal, the enlightened 
world, the United Nations and International 
organs have shown ineffectiveness and ina¬ 
bility. True, of late there has been some 
response in granting large-scale aid to refu¬ 
gees but in no way does this aid match the 
size of the disaster. It has come to light 
among other matters that the United Na¬ 
tions is not arrayed for immediate and force¬ 
ful action even within the scope of allevia¬ 
ting distress of this nature. Furthermore, 
the problem is not simply one of aid alone, 
in the face of persecution and torment of a 
population of 75 million. The conscience 
of the world has not moved. No Interna¬ 
tional Organisation has convened to debate 
the matter as an emergency issue. The same 
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Pakistan which daily harangues from public 
and international platforms against so-called 
and imaginary misdeeds of Israel, that same 
Pakistan is guilty of this most terrible devas¬ 
tation. There Is no need even to mention that 
Governments of the Arab States have maintained 
silence, not even expressing any sympathy or 
concern In the face of this wanton perseeu* 
tion of their fellow Muslims and their politteai 
allies. To my deep sorrow, once again we 
stand faced with the clear conclusion tha t 
it is only the strength of a people capable 
of defending itself which is ultimately the 
only guarantee of its very survival. 

Jews in Russia. 

Anatol Dekatov writing in The obsener 
(quoted in News from Israel) tells us. 

What is the situation of the Jew in Russia 
today ? Does he really want to leave the Soviet 
Union / These are the questions I am going 
to try to answer from 28 years of life in the 
USSR. 

According to the Soviet authorities 1 am 
an ‘assimilated Jew’, For 50 years they have 
been suppressing my culture, my religion. 
I'or 60 years they have been indoctrinating us, 
trying to cut us oif from fellow-Jews in the 
outside world. I am meant to be the remit>— 
the Jew from whose heart every vestige of Jew¬ 
ishness has been eradicated. 

And yet it is precisely the Jews of my 
generation who have brought the old question 
up again, who have publicly claimed to be 
Jews and who, as such, have demanded to 
leave the Soviet Union and go to our real 
homeland, the Land of Israel. One of the 
most important causes of this Russian-Jewish 
miracle is antl-semitisin. 

Almost always the Jews have been outeidem 
in Russia. Under the Tsars Jews were restric¬ 
ted to certain areas, to certain occupations. 
At one point in the last century it was decided 
to remove Jewish boys from their background. 
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baptise them by force, and compel them to do 
25 years’ military service. Later there were 
the pogroms. 

In reaction, the Jews became Zionists or 
revolutionaries. 'I'rotsky, Radek, Sverdlov, 
.Litvinov, Kaganovich, Kamenev, were among 
the more prominent. 

Everyone c.xpccted the 1917 Revolution to 
settle the Jewish question once and for all. 
Anti-scmitism was outlawed and books and 
newspapers were published in Hebrew and 
Yiddish. 

But basically the Soviet solution to ‘the 
Jewish question’ was assimilation. As good 
Communists’, the Bolsheviks did not recognise 
religion; nor did they consider the Jews a 
‘nation,’ in spite of the fact that Jewish 
department was set up in Stalin’s Commissariat 
of National Affairs. They were merely a 
trouble-some ‘ethnic group’ who must be 
absorbed into the great Russian people. 

After nearly 50 years it looked as if tliis 
policy had succeeded. The Jews had almost 
lost their national consciousness. They were 
Russian-speaking, Russian-educated, Russian- 
thinking. For many, their Jewishness was a 
misfortune they had been born with, like a 
hump on the back. One of my friends looked 
Russian—broad face, snub nose, heavy feature 
_but he came from a very Jewish family who 


still spoke Yiddish at home, and his namti, 
Kogen (in English, Cohen), was typically Jew¬ 
ish. Several times he told me, 'I wish my 
name ended in “ov”.’ For a time I thought 
1 had converted him. When I started learn¬ 
ing Hebrew he started learning Hebrew, too. 
He had relatives in Israel, and perhaps could 
have got premissioti to go there more easily 
than 1. But he hesitated between Zionism 
and assimilation, and in the end he chose 
assimilation. 

But for the majority, assimilation was not 
an answer, even if they wanted it. There arc 
two sides of assimilation, the Russian as 
well as the Jewish and the Russians did not 
really want to assimilate the Jews. It was 
no use registering as a Russsian. People 
knew you were a Jew. 

Jews in the Soviet Union are notably 
among the skilled (it is a tragedy for many 
Jewish parents if their children fail to get 
higher education). Ambitious, highly skilled, 
hard-working, the Jews are comparatively 
prosperous, I have heard them make a virtue 
of this. ‘I may be a dirty Zhid,’ they say, 
‘but I’m on the top and the Rus.sians are 
on the bottom.’ That is not quite accurate. 
You will find Jews staffing hospital, in tech¬ 
nology, in engineering, even in communica¬ 
tions. You won’t find them making policy 
in the party or the Government. 
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CHANGE OR kings 


BIMAL MITRA 
( Continued from previous Istue } 


—Fatik, Oh Fatik ! 

Shibani went and unbolted the front door. 
Gour Bhattacharjec Mashai was surprised to 
sec the house-wife opening the door. 

He said—Why you ? Is Fatik asleep ? 

Shibani said nothing and closed the door 
again. 

Gour Bhattacharjec Mashai said as he 
walked in—You know Baro-Bou, I used to 
think science was gross materialism, but it is 
not so, my dear. In fact what they aim at is 
the same as what we endeavour to achieve. 
In our Book of Rhetoric— 

Gour Bhattacharjec put the exercise books 
on the wooden bedstead and hung his cotton 
wrap on the clothes rack. Then he proceeded 
to change his clothes. 

—This Shibendu who has come as a 
teacher to our school, I found him teaching 
the boys till quite late in the evening, you 
know. I was amazed. Didn’t I lell you that 
all the teachers avoided work nowadays ? 
No, my dear, it certainly did good to my 
heart. I was with him so long. 

By thenNlie had taken up the brass water 
jug and had washed his hands, feet and face. 
Having done all that he had sat down to cat. 

—We studied logic and the Smriti texts at 
Navadwip ; but I found Shibendu had not 
studied any less. He is an intelligent and 
studious young man. I used to think so long 
that everybody was teaching at the coaching 


classes and trying to make money in a cunning 
manner. 

The Pandit Mashai went on with his talk 
while he ate. 

He said—It depressed me very much Baroi- 
Bou, to find the Government removing corn* 
pulsory Sanskrit from the curriculum and 

introducing the materialistic sciences. But 
I found. 

At last Shibani spoke. She said—You 
better hurry up and finish your meal, you can 
talk later. I shall have to have my meal after 
you finish, you know. 

The Pandit Mashai woke up now to 
realities. 

He said—Yes, yes, I got delayed through 
my discussions with Shibendu, you know. 

So saying he hurriedly finished eating. 

Gour Bhattacharjec Mashai had stretched 
himself out on his bed. What Shibendu said 
still agitated his mind. The young fellow was 
extremely good, teaching the boys till so late— 

—I say, did Fatik sit down to-day to 
study ? 

Shibani was lying do wn in the adjoining 
room by Fatik’s side and was awake. She was 
not sleepy yet. May be Fatik too was not 
sleeping. But no one answered his query. 
It was silent all around. Gour Bhattacharjec 
Mashai stayed awake for a long time. 
Shibendu’s words came up in his mind again 
and again. Shibendu was most probably quite 
right in his assertions. Slowly, and without 
knowing when, he fell asleep. 
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There was a knotty problem that had 
escaped their attention. Gour Bhattacharjec 
Masbai was unconcerned as nobody bad 
noticed it. He used to work hard from morn¬ 
ing till night for the school. Did not even 
look after his wife as he should have done. Did 
not even do anything for his daughter. Had 
not thought of making money by writing books 
of annotations for the school texts. And even 
when other teachers had made money enough 
to have their houses built and achieved pros¬ 
perity by doing tuition work and running 
coaching schools ; he only worried and worked 
for the school and the students. 

That day Nimai Shaw, the President raised 
the point at the committee meeting. 

Nimai Shaw said—You all know about the 
problem of income and expenditure of the 
school. Our expenses have gone up due to 
various reasons. On top of that all the 
teachers have applied for increasing their 
salaries. If we have to increase the pay scales 
of all teachers at this stage, we shall have to 
make some arrangements for increasing our 
income too.. 1 suggest that we increase the 
school fees by one rupee per head, that might 
help us to get over some of our difficulties— 

One member said—But would it be right 
to put pressure upon the guardians at a time 
when prices have reached terrifying heights ? 

Nimai Shaw said—Only an increase of a 
rupee. That should not be a great weight. 
And what has not risen in money value ? I 
am in business since by birth. Our shop has 
been running from the days of my grand¬ 
father. Prices are now three times compared 
to those days of old. But the school fees have 
remained the same as were fixed by the Pandit 
Mashai right in the .beginning. 1 do not think 
this increase will be objected to by the guar¬ 
dians— 

Everybody kept silent. 


The Secretary Naren Chakravarty said— 
Then, shouldn't we call the Pandit Mashai 
once to come over here ? 

This time there were signs of agreement 
among those assembled. 

They said—That is not a bad idea. In fact 
one should say it was his own school. One 
should not take an importaint decision like 
this without his knowledge. ' 

Nimai Shaw said->-Why his own school ? 
So long as the committee is there, the school 
is under the committee. All policy relating to 
the school will be fixed by the committee. Is 
the committee in power or is the Pandit 
Mashai above it ? Are sentiments superior to 
realities ? One cannot manage worldly 
affairs by reference to sentiments— 

Naren Chakravarty was not liking these 
developments. He said—Why don’t you call 
the Pandit Mashai once. Whatever one may 
say, he also worries about this school— 

Eventually Nimai Shaw agreed to what the 
others said. He said—All right, let it be so, 
let him be called up— 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai came. Everyone 
welcomed him respectfully and requested him 
to sit down. He also heard all the arguments. 
Took stock of the revenues and expenses. 
Learned about the grants made by the Board. 

He said—In my opinion the students’ fees 
should not be increased— 

Nimai Shaw said—Then how could we 
increase the salaries of the teachers ? Tell 
me that. And we would then act according 
to your advice. 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Must ,we increase 
the pay of the teachers ? 1 am also a teacher 
of this school. I have never asked for any 
increments— 

Secretary Naren Chakravarty said—No, 
Master Mashai, the fact is that the times are 
very bad now and everybody has to face 
increased expenditure, although incomes have 
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remained steady and unchanged. Therefore, 
an increase in fees should be in order. 

Gour Bhattacharjce said—I have under¬ 
stood everything ; but how will the villagers 
pay the fees ? Have guardians obtained incre¬ 
ments of salaries or enhanced incomes ? Do 
you know how many parents come to me 
daily ? They all come to get free studentships 
for their wards! How could I make them 
understand the justice of increasing fees ? 

Nimai Shaw said—I understand all that, 
Master Mashai, but how would the school 
run ? Formerly masons were paid three 
rupees a day and now the rate is seven rupees. 
VVe shall have to have two more rooms for 
the boys. There is no sitting accommodation 
for them. They all crowd up the rooms in 
jostling crowds of forty-fifty in a class. Then 
comes the question of the stall members. 
Haralal Babu alone can no longer handle all 
(he work. He needs an assistant. Where 
will the money come for all these ? 

Ciour Bhattacharjec said—I have iinder- 
Mood everything. There was a time when I 
liandled all :his sort of things. I ran the 
school single handed. The number of boys 
was not insignificant even then. You were ali 
pupils of this school then. You would 
know how many incumbents did the ofiicc 
work then. Shortage of funds had to be 
faced time and again! But did 1 twist the 
netk.s of the pupils to get more money ? 

Narcn Chakravarty said— Master Mashai, 
those days were different. Then. 

Gour Bhattacharjce did not prolong the 

discussion. 

He said—Why different? You have a 
habit of avoiding tight decisions by constant 
references to those days and those times. Why 
should the past days be different ? W'e ate nee 
then and we still cat rice. Men had two 
arms, two legs and two eyes in those days as 
they have now. Have we grown more hands, 
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feet and eyes now, my boys ? The rupee was 
of sixteen annas in those days and the sixteen 
anna.s still make the rupee. These are all 
your exaggerations. Work is done if there is 
any will to work. In fact we do not wish to 
work. Wc wish to sit with our legs crossed 
and draw our salaries. Then how will any 
work get done ? And how will money come ? 

...You talk about money! I had to face 
want even in those days. When I needed 
money I went to Mathur Shaw Mashai and 
stre,lched out iny hand. I have gone to 
Chakravarty Mashai and done the same. They 
have advanced money at times of need and 
when the school found things propitious we 
paid back'their loans. Now, if there is shortage 
of funds, you are there, Naren is there, you 
advance the required amounts—and when 
incomes increase, the Board gives more as 
grant in aid, you may take back your money... 

Nimai Shaw said—But, Pandit Mashai, all 
the Committee Members want that the salaries 
should be increased. 

(Jour Bhattacharjce began to blaze with 

anger. 

He said—If your committee members want 
that then you do that. Then, why have you 
called me ? Who am I ? What need have 
you to ask me about anything I am not in 
anything with you. 

Suddenly a bell rang indicating class hours. 

Pandit Mashai waited no longer. He went 
out of the room. 

That day Gour Bhattacharjce Mashai 
suddenly noticed that some one was standing 
outside his room. 

He said—What do you want ? Who is it ? 
Oh, Santosh Babu ! 

Santosh Babu was a householder, the 
bread-winner of the family with children. 

He came in timidly. 

Gour Bhattacharjce Mashai said—What is 
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it ? Is il free studentship ? I cannot do any¬ 
thing about all that ; those days are over 
Santosh Babu. Now people have grown four 
hands, feet and eyes. Now you will find no 
sympathy, kindness or fellow-feeling anywhere. 
So long as I was there I sympathised and 
displayed compassion. Now the school has 
more expenses and less income. I cannot do 
anything now. You better go to the Secretary 
Babu or to the President Babu-*^ 

So saying he tried to devote himself to his 
work. 

But Santosh Babu was still standing there. 

He said—By your permission, Pandit 
Mashai, that is not the case. 

—Not the case, then what is il ? 

—Sir, rny son has not been promoted this 
time. 

—Why has he not been promoted ? What 
subject has he failed in ? 

—Sir, he has failed in three subjects. 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai lost his temper. 

He said—What sort of brains have you 
Santosh Babu i Is this a school or a children’s 
playground ? ^'our son has failed in three 
subjects and you have come here seeking 
promotion for him Your son cannot get 
promotion anyhow. He will have to work as 
a weighman in Nimai Shaw’s grocery. Let 
him study a further year. Failing and not 
getting promotion will do him good. Let 
your son suffer, then he will learn— 

Santosh Babu said—Sir, rny son could not 
attend to his studies due to illness— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—No, no, I cannot 
do it, 1 cannot arrange his promotion, you go 
to the Plead Master— 

Santosh Babu said—Sir, if you speak to the 
Head Master he will agree— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Why should I 
speak to him ? Why should I speak for your 
son ? Did he come for his studies to me 
before his examination ? You go now, I arp 


very busy with my own work. I have no time 
to indulge in pointless talk with you— 

So saying he bent to his own work. 

Santosh Babu was a person who had to 
look after a family. A quiet and peace loving 
man who was a clerk. lie went to work from 
Balarampur as a daily passenger. He went 
back disappointed. Returned walking towards 
the fields. There was an orchard of mango 
and coconut trees in the field and the large 
pond was there. Balai Babu was standing by 
the side of the pond and he said—What 
happened Santosh Babu ? 

Santosh Babu came up to him and answered 
—No, Balai Babu, it did not go my way— 

—Why ? What did the Pandit Mashai 
say ? 

Santosh Babu said—Oh, he was terribly 
angry. Said—Go to the Head Master, who 
am I ? I am nobody to the school— 

Balai Babu said—My dear sir, I have been 
telling you to put your son in our coaching 
school. You would not have to worry about 
passing. You did not listen to me— 

—But there will be that loss of one your ? 

—You cannot help that loss, what will yop 
do about it ? But if the end is not one of 
success, then what ? 

—Where is the coaching school ? 

—Oh, you do not know Sasadhar Babu’s 
coaching school ? You know Sasadhar Babu’s 
house, don’t you ? 

Santosh Babu said—Yes, I know— 

Balai Babu said—The school is situated in 
that house itself. We all teach there. 

—What arc the charges ? 

—Thirty rupees. 

When he heard thirty rupees Santosh Babu 
nearly jumped out of his skin. Said—How 
can I pay all that money every month, Balai 
Babu ? I have to bring up children and I 
earn two hundred and fifty rupees per month. 
That thirty, then there arc school fees, clothes, 



or 

food and other expenses. If all that money 
goes after one boy what will happen to the 

others ? They have expenses too. 

Balai Babu took out a cigarette and lit it. 
?Ie expelled smoke and said—^You should have 
thought of all that before you had the children ! 

Santosh Babu did not wait any longer. 
He left the place. 


History has no hard and fast rules and 
regulations to follow, but there is one funda¬ 
mental rule. That rule inevitably fills the 
place of one who departs by another who 
comes in. But Gour Bhattacharjce Mashai 
said things without actually meaning to go 
away from that school ; nor would he have 
enjoyed such tlcparture. He could only find 
peace when after going here and there he 
returned to his own room in the school. 

If anyone came to sec him he could be 
found in tliat room. 

Rani used to say—Grandpa, you only come 
home, then, to cat and to sleep ? 

Gour Bhattacharjce would say—No, my 
dear no, I have built it with my own hands, 
and so, I have got rather attached to it. 

Rani said—Is that so, and I suppose you 

are not attached to us ? 

Gour Bhattacharjce laughed and said—Oh, 
you are my granddaughter, I shall be attached 
to you naturally. Tlien you have your father, 
mother and I am there too ; we all love you. 
But what has the school got .■* 'I’hc school has 
no father, no mother, nor a grandfather, has 
it ? 

Rani would say—Oh, but the school has 
you with it ! 

Gour Bhattacharjce said—I am old and I 
cannot look after the school as I used to in 
days past. Do you know Rani, there is no one 
to look after my school. Neither the teachers 
nor the students. 
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Rani said—No, my father looks after it, he- 
is the Secretary. 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—^Yes he is the 
Secretary, but what of it ? He is very young. 
All the committee members are young. And 
they all have their own work to do. They 
have no time to think about the school. When 
they have any time in hand after doing their 
own work they think of the school. And what 
work have I ? If I did not look after the 
school, these youngsters would make things 
upside down— 

Rani said—Oh, my goodness ! Is my 
father a youngster ? He is an old man.—You 
do say things, don’t you ! 

Gour Bhattacharjce played lovingly with 
Rani’s locks of hair and said—^Yes, my darlingi 
they are all youngsters to me. Our Narcn, 
Nimai, Bhaba, I remember when they were all 
born, you know—1 am old as the hills— 

Rani exclaimed—^If father is a youngs-* 
ter, then what am I ? 

Gour Bhattacharjce said—You are my 
mother, my own mother— 

Rani said—Oh, go on, why should I be 
your mother ? I will not be your mother ; 
you will spend all your time attending to your 
school, will not even trouble to look after me, 
why should I be your mother ? You do not 
look after grandmother, so— 

Grand mother did her sewing at times sitt¬ 
ing nearby. 

She would say—My dear, you do notice 
things ! You arc clever— 

Gour Bhattacharjce said—She will be very 
intelligent when she grows up— 

Rani said—Well, well, am I a fool now ? 
I am quite clever even now, otherwise how do 
I come first in my class at school ? 

Basanti would arrive there on occasions at 
such moments. 

She was amazed at all this. And said—Ob, 
here she is holding forth, and I am going all 
over the place in search of her. 
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Shibani said—You know well, Bouma, she 
comes here, then why do you worry ? 

Basanti would say—Let her come by all 
means, Aunty, but she should tell me before 
coming over. She is a grown up girl and it 
(is not proper for her to stay out at all hours. 
I He gets angry and speaks strongly to me— 

Shibani said—Oh, do tell Narcn, that he 
should not scold her— 

Rani said—You know grandma, my mother 
always calls me old and outsize. 

Basanti said—Well, you are grown up and 
old enough and I cannot call you a little baby. 

Rani said—If I am huge and ancient, why 
don’t you buy me Saris ? 

Shibani would laugh and say—Well said 
my dear child.—Now you answer her Bouma. 

Basanti could only say—She has only 
learned to talk like a grown up person, no 
sign of any work of any value, only words that 
she has picked up—Come on, it is late, let us 
go home— 

Rani put her arms round grandma. She 
said—I won’t go home now— 

Shibani would say—Let her stay, she can 
stay on here.—Don’t hustle her along.—Why 
must you ? 

Basanti said—Why must she bother you 
the whole day, sittitig here for hours ? She 
just does not allow you to do your own 
work— 

Shibani would say—No, Bouma, why do 
you talk like that ? I find great pleasure and 
relief because she comes here and makes it 
possible for me speak to some one. 

Basanti laughed and said—Oh, my Aunty 
has found a very fine person to converse with ! 

Shibani answered—Yes, yes, you do not 
know, how she brightens my days. I certainly 
like to listen to her. Your uncle spends the 
whole day after the school. No difference 
between holidays or working days. Rani 
comes and I do roy work, also listen to her 


while picking out bits and pieces from the Hce 
and lentils. Had she not been there, I would 
not know what to do. 

Rani said—Tell mother, what a lot of work 
I do for you, don’t I ? 

Basanti said—Oh, I see, she has developed 
great capacity for work—> 

Shibani said—No Bouma, your daughter is 
very capable, she does a lot of work for me ; 
she cleans the food grains and lays out the 
Bari paste for drying— 

—Oh, really, is that so ? Can she really 
make the Baris ? 

Shibani said—^You would not believe it, 
she is extremely clever in making Baris, I was 
just amazed. They are so delicately pointed 
on top ! She does lots more for me. My eye 
sight is gone and she threads my needles for 
me. 

Rani would suddenly exclaim—I can also 
cook the rice grandma, can’t I ? 

These were all tales of days gone by. 
Since then Rani had progressively adopted 
this house as her own. 

Basanti habitually came to call her and iiad 
to go back without her. 

She said—All right, let her stay on witli 
you Aunty, I am off— 

Shibani said—Do not worry my dear, I 
shall feed her and after a while send her home 
to you escorted by Shambhu’s Mother ; or 
may be your uncle will take her along. 

Basanti left for home hurriedly. 

But so many things happened since those 
days. The daughter of the house died at 
Dildarpur. Fatik came to Balarampur. He 
joined school here. Rani grew up by then. 
That school, which was such a headache for 
Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai, that school 
developed into such a large institution. One 
day Sanskrit came off the list of compulsoty 
subjects and was lowered to the level 
optionals. Tlie rule that was made about 
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reciting a Sanskrit verse when school began 
was also (hscontmued one day. Why ? 
Because this is a secular state and who knew 
what would suddenly hurt the religious suscep¬ 
tibilities of some one or other ? 

* * * * m 

That day Gour Bhattacharjee was examin¬ 
ing exercises etc. intently in his room. 

Suddenly some one came and stood near 
the door. 

—My respectful salutations to you. Pandit 
Mashai ! 

Unknown man. Pandit Mashai enquired 
—Who are you ? What do you want ? 

—Sir, I have a petition to make. 

—What about ? 

—There is an amount of two hundred and 
fifty rupees due to me on a bill, 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Money for a bill, 
well, why have you come to me ? Am I the 
authority to give money ? You go to our 
cashier Haralal. Or go to the Head Master 
Bhabaranjan, he is there— 

The man said—Sir, I have Ijeen, I have 

seen both of them. 

—What do they say ? 

—They say there is no money. 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai was amazed. 
He said—No money ? They have not two 
hundred and fifty rupees ? Well, may be there 
is no money, you wait for some time, people 
may not have money at times, come later on. 

—Sir, it is nearly one year, the payment 
has been held up for a long time. 

—One year ? What do you say ? They 
are not paying two hundred and fifty rupees 
for one year ? 

So saying he stood up. Said Come along, 
come with me. I shall take you to Haralal— 

Haralal had his office upstairs. Next room 
to the Head Master’s. He was working and 
smoking a leaf cigarette held in his left hand. 
Seeing Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai he swiftly 
put the Bin underfoot to put it out. 


—Haralal, why are you not paying thir 
man ? He is coming and going for his two 
hundred and fifty rupee bill the whole year. 
Shouldn't the bill be paid off ? 

So saying he took the bill from the man's 
hand and held it out. Some Trading Com- ‘ 
pany’s bill. They supplied some apparatus 
for the Laboratory. 

Haralal said after looking at the bill—^Why 
has he gone to you with this bill ? I had told 
him to come after two months or so. There 
is not enough cash just now. 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai was astounded. 

He asked—Not even two hundred and fifty 
rupees ? 

—Pandit Mashai, sir, we had to make 
some very heavy payments and that is why 
there have been slight difficulties. 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai could not 
stand it any more. He said—What has 
liappened to you these days, you hold up a 
two hundred and fifty rupee bill for one year ? 
This never happened in ray time ! 

So saying he left that room and went into 
Bhabaranjan’s. Haralal loo went with him. 

—What kind of thoughtlessness is this 
Bhaba ? Just sec, this bill of yours has not 
been paid in a whole year ? The man is 
having to come and go month after month ; 
what sort of management is this ? What has 
happened to you all ? This sort of thing 
never happened in my time. 

Bhabaranjan looked at the bill and said—■ 
Yes, he had been to me too. But there has 
been difficulties, Pandit Mashai, Haralal has 
been experiencing a shortage of funds— 

—Shortage of funds is not a good thing. 
Only the other day Shibendu was saying, his 
section needed some apparatus which you 
could not arrange to provide. How will the 
boys carry on their studies if such things 
happened ? Do all of you want to close 
down the school ? Will the school survive if 
things like this happened ? 
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Then he said—^What will you do about 
it ? 

Bhabaranjan looked at the man and said— 
You come about the middle of next month to 
me. I shall pay off all your dues and out¬ 
standings.—Do not worry— 

The man saluted with folded hands and 
left with his bill. 

Gour Bhattaeharjee said—.A.11 this is very 
wrong on your part Bhaba. I do not under¬ 
stand where all the money goes. The man 
has been made to run about for one year for 
his paltry two and hundred fifty rupees, docs 
this not give the school a bad name ? Why, 
this sort of thing never happened in my time. 
Mathur Shaw Mashai disapproved of all such 
things. He said—Everyone should be paid 
right on time; that improves work. 

Bhabaranjan said—You know Master 
Mashai, there is now great shortage of funds, 
teachers’ salaries cannot be increased, the 
students’ fees too cannot be enhanced— 

Gour Bhattaeharjee exclaimed—W'ell, if 
nothing can be done, then why is there a 
Committee ? Is it there only to partake of 
refreshments ? The days you have meetings 
you consume sweets worth many rupees. Tell 
me, do you have shortage of money for such 
expenses ? Well, if profits were the objective 
then why set up a school ? A shop selling 
steel products, mustard oil ; or perhaps sta¬ 
tionery goods would yield much greater 
profit. Why did I not do that instead of 
Starting a school ? Tell me that ! 

So saying he did not stay there any longer. 
He briskly walked out of the room. 

Haralal was still standing there. He said 
after Gour Bhattaeharjee Mashai had left—It 
will be impossible to carry on, Head Master 
Mashai, if such incidents are repeated. 

Bhabaranjan said—^You go Haralal Babu, I 

hall sec the Secretary and tell him how things 

tand— 

* ♦ • 


The work was riot only of one kind. How 
many things could Gour Bhattaeharjee take 
charge of ? He was not in charge of any 
particular branch of school management, but 
all things somehow came to involve him 
every now and then in painful headaches. 

Shibani used to complain—Why do you 
have to worry about these matters in your old 
age ? 

Gour Bhattaeharjee Mashai answered-r-I 
should be anxious, shouldn’t I ? I built up the 
school with great difficulty, not to see it being 
destroyed by a bunch of irresponsible and 
inconsiderate penons. 

Shibani said—You would not live for ever. 
Would the school not run then ? 

Gour Bhattaeharjee Mashai said—Run to 
total collapse ! Everything will be upside 
down in great disorder, I am telling you. The 
few good teachers they have will not be 
allowed to work devotedly. There is no 
money, they say ! Where does the money 
go ? 

Then he would give it up entirely. He 
would say—Let it be destroyed, what does it 
matter to me, I shall not be here very soon. 
They will see things in their proper perspec¬ 
tive when I go. Everything will fall into 
shreds, thanks to them. They are already 
doing it. It will be worse then. Well let it 

be, what is it to me ? I am not here for 
ever— 

He says these words but his head remains 
overcharged with anxieties. He would not 
digest his food if he had no worries regarding 
school matters. 

—Is the Pandit Mashai in ? The Pandit 
Mashai ? 

He lost his temper utterly, did Gour 
Bhattaeharjee Mashai. Must be some publi¬ 
sher, or some guardians come to get his 
son a free studentship. 

He shouted out from inside the house—No, 

1 do not see anybody at the house. Go and 
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stfe th«! lIcAd Master at the school. I am 
nobody to the school. 

—Sirj if you saw me only for a minute, I 
have some very urgent and important work— 
Pandit Mashai said—No, not in the house, 
no, I cannot get anyone promoted - 

The Pandit Mashai had become quite 
exasperated in the end. Get everything for 
the convenience of everybody, arrange for all 
tliosc who have failed to pass their examina¬ 
tions ; sanction remission of school fees for 
some and satisfy other demands by others. 
No end to requests. But if one could' get 

Sara Bau ; 
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Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai to help, one could 
hardly do any better in any other way. 

People said—Whatever you say, in fact you 
are albin>ali Pandit Mashai. 

Gour Bhattachajee said—1 am all-in-all, 
what does that mean ? How have I become 
all-in-all ? Isn’t there a Head Master ? And 
a Secretary, a President and a Committee ? 
People said—^I.et there be ; but you go 

away for a day or so and sec how the school 
i uns— 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai laughed and 
said—Ha, if the king dies the kingdom goes 

on ; I am, after all, utterly negligible— 

(To be Continued ) ■ 

Bari : Paste of lentils and spices. 

Used in curries. 


Eldest daughter-in-law of the house. 
.Sun dried in small lumps. 



PASTE, ADHESIVE, GUN. | 
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for Israel, where they can maintain their 
Jewish identity. The long-range objective 
may be to crush a largcr-scale renascent 
Jewish national consciousness among scores 
of ihosands of Soviet Jews. 

All the available information leads inexora¬ 
bly 10 the conclusion that last spring a high- 
level policy decision was made to underke a 
. nationally co-ordinated, concerted K.CJ.B. 

(secret police) action against militant Jews. It 
. employed entrapment and provocation and 
involved large-scale searches and seizures, 
confiscation of priuted matter, interrogation 
and, ultimately, forced confessions that can be 
used as incriminating evidence in public trials. 

The known facts are these; at H:30 A.M.on 
June 12, 1970, nine Riga jews were appre¬ 
hended at Leningrad’s Smolny Airport as they 
were walking from the terminal to an airplane. 
That afternoon V'ecbcrny [.eningrad,the main 
afternoon paper, carried a brief announce¬ 
ment of the action, indicating that those 
arrested had planned to hijack the plane out 
of the country. The same item appeared the 
next day in r.cningradskaya Pravda; the main 
morning newspaper. The Soviet press, as a 
matter of policy, rarely publishes crime news 
and even theo it is not until long after the 
event. The fact that these papers carried 
this report within less than twenty-four hours 
suggests that they were alerted in advance. 
The fact, indeed, that Jews were arrested while 
walking on the tramac is a sure sign of the 
K. G. B.’s advance information and planning. 

The probability of a meticulosly co-ordi¬ 
nated police provocation is enhanced even 
further by the virtual simultaneity of other 
actions ihat day. At about the same hour of 
the arrest at Smolny Airport, eight Leningrad 
Jews were arrested in scattered place ; at work, 
at home, on assignment some distance from 
the city, and even on vacation as far away 
as Odessa. Within a few hours searches were 


carried out in dozens of homes in Moscow, 
I,eningrad, Riga and Khar-kov; scores of 
people were detained for questioning and then 
released. Since June, there have been more 
arrests in Tbilisi, Kishiev, Riga and again 
in Leningrad, bringing the number of Jewish 
political prisoners at this date to thirty one. 

The man in charge of the Leningrad case, 
involving at least the piisoners from Riga 
and Leningrad itself, is the chief city-prosecu¬ 
tor. S. Yc. Soloviov, well-known to local 
Jews as an anti-Semite. In 1961 he served 
as a judge in the city’s criminal court and 
as such presided over two notorious trials in¬ 
volving Jews. In one case, he handed down 
a series of death sentences for alleged econo¬ 
mic crimes to a group of Jews. In another, 
he sentenced Leningrad synagogue leaders, 
including an 84-ycar-old, to lengthy prison 
terms on changes of subversion—which 
actually reflected their determined efforts 
in behalf of Jewish religious observances 
and their active contacts with synagogue 
leaders in other cities. 

Settlennent in Pakistan 

New Statesman Publishes the following. 

“There is one thing that unites Pakistan s 
President, India’s Prime Minister and Britain’s 
Foreign Secretary as they contemplate the 
political end economic chaos of Pakistan. 
The desire for a ‘Political Settlement’. Of 
course it means different things to different 
people. To President Yahya Khan it mean* 
the eventual concession of very limited power 
to politicians prepared to maintain ‘the 
integrity and solidarity . of Pakistan. To 
Mrs. Gandhi it means the release of Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahaman and his accession to power 
in Bangla Desh. It is hard to know what 
it can mean to Sir Alec Douglas-Home. 
For if there is one certainty about Pakistan’s 
future it is that there is no hope whatever 
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ot a . political settlement thinkable to Yahya 
and acceptable to the Bengalis.’^ 

Equality for Women in Bulgaria 

News from Bulgaria tells us how women arc 
the equal of men in Bulgaria : 

With its very first legislative acts, the 
Bulgarian People’s Government proclaimed 
the full equality of sexes. The rights and 
privileges of women were confirmed and 
guranteed by the 1947 Constitution. It 
was jhe first step of the emancipation of 
women. The next important task was the 
establishment of the economic basis of this 
equality. During the past quarter of a 
century our society was busy building its 
socialist economy. Women also took part in 
this construction and thus firmly established 
their emancipation. The problem of illiteracy 
among women and the restriction of their 
participation in various professions and spheres 
is no longer a problem to the women’s move¬ 
ment in Bulgaria. 

Women now represent almost one half of 
the workers in the country. They occupy 
almost equal positions with men in the field of 
science, public health, education. These new 
positions in society have created new problems. 
The further development of the women’s move¬ 
ment in Bulgaria depends on the solution of 
these problems. It has become necessary to 
establish a body which would co-ordinate all 
initiatives and legislative measures concerning 
the economic, social, family and everyday life 
of women. The National Women’s Confer¬ 
ence of September 1968 elected a Committee 
of Bulgarian women v hich in contrast to the 
one existing until then, accepted new func¬ 
tions and was entrusted with new powers. 
Its organizational structure is in conformity 
with the tasks waiting for solution. 

Reclamation of Land In Netherlands. 

The Dutch are famous for their schemes of 
land reclamation. They have reclaimed wide 


areas siucc 1200 A. D. Even in this cenffir^^f; 
their land reclamation exceed 1000 sq. tnileij ’ 
The following description is taken froth 
Netherlands.: , • 

After about 700 B. C. the sea encroached s6 ; 
far that areas of peat behind the dunes werd.‘ 
swept away. In the south-west and north-Ca#t ■ 
of the country only islands remained. LaktS' ? 
formed in the peat region in the Utrccht/Hdl«. 
land provinces. Lake Yssel (the former Zuydcr' 
Zee) was also formed in this way, attaining to. 
something like its present size in about I25p., 
A. D. 

The early inhabitants of the Netherlands , 
helped the sea to encroach upon the land by 
digging peat, either with a view to salt extrac- “ 
tion or in order to obtain fuel. The lakes grew ' 
larger and larger with the passage of tirnc, 
especially those in the provinces of South and •' 
North Holland. In the 17th century it was 
decided to drain a number of these lakes, this- 
being at the same time a form of investment. 
The legend indicates land reclamation during .' 
the period from 1200 up to the present day, 

Reclamation activities were being carried 
out in the island area-s in the .south-west and 
north of the Netherlands as early as 1200,though 
the methods employed were different form.i, 
those in use today. The sea would .flow: .. 
in twice a day at high tide and leave sand and 
mud behind as it receded. When this process 
had gone on for some time, these areas would 
have built up to above sea-level provided, that 
is there was no prolonged spell of roughs 
weather. The ground thus formed would ^! 
protected against the sea by a dyke built by 
the local inhabitants. In North Groniiigett 
and North Friesland, a system was developed 
in the 19th century for accelerating this silting- 
up process; it consisted in constructing lo# 
dams in the sea bdiind »which sand and mud 
would readily settle. The process continues 
even today. 
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After 1900 reclamation schemes were 
undertaken on a large scale. The Zuyder Zee 
formed a continual threat to the surrounding 
country, In 1916, for instance, extensive 
coastal areas disappeared under water during 
a storm tide. An ambitious scheme was 
devised for turning large parts of the Zuyder 
Zee into polderland. 

The first polder (VVieringcrmcer^ was ready 
in 11-30 for agricultural use. Then in 1932, 
the Zuyed Zee was separated from the Wadden 
Sea by a 19-mile-long barrier dam. Of the 
five polders figuring in the Project, three have 
already been completed (Wieringermccr, North 
East polder, Eastern I’levoland). Work is now 
in progress on thd Southern Flevoland and 
Markerwaard polders. 

There arc also plans to reclaim the Wadden 
Sea itself in the future, but nature conserva¬ 
tionists and biologists are very much against 
this, seeing that the Wadden Sea, which is a 
fUiltwater tidal delta, is unique in the world as 
8 bird sanctuary and recreational area. 

British Periodical Press 

We are reproducing the fallowing from 
T/)« British Press. 

THE BRITISH PERIODICAL PRESS 

THERE ARE some 4,260 periodical publi¬ 
cations in Britain, classified as ‘general and 
specialised’ and ‘trade, technical and professio¬ 
nal.' There are also about 600 ‘house inaga- 
xincs' produced by industrial undertakings, 
business houses or public services for the 
benefit of their employees and/or clients. 
Most periodicals arc published in London; 
many of them, in addition to circulating widly 
in Britain, have a cosiderablc circulation out¬ 
side theUnited Kingdom, ihis applies parti¬ 
cularly to the trade, technical and profession¬ 
al journals, which represent an important 
export in themselves and play a large part in 
selling British goods overseas. 


General and specialised periodicals indlude 
magazines of general interest; women's maga¬ 
zines; publications for children; religious jour¬ 
nals for all denominations; home interest 
magazines; magazines dealing with sports and 
athletics, gardening and many other hobbies; 
humorous magazines; journals specialising in 
such subjects as politics, finance and eco¬ 
nomics, industry, science, farming, medicine, 
the arts and Commonwealth and international 
affairs; and the publications of learned socie¬ 
ties, trade unioqs, regiments, universities, colle¬ 
ges, school and other associations. 

The weekly pcriodic.als with the highest 
circulation figures arc Women (2,246,431); 
Woman’s Own (1,854,645); Woman’s Weekly 
(1,741,254); Woman's Realms (1,115,653); 
Weekend (1,330,607); together with the Radio 
Times (3,690,439); and the TV Times (3,212,697) 
The leading journals of opinion, which have 
ciurclation figures considerably lower than 
those of the popular magazines but which 
nevertheless enjoy a wide and influential 
readership, include The Economist (circulation 
104,551), a politically independent publication 
covering a wider range of topics than its 
title implies; the New Statesman (circulation 
77,539), which is a review of politics, litera¬ 
ture, and the arts with an independent .socia¬ 
list political tendency; the Spectator, which 
covers much the same ground, but which is 
further to the right in its political outlook; 
Tribune, which has a strongly left-wing, but 
anti-communist, bias; New Society, which 
covers the sociological aspect of curr¬ 
ent affairs; and New Scientist, which reports 
on the progress of science and technology in 
terms which the non-specialist can understand. 
Punch (circulation 124,079), traditionally the 
humorous periodical, has in recent years devo¬ 
ted increasing attention to public affairs, 

““ The publication of trade, technical and 
professional magazines began more than tvto 
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«!enturies ago and has grown In size and indu<' 
ence with the expansion of industry, until 
it is how perhaps the most important section 
of the British publishing industry, providing 
a coverage of subject matter as comprehensive 
as is available anywhere in the world Some 
500 subjects are now included, many in consi¬ 
derable depth by dilferent specialist publica¬ 
tions : for instance the engineering indutry is 
catered for by over 150 journals; there are 
64 journals dealing with electronics; 28 with 
computers and data processing; and 17 with 
nucleonics. 

Trade, technical and professional maga¬ 
zines fall into three main categories: journals 
in the technical class, which deal with scienti¬ 
fic progress and improvements in design, 
materials, equipment and production methods, 
communicating new knowledge as soon as it 
becomes available to various levels of reader- 
ship within an industry;'trade journals which 
are directed to the distributor and act in the 
capacity of supplementary specialist staff 
and as an information bureau on a wide 
variety of subjects; and the professional and 
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semi-professional journals, which <cover' such 
fielda as the law, medicine, nursing, finance 
and management, and are directed to the 
knowledgeable amateur as well as to those 
commercially engaged in the particular acti¬ 
vity. Many of these journals have a subs¬ 
tantial readership abroad, carrying, by edi¬ 
torial and advertisements, the latest news of' 
British technology, science, and . products, 
and thus preparing the ground for exports of 
goods and services. There are, in addition, 
journals which arc specially produced, usu¬ 
ally in the principal appropriate foreign 
languages, for importers in other countries, 
and thjsse give guidance, not only on pro¬ 
ducts and services suitable for local conditions, 
but also on how to procure such imports most 
easily. 

The publication of trade, technical and 
professional journals ranges in frequency from 
weekly to quarterly. Each has a specialist edi¬ 
torial staff. Many employ a staff of specia¬ 
lised artists and peotographers and draw on 
a selected team of experts contributors; they- 
also offer anenquiry service, of especial im¬ 
portance and value to overseas readers. 
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Candhi and International Politics ; compiled 
Jind edited by P. C. Roy Chaudhur/ Navajivan 
Publishing House, Ahmedabad. Demy Oct 
300xXIV, paper bound. Price Rupees Right 
only. The editor says in his foreword. “There 
is no single compilation giving the important 
writings and speeches of Gandhiji on foreign 
countries and international politics. In this 
book many of the important writings and 
extracts of speeches of Gandhiji on foreign 
countries and international affairs have been 
collected.” The book is divided Into six 
sections 1) Africa dealing with Abyssinia, 
Congo, Egypt, Kenya, Mauritius, Morocco, 
Rhodesia and South Africa, 2) America with 
the subsections Canada, USA and Negroes, 

3) .Asia with the captions Afghanistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, China, Fiji, India, Japan and Pakistan. 

4) Europe subdivided into Britain, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Europe, France, Germany, Flungary, 
Italy, Poland and Sweden. 5) Middle East 
covering Arabia, Iran, Mesopotamia, Palestine, 
Syria and Turkey and 6) U sSR limited to 
USSR. 'Phere are explanatory and introduc¬ 
tory comments by the editor before the 
chapters in each section. 

Research Bulletins {Arts) of the University of 
the Punjab published during 1959-1968 by the 
secretary Publications Bureau, Punjab Univer¬ 
sity, Chandigarh-3 (India). The Bulletins are 
as listed herein ; Early Victorian V'erse-Novel 
by Dr. A. Bose M. A., D. Phil (Oxon), Braj- 
Bhasha Ke Do Punjabi Kabi i)y Shri Jai 
Bhagwan Goyal M, A., Main Trends of the 
Social and Flconomic History of the Maurya 
Empire by Buddha Prakash Ph., D., D. Litt., 
Third General Election in Punjab by Devendra 
Pal Vemia M. A., LL. B., A survey of English 
Novels Dealing with the Indian Mutiny of 1857 
by Dr. Gobind Singh M. A., 1,L. B., Ph. D., 
R, S., Leadership Roles 'm the Punjab 
Administration by Dr. A.R. Tyagi M.A,, LL.B., 
Ph. D., Kant And The Synthetic A Priori 
by Shri Satish G, Chadha M. A., Anglo-Sikh 


Relatibits. British Polil;ifcal Mission to thC 
Court of Ranjit Slnglh 1800-1838 by Dr. B, J. 
Hasrat M. A., Ph. D., D. Phil (Oxon) P, E. S. 
and Feminist Image dn the Novels of Ellen 
CJlasgow. The Early phase by O. P. Shama, 
Pictorial Poetry by M. M, Bhattacharjee M. A. 
Ph. D., The Changing Role of the District 
Officer 1860-1960 by Devendra Pal Verma 
M. A., LL. B., The .Authorship of the.Two 

Italian Gentlemen by Dr, H. S. D. Mithal 
M. A., LL. B., Ph. D. 

Census of India 1961 Vol, VT Part VT No 25 
Jammu and Kashmir. Village survey mono¬ 
graph of Parole (Nagri), 'Fehsil and Distrii^t 
Kathua Field Investigation by j. Kay Nauda 
B. K. Palli, socio-economic surveyors. Village 
surveys now carried out by the Indian census 
authorities are proving to be socio-economic 
documentaries of great value. They are 

something much more informative than a mere 
parade of statistics. 

Kharboo A village survey census of India 
Vol. VI Part VI No 13 Jammu and Kashmir 
Tehsil Kargil, Dustrict Ladakh, Field Investi¬ 
gation by B. A. Farooqi socio-economic 
surveyor. Textile Dyeing and Hand-Printing in 
Madhya Pradesh census of India 1961 Vol, I 
Monograph series Part VII-A(iii) Investiga¬ 
tion, tabulation and Draft by G. G. Jadhav 
M. A., M. Com. 

Census of India 1961 Vol. XI, Mysore part 
VI Village Survey Monographs no 15 
Kurupatlmr village Manjarabad Taluk Hassan 
District Editor K. Balasubramanyam, No 18, 
Hadnoor village Shorapur Taluk, ''Gulburga 
District, fiiditor as in no 15 ; No 19 Kamal- 
nagar village Aurad Taluk, Bidar District, 
Editor as in nos 15 and 18 ; No 20 Tumur 

village Ramding Taluk, Belgaum District 
Editor as in nos 15, 18, 19. All these nos. are 
published by the manager of publications, 
Delhi 6 and arc priced as follows : No 15 
Rs. 2.70, sh 6-4-1 or 98 cents; No 18 Rs. 3.30, 
sh 7-9d or 81.19 cents; No 19 Rs. 3.25, 
sh 7-7d or 81.17 cents and No 20 Rs. 2.80, 
sh 6-7d;or 99 cents. 



Pen and Ink Sketches (drawn in 1894-95 ) 
By ABANIN0«ANATH TAGORE 
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Floods 

Floods are nothing new in India. West 
Bengal gets extensive floods at times which 
destroy crops, village housing, cattle and causes 
deaths among the villagers too. Bihar gets 
her share of devastating floods quite often and 
her lo.sses usually assume terrifying propor¬ 
tions. These floods had to be controlled, 
thought the builders of independent India and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru discussed the matter 
with his experts who nurtured their minds in 
Moscow, London or Washington and thought 
little of anything they could discover in India. 
As soon as, therefore rivers and floods were 
mentioned they thought of the lenncssee 
Valley Authority of the United .States of 
America which had set up a standard in the 
world for flood control, power generation, 
production of fertilizers and general industrial 
development by use of power and other 
resources made available to the public by the 
TVA. What the Indian planners set up after 
their scrutiny and study of flood control and 
power generation schemes carried out by 
foreign countries was considered by them to be 
a great plan which would save Indians from 
floods and produce enough electrical energy 
to modernise the economic structure of those 
areas of underdeveloped India which were as 


yet not.provided with power and other facili¬ 
ties for setting up and profitably operating 
small industries in (hose areas. What has 
actually happened is nothing like the develop¬ 
ments assured by the plans. Floods continue 
to inundate the villages of the riverine zones 
of India, the average income of the people of 
the area has not improved noticeably and the 
organisation runs (?) at a loss if considered as 
a national venture. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority was esta¬ 
blished by Act of Congress in 1933 ; that is 
some years before India commenced her plans 
for the economic regeneration of India. The 
TVA served an area of 41000 .square miles, 
which compares well with the area that 
India planned to save from floods and provide 
with power. The areas in India were not so 
contiguous as were the counties served by the 
TVA. The TVA also gave aid and assistance 
to fewer people, as may be expected from the 
over populated nature of the Indian country 
side. The TVA put up and helped to pul up 
32 major dams and a navigable channel which 
was 6^0 miles long. What India had done could 
hardly be compared with the TVA’s perfor¬ 
mance. The TVA’s generation of hydel and 
thermal power exceeded 90000 million kwh 
and the net income from this was $50,7 
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millions in 1969. General economic growth 
was remarkable in the region served’by the 
TVA. In the year 1933 the per capita income 
in that area was 35168. The national average 
Was then $375. In 1967, after 34 years the 
national average had gone up to $3,412 
(8 times) while the T’VA zone average increa¬ 
sed by 14 times to $2410. We have no know¬ 
ledge of what increases the per capita incomes 
have shown in tlte regions served by India’s 
flood control and power generation .schemes. 
The increases if any, would be accounted for 
by the growth of large scale industries in those 
places, which industries have developed with¬ 
out having anything to do with the flood 
control and power generation schemes. 
Moreover the increases would be very slight 
compared to what happened in the TVA area. 

The TVA is managing its flood control, 
power generation and navigational transport 
of heavy commodities in a very profitable 
manner. The capital put in by the Govern¬ 
ment in this project is being paid back by 
public subscription to interest yielding bonds 
and million.s of dollars are being earned 
regularly. Our flood control has been a 
failure. The power generation has not been 
so profitable nor so extensive, llie industries 
in the rural areas have not developed. They 
say we have not built enough dams. Why 
haven’t we .■* Our experts seem to suffer from 
a wide spread mental black out whenever it 
comes to a question of making national invest¬ 
ments prodticlivc and profitable. Why ? Our 
experts appear to be experts in incurring 
expenditure without looking at the productive¬ 
ness and profitability of the economic machi¬ 
nery they set up for national development. 
1 b it not time for us to look for better experts ? 

We arc told that in olden days when 
Indian engineers had no facilities for drawing 
inspiration from the outside world, they used 
to have inlet channels for flood waters to flow 


into very large size reservoirs scattered all 
over the countryside and connected by; canals. 
When the rivers swelled up during heavy rains 
the mouth of the inlet channels were opened 
and the water flowed into the great “Bundhs” 
which were connected with one another and 
the surplus water was stored in the “Bundhs” 
of wlrch there were hundreds. Channels 
leading out of these “Bundhs” irrigated the 
fields for agriculture. The kingdom of 
V’ishnupur had numerous “Bundhs” like thi.s, 
of which many are still there with the inlet 
and outlet channels, lockgates etc. extant. 
These .systems of flood water storage and 
irrigation should be carefully studied. 

Power Cuts in Calcutta 

It is common experience now a days in 
Calcutta to have a sudden power cut and to 
be landed into serious dillicullies in the homes, 
in offices and in shops, nursing homes, schools 
colleges, cinema houses, restaurants and hospi¬ 
tals. Peoples refrigerator’s slop fun :tioning 
and so do cooking ranges, air conditioners, 
lights, fans and other electrically operated 
appliances. These power cuts are over and 
above the great fluctuations in voltage which 
damage valuable apparatus and instruments. 
Lifts may stop half-way and cause great suffer¬ 
ing to persons thus caught in an ill ventilated 
shaft with fans’ out of action. Persons who 
are under treatment in nursing homes suffer 
physical injury when fans, air conditioners, 
lights etc. suddenly stop working. People 
living in the lOih or 15 th floor of multi- 
storied buildings have to climb hundreds of 
stairs and may .suffer from heart attacks. The 
point is that these stoppages arc not acts of 
God but are deliberate!} caused by responsible 
persons in charge of distributing electricity. 
If these people have not enough power for all 
the consumers then they can either disconnect 
a large proportion of consumers permanently 
or generate more power. If they disconnect 
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the installations of some people, then such 
persons should be free to obtain their electri¬ 
city from other sources ; that is the electric 
supply arrangements will cease to be monopo¬ 
lies of the state or business companies if 
public needs cannot be fully met by their 
production of power. The public are being 
exploited very badly as it is by the high rates 
they are made to pay by the companies or the 
state. This must stop. Such exploitation is 
caused by bureaucratic mismanagement of 
public utility concerns. The state does not 
gain any greatly increased reveniies by the 
working of these monopolies and the public 
firstly pay high prices and secondly they suffer 
much inconvenience through short supply and 
irregularities connected with supply. When¬ 
ever the state cannot manage any public utility 
concerns properly, state monopolies must be 
broken. Monopolies can exist for raising 
revenues ; but not in public utility concerns. 
The state should choose luxury trades for such 
profit making. And the profits must be there 
in the Gevernment treasuries, and not in the 
pocket of bureaucrats, contractors and political 
contact makers. 

There is another serious obstruction to the 
full and proper supply of public utility services 
and of essential commodities which the people 
must obtain in order to maintain their basic 
standard of living. This obstruction comes 
from the side of the workers who produce the 
goods and services referred to. The public 
cannot permit employer employee conflicts or 
political sabre rattling to inteiferc with their 
normal every day life. There should also be 
a just settlement of all disputes. As things are 
now disputes arc settled by bipartite or tripar¬ 
tite discussions. Failing such settlement the 
disputes are referred to specially set up courts 
of law. But two or three parties are the 
employees, the employers and the Govern¬ 
ment. ITie public who are the consumers of 


the good and services do not come into the 
picture at all. There should be provision for 
the public to take part in these discussions for 
settling employer employee disputes. Thtf 
formation of consumers associations should 
precede any arrangements for public partici* 
pation in these multipartite discussiom. 

Collecting Donations from People 

Some time back, after certain members of 
the public had been assaulted, grieveously 
injured and even murdered for refusing to 
give a specified amount (usually a big sum) as 
donation to a Puja or festival fund ; there was 
agitation for making collection of donations 
illegal ^nd punishable, unless the collectors 
registered their names with the government 
and took out a licence for making such collec¬ 
tions. But the agitation led to nothing. The 
collectors of donations continued to indulge in 
their strong arm tactics for getting money out 
of persons who in their opinion had money, 
I'he festival season is now coming closer. 
Gangs of youngmen arc beginning to go about 
with printed receipt books to raise funds. 
Some of these youngsters are quite civilised 
and are not trying to extort money. Some 
arc not so and make demands which are 
neither reasonable nor fair. Those who donate 
to such funds should be allowed full freedom 
to pay or not to pay as they choose. And in 
no case should donation collectors dictate to 
the donors. The police should be able to find 
out quite easily who are collecting donations 
where and for what purpose. These collectors 
can be warned by the police to keep within 
the law when they collect money from the 
public. Collectors who are not genuinely 
organising any festival should be punished for 
trying to obtain money on false pretences. 

Western Seekers After Eastern Truths 

Whenever we discuss Western scholars who 
have by deep study, profound reasoning and 
meditation tried to understand the philosophy 
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of the East and to realise the spiritual truths 
which the Rishis sought after in their forest 
Ashramas; we come to think of the great 
men who presented the shastras of India to 
the Western academic world. The names of 
Max Muller, Georg Biihler, Julius Jolly, Rhys 
Davids, Hermann Oldcnberg, Hermann 
Jacobi, Tliihaut, Wimernitz and many others 
come up as the connecting links between the 
West and the East. I’he study of Eastern 
philosophy and of the various abstruse cults 
have been carried out in a well planned scho¬ 
larly fashion aiid (here is no scope in this 
field for any meaningless jugglery with incan¬ 
tations nor for any hoodoo and black magic. 
Latterly, however, a large number of intellec¬ 
tually uninitiated Europeans and Americans 
have descended on our Ashramas, temples and 
places of pilgrimage in search of release from 
earthly bonds anc self realisation. I'hcy have 
unfortunately got mixed up with the wrong 
sort of people and have learnt to smoke Ganja 
and to shave their heads for a clearer under¬ 
standing of the intricate philosophy of the 
Hindus. Some have set up their own temples 
and carry on non-stop Kirtan and Bhajan with 
drums thundering and cyinbal-s torturing the 
ears in order to achieve Moksha of the sort 
that come to those who are dull of wit and 
dazed of vision but have the advantage of 
Western muscles which enable them to roar 
out of tune for hours or thump on the floor 
in dancing steps of their own invention, in 
order to be fully conscious spiritually or to be 
unconrious of their human responsibilities. 
These people should be sent back to their 
country of origin by the Government of India 
as their presence in India will increasingly 
teach us to develop contempt for Europeans 
and Americans. 

*‘Bundhs” without Rhyme or Reason 

General closure of all shops, markets 
schools, colleges, offices, factories etc. and 


suspension of transport services by order of 
political parties, students’ associations, trade 
unions and similar powerful organisations, 
which can let loose large forces of hooligans 
armed with bombs, guns and other weapons to 
enforce their will, constitute a “Bundh”. 
'riiere are minor and partial “hartals” or 
stoppage of service when trams, buses or 
schools and colleges donot function. Or some 
petrol stations stop supplies to the public in 
order to press the demands of their workers 
on their employers. “Bundhs” or general 
close down of almost all buying and selling, 
institutions and establishments usually have a 
political meaning attached to it by those who 
call for a “Bundh”. Sometimes these mean¬ 
ings are quite clear to the public and at other 
times the reasons arc obscure or paradoxical. 
The veiy recent “Bundh” in West Bengal was 
in protest against wanton killings in some parts 
of Calcutta, But those who protested against 
such killings were not blameless in the matter 
of uncalled for murderous attacks on their 
political opponents. They had been in the 
past, accused of carrying war to their enemies’ 
camp on many occasions. In this particular 
instance they had been subjected to organised 
ruthlcssness by another party who showed no 
respect for human life w'hatsoever and caused 
death and injury to hundreds of persons. The 
affair was utterly shameful and condcmnable ; 
but the public had no sympathy either with 
the perpetrators of this foul atrocity nor had 
they been very deeply affected by the fortunes 
of this fratricidal war which is now raging in 
West Bengal, One might say the public are 
highly critical of what is going on and they 
condemn wholeheartedly all these attacks and 
counter attacks of which the aim and purpose 
is establishment of party superiority. It one 
spoke the truth, all parties now stood accused 
of these awful crimes and no party was really 
earning public approbation by their actioxts 
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which an objectionable in the extreme. West 
Bengal public donot approve of murders nor 
of securing party funds by lawless methods. 
They think that all political parties in West 
Bengal arc destroying the fair name of the land 
of Rammohun Roy, Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, Bankim Chandra Chatterjec, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Vivekananda, Ram- 
krishna, Aurovinda and Netaji Subhas Chandra 
Bose, by their criminal activities and open 
association with professional hooligans and 
members of the underworld. It may be 
argued by them that they were not believers 
in non-violence and that they thought that 
fighting was a surer way of establisliing politi¬ 
cal ideals than endless talks and press propa¬ 
ganda. But that would be a fit argument for 
serious consideration if the fight was against 
the established enemies of the people and not 
against fellow men who normally would be 
near and dear to one another ; but are now 
committed to each other’s extermination at 
the instigation of the enemies of the people 
of West Bengal. These enemies were Indians 
as well as foreigners- And these people were 
not aiming at reestablishing India in the high 
place that she occupied in the past in the 
world in the .sphere of culture and civilisation. 
Precious little is being done by any political 
party of India, with particular reference to 
West Bengal, to create new and improved 
standards of anything that really mattered 
humanly and in the field of intellectual and 
spiritual growth. We have never thought, 
nor do we think now, that material conditions 
of existence determined progress and develop¬ 
ment of civilisation. Increase in personal 
income did not make one a better member of 
human society. The greatest GNP did not 
make a nation the greatest among all commu¬ 
nities of mankind. A gross materialistic out¬ 
look is a sign of degeneration and all nations 
should try to retain their ideals of life unsullied 
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by material greed, as far as possible. InteUeD^, 
tual and spiritual urges should be held high 
so that our people could once again attain 
those heights in thought and emotional 
realisations for which we had been known to 
be the “sons of the Immortals”. Playing 
second fiddle to affluent members of other 
nations or subscribing to the gross outlook of 
groups and cliques which aim at the dazzling 
Neon street lights, ignoring the existence of 
the distant nebulae that illuminate the endless 
skies in outer space ; cannot he called national 
ideals by us. As for the fights that our 
misguided youth engage in without any worth¬ 
while purpose, the sooner they stop the 
better. We should not draw attention to our 
faults by calling for “Bundhs”. Rather, we 
should observe national days of fast in order 
to chasten our souls. The Government too 
should declare curfew everywhere on all such 
days so that we could feel we were atoning for 
our sins. 

Price of Fruits 

Not so very long ago the price of fruits 
w'as quite re.asonable and even ordinary people 
whose income was in the low range could buy 
fruits for regular consumption. Now a days 
most fruits sell by weight, that being a 
simple and easy method of charging a high 
price. Apples now will be five rupees ai 
kilogram. One kilo will have five apples, so 
that an apple will cost a rupee to buy. Twelve 
rupees a dozen ! That would be a fantastic 
price for apples. Oranges in the thirties sold 
at the rate of sixty to eighty to the rupee. 
Now the price would be three to four rupees 
a dozen. When mangos sold at the cheapest 
rate, it was two rupees a kilo. Mangos also 
sold at times at five or six rupees a kilo. That 
made them worth a rupee each. Bananas sold 
at two annas a dozen in the days before the 
second world war. They now sell, the 
cheapest variety of them, at two annas each. 
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Prices of fruits therefore have risen inordi¬ 
nately. We remember that the mangos which 
now sell at a rupee each in Calcutta used to 
be sold at Allahabad in the first decade of the 
century at a hundred fur a rupee ! Fruits 
being an essential food article, and tin; prices 
being fantastically high, fruit growing should 
draw the attention of our planners more 
intensively than is happening at the moment. 

Stadium for Calcutta 

Football crowds in Calcutta often reach a 
hundred thousand mark when one coutits all 
the people who stand on the elevated ground 
adjoining the Fort, all those who stand on the 
roof of cars and buses and cluster the branches 
of the trees in the Eden Gardens. Some of 
these people would p.ay for a seat in a gallery 
if they could do so, while some wouldn’t for 
lack of funds. But the accepted theory is that 
a stadium with 85(X)0 seats will be the right 
size for meeting the requirements of Calcutta’s 
football fans. A cricket crowd is possibly 
smaller than what a football match between 
two popular teams attract ; but it would not 
be very much smaller. More than 50000 
definitely and nearer 70000 when there are 
holidays, A stadium .Tccommodating 85000 
spectators would not remain visibly empty if 
one had a test cricket match. So that a 
composite stadium in wliich both football and 
cricket matches could be held would be a 
workable proposition excepting for the fact 
that a cricket pitch could not survive the 
stampeding that a football game provides. 
When a football ground has to be converted 
to a cricket ground the entire cricket pitch has 
to be returfed for the purpose. So that 
experts said that a dual purpose stadium 
should be used for football upto July 31st and 
thereafter only for cricket. But as many foot¬ 
ball matches arc held after July, this idea 
cannot work. There are also questions of 
winter football played in an artificially 


illuminated ground, which will possibly be¬ 
come fa.shionable in the near future in India, 
and that would make a dual purpose stadium 
of doutful value. The idea that a composite 
stadium in which there will be arrangements 
for swimming tournaments too and for Basket 
Ball, Volleyball, Badminton, Boxing, Wrest¬ 
ling etc. will not be found workable ; for all 
these games will usually come on top of one 
another and most will not require arrange¬ 
ments for seating more than 20000 spectators. 

It is said that a vast stadium for both 
cricket and football will cost 3 crorcs of rupees 
to build without counting the value of the 
land. This is a very large sum of money and 
the Government would be spending about 
1725000/- rupees only on interest to incur such 
capital expenditure. It Government look 
after the management of a stadium like that 
their overheads will push up the total 
expenses to 25,00000/- rupees. This is several 
times the total amount the government of 
West Bengal spend on games and sports. One 
will readily agree that a stadium does not help 
the people to be sport minded, nor does it 
assist the people to learn to play games or to 
engage in physical culture. Its only value is 

that it provides entertainment to thousands 
and it popularises football and cricket. 

From the point of view of social well 
being and the spread of sport and physical 
culture the Government should spend money 
to construct play grounds in all towns and set 
up gymnasiums, boxing rings and wrestling pits 
in all suitable places. Stadiums should be 
built by the Football Associations and the 
Cricket Associations with government assis¬ 
tance in the matter of securing land and ready 
finance. Any money advanced by government 
or by banks should be repaid by instalments 
quite easily. 

In Calcutta there should be separate sta¬ 
diums for cricket and foodball. These could 
be built back to back in the Eden Garden area. 
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T^e football stadium would go up to the road 
alongside the Calcutta Football Club ground. 
The road could be diverted further to the 
south. Swimming and minor games can be 
arranged for on the Chowringhee side and the 
sitting capacity there need not be more than 
for 25000 persons. Here also the Associations 
can manage to set up a properly fitted pool 
and play ground and repay any money that 
government may advance to them. This 
stadium should be for Swimming, Basket Ball, 
Volleyball, Boxing, Wrestling, Gymnastics and 
Kabaddi. The Rabindra Stadium near the 
Lakes can be converted easily to an Athletics 
Stadium with proper tracks and other arrange¬ 
ments. It has been used for many inter¬ 
national meets and require little extra expendi¬ 
ture to be given those touches which it now 
lacks. The total assistance the government 
will require to give will fall far short of 
3 CTores if the work is undertaken by the 
Associations as their own ventures and the 
money will be recovered in a few years. 

Constitution Amended by Minority 

The constitution is a document which 
states the terms and conditions on which the 
government of a country is setup and it is 
codified and accepted as the law which deter¬ 
mines how the nation will carry on its own 
alTairs with particular reference to the people’s 
rights and obligations. It is, so to speak, a 
bond which the entire nation has signed (o 
abide by. It is therefore necessary that when 
the constitution’s changed the entire nation 
should be consulted and made to express their 
opinion in a precise and clear cut manner. 
That is why constitutions should not be 
amended in a hurried and haphazard manner 
by casting of votes any how and by incqnsider- 
able majorities of the number of votes cast. 
The larger the percentage of the voters who 
cast their votes the nearer is tlve truth of the 
assumption that the whole nation is agreeing 


to the proposed change. If the number bf' 
voters who appear to be voting through tho 
votes that their representatives cast, is less 
than 50% of the total and absolute number of- 
voters in the country then the whole thing 
assumes a colouring which can be described as 
a minority amending the constitution. The 
recent amendments to the constitution for 
example cannot be called a nationally appro¬ 
ved amendment in so far as the representa¬ 
tives of the people in parliament represented 
slightly more than 50 per cent of the voters. 
The Majority party in parliament who spoin-.. 
sored the amendment had about 40 per cent 
of the voters who voted behind them. That is 
their supporters were less than 25 per cent df 
the ab/iolute number of voters. In the circum-. 

r 

stances the majority party in parliament was 
in a majority only in Parliament. They had 
no majority in the nation as one might say. 
If therefore one arranged for a referendum in 
connection with the amendment, the majority 
party may theoretically be defeated by a 3 : 1 
vote quite easily and even by a 4 : 1 vote if 
one stretched the point a little more. In any 
case Sm. Indira's action in amending the 
constitution by a majority vote in Parliament 
does not in any way rest upon any factual 
guarantee of a national approval of that 
action. She may be just imposing the will of 
25 per cent of the voters upon the nation for all 
we know. We think all these amendments 
should be withheld until Mrs. Gandhi can go 
to polls again and win by an absolute majority 
—counting all voters. 

Kennedy Condemns Pak Military Regime 

Senetor Edward Kennedy, speaking before 
the National Press Club of the USA was 
extremely critical of the arms shipments by 
the USA to Pakistan. He said he found evi¬ 
dence that West Pakistani troops are slaughter¬ 
ing East Bengal civilians. “We must end 
immediately” he said, "all further U. S, arms 
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shipments to West Pakistan, along with all 
other economic support of a regime that con¬ 
tinues to violate the most basic principles of 
humanity.” He emphatically declared, ‘‘We 
demonstrate to the generals of West Pakistan 
and to the people of the world that the United 
States has a deep and abiding revulsion of the 
monumental slaughter that has ravaged East 
Bengal.” 

Mr. Kennedy said he will hold a new 
series of Senate hearings on the problem “to 
focus the bright light of informed opinion on 
the nightmare of terror and inhumanity now 
being perpetrated in South Asia (East 
Pakistan)” Mr. Kennedy was refused a visa 
by the Pakistan government to visit East 
Pakistan, as, it is presumed, lyahya Khan 
wanted to keep doors open for more lies about 
his barbarous atrocities in that part of 
Pakistan ; If Mr. Kennedy had gone and seen, 
first hand, what lyahya’s soldiers had done in 
Dacca, Chittagong and other towns of East 
Bengal, lyahya would have found it dilliculi 
to deny the hideous facts. 

The Trial of Sheikh Mujibur Rehman 

The alleged trial of Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman in camera by an alleged military 
court may be just another of General Yahya 
Khan’s array of mass produced lies. We were 
told by Yahya Khan’s pressmen that when the 
Sheikh was produced before this alleged court 
he said he will take no part in the piocecdings 
as he thought no Pakistani court of any sort 
had the right to try him. Later he was 
reported to have said that he was not guilty of 
any oflFence of anykind against Pakistan. Now 
we are told an ex-law minister of Pakistan is 
going to defend the Sheikh and he has had 
an interview with Bangabandhu Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman. All these, by their con¬ 
tradictory contents appear to be false news 
broadcast by the Pakistan Press to show how 
lawful their military administration was. In 


fact we think at some stage Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman will be found guilty of high treason 
and condemned to death ; but his sentence 
will not be carried out until and unless Yahya 
Khan felt that it would be safe for him and 
his gangsters to murder this great Bengali 
leader of the Awami League of Pakistan. That 
safety will depend largely upon the success or 
failure of the Mukti Bahini in East Bengal. 
Cricket Victory 

India’s change of policy in the matter of 
selecting a cricket team has yielded very good 
results. India has now won her recent two 
test tournaments in cricket by first defeating 
West Indies in the Caribbean and then by 
winning the Test at the Oval by four wickets. 
Whether captain A. L. Wadekar has been just 
lucky or has shown extraordinary ability in 

handling his team is a question which will be 
answered difi'crently by different critics. 
Generally speaking the element of luck is 
always there ; but no team can win a Test 
just by luck for the reason that in cricket 
sustained bowling and baiting ability always 
remains a deciding factor. The batting averages 
of the Indian team were as given below : 


Name 

Total 

Average 

F. M. Engineer 

172 

57.33 

E. D. Solkar 

168 

42.00 

A. L. Wadekar 

204 

34.00 

D. N. Sardesai 

147 

29.40 

S. M. Gavaskar 

144 

24.00 

G. R. Viswanath 

118 

23.60 

Venkataraghavan 

61 

15.25 

S. Abid Ali 

50 

12.25 

A. V. Mankad 

42 

7.00 

B. S. Bedi 

10 

5.00 

Chandrasekhar 

4 

4.00 

The bowling analysis showed 

the following 

results m wickets < 
conceded. 

captured and 

average runs 

Name 

Wickets 

Average Runs 


captured 

conceded 

Ghahdrasekhar 

13 

21.00 

Solkar 

6 

24.50 

Venkataraghavan 

13 

26.95 

B. S. Bedi 

11 

29.50 

Abid Ali 

5 

53.80 



TWENTY YEARS OF SARVODAYA 


SURESH RAM 


In the beginning of this century, when 
Oandhiji* while in South Africa, was travelling 
from Johannesburg to Durban, a friend, Mr. 
Polak, gave him a book ‘for the journey*. It 
was Ruskin’s Unto This Last’. The hook, as 
he says, ‘gripped me’ and ‘brought about an 
instantaneous and practical transformation in 
my life’. Later he translated it into Gujarati, 
with the title ‘SARVODAYA’ (the welfare of 
all). Though this word is met with in ancient 
Jain scriptures, the credit for using it in our 
times goes to Gandhiji. On his return to 
India, he led the struggle in which the word 
‘Swaraj’, as given by Dadabhai Naoroji, 
defined our immediate goal and ‘Sarvodaya’ 
set the pattern of new society to be built up 
in independent India. 

Hardly had we been free for six months, 
when Gandhiji passed away. Leaders of the 
country met at Sevagram in March 1948 and 
decided, at Vinobaji’s instance, to establish 
Sarvodaya Samaj to further the ideals and 
principles of Gandhiji. But how to give 
them a practical shape was the question before 
the nation ? Would the execution of Cons¬ 
tructive programme, including Khadi, village 
industries, Harijan welfare, etc., serve the pur¬ 
pose or some new programme had to be resor¬ 
ted to ? There was no answer. 

Ganga of Bhoodlan 

Suddenly, a strange event came to pass on 
April 18, 1951, when Vinobaji was gding 

Z 


round Talangana on foot. On that day he 
encamped at Pochampalli in the Nalgonda 
district. The local Harijan landless placed be¬ 
fore him their request for eighty acres of land ' 
for subsistence. Vinoba called together th^ 
people of ihc village and asked whether they 
would fulfill- the demand of their poor bre¬ 
thren. Fortunately, one gentleman expressed 
his readiness to offer one hundred acres in the 
sacred memory of his father. 

Vinobaji was amazed at this development. 
He thought over the incident the whole night. 
He wondered whether it was an isolated gift 
or a token expression of a non-violent solution 
of India’s land problem. He felt it was the 
latter. But it needed confirmation* 

Next morning, he proceeded towards 
another village. People on a way-side village 
urged him to have some breakfast. Thanking 
them he asked, “Arc there any landless in your 
village”. “There are many”, came the reply, 
“Then give me some land for their sake,** 
rejoined Vinobaji. They offered him 25 acres 
immediately. 

Vinoba had two donations before him. 
As two points make a straightline, two offer¬ 
ings made him resolve to launch upon the 
campaign for the landless. During that 51 
days’ tour of Telangana, he received no less 
than 12,201 acres. Thus the Bhoodan move¬ 
ment was born. 

But some sceptics quipped* “I’hey donated 
land in Telangana because they were terror- 
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struck. If Vinoba is confident of the efficacy 
of non-violence, he should dare obtain land 
in other parts of the country’'. Vinoba 
smiled in reply. Just at that time Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru requested him to come to 
Delhi for discussing the Five Year Plan with 
the Planning Commission. Vinoba resolved 
to go on foot rather than by train. In his 
Yatra of 54 days (from 10th September 1951 to 
13th November 1951) from Paunar to Delhi, 
he received 19,436 acres. This surprised many 
a doubting [JThomas and Vinoba decided to 
cover one province after another with his call 
of Bhoodan. The Sarvodaya workers too 
accepted this programme as the spearhead of 
a non-violcnl revolution. They took a pledge 
in April 1952 to obtain 25 lakhs of acres within 
two years. By 25th March 1954, the land- 
collections had reached the figure of 27,63,465 
acres. Thus the movement went on gathering 
momentum. 

From Bhoodan to Gramdan 

Vinoba walked throughout the length and 
breadth of India for thirteen and a quarter 
years. The movement spread all over the 
country and gave a new meaning to the entire 
Constructive Programme. The idea of Shanti 
Sena (or Peace Army), first enunciated by 
Gandhiji in 1938, also took a living shape. 
Over and above, Vinoba placed the concept 
of Gramdan seeking for land-revolution. Its 
four conditions are : 


contributes one-fortieth of his produce 
and to wage-earner one-thirtieth of his 
wsige. 

This too met with a wholesome response. 
From September 1965 to October, 1969, 
Vinoba again stayed in Bihar and launched a 
special drive for Gramdan. 

Challenge of India’s Landless 

The poverty of India is proverbial. Slogans 
for removing this poverty are resounding in 
the Indian sky these days. A population of 
6.17 crores lives in conditions of severe 
destitution and 10.44 crores in those of 
destitution while 16.16 crores in thofe of 
abject poverty. The average expenditure of 
seventy per cent of our total population is less 

than one rupee per day. The root of this 
poverty lies in landlessness. Out of our total 
rural population (1969) of 43.4 crores, no less 
shan 10.3 crores are landless and 18.5 crores 
have less than five acres per household. This 
is at the bottom. As regards the top, one 
per cent of rich households hold sixteen per 
cent of land. With this pattern of land 
distribution millions in India are bound to 
lead a miserable existence. 

The various Five Year Plans have stressed 
the need of land reform and urged the States 
to enact measures for the same. But never 
has ambition been more unfortunate. All 
land legislations have hardly brought ten 
lakhs of acres of land to the landless and none 


(i) One-twentieth of land is offered to knows how much of it is undet;’ their actual 

the landless ; possession. On the other hand, 41,66,809 

(ii) Ownership of his land is voluntarily acres have been received in Bhoodan, of which 

transferred by the individual to the 12,15,795 acres have been distributed among 
village community ; 4,61,681 landless. Again, people in no less 

(iii) A village assembly (Gram Sabha) than 1,68,058 villages have opted for Gramdan, 

includin'^ all adults is set up to conduct having Bihar (with 60,065 Gramdans) at the 
the affairs of the village ; and top. For the last]‘one year, confirmation 

(iv) A village fund (Gram Kosh) is csta- work is vigorously^ afoot in Bihar. Shri 
blished to which the land-holder Jayaprakash Narayan has gone to the 
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Muzaflfarpur district and efforts arc afoot to 
make the Gram Sabhas function effectively. 

The Sarvodaya movement claims to bring 
about a non-violent revolution and set up a 
classless and state-free social order. When 
will it reach the goal ? If it cannot be bound 
by time-limit, how docs it differ from ordinary 
social reform ? Will it be able to achieve the 
desired revolution at all ? 

The question is not easy to answer. Russia 
has had fifty years and China twenty-two. 
And yet they have not succeeded in wiping 
out disparities and inequalities. True they 
have attained some progress, but they arc far 
from their goal. In the name of Socialism or 
Communism, there has sprung up a ‘new 
class’ (to quote Mr. Djihas, former Vice- 
President of Yugoslavia) of exploiters, which 
commands the authority of the state, the 
organisation of the party and the resources 
of the nation. Consequently, those at the 
bottom, the peasantry or the proletariat, 
continue to be exploited and if they try to 
revolt by arms, they are crushed by the 
superior violence of the State. Thus it is 
easy to sec that true socialism or communism 
is impossible except by non-violent methods. 

Questions before Sarvodaya Movement 

The question, then, is : how long will 
Sarvodaya take to fulfill its aim ? The time- 
spirit is in its favour. It has inherited the 
legacy of Gandhiji. It has a leader of 
Vinobaji’s eminence at its head. And yet it is 
not moving forward with the desired speed. 
The movement has failed to identify itself with 
the masses and is confined to its workers. It 
does not represent the hopes and aspirations 
of the landless peasantry whom it professes to 
serve. How many youths are attracted 
towards it ? What is its impact on the political 
situation of the country ? Will it not convert 


itself into a sect in course of time and let 
other agencies take up its gains ? It has little 
or no voice in the press. 

These arc some of the main questions which 
the Sarvodaya movement has to answer. 
Doubtless there are in its fold devoted workers 
prepared for every sacrifice. Their honesty 
and integrity are beyond question. Yet they 
have little hold over the body-politic of the 
nation. Nor are the forces of reaction and 
vested interests afraid of them. On the 
contrary, thefavidity for large land holdings 
goes on unabated. 

Faults in our Working. 

Surely, there must be something wanting 
in our very method of working. In the public 
eye, Sarvodaya organisations are associated as 
tame limbs of a particular party and that too 
of a certain section of it. We Iiave never 
been able to stand up as a reliable force inde¬ 
pendent of Government. Barring a few of us 
we have never lent support to radical move¬ 
ments and programmes which have come 
from time to time before the nation all these 
twenty yeary. Except in some parts of Tamil- 
nadu we did not take up the causes of the 
evicted landless and preferred meek silence to 
bold action. Let us honestly confess that the 
fault is ours, of our leadership. So far as 
the people are concerned, they continue to 
have faith in us, which is evident by the fact 
that donations to Vinoba Gram Swaraj Fund 
have reached the target of about one crore 
rupees. But do we trust the masses to the 
same extent ? 

During these two decades, we have made 
some glaring mistakes, the more awful being 
our entrusting the responsibility of Khadi 
programme to the Government. This made 
the entire army of Constructive workers 
depend on the State. Their initiative was 
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killed and they lost their lustre. One may 
argue that in a democracy, it is for the State 
to carry out the (’onstructtvc Programme. 
True, we then ought to have created such a 
force as would have compelled the Govern¬ 
ment to ofier due protection to the various 
programmes therein. Little wonder that 
Khadi, Village Industries, Nai Talim, etc., 
grew feeble and our workers lost their zeal 
and strength. 

The Three Criterions 

But all is not yet over. Time has come 
when a new orientation should be given to the 
whole Sarvodaya movement, It must be trans¬ 
formed into a solid expression of the People’s 


Power (Jana-Shakti}, It must wipe out all 
landlessness from the country. It must have 
three criterions before it : 

(i) Price of land should continuously fall 
until land ceases to be a marketable 
commodity ; 

(ii) The youths should join it in large 
numbers ; and 

(iii) The landless millions should adopt 
it as their own. 

The more the movement satisfies these three 
tests the more will it attain glory and succeed 
not only in winning economic and social 
independence for India’s millions but also in 
convincing the civilised world of the efficacy 
of non-violence as an instrument of social 
change. 




THE SPRING TIME FAIR OF MAKAR CHANDI OF MAKARDAH 


BHOLANATH BHATTACHARYA 


Fairs and festivals are still one of the most 
lively expressions of the folk culture of Bengal. 
The traditionally ceremonious observation of 
festivals for rejoicing over the glory of the 
seasons or the crops or social events provides 
the occasion for the holding of the fairs where 
the common people get an opportunity to get 
together in order to participate en masse in 
the ritualistic, cultural and economic life of 
the community. The Bengali term for fairs Is 
‘Mela’, which etymologically implies a con¬ 
gregation, in more a spiritual and emotional 
sense than a merely physical one. Used as an 
adjective, the word denotes ‘many’, and when 
used as a verb, it means ‘to extend’. In fact a 
fair or mela in this land indicates and occasion 
for many to unfold themselves in an open-air 
exhibition which offers a scope for a free and 
spontaneous communication among the 
members of the community, if only in the 
form of an economic exchange in the main. 
Hence the importance of a fair is as a faithful 
mirror of the folk life and folk culture. 

Fairs, however, have since long ceased to 
have a purely cultural or religious signi¬ 
ficance. They are today very much an 
economic affair being an indigenous system of 
providing a net work of occasional colossal 
markets at regular and appropriate inteivals, 
by way of supplementing the periodical hats 
or rural markets. They are chiefly intended 
to provide an outlet for the stockpile of pro¬ 
ducts in the numerous branches of folk arts 
and crafts as well as folk entertainment 
services, which provide livelihood to a large 
section of producers in the underdeveloped 


rural economy with its imperfect and backward 
marketing organizations. Indeed the very 
structure of the rural economy of Bengal is 
traditionally based on the hats and melas. 
In course of time the towns and suburbs too 
followed the example of villages by introducing 
their own individual festivals and fairs connec¬ 
ted with festivals. 

Religious and seasonal festivals readily . 
provide a popular occasion for holding a fair. 
Sometimes animal worship of a local deity 
inspires a fair. A combination of these factors 
seems to have occasioned the famous fair of 
Makarchandi at Makardah, a village in the 
district of Howrah, Every year the Pancham- 
Dol ceremony of goddess Makarchandi is 
celchrated on the fifth ‘Tithi’ or lunar day of 
the gay spring time festival of Holi or 
Doleyatra. On this occasion an impressive 
fair is held for about ten to twelve days, 
which is one of the most important fairs to be 
held near the metropolitan city of Calcuttst. 
Only about eight miles from Howrah, 
Makardah is well-connected with that city 
by bus and until recently also by the Martin 
light railway. 

The temple of the deity is about 150 years 
old and the fair too is almost of an equivalent 
age. The temple was founded by ope 
Ramkanta Kundu, a landlord of the nearby 
village of Andul-Mauri. But the worship of 
the deity can be traced back to a much more 
distant past. According to a local legend, 
Srimanta, the merchant-navigator of Chaindi 
Mangala literature fame, took a fancy to this 
lovely spot on the bank of the river Saraswati 
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where he introduced the worship of Chandi, 
the favourite maritime goddess. The old 
settlement records refer to this locality as 
Rameswarbali or the abode of Rameswara. 
It seems to have been named after Rameswar 
Chowdhury who is reported to have been 
entrusted with the worship of the goddess 
Makarchandi more than five hundred years 
ago. He appointed one Rajendranath 
Chattopadhyaya, a Brahmin rorn Bally, a 
place on the river Hooghly a few miles from 
Makardah. 'I’he Brahmin families residing 
in the neighbourhood of Makardah are mostly 
the descendants of the original house of 
priests. A reckoning of the generation that 
have passed since then tends to confirm the 
aforesaid age of Rameswar. But the deity is 
still older. 

A stone slab with no other distinct features 
than the eyes painted with vermillion, the 
icon is typologically akin to that of goddess 
Shitala, the presiding deity of the epidemic 
of small pox. A legend ascribes the shortened 
stature of the icon, which is believed to have 
once been large enough to require the priest 
to climb a ladder in order to perform the 
daily workship, to an attempt on the part of 
the goddess to sink into the earth and disap¬ 
pear being aggrieved by the resentment of 
the priest for the inconvenience caused by the 
height ofthe image. The goddess however finally 
yielded to the supplications of the repentant 
priest and stayed in the present stubbed form. 
Makarchandi seems to be temperamentally 
free from the vigours associated with either a 
Shakta or a Vaishnava deity. Her most 
favourite offering is ‘Rashbada* a kind of fried 
sweetmeat, typically associated with the 
Vaishnavas. She is, however not averse to 
animal sacrifices in accordance with the 
Shakta tradition. There is a sacrificial alter 
too where goats are sacrificed. A ‘Ratha- 
yatra’, or car festival too is held in honour of 
the deity. A great public feeding, attended 
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by about ten thousand people, takes place 
three days after the inauguration of the fmr. 
All this goes to indicate the remote antiquity 
and the consequent importance of the deity 
in the life of the community. 

Makardah derives its name from the deity 
Makarchandi. Another ancient name of the 
place is Mapurdaha, probably derived from 
the word ‘Matripur’, that is, the town belong¬ 
ing to the mother. Daha implies a pool and 
appears as a suflBx to the names of several 
other places on the bank of the river, which 
is prone to change its course and create 
stagnant pools or marshy lands. Mapurdaha 
may later on have changed into Makardah. 
Some say again that when Saraswati was close 
by there used to live in it a huge Makar or 
a crocodile like legendary animal, associated 
with Chandi as her carrier. It is after this 
resident Makar that the place is believed to 
have been named. The Makar-Samkranti 
festival too is celebrated here. 

The Pancham-Dol ceremony together with 
the fair commences on and from the fifth day 
of the Holi festival in March. The festival is 
inaugurated by an extravagant firework on the 
previous night, which is witnessed by many 
people for its splendour. There is a peculiar 
custom associated with this part of the festival. 
Three large jars arc placed in front ofthe temple 
in the evening. It is not until these empty 
jars become full to the brim with coins offered 
by the devotees who assemble there that the 
display of firework starts. By that time the 
night is far advanced. 

The fair presents a spectacle of crowded 
stalls all around with thousands thronging 
the mcla ground. The nearby highway and 
lanes as well as the open ground near the 
temple are clustered with improvised stalls and 
wayside shops, displaying a large variety of 
wares mostly comprising local handicrafts and 
edibles. This district in general and the locality 
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around in particular can boast of an exquisite 
variety*of mattings and also handicraft made 
of sola pith. At the fair one finds mattings of a 
coarse variety called ‘Shitalpati’ side by side 
with an extremely fine type of matting which 
is thin and flexible enough to be folded like 
a handkerchief and kept inside the pocket of 
one’s shirt. Cane baskets and trays, called 
Dhama and Kulo respectively, traditional 
handicrafts manufactured by the village iron- 
smiths over a long period in anticipation of 
a promising market, agricultural products 
including rice, modern plasticware ais a 
substitute for the traditional toys—these are 
some of the articles sold at the fair which are 
worthy of mention. Entertainments usually 
associated with a fair such as target shooting at 
rubber baloons, magic shows, and the like 
add to the attractions of the fair. But by far 
the most noticeable item is perhaps the 
foodstuff and particularly the sweetmeats and 
fried snacks for which this area is renowned. 
All the local varieties of sweetmeats are repre¬ 
sented at the fair including the irresistible 
‘Amriti’ and ‘Jilipi’. The tubular juicy delica¬ 
cies have a rather deceptive appearance. 
Contrary to one’s expectations, the flacid 
variety will easily melt away into one’s mouth 
without any explosion while the hard-boiled 
ones will cause him a good deal of embarrass¬ 
ment by spouting the clammy juice on to the 
cheek of unsuspecting persons standing ten 
metres away only to invite their instant and 
sharp rebuke. 

The participants at the fair come not only 
from the nearby villages but also from distant 
places. Although the occasion is distinctly 
Hindu in character, Muslims too form a 
considerable proportion of both the buyers 
and the sellers. Similarly, the Muslim fair at 
the nearby village of Gayeshpur in commemo¬ 
ration of Pit Giasuddin is attended by both 
the Hindus and the Muslims. In fact the 


fairs and festivals of Bengal are more a sodOi- 
economic institution than religious* 

As the stipulated period of the Makarchandi. 
draws to a close, a stir becomes noticeable 
amongst the sellers some of whom get ready 
for the next fair at the nearby village of 
Hapardah or the Charak fair at Rudrapur, 
while others arc bound for the fairs at 
Wadipur, Bancra or Pakur. The fair in 
honour of goddess Shitala at neighbouring 
Begri is attended largely by the womenfolk 
so that the intending sellers keep a shrewd 
watch for articles favourite with the house¬ 
wives. 

lu course of his repeated visits to the 
fairs held at the places of West Bengal, the 
present writer came to know from many of the 
sellers regularly participating in them that thjC 
very structure of their individual economic 
activities is perfectly geared to the countrywide 
network of fairs which are held throughout 
the year at one place or another. The entire 
rural economy of lower Bengal may be divided 
into several zones or cycles, such as the 
Howrah cycle, the Hoogly cycle, Radh cycle 
and the South Bengal cycle, on the basis of 
which the producers stock and release their 
ariticlcs at the various fairs by turn at periodic 
intervals. A valuable insight into the local 
economy may be gained if a meaningful and 
comprehensive analysis is undertaken by the 
social scientists to find out the nature and 
quality of the commodities brought for sale 
at the fairs, the extent of the transactions 
carried on, the prices charged as compared to 
the prevailing market rates (usually the prices 
charged at the fairs are much lower and are 
a bargain for the customers) the profits earned, 
the places of manufacture and ultimate con¬ 
sumption of an article in relation to the place 
of residence of the seller, the pattern of 
demand registered by the consumers and 
and response matched by the suppliers,^ 
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the repercussion of the traditional!/ static 
character of the pattern of supply on the 
evolution of the consumer’s behaviour, the 
interdependence of the traditional rural arts 
and crafts and the bearing of the fairs on the 
same, the relationship of the fairs with existing 
rural markets of various other types, the 
impact of the fairs on the lives of the fair- 
based people and particularly the rural 
children, the bearing of the fairs on the 
pattern of habitation in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, and so on and so forth. What is 
most interesting to note about the fairs like 
those at Makardah is that they did not come 
into existence by a process of conscious and 
organised effort on the part of some authority 
but in fact grew up spontaneously in response 
to inherent local needs. 

The fact that such self-generated and 
natural fairs have survived environmental 


changes for more than a century, as in the 
case of the Makarchandi fair, goes to indicate 
their stamina and their ineffaceable and 
integral place in the rural community life, 
cutting across barriers of religion, caste or 
creed. On the other hand the importance of 
quite a few of the fairs has increased in the 
new context of economic and social changes. 
The fairs are essentially an institution through 
which is expressed the simple traditional 
rejoicing of the Bengalis at the .advent of 
pleasant seasons or some other festive 
occasions. One can therefore justifiably 
expect the Government in its relevant depart¬ 
ments to make a serious effort and co-ordinat¬ 
ed effort to appreciate the significance of the 
fairs in the economic and cultural life of the 
rural community and accordingly extend to 
them the necessary help in order to make them 
a greater success ; for instance, by providing 
better transport facilities for the participants. 






















bHVANI AND FRENCH SYMBOLISM 

K. SUBRAHMANIAN 


The word for suggestion in Sanskrit is 
dfaraai ; it literally means ‘an echo or over¬ 
tone’. Dbvani is an important concept in 
Sanskrit literary criticism and the dhvani school 
consider dhvani or suggestion as the soul of 
poetry. 

The primary text that deals with dhvani is a 
Sanskrit work called Dhvanyaloka (A Survey of 
Suggestion) by Anandavardhana who is pre¬ 
sumed to have lived in Kashmir in the ninth 
century A. D. Though he was not the first 
to formulate the dhvani theory, he was the 
first to systematise it. Abhinavagupta wrote 
an excellent commentary on Dhvanyaloka 
called Locaoa, a century later. 

The main point of the theory of dhvani is 
that suggestion is the soul of poetry. The 
denotation of words used is suboridinated to 
their connotation, the deeper meaning. This 
“unsaid” suggested meaning is the dhvani, 
overtone, resonance or >reverberation. The 
suggested meaning is more important and 
more essential, as a source of aesthetic appeal, 
than the surface meaning of words. Ail 
poetry of the first order is dhvani. If the 
suggested meaning is less important than the 
expressed meanning, it is poetry of a second 
order. 

Anandavardhana says that poetic meaning 
is different fronts conventional meaning and 
cannot be explained in terms of denotation. 
He compares the expressed meaning to the 
various parts of a woman’s body, and sugges¬ 
tive meaning to charm which is over and 
above the parts. ^ While the body of poetry 
can be scientifically studied with a knowledge 
of grammar, prosody etc., its soul which is 


dhvani is understood only by those who have 
an insight into the true significance of poetry. 

“The poetic meaning is not understood by 
a mere learning in grammar and dictionary. 
It is understood only by those who have an 
insight into the true essence of poetry.- 

In a truly good poem, the explicit meaning 
becomes secondary and the suggestive mean¬ 
ing primary. The importance of a poem lies 
not in what it gives, but what it gives off. 
Words have two senses: the direct sense and 
the oblique sense. Poetic beauty lies in the 
predominance of the oblique over the direct 
sense. But suggestive poetry is not the same 
as poetry with figures of speech. ‘Suggestive 
poetry is quite distinct from that of the 
sources of charm in explicit meaning, such as 
the figure simile, on the one hand, and that 
of the sources of charm in distinctive words, 
such as the figure alliteration, on the othcr'^ 
Dhvani can suggest an idea (vastu), a figure 
of speech (alamkara) or a mood or sentiment 
(rasa). The centre of appeal in all poetry is 
rasa or aesthetic sentiment. Rasa cannot be 
described directly in words but can only be 
conveyed by hint and suggestion. Dhvani 
which suggests rasa is considered the best of 
dhvanis. The figures of speech or the literary 
excellences of structure or style should contri¬ 
bute to the realisation of rasa. 

Thus the function of poetry according to 
Anandavardhana, is to suggest and not to 
describe. The French Symbolists also aimed 
at an art suggestive and subtle. Paul Valery 
said that the function of poetry was not to 
communicate ‘some definite notion’ as it is 
in the case of prose. Baudelaire and Verlaine 
tried to convey meaning through images which 
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assume the role of indirect statement. “The 
multiple meanings contained in words and 
objects arc ingredients of the mystery and 
mood of the poem. There is never the sense 
of triumph of comprehension ; the message 
remains iis ambiguous as it is succinct, like 
the vision that comes in the dream state.”* 

According to Mallarme the function of 
poetry was to evoke, not to describe. 

“To name an object is to do away with 
three-quarters of the enjoyment of the poem 
which is derived from the satisfaction of 
guessing little by little ; to suggest it, that is 
the illusion.”" Paul Verlaine also says: 
“Don’t go and choose your words without 

some inexactitude ;.For we still want 

Nuance, not colour, nothing but Nuance”.® 

Thus both the French Symbolists and the 
dbvani theorists emphasise suggestion as the 
soul of poetry. 

Dhvani theorists felt that a poet should 
work with significant sounds. According to 
them, the resonance of words cannot cancel 
out expressed sense. The direct meaning is 
transcended, but not altogether superseded 
by the oblique meaning. “Just as a man 
interested in perceiving objects (in the dark) 
directs his efforts towards securing the flame of 
a lamp since this is a means to realise his end, 
so also docs one who is ultimately interested 
in the poetic meaning first evince interest 
in the conventional meaning. Just as the 
purport of a sentence is grasped only through 
the sense of individual words, the knowledge 
of the poetic sense is attained only through 
the medium of the literal sense. Dhrsni 
theorists differ from French Symbolists in that 
the latter hold that poetry should aim at the 


condition of music in which the content is 
merged in form. Mallarme felt the constrict¬ 
ing influence of words. He tried to acquire 
for words the power of direct suggestion that 
music has; he envied the technical exclusive¬ 
ness of the other arts and desired for poetry 
“une languc immaculee”. Music exercised a 
profound fascination for Mallarme as the 
musical sound sheds all denotation and func¬ 
tions as pure expression. He was not merely 
after the sound of music but after the very 
form of music. This led to great technical 
innovations which led sometimes to obscurity. 
Obscurity was anathema to Anandavardhana. 
“The full definition of suggestion in all its 
varieties includes clarity of manifestation and 
principal importance of the suggested 
clement.”® 

French Symbolist aimed at music while 
dhvaoi theorists aimed at rasa. Both aimed at 
the ideal reader. 
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VIDYAPATI AND BENGAL* 

SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


Vidyapati is a Maithil poet. But he is as 
much popular with the Bengalis as with the 
Maithils. Indeed the love dyrics of Vidyapati 
form an inseparable part of the Bengali 
Vaishnav devotional literature. Almost from 
the time of Vidyapati, he has been widely read 
and sung in Bengal till today. It is stated 
in the Chaitaoya Charitamrita of Krishnadas 
Kaviraj (who was himself a contemporary of 
Chaitanyadeva) that Chaitanyadeva was 
greatly fond of Vidyapati’s lyrics. And that 
was in as far back as the sixteenth century. 
Since that lime Vidyapati has been both an 
inspircr and entertainer of the Bengali mind. 
The great Vaishnava lyricist Govindadas 
publicly acknowledged Vidyapati as his guru. 
Many other poets of distinction in Bengal in 
the past centuries took the name of Vidyapati 
to popularize their writings. 

Vidyapati’s padas are to befound in the 
Bengali anthology of the seventeenth century. 
Since then Vidyapati’s poems have been 
included in dozens of anthologies. Vidyapati’s 
literary contribution was discussed in an essay 
on Bengali literature written by Raja 
Rajendralal Mitra in 1858-59. Mr. Harimohan 
Mukhopadhyay also dealt with Vidyapati s 
poetry in his book Ktvi Cbtrit published over 
a hundred years ago, in 1869. Three years 
later Pandit Ramgati Nyayaratna also present¬ 
ed a comprehensive evaluation of Vidyapati s 
work. This account was the basis of a longish 
dissertation on Vidyapati by an Englishman 
John Beams whose article was published in 
the Indiaii Antiquary in 1873. Vidyapati was 
so much part of Bengali literature that for a 
long time tjie Bengali writers considered him 
to be Bengali. It w@s in 1875 that for the 


first time Mr. Rajkrishna Mukhopadhyay—a 
Bengali writer himself conclusively proved in 
an article in the monthly Bangadarshan (which 
was edited by Bankimehandra Chatterjee the 
great novelist)—that Vidyapati was not a 
Bengali but a Maithil. This was an instance 
of disinterested scholarship which was interes¬ 
ted in establishing the historical truth and to do 
which the author (and also the editor of the 
magazine) did not mind going against the 
traditional Bengali view of Vidyapati. 
Immediately after the publication of 
Mr. Rajkrishna Mukhopadhyay’s article, his 
views were accepted as authoritative and were 
incorporated in another article in the Indian 
Antiqnary by John Beams. It was not until 
several years later that Grierson’s article on 
Vidyapati was published. 

About a hundred years ago several antho¬ 
logies of Vidyapati’s poems were brought out 
by the Bengali scholars in Bengal. In 1873 
Mr. Jagabandhu Bhadra published a volume 
of Vidyapati’s poems. The first critical edition 
of Vidyapati was brought out by 
Mr. Saradacharan Mitra in 1878 (Mr. Mitra’s 
collection became the forerunner of further 
work on Vidyapati in Bengal). In the same 
year (1878) another annotated edition was 
brought out from Ghinsurah by Akshay 
Chandra Sarkar. Several other collections 
followed in rapid succession. Grierson’s 
collection of eightytwo padas of Vidyapati 
came out in 1881. In 1900 Mahamahopadhyay 

* Vidyapati Satnetksha by Niranjan Chakra- 
varti. Bharati Book Stall, 6 Ramanath 
Majumdar Street, CalcuUa-9. 1970 Pp 204 
Rs. 10.00. 
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Haraprasad Sastri brought out a collection of 
Vidyapati’s padas as found in the court of 
Nepal. In 1909 the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad 
brought out a critical edition under the 
editorship of the late Nagendranath Gupta. 
This collection was subsequently revised by 
eminent scholars and the last edition came out 
eighteen years ago in 1953 under the editor¬ 
ship of the late Professor Khagcndranath 
Mitra and the late Dr. Bimanbehari 
Majumdar. In the meanwhile Dr. Muhammed 
Shahidullah had also broughtoxit a collection 
of hundred poems’of Vidyapati. 

It is thus clear that even after it was 
established that Vidhyapati was a MaithiJ poet 
and not a Bengali poet, the interest of the 
Bengalis in Vidyapati and his work not only 
did not decline but grew in dimension and 
intensity. Indeed it was again a Bengali 
writer, Mr. Tarinicharan Mitra, who had 
translated into Hindi Vidyapati’s book entitled 
“Punish Parccksha” from Maithili, That the 
interest of the Bengali scholars in Vidyapati 
and his work has remained unabated all the 
time is further given by Dr, Niranjan 
Chakravarti’s study of Vidyapati which won 
him a D.Phil degree of the Calcutta University 
in 1967. 

The wide popularity of Vidyapati in Bengal 
gave rise to two problems. Many poets 
wanted to popularize their poems by signing 
their names as “Vidyapati”. In the poems 
current in Bengal which are attributed to 
Vidyapati the aliases used arc Kaviranjan, 
Kavishekhar, Nava Kavishekhar, Shekar, 
Shekharray, Bhoopati, Champati, Nripati and 
fihallabh. In the manuscripts of Rambhadra- 
pur, Tarauni and Grierson the aliases used are 
Kavi-Kanthahar, Saras Kavi Kanthahar— 
which are not found in any of the poems 
current in Bengal under the authorship of 
Vidyapati. In the Nepal manuscripts the 
aliases used are Saras Kavi Vidyapati, Saras 


Kavi or Saras Van. In the deed of Bisfi 
Vidyapati is also described as Abhinava 
Jayadeva. Dr. Bimanbehari Majumdar, who 
has done valuable work on Vidyapati, has 
drawn attention to the fact that the aliases 
Kavishekhar, Shekhar,. Navakavishekhar, 
Champati and Kaviranjan are not to be found 
in any of the poems of Vidyapati in the manus¬ 
cripts of Nepal or Tarauni or in the Ragata- 
rangini or in the collection of Grierson. But 
these aliases are frequently to be met in the 
poems of Vidyapati found in Bengal. On the 
other hand the alias “Kanthahar” found in 
the Nepal and Mithila texts is not to be found 
iq the old collections of Vidyapati’s poems in 
Bengal. 

Dr. Chakravarti in his study has given an 
introduction to the past poets of Bengal who 
used to call themselves Vidyapati. Here one 
can see the true extent of his researches and 
his analytical skill. In the process he had to 
question the opinions held by scholars in the 
past. Nay, he even differed from his own 
research guide, the venerable Professor 
Janardan Chakravarti to whose credit the fact 
stands that as a true teacher he has commend¬ 
ed the work of liis courageous pupil in a 
scholarly and warm-hearted Forward to 
Dr. Niranjan Ghakravarti’s book ! He also 
differed from his other research guide, the late 
Dr, Bimanbehari Majumdar, who not only did 
not take exception to Dr. Chakravarti differing 
from him but encouraged Dr. Chakravarti to 
proceed along his independent course ! I 
have personally heard Dr. Majumdar speaking 
to me very highly of Dr. Chakravarti’s work. 
Those who might marvel how could serious 
scholars differ on such important questions 
have to be aware of the fact that in olden 
times there was no printing and the poems 
remained extant only as personal collections 
of individuals and kings. Indeed as 
Dr. Chakravarti has so ably pointed out, there 
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if no identity of the text of the same poems 
found in different collections. He has demons¬ 
trated this difference by quoting text of the 
same poem in the Nepal manuscripts, 
Ragatarangini and Grierson’s collection on 
whom too much of emphasis is given by a 
section of scholars (Ppl48-15I) Dr. Chakravarii 
thus regards the texts found in Bengali also 
deserving of serious consideration by non- 
Bengali scholars working on Vidyapati and 
his times. What Dr. Chakravarti writes 
deserves to be quoted : “There is no question 
of the original texts of Vidyapati’s poems. 
Since even the ohh'st texts do not agree among 
themselves and do not maintain any one 
sequence, it is not possible to say which is the 
original text, nor can one say with authority 
that a particular version represents the original 
text. Almost everywhere Vidyapati’s poems 
have undergone a transformation. In this 
transformation is to be seen the handiwork of 
of several able poets who have superimposed 
themselves on this great poet. Then there is 
the irresistible movement of time whose touch 
never allows anything to remain unchanged 
and makes the old appear in a new form to 
retain attractiveness. Old words change and 
appear as current words. The padavalis of 
Vidyapati have undergone transformation in 
this manner. The Maithil poet has been 
enshrined in the heart of the Bengalis as their 
own dear poet. In this poetic transformation 
the poetic cravmgs and creations of many 
Bengalis have been intertwined. Those poets 
can no more be distinguished. There is no 
doubt, however, that, in the evergreen 
grandeur of Vidyapati, if they do not adorn 
his crown they definitely adorn his body by 
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their poetic Wealth”, writes Dr. Nirahjkh 

Chakravarti (Pp 150-151 translated from 
Bengali by the writer of this article). 

Dr. Chakravarti has done excellent work 
by tracing the transformation of some of the 
famous padas of Vidyapati in Bengal. Then 
he has discussed the other poems in Bengali 
literature which have currency under the 
alias of Vidyapati. In this process of scholarly 
pursuit Dr. Chakravarti has discovered 
seventy one new padas under the authorship 
of Vidyapati which no scholar could discover 
before. Dr, Chakravarti is of the opinion^ 
however, that these padas could not have been 
written by the Maithil poet. A number of 
persons in Bengal used the alias Vidyapati to 
write poems. Dr. Chakravarti identifies a few 
of them, Kaviranjan, Kavishekhar (again a 
common cover for the identity of several 
poets), Champati, Bhoopati, Kavibal]abh< 
Besides a considerable literature developed in 
Bengal on the love of Vidyapati and 
Lachchima Devi (of which the historical basil; 
is extremely tenuous). Dr. Chakravarti dis¬ 
cusses that literature in an interesting chapter. 

There is a select bibliography at the end 
of the book, on the 'literature on Vidyapati 
in English, Bengali, Hindi, Maithili, Sanskrit 
and Gujarati. The book is tolerably well- 
printed but the printing mistake of the second 
word of the sixth line from top on page xvi is 
extremely unfortunate. These blemishes do 
not touch the essence of the work which is an 
example of genuine scholarship based on 
careful study and independent and unbiased 
approach to history and literature. It is this 
type of work that can enable us to reach truth, 
if we ever can, about Vidyapati’s writings. 



IN MEMORIUM 

SIRI DEVAPRIYA VALISINHA-INDO-CEYLON BUDDHIST LEADER 

BUDDHADASA P. KIRTHISINGHE 


Three personalities shine in the resusci¬ 
tation of fiiiddhism in the Indian subcontinent, 
and particularly in the Buddhist cultural 
renaissance in Ceylon, India and South-East 
Asian lands. They are Gol. Olcott, the Ven. 
Dharniapala and Siri Valisinha. Col. Olcotl 
was definitely the torch bearer of this move¬ 
ment and he was guru of the Ven. 
Dharmapala, and the Ven. Dharmapala was 
in turn guru of Siri Valisinha, and each played 
a master role after the other’s death. 
Siri Valisinha had no especial shisha (pupil) 
but left an internationally recognized world 
Buddhist movement when he died in 1968 as 
Genera] Secretary of the Maha Bodhi Society 
with its headquarters at Calcutta. 

Siri Valisinhahad an attack of paralysis 
on December 18, 1965. After long treatment 
both in India and Ceylon he was slowly 
recovering, when unfortunately he had a 
second attack to which he succumbed on 
August S, 1968, in the Colombo (Ceylon) 
General Hospital. Expression of sorrow for 
this bachelor (Brackmachariya) crusader for 
peace and justice for mankind was universally 
felt upon his death. World leaders like 
Premier Indira Gandhi, His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama, Princess Poon of Thailand, Prime 
Ministers of all Buddhist lands and Buddhist 
leaders from Europe, America to Asia sent in 
their messages of remorse and condolences. 

Although the Maha Bodhi’s Society’s work 
was originally confined to India and Ceylon, 
its influence is felt over a great part of the 
world except in the Muslim lands. Not only 
have many new Maha Bodhi Societies sprung 
' up in the major cities of India, but also in 


London and Japan. This was possible due 
to the. able leadership of Siri Valisinha who 
had no trace of racial or parochial prejudice. 
To him every human being was a brother. 
As Buddhist he occupies a high rank unsullied 
by blemishes of religious bigotry and narrow- 
mindctl nationalism. It is needless to 
reiterate here that Valisinha personified all 
that is noble in the Buddhist cultural tradi¬ 
tions of Ceylon and India—a universal man 
imbued with a spirit of service and self- 
sacrifice in the cause of suffering humanity. 

The Rev. Dr. Dharmaratana states : 

“It was the year 1912. The name of the 
Ven. Anagarika Dharmapala was echoing 
both at home and abroad. On the one hand 
he had started the great mission of propaga¬ 
ting the sublime message of lord Buddha in 
there continents—Asia, Europe and America. 
On the other hand, he w'as travelling up and 
down his homeland rousing up the people 
from their deep slumber with a lion’s roar. 
In the course of a lecture tour he visited 
Apalatotuwa near Kandy. There was a large 
gathering of people including students. The 
words of the Ven. Dharmapala worked like 
magic on his audience. His oration conti¬ 
nued for one hour. He spoke on the 
wonders of science, material prosperity of 
the Western countries, the necessity of pro¬ 
pagating Saddharma in the mordern worlds 
glory of independence and the necessity of 
cultivating self confidence. The people 
listened to him with rapt attention. 

After the lecture the Ven. Dharmapala 
addressed the students and asked if there was 
anyone who would like to go with him aad 
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Work tat the propagation of Eiuddhism in 
Jtoibudvipa. There was a pin-drop silence. 
After five minutes a smart boy of about twelve 
yean came forward and said that he would 
like to go with him. It was this boy that 
later on came to be known as Sri Devapriya 
Valisinha, the General-Secretary of the Maha 
Bodhi Society. 

Now there was the question of taking the 
consent of the guardians. It goes without 
saying that a child is dear to its near and dear 
ones. This is all the more true of a promising 
one. But then dedicating a child for a noble 
cause is regarded as meritorious act. And 
this child had to be the pupil of the \^cn. 
Dharmapala and work in the land of the 
Buddha. So there was no difficulty in 
obtaining the consent of the guardians.” 

After completing the programme at Kandy, 
the V^n. Dharmapala returned to Colombo 
with the boy and entrusted him to the care 
of his mother Srimati Mallika Hevawitarnc. 
Like his late beloved father, she too used to 
support him in his noble mission both morally 
and financially. ^ Devapriya Valisinha, now 
under her care, was admitted to a good school 
at Colombo. After some time the Vcn. 
Dharmapala returned to India with the boy. 

There was intimate friendship between 
Ven. Dharmapala and the poet laureate 
Rabindranath Tagore. By then his Ashram at 
Santiniketan had also come into existence. 
The Ven. Dharmapala entrusted him to the 
great poet. Santiniketan had already made a 
name as a centre of Indian culture. So in 
addition to acquiring general knowledge and 
the study of Indian languages, Devapriyaji 
got the opportunity of becoming familiar with 
Indian culture at first hand. 

Therefore it is correct to assert that Siri 
Valisinha was a shisha of two noble figures— 
the Ven, Dharmapala of Ceylon and ffie 
genius son of India, Rabin<kanath Tagore* 


And from poet Tagore he imbibed the spim 
of universalism. An average Singhalese looks 
like a Bengali in appearance and the two 
cultures are alike, therefore when Valisinha 
used to put on Bengali dress, speak in Hihd},. 
Bengali or Singhala, many thought he was a 
Bengali, 

In 1921 Valisinha passed the matric. . 
(university entrance) with distinction andi 
joined the famous Presidency College, 
Calcutta, and began his college career. 

In 1922 Ven. Dharmapala left for Ceylon, > 
and Valisinha became the chief worker in 
charge of the Society at Calcutta. Wheni.t 
was proposed to build M Lagandhakuti 
Vihara in Saranath in the famous Deer Park 
where the Buddha preached his first sermon,' 
the society had some trouble created by the 
then British Governor, Sir Harcourt Butler' of 
U.P. But this was tactfully overcome by" 
Valisinha and the Vihara was built according 
to the plans of the Indian architect 
Mr. Khanna near the famous Dhammek 
Stupa, the spot in the Deer Park at Saranath 
which the Buddha frequently visited in hi$' 
lifetime. 

The influence of Siri Valisinha on the 
great Indian leaders, Poet Tagore, Mahattha 
Gandhi, Premier Nehru, was remarkable. Ih 
1927 Mahatma Gandhi himself presided over 
the Waisakha Fullmoon Festival (Buddha’s, 
birthday celebrations) at Calcutta. When the 
Vihara was opened on November II, 1931, the 
function was presided over by Premier 
Jawaharlal Nehru himself. Besides the big 
dignitaries, it was attended by over 20,000 
people. 

Ven. Dharmapala passed away on the 29th 
April, 1933, leaving the whole burden and 
responsibility of running the Society to 
Valisinha, He was namedas one of theexecutora 
of the estate and a trustee by the Founder’s wi^^ 
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and codicil. The Society, at the time was grow¬ 
ing rapidly as an international organization. 

• To Valisinha’s mind his greatest achieve- 
'■ ment has been the recovery of the sacred 
relies of Sariputta and Moggallana Arahats, 
the two chief disciples of the Buddha, from 
London, where they were kept over a hundred 
years ago. He successfully negotiated with 
the British Government through the Archaeo¬ 
logical Department of India, and restored the 
relics to the Indian Maha Bodhi Society. 
Previous attempts by various organizations had 
failed to secure the relics and it was a great 
credit to Valisinha to have had the distinction 
of getting back the holy relics from London. 

The relics were brought to Ceylon after 
World War II, in 1947. They were displayed 

to' the public for two months and no less than 
three million people visited them. 

When the relics of Sariputta and 
Moggallana Arahats were brought to India 
they were given a memorable welcome with 
Sri Jawaharlal Nehru taking the leading part. 
Valisinha as General Secretary of the Society 
had a strenuous time. The relics were taken 
to Burma, Assam, Bihar, Utter Pradesh, Nepal, 
Ladakh, Sikkim and Tibet, where they were 
enthusiastically welcomed by the people. 
Valisinha, along with Dr. M. R. Soft—a Vice- 

President of the Maha Bodhi Society—accom¬ 
panied the relics. 

Valisinha also took a leading part in 
organizing the opening ceremony of the 
Sanchi Vihara in 1952, where Emperor Asoka 
had enshrined these relics in the 3rd century 
B. C. in the famous Sanchi Stupas. The 
opening ceremony was attended by Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan, Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
Hou. U.Nu, Prof. Tan Yun-Shan, Dr. Char 
Liang Chow, Dr. Chou Seong Kung and 
many other notable personalities. The 
Diamond Jubilee of the Maha Bodhi Society 
. wai ako celebrated along with the opening of 
(Itjhe Sanchi Vihara. 


Valisinha was one of the invitees ofthd 
Government of India to the Convention held 
in New Delhi in connection with the Buddha 
Jayanti celebrations. His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama, His Holiness the Panchen Lama and 
other dignitaries from all over the world 
attended the Convention. After taking part 
in it Valisinha left for Sanchi to welcome 
Their Holinesscs the Dalai Lama and the 

Panchen Lama. These arc memorable events 
in Valisinha’s life. 

For many years Valisinha had been in 
correspondence with Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, the 
famous scheduled caste leader who expressed 
to him his intention to embrace Buddhism. 
Valisinha got many books on Buddhism sent 
to Dr. Ambedkar and induced him to contri¬ 
bute articles to The Maha Bodhi. In 1956 
Dr. Ambedkar decided finally to become a 
Buddhist and asked his followers to join him. 

A mass meeting was, therefore, organized at 
Nagpur for the purpose. Valisinha was invited 
to the meeting. He attended the historic event 
with several Bhikkhus of the Society and 
helped in arranging the religious ceremony. 
He presented to Dr. Ambedkar an image of 
Lord Buddha on behalf of the Society. Five 
lakhs of his followers embraced Buddhism on 
the occasion. Valisinha addressed the gather¬ 
ing and later on spoke at numerous public 
meetings in Nagpur and adjacent villages on 
Buddhism and the duties of the new Buddhists. 

In 1958, the Govermnent of Thailand 
invited the society to send two representative 
of the Society to atterd the 2,500th Buddha 
Jayanti celebrations in Thailand, and 
Valisinha was elected along with Sri J. M. 
Majumdar to represent the Society. 

At the invitation of the Government of 
Cambodia and Laos, Valisinha went to Indo- ^ 
Chinese lands to participate in the Buddha 
Jayanti celebrations there. From Phnom Penh 
Valisinha proceeded to Saigon where he deli? 
vered two lectures. 
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tn 1959 Valisinha was invited by the 
Government of Japan to participate in the 
2,500th Buddha Jayanti celebrations and the 
Cultural Conference organized on the occa¬ 
sion. ffe took part in the event and renewed 
his friendly ties with his numerous friends in 
Japan. 

The last great event in the life of Valisinha 
was the centenary celebrations of the Ven. 
Dharmapala, his guru. With his organizing, 
this event was celebrated all over the world, 
even in America. 

Dr. Gee Tsing Po slates : 

“For over 42 years Valisinha had been 
working at a stretch for the Maha Bodhi 
Society cither in India, Ceylon or Europe. 
He did not consider any work beneath his 
dignity - an ideal taught to him by his guru. 
In fact he had been often dusting the almirahs 
of the Vihara, cleaning the images, painting 
windows, reading proofs of the Journal twice 
or thrice which he had continuously done from 
about 1922, except when he was away, writing 
and typing letters, attending to the personal 
comforts of the large number of pilgrims, visi¬ 
tors and guests arriving at the Society from 
various parts of the world, and doing every¬ 
thing needed for the progress of the Society. 


Because of his strenuous activities he developed 
a heart trouble, but in spite of this he was 
active and did more work than many a 
younger man. He was one of those who 
could look back on his record of work with 
satisfaction, for he felt that due to the labours 
of many pioneers and his own humble contri¬ 
bution, Buddhism at last found a foothold in 
the land of its birth - a wish so dear to the 
heart of Ven. Dharmapala who sacrificed his 
life for the noble cause of reviving Buddhism.” 

Five of the greatest contributions of Sri 
Valisinha before he died were : 

(1) Handing over the administration of the 
Buddha Gaya temple to a committee of 
Hindus and Buddhists under the direction of 
the Gov'ernment of'India. 

(2) The international celebrations of the 
birth centenary of his guru. 

(3) The founding of the London Maha 
Bodhi Society in 1965, which Ven. Dharma¬ 
pala failed to establish in 1925. 

(4) Bringing to the attention of the World 
Buddhist Communities that India is their 
heart and mind, being their holy land, which 
had a wonderful civilization under Asoka. 

(5) Bringing India and Ceylon together as it 
was in ancient times. 
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Objectives 

Government enterprisci have become a 
common feature of the modern economic 
system. These projects in the public sector 
have made significant contribution to the 
national economy. Development of large 
industries in vital sectors, savings and earnings 
in foreign exchange, increase in the industrial 
skills and employment arc among the benefits 
flowing directly from these projects of the 
economy. The major objectives behind public 
investments are to create a sound socio-econmic 
infrastructure, develop and diversify produc¬ 
tion in such vital sectors, where private 
enterprise would not be initially forthcoming, 
to ensure equitable distribution of available 
resources, to facilitate the growth of private 
industries and to contribute towards the 
fulfilment of national objectives like export 
promotion, import substitution, employment 
provision, price stabilization and finally to 
provide essential services such as, banking, 
insurance, transport and communications. 
In short the objective is to supplement private 
enterprises and not to supplant the private 
efforts. 

Achievements 

How far we have achieved these objectives 
is evident from the following table 

Return on Capital 

(only in running undertaking) 

1966- 67 2% of capital 

1967- 68 1% of capital 

1961-69 1.1% of capital 

1969-70 1% of capital 

It is now known to everybody and it is 
iMedless to emphasize that steps are required 


to be taken towards achieving better planning, 
improved management and more purposeful 
guidance in this sector, in order to improve 
performances and profitability, in the coming 
years. Removing deficiencies, introduction of 
new measures to improve managerial and 
operational efficiency, is a continuous process 
and this is the task for which practical thinkers 
should come forward and suggest ways and 
means. 

The ffndian Planning Commission feels thus : 
“The public undertakings will be able to make 
expected contribution only if adequate steps 
are taken to improve their productivity and 
profitability. lor this it will be necessary to 
allow greater initiative and autonomy to the 
management in the day to day operations of 
these enterprises. There is also a need for 
reorienting rccruitcmcnt, promotion and 
related policies particularly those concerning 
to the top management personnel”. The 
real trouble with the public sector is that it 
docs not have managers equipped to take 
decisions on their own. Ideal enterprises 
should groom managers to perform decision 
making roles by progressively enlarging their 
responsibilities as they travel up the ladder. 
There was some hope that the bureau of 
public enterprises might serve as a check 
against political whimsicality, but this has not 
been fulfilled, though the bureau is located in 
the powerful ministry of finance. 

Following reasons for the failure of public 
sector plants have been given by different 
experts associated with them 

(a) Lack of greater autonomy 

(b) Wrong personnel, promotion and 
recruitement policies 
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(c) Lack of accountability 

(d) Idle capacity 

(e) Ill planning 

(f) Lack of individual initiative and enter- 
prise 

(g) Lack of businesslike" attitude 

(h) Wrong pricing policies 

(i) Heavy inventories 

(j) Lack of demand 

(k) Over staffing etc. 

In the present paper an attempt is made to 
design a pattern for public sector plants which 
incorporates the good elements of free enter¬ 
prise and public enterprise. This unusual 
combination will provide incentive to top 
managers and at the sanic time make them 
accountable. Workers will have to work hard 
and they will not be in a position to evade 
their responsibilities. The case of the paper 
mill at Raja Mundhry (Andhra Pradesh), a 
public sector project which was losing heavily 
is an eye opener. In this plant as soon as the 
management was changed and incentive 
element was introduced, the production was 
increased by 28 times. I suggest the following 
frame work for public sector units in future. 

Selection of Site 

Unlike all other public sector projects the 
site should be selected by a committee of 
experts keeping in view the priorities fixed by 
the parliament. There should be no political 
tug of war, and economic considerations 
should be given the highest priority i. c. 80% 
weightage should be given to economic consi¬ 
derations, while only 20% to the welfare and 
regional considerations, so that the cost of 
production is not very high as is feared about 
Bokaro steel where the cost of production will 
perhaps be the highest in the world.^ 

Entrepreneur 

At present the investments in the public 
sector have touched the limit of Rs. 4000 
crorcs, and by the end of 1974 it is likely to 
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touch Rs. 7000 crores mark. Therefore for. 
such huge investments the President of India 
should have a Public Sector Industrial 
Advisory Committee, which should advise him 
on the matters relating to appointments in 
public sector, because politicians always can 
not give uncoloured advice. The committee 
should consist of leading industrialists from 
different types of industries. It is this committee 
which should invite applications from persons 
with vast experience in the line of work requir¬ 
ed for the proposed project. It should clearly 
mention the type of industry, its proposed 
location and the total investment. Out of 
these applicants an entrepreneur should be 
appointed by the President of India on the 
recommendations of the public sector indus¬ 
trial advisory committee. I'he salary of person 
thus appointed should not be fixed. During 
the period of construction he should be given 
a fixed salary say Rs. 3000/- per month, and 
if he gets the work completed before time he 
should be paid extra for his hard work. 

As soon as the production starts the entre¬ 
preneur should be given a fixed percentage of 
profit and not the salary, only in case of loss 
he should be given say about 1000/- per month 
as subsistence allowance, that too for a limited 
period. Further if he fails, the industrial 
advisory committee should go into the details 
and recommend punishment or termination 
of contract. If the committee finds some thing 
serious, and deliberately done, it should 
recommend severe punishment and even 
rigorous imprisonment. 

The entrepreneur, apart from his respon¬ 
sibilities, should be fully empowered to make 
all appointments. He should have full finan¬ 
cial powers. He should be made personally 
responsible for his actions. There should be 
least interference in his work. 

Sub-Entrepreneur 

As regards requirements of the product. 
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the entrepreneur should be allowed to appoint 
sub-entrepreneurs of his choice. The work of 
production should be devided among sub- 
cntrcprcncurs and they should manufacture 
different components and parts of the product. 
The entrepreneur should be in charge of 
quality control and assembly. These sub- 
entrepreneurs should also not be paid a fixed 
salaty. They should be paid in terms of piece 
work. These sub-entrepreneurs should be fully 
empowered to appoint persons of their choice 
as workers or supervisors on the shop floor. 
The salaries (jf the workers and supervisors 
should be fixed as per norms laid down by 
the bureau of public enterprise. Thus within 
this frame there will be incentive to the 
managers who will make the workers to do 
hard work. 

Financing Bank 

The money for the project should be given 
by a leading bank of the area. Since the 14 
major banks are now nationalised, Govern¬ 
ment can ask one of the banks to finance the 
project. The money should be made [availa¬ 
ble to the entrepreneur, as and when he 
desires, subject to an overall watch by the 
lending bank and the bank should also arrange 
for auditing etc. 

Townships or Housing 

The memorandum on public sector enter¬ 
prises submitted to parliament in March 1969 
by the then Dy. Prime Minister Shri Morarji 
Desai states—-“CostlyJ non-municipalized 
townships have often weighed down projects 
even before they have gone into production.” 
Therefore a serious thought should be given 
to this factor also. Small townships for acco¬ 
mmodating the workers should be constructed 
in the beginning and, when production starts, 
it should be handed over to the workers by 
declaring it a notified area. The workers 
should develop it further with their own 
resources. This will save the Government 


from heavy expenditure on its maintenance. 
The workers will thus develop a sense of 
belonging for the township and unit. The 
system of ownership of workers through 

instalment payment will also be very useful. 
Sales Organisation 

In case o. government to government sale, 
there is no proplem and in most of the cases, 
the public sector is so far confined to such 
items only. However where public sector has 
to compete with private sector the machinery 
should be quite efficient. A sales director 
should be appointed on the basis of subsistence 
salary, plus commission on total sale. He 
should be given full powers to run his depart¬ 
ment. This will make the sales organisation 
efficient. The salaries of the field staff of the 
commercial department should be fixed as per 
norms laid down by the bureau of public 
enterprise. Failure on the part of Indian 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals is an example of 
this type where on account of other firms 
being in the market the sales were poor. 

Pricing 

Keeping the objective of these projects in 
the mind, returns do not seems to be the 
primary critcrian, but this does not mean that 
the undertakings may not even produce 
surplus sufficient for. their running cost, depre¬ 
ciation, wagejbill and development etc. The 
pricing should be such that atlcast a 10% 
return is there on the investment as envisaged 
by the planning commission. The concept of 
profit motive has also undergone a radical 
change in socialist countries now. Profit is no 
longer a dirty word, it is but the surplus 
created, part of which goes to government as 
taxes, part goes to the employees as bonus and 
part is ploughed back into the business. For 
a resources-hungry country, this is a must. 
Advantages 

The frame work suggested in the present 
paper will enlarge individual freedom, avoid 
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huge bureaucracies, which are impervious to 
the needs of consumers. Centralisation and 
monopoly which gives birth to inefficiency, 
complacency and arrogance towards consumers 
will no more be there. The danger of private 
empires built by bureaucrats, who enjoy power 
without accountability will be done away with. 
The link with ministry officials will virtually 
be broken. The managers will not wail for 
decisions from Delhi. 

On the other hand fear in the mind of 
managers will compel them to take quick and 
sound decisions. The incentive will force them 
to work hard. Thus top persons will be a 
guiding force for the workers. In India tech¬ 
nicians arc far better and cjuicker worker than 
the technicians of other countries. In the words 
of Shri S. S. Khera^—“The technical skills of 
the people in this country and their aptitude 
for such skills has been one of the causes of 
surprise, particularly to foreigners in India. 
’They are always surprised how quickly the 
average Indian technician or average appren¬ 
tice picks up modern technical skills.” There¬ 
fore there is no reason why we cannot produce 
better results with such good skilled man 
power. If our managers in public sector are 
vigilant and they are not retired and spent 
forces, the day is not far when the public 
sector will produce good results. 


m 

The greatest hurdle in the way is non¬ 
implementation of progressive ideas, for 
example—as far back as in 1959 it was decided 
that no secretary or joint secretary of a 
ministry should head a public undertaking but 
till Feb 1969 i, e. after nearly 10 years no less 
than eight of them were still presiding over a 
wide variety of units ranging from a bakery in 
Delhi to Bokaro steel. Similarly at 
Mr. Skachkov’s behest a cabinet committee 
headed by the Prime Minister herself was 
appointed in 1969 for taking quick decision 
and remove impediments to the efficient 
running of the public sector, but the effect is 
still not seen. Therefore what is needed is 
that progressive ideas should be given fair 
trial so that the things may improve, failing 
which people of India will have no faith in 
public sector policies. The public enterprises 
are only a few specimens of socialism. Whether 
the people will opt for further march along 
the road of socialism would depend a good 
deal on what they think about the perfor¬ 
mances of public sector enterprises. Thus in 
these plants socialism would be on trial. 

1. U. N. I. 30.3.69 @ Editorial Statesman 
13. 3.69 

2. Hindustan Times 28.6.70 , 

3. Shri S. S. Khcra “Management and 
control in public enterprise. 




TECHNIQUE OF FARM PLANNING FOR MORE PRODUCTION 


n. MAHABALESHWARIAH 


Introduction. 

In India wc are striving hard to achieve 
self-sufficiency in food production, Accord- 
ingly in the Fourth Five Year Plan the target 
has been envisaged to have 129 million tons 
of food grain production by 1974. To achieve 
this target, it is proposed to spend Rs. 2728,2 
crores in Agricultural Sector. The task of ij 
raising food production is sought through 
many ways. Accordingly, the strategy has 
been worked out to increase production at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum. The strategy of 
production lays stress on intensive agriculture 
and using the latest agricultural technology 
as a major input to achieve the self-sufficiency 
in the agricultural sector. To make use of the 
latest agricultural technology, demands the 
full use of all inputs and services such as 
improved seeds, chemical fertilizers, plant 
protection, implements and machinery, irriga¬ 
tion facilities, and agricultural credit. Institu¬ 
tional credit has expanded and has been made 
available easily to the farmers through many 
ways to secure the needed inputs and services. 
Efforts arc made since 1960-61 in Intensive 
Agricultural District Programme and also in 
Intensive Agricultural Area Programme, areas 
to provide all favourable conditions for 
increasing production. The Intensive Agricul¬ 
tural Area programmes were concerned with 
the promotion of intensive agriculture. To 
make the intensive agriculture successful by 


providing all inputs and services. Farm Plann¬ 
ing Programme was taken up to assess the 
productive worthiness of the farmers in that 
area. Based on sound Farm Plans the inputs 
like seeds, fertilizers, plant protection, 
improved implements and credit etc., were 
provided to the farmers. 

Farm Planning and Budgeting lcchni(iue is 
simple sound scientific and an indispensable tool 
to demonstrate the use of new technology and 
innovations in the Agricultural production 
process. With the help of budgeting tech¬ 
nique we can easily show how a farm income 
can be increased. Before an individual farmer 
tries new practices he needs to know how they 
would benefit him. An extension worker 
before he recommends new practices to a 
farmer should be armed with data to give 
a convincing answer to the farmer. One way 
to find out if new practices would pay on a 
given farm is to let the farmer try the practice 
and observe what happens to his income. 
But, if the wrong practice is tried, the farmer 
will lose money and lose confidence in the 
extension worker. This could be avoided by 
the study of budget of costs and returns for 
the farm with different set of practices. 

Farm Planning and Budgating. 

Farming in the present day world is not an 
easy going vocation as it appears to be from 
the outside. It is competitive and complicated. 
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farmer has to produce not only for himself 
but for the market. He has to produce more 
and more to meet his ever growing demand for 
the commodities and services that are produced 
in the non-agricultural field. It is not enough 
if he produces more but he should also know 
the technique of marketing so that tjie gets 
more money returns and he should produce 
more of the farm commodities at a cheaper 
cost. To be successful, in the present day 
farming, requires a wide range of knowledge 
of the life and growth habits of plants and 
animals and the economics of agriculture and 
the business world. Farmer has to take help 
of different applied sciences to make sound 
decisions on his farm. To help the farmer to 
arrive at a sound decision the Farm Manage¬ 
ment science comes to his rescue. Farm 
Management is concerned with the discussion 
of the many problems and procedures involved 
in organizing and operating a farm. It also 
incorporates the study of business principles in 
farming. All this aims at securing the greatest 
continuous profit and satisfaction to the farm 
family. 

Farm Management is a continuous process 
where farmer has to make decisions to carry 
on the business of farming successfully. In 
India farmer is both manager and worker in 
the field. Most of the labour and manage¬ 
ment used on farms are supplied by the farm 
family. To make sound Farm Management 
decisions the farmer haw to take help of the 
latest technical knowledge that is avilable in 
the field. It does not mean he should be a 
specialist in all branches of Agricultural 
Sciences. But he should be aware of the 
development that arc taking place in different 
branches of Agricultural Science. The in¬ 
formation of new innovations can be had from 
the extension people and different publications. 
Only thing he needs is to be alert and receptive 
to the new developments which will help him 


to become a successful manager. And this in 
turn will get him more profits and satisfaction 
from the farming occupation. 

Farm Planning. 

Farm Planning technique is used to maike 
sound decisions by the farmer. It is a proce¬ 
dure wliich helps the farmer to choose, plan 
for, and carry out the enterprises that wifi 
maximise his income and other satisfactions. 
In other words it is a process of decision 
making and helps the farmer to beocme a 
better -manager. A farm plan identifies the 
enterprises that the farmer decides are the ones 
desirable for his farm, their size and location 
the production methods to be used, and the 
production supplies and credit that will be 
needed for carrying out his plan. It is always 
based upon an estimate of probable costs and 
returns, involving consideration of marketing 
plans and prospective prices for his products. 
Farm planning often will lead the farmer 
towards the introduction of new and more 
profitable enterprises and farming practices, 
and to discard those that are less profitable. 

Farm planning helps the farmer to move 
step by step towards scientific method of 
farming in place of traditional farming. As 
the farming occupation has become compli¬ 
cated, it is difficult to remember all the acti¬ 
vities that are going on, on the farm. Hence, 
it is required that the farmer should write 
down all the activities on paper. Already the 
farmer is having a plan for his farm in his 
mind. He knows what he wants to grow, 
how much and what seed to use etc. It is 
likely that he may forget certain aspects which 
may help him to arrive at correct decisions, 
if he plans in his mind. To avoid this, it as 
desirable to plan well in advance regarding 
different aspects of farming business in writing. 

A farm plan is a scheme of action prepared 
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in advance. It is a scheme for the operation 
and organization of a farm i)usincss. The 
scheme may contemplate any change in the 
method or practice followed in the farm 
operation and/or it may mean the complete 
reorganisation of the farm business. 

Budgeting. 

Budgeting is used to assess the plan pre¬ 
pared in advance with regard to the probable 
costs and returns of the contemplated enter¬ 
prises or changes in enterprises that are 
included in the plan. Budgeting is nothing but 
the process of estimating the plan. It is pre¬ 
pared to campare the cost and returns resul¬ 
ting from the adopting of a new method or 
the use of new equipment of farm structures 
etc. It may also be prepared to determine 
the probable expenses and income resulting 
from a complete change in enterprise and a 
complete reallocation of farm resources. 
Budgeting is used to evaluate a plan and it 
helps the farmer to adopt those enterprises 
and farming practices which would give him 
the highest net returns on his investments. 

Types of Budgeting. 

1) Partial Budgeting : It refers to an 
advance estimate of cost and returns of an 
enterprise or part of business or any one pro¬ 
gramme, For example an advance estimate 
may be made only for wheat, or jowar or 
poultry, without taking into consideration 
other enterprises, or an estimate may be made 
only for fertilizer application programme 
for all crops on the farm. 

2) Complete Budgeting : The complete 
budgeting always makes an advance estimate 
of costs and returns for the whole farm includ¬ 
ing the estimates for reorganization of the 
farm and any other changes including those in 


the farm plan. It takes into consideration the 
whole farming business. 

To summarize, the two stages of farm 
planning and budgeting are so interlinked that 
they have become inseparable. A budget is 
used to evaluate a plan, and a plan is the basis 
of budget. We can prepare a plan without a 
budget, but we can not have a budget without 
a plan. Because of this planning and budget¬ 
ing always go hand in hand. 

Steps In Farm Planning 

The procedure for preparing the Farm 
plan should be simple and easily understand¬ 
able. The steps tin preparing Farm plan as 
outlined below is simple and can be 
understood by farmers, extension^ workers 
and students without much difficulty. The 
success of any plan depends on the systematic 
procedure that has been \ followed. A good 
beginning will always end in good success. At 
the end it becomes easy to evaluate the extent 
of success achieved in implementing the plan 
also. 

(1) Find out the present position of the 
following: 

(a) Resource position or Inventory : 

Detail information on the following should 
be collected. 

Land : Number of acres of dry and irrigated 
land. Type of soil, topography, drainage 
facilities, bunding ; type of bunds etc.,. 

Labour ; Availability of family labour, per¬ 
manent labour. Number of days the labour 
is available in a year. Type of labour, skilled 
and unskilled. Availability of bullock labour 
in terms number of days available. 

Capital ; How much capital in on band. 
How much he can arrange to get in from 
different agencies. 

Buildings and othar structural: Types and 
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Ituknber o'f buildings thM the fanner has got 
and used in farming business. Buildings like 
bullock shed, pump house, store house etc., 
should be recorded. Wells used for irrigation, 
type of irrigation followed may be recorded. 

Equipment : What are the difierent equip¬ 
ments that the farmer has got and how many 
days they are used in a year. List of all epuip- 
mcnts to be made. 

Livestock : What are the different types of 
livestock that the farmer is possessing and 
their contribution to farming business. 

(b) Different crops grown : 

What arc the different crops raised on the 
farm to be recorded. The method of culti¬ 
vation, type of seed used, fertilizer applied, 
plant protection measure used and any ottier 
practices followed may be recorded in 
detail. The cropping patterns, rotations 
mixtures followed may be recorded. This 
helps later in identifying the weaknesses of 
the present farming when we compare with 
the package practices. 

(c) Extent of Resources used : 

In this step we should note the amount of 
land, labour, and capital used for different 
enterprises. This will help us to know the 
unnecessary spending of resources on one crop 
or enterprise when we compare with standard 
norms later. 

(d) Level of production ; 

Under this head what is the yield of main 
product and byproduct may be noted. 

(e) Costs and Returns : 

How much has been spent for raising each 
crop or enterprise and how much he has 
received in return for each enterprise has to 
be collected in detail, as far as possible. 

(2) Identify the weaknesses in the present 
plan : 

The weaknesses that are observed can be 
broadly classed under two heads. They arc 
as follows : 

5, 


(a) Structural Weakness. 

(b) Operational weakness. 

(a) Structural weaknesses : 

This is mainly related to the structure of 
the farm. By improving the structural weak¬ 
ness, the structure of the farm is changed. For 
example. Bunding, digging the drains, sinking 
of well, fencing or it may be construction of 
a small building which may add to the 
efficiency of farming business. 

(b) Operational weaknesses : 

This relates to improving the day to day 
operation of the farm. For example, intro¬ 
duction of new variety or fertilizer applica¬ 
tion or using of plant protection chemicals ot 
better cultural practices. By introducing 
operational changes it helps the farmer to get 
better returns from that particular enterprise 
or enterprises. Here it is not concerned with 
the introduction of any major changes which 
may affect the structure of the farm. 

(3) Prepare the enterprise budgets or the 
package of practices ; 

Farm Management science embraces all 
the applied sciences. 11 takes help of all the 
sciences to make better decisions on the farm. 
Farm Manager has to take help of all new 
innovations and prepare a comprehensive list 
of practices for each enterprise that is 
capable of giving good returns. 'Phis is often 
called a package of practices or enterprise 
budgets. The enterprise budgets should be 
prepared well in advance and kept ready 
before preparing the plan proper. The enter¬ 
prise budgets can be prepared with the help 
of extension leaflets, publications and publica¬ 
tions from research stations. In preparing 
the enterprise budgets experiences of the 
progressive farmers, and experieiices of the 
farmer for whom plan is going to be prepared 
should be taken into consideration. Once 
these enterprise budgets arc ready it becomes 
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easy to identify the weaknesses of the present 
farming practices. 

(4) Prepare an alternative plan : 

With the help of the enterprise budgets 
which are up-to-date and give the latest deve¬ 
lopment in the field, it becomes easy to 
identify the weaknesses. Based on this an 
alternative plan should be prepared. In 
the first instance, the cropping pattern 
shonld not be changed. Keeping the 
same cropping pattern and by introducing only 
new varieties, fertilizers, and plant protection 
measures etc., the plan should be prepared. 
Always we should work out more than one 
alternative plan. In the second stage, the 
alternative plan may be prepared by changing 
the present cropping pattern and by introdu¬ 
cing new changes in the farm. Always one 
should keep in view long range benefits while 
preparing alternative plans. 

In the process of preparing alternative plans 
one should consider and keep in mind the 
characteristics of good Farm planning. 

(5) Consider wants and preferences of the 
farmer : 

Before preparing new plan for the farmer, 
we must take into consideration his family 
needs and his preferences. We should not 
suggest an enterprise that may go against his 
social custom and practices. 

(6) Compare the present plan with alternate 
plans and find out the net economic gain : 

After preparing an alternative plan, we 
must work out the expected net economic gain 
in terms of rupees. This will be useful to 
convince the farmer the benefit of planning 
and planned production. 

(7) Implement the plan . 

The real task of the planning lies in its 
implementation. A plan may be good on 
paper and if it is not implemented the efforts 
of preparing the plan will go waste. 


(8) Evaluate the plan and see to what ektent 
the plan has been successful: 

After the plan has been put into effect, 
evaluation of the plan at the end of the year 
has to be made to assess the success or failure 
of the plan. This will help us to make better 
plans for the next year. 

(9) Reformulate the plan in the light of 
the experience gained : 

Based on the experiences gained the plans 
have to be modified and prepared afresh for the 
coming year. 

(10) Thus planning is a continuous 
process : 

The technology is changing, new innova¬ 
tions are coming in the field. Farmer has to 
make necessary changes to get good returns 
from his farming business. To be successful 
he has to keep abreast of changes and make 
and improve his plans so as to suit his farm 
and ultimately with the aim of getting better 
economic returns. 

Banafits of Farm Planning and Budeting. 

Farm Planning which is prepared in 
advance helps the farmer to derive many 
advantages. 

1. Helps to determine changes or adjustments 
which are needed well in advance. 

2. Helps the farmer to identify the structural 
and operational weaknesses. 

3. Helps to adjust his income in such way so 
as to get it regularly. 

4. Helps to arrange and obtain required 
credit well in advance. 

5. Helps to use the labour force productively 
and judiciously. 

6. Helps to use the machinery and imple>- 
ments fully. 

7. Helps to plan for marketing well in 
advance. 

8. Helps to compare different sets of budgets 
and plans. 

9. Helps to reduce production risks. 
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10. Helps to receive help from extension and 
technical workers easily. 

11. Helps to evaluate the total farm economic 
conditions. 

Conslusions 

Planning is prethinking. In the process of 
planning we are using the scarce resources to 
the best advantage of the farming family. The 
planning will result in making use of the 
'resources in a rational way and this will result 
in many changes on the farm and in farming 
enterprises. The probable changes that may 
occur in planning may be summed up as 
follows : The proportion of area under 
different crops may change and it will result 
in the introduction of new varieties of crops 
new rotations and new mixtures, etc.,. It may 
also result in the more intensity of cropping 
and change in the cultural practices. Planning 
will result in structural changes like bunding, 
drainage programme etc., on the farm. It 
also helps in the profitable use of scarce 


resources, adoption of technical improvements 
on the farm. Over and above, planning and 
planned production will result in improving 
the farmers’ ability in planning, decision mak¬ 
ing and executing the plan. Ultimately, it 

will result in the attitudinal change of the 
farming family. 
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TANZANIA AND CHINA 

SUNIL KUMAR SAHU 


Tanzani*, although in area and population 
the largest of the East African territories, was 
for a long time politically most backward of 
them. Thus when she became independent in 
December ]96l after 40 years of British 
administration, she was heavily dependent upon 
the former colonial power and the western 
world in general. For example at the time of 
independence 80% of her total trade was with 
the sterling area, the EEC and the United 
States ; 85% of her development revenue 
came from British loans and grants and only 
one quarter of the senior and the middle grade 
posts in the civil service were held by the 
natives. However, China did not figure till 
1964. Though China had initiated an in ten* 
sivc economic aid programme in the two 
Indian ocean islands of Zanzibar and Pembe 
even before 1964. Immediately after the inde¬ 
pendence ceremonies, Julius Nycrere, the then 
P. M., addressed the U, N. iGeneral Assembly. 
His speech there on 14 December 1961 out¬ 
lined the basic foreign policy attitudes of 
Tanganyika, which have remained unchanged 
throughout the constitutional and other deve¬ 
lopments of Tanganyika and Tanzania. Nycrere 
in his speech laid down the four basic tenets 
of foreign policy : 

1. To establish world peace. Hence to 
support, and to seek to strengthen, the 
United Nations in its search for peace and 
justice. 

2. Basic and continued opposition to colo¬ 
nialism anywhere on the continent or in 
any other part of the world. 

3. Attainment of African unity which 
depends on the complete freedom of the 
continent; and 


4. To keep Tanganyika out of the automatic 
conflicts of the world. 

These points were again emphasized by 
President Nycrere in his address to the TANU 
National Conference on 16th October 1967. 
He categorically laid down the attitudes and 
policies of Tanzania towards international 
problems and the foreign policy of the nation. 
The fundamental principles of Tanzanian 
foreign policy as laid down by him are the 
following : 

(1) To follow a non-alignment in the 
ideological and power quarrels of the 
world ; 

(2) non-commitment to the great power 
alliance 

(3) to support, and to seek to strengthen 
the United Nations in its search for 
peace and justice, 

(4) to maintain the belief in African unity 
as a vital objective for Tanzania and the ^ 
whole continent, and 

(5) to continue to support the movement for 
African liberation and freedom from 
racist oppression. 

When we look at China we find that China’s 
contact with Africa in general is now about a 
decade and half old. In 1956 Egypt established 
diplomatic relations with China. Since then 
the Chinese have come a long way in winning 
friends and influencing people in Africa. By 
now China has established diplomatic relations 
with nearly 20 African states and when we lodk 
at the policy objective of China in Africa we 
find that China has got mainly the following 
major interests in Africa. 

(1) To propagate Marxist-Leninist ideok^ ; 
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(Z) to raise the slogan of anti>iinperialism. The 
Chinese have always professed complete 
support to anti-imperialist struggles in 
Africa. For example: China strongly 
supported Egypt during the Suer crisis. 

(3) to discredit the Soviet Union in African 
eyes. Foreign aid, which the African 
states value considerably, makes the com¬ 
petition with Russians a tough affair. For 
example during the period 1954-65 aid 
given by Russia, USA and China is like 
this: 

U.S.A. 2,807.0 million dollars 

Russia — 1,556.4 million dollars 

Eastern 

Europe — 237.2 million dollars 

China — 312.0 million dollars 

(4) China’s aim is to establish its credentials 
as the only lawful government of China as 
against the Formosan Government. This 
policy is paying dividends. In 1965, there 
was a tic in the U.N, General Assembly 
over the admission of Communist China. 
Again as late as November 1970 when 
Algeria tabled a resolution on behalf of IB 
countries friendly to China calling on the 
UN General Assembly for admission of 
Communist China, 49 nations voted in 
favour of the resolution. (Tanzania and 
Zambia also voted in favour of it.) How¬ 
ever, she failed to obtain 2/3 majority and 
was not admitted to the U.N. 

After the establishment of diplomatic 
relations with Egypt in 1956, in March 1958 
the Chinese Commission for cultural Relations 
with foreign countries was founded. The 
Commission organised a cultural and friendship 
delegation. This delegation visited Tanganyika, 
Uganda, Sudan and the U.A.R. In April 
1960, the Chincse-African People’s Frienship 
Association was set up to support the anti¬ 
imperialist and anti-colonialist struggle in 
Africa, to promote friendly Chinese-African 


relations and to further cultural and economic, 
relations. Finally there is the Chinese Commti'- 
ttee of the Afro-Asian People's Solidarity 
Organisation to keep up China’s interests In : 
Africa. Through these organizations and on a 
governmental level, regular exchanges and 
visits to Africa have been organized in the last . 
decade. The first visit to Peking by an 
African Head of State took place in September 
1960. This was the visit of President Sakou 
Toure of Guinea who was given a warm wel-^ 
come and on his visit to Conakry he described 
himself as overwhelmed. 

By 1961, broadcasts to Africa from radio 
Peking had begun and amounted to 
50 hours a week. At first they were only in 
English, but gradually the range was extended 
to include French, Portuguese, Swahili, Hansa 
and other vernaculars. By 1968, the propa- j 
ganda transmission to Africa totalled almost 
250 hours a week and Peking could be 
received clearly throughout the continent. \ 
Rtissia and West were hard put to it to com¬ 
pete. 

In the wake of 1964 China specially 
attempted to develop contacts and communi¬ 
cations with Zanzibar, which had got indepen¬ 
dence in 1963. In April 1964 the Chinese 
Ambassador presented his credentials there. 

At the independence celebration in December 

1963 the Chinese Ambassador to Tanganayika 
represented his country. In 1964, a govern¬ 
ment delegation led by the Minister of 
Education attended the May Day celebrations. 

From Zanzibar a regular stream of visitors 
was welcomed in Peking even before the 
country became independent. In December 

1964 a hydro-geological survey group went to 
Zanzibar. By 1964 Zanzibar had also esta¬ 
blished close relations with the communist 
world and with East Germany in particular. 

Before the union of Tanganayika and 
Zanzibar there were not much of trade rcia- I 
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tions of Tanganayika with China except for 
the exchange of cultural delegations. However, 
there was a trend in the foreign policy of 
Tanganyika to drift away from the complete 
reliance upon the West and to look forward 
for some economic aid to the communist 
countries ; though not from China. Thus in 
1963 Tanganyike began trying to attract aid 
from communist countries so as to offset the 
extreme dependence on Western aid. The 
Minister of Finance visited Poland, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and Yugoslavia, although at this stage 
he was able to sign an agreement only with 
Yugoslavia. 

Then came the union of Zanzibar with 
Tanganyika in April 1964 and it became 
Tanzania. Till this time Israel was the main 
model for development but now China began 
to replace Israel. By 1965, it was clear that the 
Chinese intended to concentrate their biggest 
aid efforts on Tanzania. They had in Dar-es- 
Salaam an Ambassador, one of their most 
adorit diplomats—HoYing. He was quick to 
gresp opportunities for goodwill gestures. And 
early in 1964 China extended a /^5,000 cheque 
to help the victims of floods. When the 
Tanzanian ministers toured the rural areas. 
Ho Ying would often accompany them, and 
hand out money for clinics and schools. It was 
somewhat unorthodox for an ambassador but 
highly effective. A regular visitor to Dar-es- 
Salaam was Kao Liang, ostensibly a correspon¬ 
dent for the New China News Agency but 
generally regarded as far more than that. Some 
years earlier he was ordered out of India. 
According to a defector from the Chinese 
embassy in Burundi, Kao Liang was “one of 
the principal agents for subversion in East 
Africa.’* 

In June 1965, Prime Minister Chou-£n-Lai 
visited Tanzania. On this occasion Tanzania 
welcomed support from all people in the flght 
against colonialism and neo-colonialism, be¬ 


cause it was not fight against any people, but 
against an evil doctrine. The same year China 
gave Nycrerc an interest free loan of (l6 
million pounds) ,(^16,000,000. Later Tanzania 
broke off diplomatic relation with Britain over 
the situation in Rhodesia. In 1966, there was 
a further loan of ^2,000,000 to help finance 
projects which the British had been committed 
to, until the diplomatic break. A I,(^2,500,000 
^Friendship Textile Mill” was built in Dar-es- 
Salaam. This textile mill which has recently 
been inaugurated is the largest in the country 
and one of the highlights of Chinese efforts in 
Tanzania. At the end of 1966 a 100-kilowatt 
radio transmitter went into operation. The 
Tanzanians and Chinese set up a joint shipping 
line. Mortars and machines guns were supp¬ 
lied for the Tanzanian army and there were 
handsome gifts of farming equipment. The 
number of Chinese in Tanzania rose noticeably. 
Further Chinese trade with Tanzania doubled 
during 1965-66, Economic aid were also 
given by China to build a farm implements 
factocy, a brick works, water conservancy 
projects and for expcrirocntal agricultural 
farms. 

There is a sizeable Chinese community 
residing in Zanzibar. They are engaged in 
various Chinese eaonomic aid projects which 
cover a wide range. In addition now there 
are about 8,000 Chinese, including technicians 
and military advisers, attached to the Consulate 
at Dar-ss-Salaam, Apart from the loan for 
the Tanzan Railway, the Chinese are known 
to have offered S60 million in economic aid 
since the country attained independence. The 
Chinese have supplied six patrol boats to the 
Tanzanian navy and are training Tanzanians 
in their navy, army and air force. But whenever 
Julius Nyerere has been questioned he has 
dismissed the possibility of Chinese interference 
in his country’s affairs. Even as early as 1965 
when the British and America warned Nyerere 
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that his Chinese relationships were dangerous, 
he replied : *'We shall not allow our friends 
toobooseour enemies for us.” Even during 
his recent visit to India he denied categori¬ 
cally that Tanzania was coming under Chinese 
influence. He said *‘we established normal 
relations with China. How could tiny Tanzania 
pretend that China did not exist ? We began 
trading and discussed development projects.” 

Chinese Foreign Aid : 

Chinese foreign aid efforts have been very 
modest compared to other foreign aid donors 
like USA and USSR. According to a Western 
estimate, China’s total foreign aid commit¬ 
ments in li’69 were between $55 and $60 
millions as against $1,75 billion taken on by 
USA and $1 billion by USSR and East 
Europe. Even before the cultural revolution 
the Chinese aid commitments to non-commu¬ 
nist countries were vary modest—they were 
$59 million in 1965, as against $653 million in 
1966. China's total aid commitmeuts to less- 
developed non-communist countries of Asia 
and Africa during 1956-65 totalled $845.5 
million, whereas Russian aid commitment was 
$5 billian. Out of this total aid $353.9 million 
went to Africa. However, there is a wide gap 
between Chinese aid pledges and actual aid 
disbursements. Actually only $200 million 
were given to different African states during 
this period (1956-65). This amount represents 
a little over 10% of Soviet aid expenditure 
during the same period. 

But what has aroused more curiosity rather 
suspicion in the minds of not only Europeans 
but every one, is the much talked about 
Tanzam railway. This is China’s largest 
overseas project. With the signing of the two 
tripartite agreements between China, Tanzania 
and Zambia (one in Lusaka on 15 November 
1969, and the other, in Peking on 12 July 1970) 
China has finally committed itself to the 
Tanzam railway prcocct. Thu will connect 


the Zambian copper belt with the Tanzaniaii.. 
capital and port city of Dar-es-Salaam. ThU 
will cost £ 170 million. 

The work on the railway was divided into 
three stages: preliminary survey, detailed 
survey and construction, The construction 
work has started since October 1970 and it is 
expected the railway will be complete by 1975. 

Under an agreement signed in July 1970, 
China is to finance the railway project with a 
long-term, interest-free loan of £ 170 million. 
This loan is to be equally shared between 
Tanzania and Zambia, with repayments begin¬ 
ning in 1983 and spanning a 30-year period. 

The local cost factor of the railway i| 
approximately 52y 'u and this is to be met by 
the governments of Tanzania and Zambia 
through the import of Chinese goods under a 
commodity credit agreement. This commodihy 
agreement allovrs Tanzania and Zambia to 
meet the local costs of the project through the 
sale of Chinese goods which do not have to be 
paid for until 1983 at the earliest. 

Since the Chinese ate unwilling to spend 
more foreign exchange than absolutely nece¬ 
ssary on the project, they have made Tanzania 
and Zambia agree to a barter arrangement for 
meeting local costs. Under this arrangement 
each year during the period of construction 
both countries will purchase the estimated 
equivalent of local railway construction costs 
in Chinese consumer goods which will be sold 
to the public through the State Trading Corpo¬ 
ration of each country. The money derived 
from the sale will be applied to local railway 
costs while the purchase price will be debited 
to the railway loan account in China. This 
system has been put into operation towards 
the end of last year. 

Already, 4,700 Chinese experts, working 
alongside some 7,000 local labours, have begun 
clearance and preparatory engineering work. 
Over 125 miles of track, including bridges and 
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embankments, have been prepared for rail¬ 
laying. 

It is interesting to note that earlier an offer 
was made to the Western nations (including 
Britain and Canada) and the World Bank to 
build the line but they refused on feasibility 
ground; It was on 5th September 1967 that 
China for the first time formally offered to 
build the railway. And the initial agreement 
between the three countries was signed in 
Peking on that date. 

Gains for Tanzania and Zambia 

Both Tanzania and Zambia are to derive 
considerable benefit from the railway. The 
capacity of the line is estimated to be 1.75 
million tons a year in each direction, which is 
believed to be more than sufllcicnt to meet 
Zambia’s transportation need for some time 
to come. It will not only be sufficient to take 
Zambia’s copper to the sea coast but also 
leave plenty of spare capacity for Tanzania’s 
planned universal and agricultural develop¬ 
ments in the Southern highlands. The Tanzam 
railway, together with the U. S. aided Tanzam 
all weather road (which is to be completed 
thb year only), and Italian built oil pipeline 
(which is already in operation), will also 
change their transportation routes of land¬ 
locked Zambia and end its dependence on the 
railway system of some of its hostile neigh¬ 
bours like Rhodesia, South .Africa, and the 
Portuguese territories of Angola and 
Mozambique. On the political plane, the 
railway will help in bringing Zambia and 
Tanzania closer within the East African 
community. 

The leaders of People’s China clearly 
r^ard the Tanzam realway as a great show 
of strength, capable of earning in Black Africa 
even more prestige than the Aswan Dam has 
brought to the Soviet Union among the Arab 
countries. The Tanzam railway and other 
associated aid projects in Tanzania and Zambia 


are calculated Chinese steps to get a majof 
foothold in “black ruled’’ Africa, 

Now the question arises—What is China’s 
interest in Africa in general and Tanzania in 
particular ? Chinese interest is both economic 
and political. Economically China is Ukely to 
become one of the major trading partners of 
Tanzania and mineral-rich Zambia. Though 
there had been trade relations between Peking 
and Dar-es-Salaam but till recently (1967) her 
trade with Zambia was insignificant. Kaunda 
was quite suspicious of China. Under the 
new agreement of Tanzam rail vay, the trade 
pattern has changed and it is making Chinese 
consumer goods popular in this region. Add 
to it, the completion of the railw-ay would 
afford Chinese access to the Zambian copper 
resources, which are abundant. Zambia is 
the world’s third largest copper producer after 
USA and USSR. It produces about 15% of 
the total world output. Completion of the 
railway would facilitate more Zambian copper 
being shipped from Dar-es-Salaam to the 
Chinese ports. The ultimate Chinese aim 
seems to be to deprive the West of the copper 
mining concessions in Zambia and ensure for 

itself a regular supply source of this Strategic 
material. 

The long-term political interest of China in 
Africa seems to be more important than the 
economic interest. Slowly but steadily China 
is trying to regain its influence in Africa which 
it had lost in mid-sixties. China seems to have 
learnt from her past experiences and there is 
clear indication of moderation and sophistica¬ 
tion in her foreign policy. The statements 
made by Chou En-lai at Mogadishu in 1964 
that Africa was “ripe for revolution”, did 
make China a little unpopular in the middle 
of 60s and she herself realised that Africa was 
not yet ripe for revolutions, at lease the type of 
revolution China intended to ‘export* (through 
subvertive activities). In the last couple of 
years China has been more cautious in dealing 
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•i^th African states. In the recent times she 
has never missed a single opportunity to aid 
the regimes whenever they happen to be in 
deep waters. During Portuguese invasion of 
President Sevon Toure’s Guinea in November 
last, Peking lost no time in announcing to put 
$10 million at the disposal of the Guinean 
Government. 

The Tanzam Railway is the first and fore¬ 
most manifestation of the new policy line of 
China. The successful completion of this 
project will help restore confidence in the 
boiiafides of the Chinese. And once the confi¬ 
dence is regained it may not be difficult to 
achieve other political aims in future. 

It is reported that Tanzania has long 
received arras from China. A Chinese military 
mission is known to be helping the Tanzanias 
in training their Army. A portion of the arms 
supplied to Tanzania is being smuggled 
through the border of the Portuguese colonies 
of Mozambique and Angola for use by 
FREI.IMO (Mozambique Liberation Front) 
and other insurgent organisations. It is also 
reported that the Chinese are assisting I'anzania 
in building a naval base at Kigamboni in Dar- 
cs-Salaam and have supplied six. gunboats. 
Tanzania has had no navy of its own so far. 
There arc aho reports that China has offered 
to build an air base in Tanzania. China is 
to deliver two squadrons of MIG-17 fighter 
planes to Tanzania. The planes would seive 
her air force and be flov n by pilots trained in 
the Canadian Air Force. These pilots arc 
expected soon to go to China for further train¬ 
ing. 

However, Tanzania’s increasing reliance on 
Peking is a natural outgrowth of President 
Nyercre’s dedication to the termination of 
white rule in Southern Africa, for which the 
Chinese have extended strong support. China 
also knows it well that both Presidents 
Nyerere and Kaunda are staunch nationalists 


m 

and are not ready to purchase China’s friend^ 
ship at the expense of national interests. Hence 
we find cautious steps on the part of the 
Chinese. Even the Chinese workers engaged 
on the rail-road construction have ' been given 
instruction to keep away from the political 
propaganda ; and Chairman Mao himself is 
reported to have assured President Nyerere 
that “any hint of subversion reported to him 
would be immediately dealt with.” 

Now there is a fear among the Western 
nations of the Chinese presence in Africa and 
particularly in East Africa. According to the 
French sources the Chinese instructors have so 
far trained more than 2,000 young Africans in 
how to make bombs and organise strike and 
demonstrations at camps in Zambia and Congo 
(B). An article “China and the Third World” 
in Le Monde points out the growing Chinese 
interest in Africa. It added that Tanzania 
and Zambia alone received 50% of the foreign 
aid extended by Peking. In Tanzania Chinese 
aid was also being utilized for modernising 
agriculture and in constructing hospital, 
stadium and water installations. In Zambia, 
the Chinese have offered to construct a road 
between Lusaka and Mankoya and have pro¬ 
vided .several radio transmitters. We find a 
similar kind of reaction in the American and 
British press. One thing is clear that Chinese 
economic aid to Tanzania and Zambia has 
been over emphasized in the Western press. 
If we compare the aid given by the Western 
nations to Tanzania and the aid given by 
China to Tanzania, we find that except for the 
economic aid for (he construction of Tanzam 
railway Chinese economic aid is very small. 

Apart from the economic aid given in the past 
by U. K., Canada, Israel and U. S., in January 
Canada announced a $ 4 million pro¬ 
gramme of technical and economic assistance 
to Tanzania. This will be an interest free 
loan. On Feb. 8, this year, a 7 million shilling 
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loan agreement between Tanzania and U. S, 
was signed. An agreemet.t has also been signed 
in December last between Tanzania and an 
Italian state owned oil firm fur a thorough 
study of oil in the country. 

In December 1970, a financial assistance of 
about 30 million shillings was also given by 
Sweden and the World Bank for an electric power 
project to be undertaken in Tanzania. This 
project is designed to meet the rapidly growing 
demand for power through to 1980 in Tanzania’s 
coastal region. 

In Zanzibar last year a Technical College 
was built with U. S. aid housing some 200 
students. 

James Johnson, a British M. P., who led a 
parliamentary delegation in February 1970 to 
Zanzibar, raported from there that amid 
Chinese technical aid, East Germans arc the 
most active and the biggest of the foreign 
missions on the island, and would appear to 
have no contact with the Chinese. Though of 
course, by now Chinese have replaced East 
Germans. 

liven now Tanzanian economic dependence 
on Britain is considerable. Tanzania when 


she broke off diplomatic relations with Britain 
over Rhodesian issue was brought to her heels 
within two years time—^for her economic 
dependence on Britain and resumed her 
relationship with Britain. Thus Tanzania 
economically speaking, is still heavily depen¬ 
dent on Western nations and she cannot afford 
to antagonise the West completely though at 
the same time she will like to continue with 
China. This has been quite possible under 
the able and dynamic leadership of Nycrere. 
In the context of tropical Africa, where condi¬ 
tions for outright revolution hardly exist, there 
is no potential threat of Chinese presence in 
Tanzania. And add to it China also has been 
quite modest in her foreign policy because she 
does not intend to lose a great friend in Africa. 

Finally, the reasons for the “dispropor¬ 
tionate” investment of China in Tanzania and 
Zambia are two ; 

(1) It permits additional access and influ¬ 
ence among the various African liberation 
movements which have their headquarters in 
these two countries. 

(2) It lends legitimacy to Peking’s claim 
of being the real China, a self-sufficient great 
power. 




IN SACRED MEMORY 

SITA DEVI 

(25) 


Soon after this, a few others came in to join 
tlie evening’s gathering. While on the subject 
of the boy’s education he remarked, “I enjoy 
the Fifth class—I like them very much.” Those 
who were students of the fifth class there, in 
1918, would undoubtedly be very pleased 
reading this. I had noticed myself that the 
older boys were obviously ill at ease with lady- 
teachers. When I said this, he smiled and 
answered, “1 want very much to break this 
barrier between the feminine and the masculine 
world—but I have not been successful, so far”. 

An unmarried young woman had wished 
to be a teacher in the Ashram. The poet had 
almost agreed to her coming. All on a sudden 
we heard that she had got married. 
Rabindranath laughed and said, ”No, this 
won’t do. Someone decides to get married 
and my work suffers the consequences. I 
wouldn’t mind if she were a widow.” Now 
Santoshbabu gave us a vivid account of his 
experiences with his American lady-professors. 
The poet joked about the girl-students and 
lady-teachers of Santiniketan and their quarrels 
that led to complete non-cooperation. I do 
not really know when this had happened, but 
he always laughed when the incident was 
mentioned. 

Mosquitoes held their sway over 
Santiniketan. We noticed a bottle of oil— 
called Mosquitol—placed near the poet in the 
evenings. He would pour a little bit on his 
palm, every now and then, and rub it on his 
feet. It had the faint fragrance of lemon- 
blossoms. He would look at us and say, 
“Don’t think me a rheumatic old man rubbing 
oil on my joints. This is my defence against 


mosquitoes. They are a polite crowd over 
here, always at my feet—so this is my only 
way out.” 

The journal ^Sreyashi’ was still continuing. 
I had written an article for it called ‘the fifth 
act of the play’. Listing several examples 
gathered from some English and American 
journals, , I had tried to prove that physicaf 
ability remained in the human body upto quite 
an old age. Rekha and Nutu, the two young 
sisters of Santoshbabu, were the distributors for 
our journal and ‘Sreyashi’ would reach 
Rabindranath the moment it was ready for our 
readers. This time I found out that he read 
through the entire journal by the evening after 
its publication. When Hemlata Devi asked 
him what he thought of the latest issue, 
Rabindranath began to give a detailed 
commentary on each piece of writing there. 
He said, “I liked Sita’s the best. It has given 
me such encouragement. I can count upon 
many more working days for myself. Haven’t 
you given ninety years as the time-limit ?” 
And afterwards he joked about it for several 
days, whenever we met. A couple of days 
later I went to him once more with father and 
my sister, and he mentioned the article again. 
“Why have you given so few names of the 
local elders ?” he asked. My sister said, “It is 
rather difficult to know the exact ages of our 
countrymen.” Showing mock alarm Rabindra¬ 
nath said, “But surely I am not hiding my age 1 
I shall give you the exact year and month and 
you can calculate. Aren’t you serializing 
your essay ?” An approaching storm sent us 
home earlier than usual. 

The Ashram had experienced a medium- 
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sized storm a fewdays earlier. Some of us had 
gone for a walk in the meadows during it. 
Although we tried to return home soon, but 
the storm overpowered us. And what a lot 
of dust ! We could hardly keep our eyes open, 

while the gusty wind made both walking and 
resting impossible. 

We would have faced real danger, if we 
had taken some of the children with us. We 
were almost pushed back home by the storm’s 
velocity. Midway we were greeted by a heavy 
downpour. When we carnc near Dehali we 
spotted Rabindranath and Andrews-Saheb 
sitting together on the upstairs verandah. 
Noticing our drenched and bedraggled group 
Rabindranath started to say something repro¬ 
achfully but we fled helter skelter, without 
waiting for a scolding. The next day when I 
met him he said, “yesterday I mistook you for 
my daughter-in-law and gave you a good 
scolding.” In such a storm there could b* 
several such cases of mistaken identity. The 
storm broke the bolts from two of our doors 
while lightning struck the thatched-roof of 
Haricharan babu’s tiny cottage and set it on fire. 
The prompt diligence of the school-boys soon 
put out the fire but we heard that a little girl 
had suffered a burnt arm and was stunned into 
unconsciousness. From then onwards we felt 
rather nervous cverytime a storm broke. 

One evening we were sitting with him when 
a groxip of girls went gigling and chattering down 
the road. Rabindranath said, “Now, I want 
you to solve this mystery for me. How can 
you talk continuously to people you see all 
hours of the day ? Conversations never seem 
to stop between girls. Among us, all is silence 
after a political discussion.” I answered, 
“Girls love talking about any trivial matter 
but boys refuse to join in any conversation 
that is not deadly serious.” The poet said, 
“But conversation needs to be trivial. It* 
soothes my nerves. That is the difference 
between a little girl and a little boy. Abhi 


used to stand behind me and prattle away 
like that, all day,” “Like the Kabuliwalah’s 
Mini ?” I asked. The poet answered, “My 
Bela was exactly that sort. Those are her 
words that Mini spoke.” 

Sri Gurusaday Datta came to visit the 
Ashram with bis wife around the end of July. 
We were gathered around the p>oct on his 
terrace for our usual evening session when 
Santoshbabu came to announce the guests’ 
desire to hear him sing. “How can I sing when 
1 am no more able to ?” said Rabindranath. 
But no one took any notice of his protests 
about these matters. Santoshbabu went to 
fetch the guests and the servant rushed out to 
bring some chairs for them. When he placed 
a chair behind Rabindranath, he said “Why 
do you push it towards me I am not an out 
caste as yet.” When we attempted to leave, 
he said “Please don’t leave me alone just 
because you are scared of the magistrate.” 
He began to talk to us about his boyhood and 
how well he sang in those days. He also 
complained about the present condition of his 
voice. I told him about my first encounter 
with him in Allahabad and the first time I had 
heard him sing. He laughed aloud, “Oh, yes ! 
you crawled out of the house, didn’t you ?” 

The guests were coming up the stairs. The 
poet said to us, “Don’t run away. Wait here 
while I entertain them.” Some others came 
in with Mr. and Mrs. Datta. Apart from some 
Ashramites, a nephew of Sri Bhupendranath 
Basu had come with his wife. Some songs 
were sung but the poet’s voice was really in a 
bad state that evening. After some conversa¬ 
tion the guests left the terrace. We also got 
up to leave, as it was getting rather late. 
When I touched his feet he tapped me gently 
on my shoulder saying “So you are going ? 
All right, you run>away types—I won't be 
friendly with you anymore,” 1 knew he had 
not forgotten our coming trip to Calcutta, 
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We came away to the city early in August. 
Before leaving we went to visit all our friends 
and„to return the books we had borrowed from 
the library. This' took all day. Kshitimohan 
Babu’s eldest daughter was getting married 
and Thandi was busy with the preparations. 
Chatting with her for some time we returned 
home, after bidding good-bye to the other 
professors' wives. A little later we went to 
visit Pratima Devi. She was having her lunch, 
with her pet dogs sitting all around her. They 
were treated like children ahd enjoyed many 
privileges. We sat down to chat with her. 
The school boys used to be invited, by turns, 
for a meal with Gurudev. The Fifth Group was 
invited that day and they had come to her with 
a list of names of those who had accepted the 
invitation. The ones who had refused were 
Brahmins. 

Rabindranath came in when the boys had 
gone. He discussed the preparations with his 
daughter-in-law and then turned to us. “Are 
you definitely leaving today ?” he asked. I 
had to say, “yes”; the poet said, “Couldn’t you 
wait till the feast was over ? It is more 
worthwhile watching them eat rather than 
study. Some of them have warned us about 
their capacity to tuck in food. It is terrifying. 
Of course, I won’t let them eat as much—it 
won’t do, if they had to go straight to the 
hospital after a meal.” 

After chatting wi*.h Pratima Devi, we went 
upstairs to touch the poet’s feet. He was 
reading a journal, lying on a make-shift bed on 
the floor. He welcomed us in saying, “Do 
come id.” As we bowed down to touch his 
feet he asked, “you are going for a fortnight 
aren’t you“I really don’t know”, I 
answered. The poet said, ‘‘But I have heard 
this from Andrews-sahib—he had gone to meet 
your father.” After a short silence he said 
again, “You were quite happy here—you will 

t 

catch some infection or other over there and 
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then think of me regretfully.” We took his : 
leave and went home soon after. The train ‘ 
was not crowded this time and we reached 
Calcutta in comfort. We did stay there only 
for a fortnight, as we had heard. We reached 
Howrah station in pouring rain. Kmal 
Siddhania, Sriman Ashoke’s class-mate and a 
friend of the family, went along with us. At 
Bolpur we found more rain and no cars to take 
us home. Finally we put our luggage on a 
coolie’s head and started to walk. Returning 
home, we changed our wet clothes and 
bedding, had some food and went to bed at. 
about 10’clock. 

Next morning the sky was still overcast, 
although there was no rain. We tidied up our 
rooms, had our breakfast and started out with 
our guest, on a guided tour of the Ashram. 
We walked over the railway-lines spread out 
across the meadows and returned home soon 
after. We were not very eager to stay out too 
long in the open, when there was a fair chance 
of another storm. Of course, I still enjoyed 
getting wet whenever given a chance. But 
an eight-hour drenching the day before had 
made me less enthusiastic. After lunch we 
took Bimal to see Chhatimtola, the mandir, the 
press and the interior of the Ashram. Sending 
him home later, we went to visit the poet. He 
WM upstairs and seeing us, he said, “Once you, 
leave, you don’t seem to wish to return.” We 
chatted with him from some time and heard 
that Sri Probhat Mukhopadhyaya was soon to 
marry my friend and class-mate Sudhamoyee. 
She was not only my friend but a neighbour in 
Calcutta and so the news of her wedding, 
received in the Ashram, gave me quite a 
surprise. Rabindranath asked me some ques¬ 
tions about the would-be bride and I answered 
them before returning home. We could not 
go out in the evining, as there was a fierce 
downpour. 

There was no rain next morning, although 
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it was still cloudy. Wc roamed about the 
fields and lanes. Tbandi invited us for lunch, 
in honour of her newly married daughter and 
son>in>law. This was our first meeting with 
the groom as we could not attend the wedd¬ 
ing. 

• We went out in the afternoon, hoping there 
would be little or no rain. But we had hoped 
a bit too much. There was a tiny village, called 
Goalpara, on the way to Kopai river. When 
we had reached that village, it started to rain 
heavily together with a gusty storm. As there 
was no shelter nearby, we walked through that 
drenching rain bulTeted by the storm. We 
reached the Ashram precints somehow and 
looked up fearfully at Dehali, but there was no 
one there to scold us. 

After getting into dry clothes, wc were 
offered some tea and plenty of scolding. Pratima 
Devi came for a visit and we started to chat 
with her. All of a sudden, we heard the 
poet’s voice outside. We found that he was 
sitting with father in the next room. ‘T have 
come to return your visit,” he said to me. As 
I bent down to touch his feet, my long hair 
still damp from the rain, fell on his feet. 
“Look at that!” he exclaimed, “Why do you 
wet such a pile of hair in the evening ? Your 
head should be shaved for this !” Father told 
him about the drenching and the poet re¬ 
marked, “Why don’t you revive our ancient 
custom of burning incense to dry damp hair. 
All germs and the greasy oils you use would be 
fumigated that way. The smoke might make 
your hair sticky, but you could try sandal 
wood powder for it. It may seem a luxury, but 
girls should be allowed that bit of luxury.” He 
stayed on to discuss several topics with my 


father and I stood there to listen. When it 
grew dark he returned home. 

A couple of days later the primary depart¬ 
ment had a literary gathering. Gurudev was 
to preside over it ; so the meeting was held on 
his terrace. He had no idea what a complex 
business presiding could be until then. He 
even had to find out answers to their riddles ! 

The days passed in the usual way—the 
mornings in housework, the afternoons in 
reading and writing and the evenings were 
kept for long walks; visiting friends and listen¬ 
ing to songs. We. waited eagerly till he came 
out to the terrace in the evenings and then we 
ail drilled in one by one. If it did not work 
out some times, we felt terribly upset. During 
this time the old Brahmo-Sangeet hymns 
were being taught to the boys for the morning 
prayers. The tunes were heard in their 
distorted versions in Calcutta and wc were 
surprised to note the difference in the authentic 
tunes. 

One evening wc went to visit Pratima Devi 
after our evening walk. She was busy in her 
pantry and the tea-cups were still on the table. 
Some deliciously ripe guavas were arranged on 
a plate. Pratima Devi decided to let her 
visitors make use of them and went to fetch 
some salt from the pantry, for added flavour. 
We must not forget how long ago this happened 
—when none of us were solemn, young house¬ 
wives yet. As Pratima Devi slipped out 
through one door, Rabindranath walked in 
through another. We were in a dilemma. We 
could not possibly eat the guavas while he was 
there, nor could we run away from him—what 
would he think ? I went quickly behind a 
pillar and Pratima Devi and my sister covered 
the guavas under their leaves. 


(Translated by Sm. SHYAMASRl LAL) 



Current Affairs 


Israel Friendly to India. 

India has been pro-Arab, therefore anti- 
Israel, for what reasons we do not know, 
because India is not anti-America or anti- 
Britain inspite of the anti-Indian attitude of 
these countries. Israel is however ready to 
assist India in the matter of feeding the 
Bangla Desh refugees as is evident from the 
following from the Jerusalem Post reproduced 
in “News from Israal”. 

“Israel has offered India further aid in its 
efforts to alleviate the plight of the refugees 
from Bangla Desh. Revealing this in the knes- 
set (Parliament), Foreign Minister Abba Eban 
said that a few days ago contact had been 
established with the Indian Government at a 
high level, and an offer made to send a team 
of Israeli experts to India who could ease some 
of the frightful suffering of the refugees by an 
integrated approach to human problems, in 
which Israeli experts had experience. 

He said the Indian Government has al¬ 
ready expressed its appreciation of the offer, 
and has undertaken to provide a more detailed, 
substantive reply soon. Israel was mean¬ 
while studying the final form of its proposal 
which would involve a team of its expects 
from various spheres. 

(The Indian Government has never before 
taken up Israeli offers of technical co-opera¬ 
tion, although occasionally the Indian states 
have invited experts from here.) 

Replying to seven urgent motions for the 
agenda, which were referred to the Foreign 
Afiaim and Security Committee, Mr. Eban 


said that the knesset ought to voice its soli¬ 
darity with the suffering in Bangla Desh and 
with the plight of the refugees. 

The holocaust in East Pakistan was the 
most terrible spectacle of mass suffering on the 
face of the globe today, he declared. It 
verged on genocide. 

Mr. Eban said he did not intend at this 
time to suggest a constitutional solution to the 
East Pakistan problem, or discuss its political 
structure. He wanted to stress two issues ; the 
world’s silence in face of the horrors ; and the 
need for Israel, while arousing the world’s 
conscience, to contribute to alleviating the 
suffering. 

The Indian Government was doing all it 
could to case the lot of the refugees, but its 
resources were inadequate, he said. The 
State of Israel would not stand idly by. He 
recalled the Government's gift, via the Magen 
David Adam, and the gift of the Histadrut. 
The civilized world, the U. N. and the inter¬ 
national agencies had shown themselves 
powerless to help. 

Mr. Eban also attacked the Pakistani 
Government for its ceaseless complaints about 
“imaginary discrimination on Israel’s part.” 

The clear lesson for Israel in the Bangla 
Desh tragedy, once again, is that a nation’s 
sole guarantee of its existence is its power to 
defend itself.” 

Failure to Supply Wagons for Coal 

The Government of India looks after 
mining as well as after railways as their own 
particular responsibility and as a result' the 
movement of coal by the railways is in such a 
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clogged up position that the Government can¬ 
not at all manage proper supply of coal. 
The Coal Field Tribune says : 

Despite various represenations made to ' 

Railway authorities in regard to scarcity of 
wagons for movement of coal from West 
Bengal and Bihar C<oalfields and criticism from 
press and platforms, Railway authorities seem 
to be unmoved. Their '‘easy-going-happy- 
man’s” silence and “Go-as-you-likc-it" beha¬ 
viour towards the serious problem is really 
funny. “Rome is burning while Nero is fidd¬ 
ling” goes the saying and this has literally 
been put into action by the Indian Railways 
in regard to movement of coal for about one 
year. When the Coal Industry is sufibcating 
with an unprecedented aoumulation of coal 
stocks at the pit-heads, Railway authorities 
including the Railway Minister are advancing 
some plea or other which to the Industry is 
nothing but lame excuses and lamentable 

failure on the part of the Railways to see the 
problem eyc-to-eyc. 

What the Minister of Steel and Mines Shri 
Mohan Kumaramangalam reportedly told the 
Lok Labha is a glaring instance of scarcity of 
wagon for movement of coal. Shri Kumara- 
mngalam was said to have “at pains to point 
out (in the Lok Sabha) that there was no 
dearth of coal. The pithead stocks had in¬ 
creased from 5.95 million tonnes in 19-8-69 to 
9.21 million tonnes in 1970-71. He is said to 

have added, “but because of non-availability of 
wagons, the despatches of coal had gone down 

from 67.55 millions tonnes in 1968-69 to 60.50 
millions tonnes in 1970-71. The wagon supply 

position in West Bengal and Bihar had been 
generally worse and had further deteriorated 

since April.” It may be mentioned that West 
Bengal and Bihar’s coal production 
exceeds fifty percent of the total coal produc¬ 
tion in India. 

The Value of American Dollar 

President Nixon’s action in fixing the inter¬ 
national value of the Dollar on a stabler basis 


was very necessary. The Dollar being th^ 
standard of value in the financial world and 
also being the currency in which a major 
portion of the world’s wealth is accumulated 
as and when found necessary ; steadiness of 
value of the Dollar was an essential condition 
of the economic stability of the world. Latterly 
very large ejuantities of dollars were being 
purchased by the Western countries and by 
Japan and President Nixon had to take steps 
to see that not much of those dollars were 
cashed to obtain gold for export, thus 
tlcpleling America’s gold reserves to a danger¬ 
ously low level. According to law the dollar 
was exchangeable for gold at the rate of 5f35 
for an ounce of gold and much gold had 
already been obtained by foreign holders of 
dollars latterly. So the President of the 
United States of America had to put a stop 
to this drain of gold and he took steps to do 
so. A part from stopping the export of gohi ; 
he had to do something to change the condi¬ 
tions which caused this inordinate increase in 
the earning of dollars by foreign countries. 
The pattern of commerce between foreign 
countries and America has changed to the 
disadvantage of America. Foreign goods 
were flooding the American market (including 
small cars of foreign make) and President 
Nixon’s 10 per cent import tax on foreign goods 
was aimed at the reduction of such imports. 

Inspite of these steps, the American dollar 
has no longer the same value compared to 
various foreign currencies as it had during 
the last several years. It has lost value com¬ 
pared to the Japanese Yen and the West 
German Mark to the extent of 10 to 25 
per cent. There are some currencies in terms 
of which the dollar might gain in value ; but 
it will be a very complicated scheme of fresh 
valuations and adjustments which will be 
required to be worked out by experts of the 
nations concerned which wilt achieve the 
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ultimate settlement of exchange ratios between 
the leading currencies of the world. The 
normal upper limit of dollar—sterling exchange 
rate has been so far £ I : $2.42 for instance ; 
but the dollar has been sold for pound sterling 
in the London market during the crisis period 
at the rate of^^l : $2.80. How the new ex¬ 
change rate between the dollar and the pound 
sterling will be fixed is unknown yet, but one 
may assume that the commercial policy of the 
USA will have to be considered in a practical 
manner and the exchange rates will not be 
decided solely by consideration of the purchas¬ 
ing power of the various currencies. The 
British, the West Germans, the French and 
the Japanese cannot afford to lose their 
markets in America. It is by selling goods to 
America that they had prospered to a 
great extent during recent years. Any 
substantial fall in sale of goods will affect the 
economy of these countries and they will surely 
try to avoid the incidence of such develop¬ 
ments. 

America's withdrawal from Vietnam, 
also the proposed cuts in foreign aid, will 
normally reduce the sale of goods to America 
considerably. This will induce the sellers to 
adjust prices in a manner which will counter 
the fall in the demand for their goods in the 
biggest market which has been the USA. 
How and to what extent these adjustments 
will be made are not yet known. One may 
not therefore expect a settlement of interna¬ 
tional exchange ratios very soon. As a matter 
of fact open market dealings may precede 
such settlements for some considerable length 
of time. 

President Banda of Malawi 

When President Banda of Malawi visited 
Gape Town recently he was given a warm 
reception by the South African whites. He 
addressed a meeting which was attended solely 

7 


by the white South Africans, who appeared to 
be conscious of a change in their own political 
needs and did not think it wasting their good¬ 
will when they welcomed and listened to the 
President of a “black” republic. President 
Banda said that some day in the future coming 
generations of whites and Africans would 
consider themselves as brothers. Those who 
listened to him, he said, might not like that 
idea ; but the needs of people who will be 
born a hundred years from now would be 
quite different and would determine people’s 
attitude to things differently. His coming to 
Gape Town was considered to be the act of a 
traitor by his African compatriots. But he 
considered his country’s friendship with South 
Africa, not as an evil but something that could 
lead to peace and amity between whites and 
Africans. He was against violent methods of 
solving political problems and he thought all 
people should give up looking at one another 
with fear and distrust. 

President Banda spoke at Stellenbosch 
University which is an all white educational 
centre, being the first African ever to speak 
from a platfrom of that University. He also 
lunched with the Chief of South African navy 
Vice-Admiral Hugo Biermann. 

America and China 

President Nixon has been invited to visit 
China. We do not know very clearly what 
that amounts to ; but let us assume that the 
Chinese are as eager to be friendly to President 
Nixon as he is whole heartedly desirous of 
building up friendly relations with the Chinese. 
The Chinese have not openly admitted any 
desire on their part to make friends with the 
Americans. They have said that so long as 
the Chiang Kai Shek regime holds sway over 
Taiwan and calls the Government of 
Taiwan the government of Nationalist China, 
they will have nothing to do with the United 
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Nation’s which recognises Taiwan as a 

Nationalist Chinese state. What good will 
Nixon’s visit to Peking do, if the Americans 
do not come down to brass tacks and recognise 
the fact that Mao t’se Tung’s China is the 
only China for all practical} purposes. Formosa 
or Taiwan is American made and American 
maintained. It had no good enough reason 
for its existence excepting in so far as it 

represented the political ambitions of a 

defunct group which worked for a war lord 
of China who had to flee the country. 
America supported Chiang Kai Shek in the 
hope that he may some day go back to China 
as a leader. But things happened quite 
differently. 

But could the Americans cut their losses 
and ask Chiang Kai Shek to fend for himself 
or seek a new home for his party ? Or could 
he make a settlement with Mao t’se 'Fung ? 
Whatever happened China would never agree 
to the continued existence of Nationalist 
China. And how was America getting over 
that difficulty ? They had to do so, if they 
wanted to bring China into the U. N. and 
have normal political relations with the 
People’s Republic. 

Indo-Soviet Treaty 

India has made an agreement of friendship 
and cooperation with the USSR, India had 
no friends among the powers and was in dire 
need of military aid and assistance in case of a 
probable war with Pakistan or China or both. 
Her policy of non-alignment, which was 
sponsored by the late Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
had produced no results of any benefit to 
India; for through India get no assistanc ^ 
from other nations because she was non- 


aligned; she had to obey the orders of Britain, 
America or Russia when she won in any wars 
'against Pakistan for the simple reason that, 
being non-aligned, she could not defy the 
dictates of these powers. Non-alignment for 
India has been theerefore utterly one sided ; 
only for suffering losses,that is. This new treaty 
of friendship and cooperation therefore is a 
very necessary change. Russia lias found a 
threat in America’s friendly gestures towards 
China, and has therefore made this treaty or 
agreement with India in order to have an ally 
if China attacked Russia. India, though not 
much of a military power, was nevertheless 
in a position to make things very difficult for 
China if the latter thought of fighting Russia. 
India could also provide bases for Russia in 
the Indian Ocean which would undermine the 
naval supremacy of America, Britain or China 
in the Indian Ocean. 

Sardar Swaran Singh thinks this agreement 
of cooperation does not in anyway change 
India’s non-aligned character in the inter¬ 
national sphere. This of course is a bit of 
useless feat of imagination which does no 
credit to the Sardar nor to his government. 
It docs not even, in any manner, render, glo¬ 
rious the memory of Pandit Nehru. He mis¬ 
handled the affairs of India in the field of inter¬ 
national relations and it was upto his daughter 
to rectify her father’s mistakes. It is to her 
credit that she has shown common sense and 
grit in discarding her lather’s policy whenever 
she has found it harmful. Sardar Swaran Singh, 
therefore has no occasion to indulge in 
misinterpretation of facts by denying our 
alignment with Russia. It is always good to 
call a spade a spade ; bcacuse called by any 
other name, it will still remain a spade. 
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* * m 

Fatik went quite mad on certain occasions. 
When it rained at night and the room got 
flooded due to a leaky roof he lost his balance 
of mind, Shibani put buckets, plates 

and bowls to catch the dripping water. When 
these got filled, they had to be emptied and 
put back to catch the water again. Shibani 
had to do this all the time. If the roof leaked 
ill one place one could manage things ; but 
this was full of holes. Shibani would tell 
Fatik—Oh, you, your bed is getting soaked 
with the falling water ; put a bowl there, my 
boy— 

Fatik would say—I shall not! Let it get 
wet— 

Shibani said—Where will you sleep if it 
got wet and where will your grandfather 
sleep ? 

Fatik would exclaim—I will not sleep ; I 
do not care to sleep in this rotten house of 
yours! Can’t you have a good house built ? 
Just have a look at the house that Sushils 
have? There is no drippingIwater in their 
house—What a nice new house they have ; a 
house like that; can’t grandpa have a house 
built like that ? 

By that time the bed had got thoroughly 


wet. Shibani herself had to tug the bedstead 
into a new position. Place it in a safe corner 
away from the shower of rain drops. But 
then it starts raining there. Then Shibani 
begins to lose her temper— 

Suddenly grandpa calls out from the front 
door—Oh, Patik ; come and open the door — 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai had also got 
absolutely wet. When Shibani opens the 
door, he crosses the courtyard and climbs up 
on the verandah. It was all rain soaked there. 
He looks at everything on his own and says— 
Eh, it is all thoroughly wet ; where are you 
going to sleep ? 

As if nobody hears what he says. He 
walks into the room and sees the collection of 
buckets, bowls and plates. It is true, there 
was hardly any place for them to sleep. 

Shibani was busy cleaning up the mess and 
rearranging beds and things. She could not 
tolerate it. 

She said—You do not have to think of us, 
go and worry about your school, that will 
give you your heart’s desire ! Have you ever 
thought of us, that you are now beginning to 
worry about our condition ? 

Fatik was angry too. He was so for quite 
some time. He said—Can’t you have a new 
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house built ? Everybody has a new liouse. 
Their roofs do not drip— 

Mouse ! The youngster does not know how 
costly it is to have a house built ! 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai laughed. He 
said—It is not so easy to have a house built. 

Fatik said- -At least you will have the roof 
repaired ? 

Shibani carried the conversation to its 
logical end and said—Well, what is wrong with 
what P'atik has said ? Who htis not had a 
new house built ? Your Bhaba is just a new 
arrival. Hasn’t he hud a new house built 
only the other day .* All your teachers have 
had houses built. Hasn’t Sasadhar Babu got 
his own house ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee tried to console his 
wife. He said—Why speak of them ? 'fhey 
write annotations, they run coaching schools— 

—Well, who commanded you not to write 
books of annotations ? Who again has for¬ 
bidden you to take up coaching work ? Have 
you become such a super saint that writing 
annotations would spoil your spiritual future ? 
You would not coach boys for money. So 
many people request and entreat you to coach 
pupils ! What then, why do you not think of 
your home ? If you arc such a great saint, 
why did you marry and become a house¬ 
holder ? Who put you under an oath to do 
that ? 

Once begun, such talk never reaches a 
conclusion. It was very late and the rains had 
stopped a long time ago, the dripping from the 
roof too ; he was sitting on the bare board 
of the wooden bedstead and correcting papers. 
But he became inattentive from time to time. 
Shibani’s words turned ceaselessly in his mind 
—Who told him not to write annotations ? 
W'ho instructed him not to take money for 
coaching pupils ? 

But that was only for a short while. It 
upset his mejital calm momentarily. Then 


things went back to normal and he put himself 
back to correcting exercises. The rain had 
stopped by then. The frogs in the adjoining 
• pond croaked incessantly. Otherwise a sort 
of stillness pervaded the surroundings. Gour 
Bhattacharjee Mashai finished the last exercise 
book and put out the light. Then he lay 
down on that stone-hard wooden bedstead 
and fell asleep. 

* * * * 

The circular announcing the increase in 
school fees was published that day. The 
circular came to the Pandit Mashai. He took 
it from Janardan saying—Let me see, what 
is it ? 

Janardan said—Sir, the fees have been 
increased— 

Gour Bhattacharjee read through the 
circular then handed it bark silently to 
Janardan. He said nothing and devoted him¬ 
self to his own work. Let everything go to 
blazes, let them do what they liked. What is 
that to me .■* The school will be ruined. The 
boys will sulTer ! 

But he could not remain inactive for long. 
He began to be restless. Looked out and 
watched what was going on. The classes 
everywhere in the building were being held as 
usual. Everybody was studying attentively. 
May be some were not so attentive. They all 
feared him and did not make any noise. Or 
may be some were making a row, but the 
noise did not come to his ears. 

Suddenly a gentleman came up to the room 
and saluted him by bowing down to touch his 
feet. 

He said—My Pranam to you Pandit 
Mashai— 

—What is it you want ? Why have you 
come to me ? I am nobody in this school, 
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you go to the Head Master, go and tell him 
what you require. 

The gentleman said—No, I have come 
specially to see you— 

—What is it ? 

—Sir, I have come with a proposal. 

—Proposal for what ? 

—For a marriage. 

—Marriage ? Wedding ? Gour Bhattacharjee 
Mashai was astonished to hear about a 
marriage proposal. 

—Ratannarayan Chowdhury’s only son, 
they are landlords of Hanskhali—I have come 
to discuss about a bride for him. I am a 
marriage negotiator. 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Well, who is the 
bride ? There are no marriageable girls in 
our family circle. 

—No, the Secretary of this school, Naren 
Chakravarty Mashai has a daughter, it is 
about her I have come to ask you— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Well, why have 
you come to the school to discuss all that ? 

The Ghatak said—Sir, I went to your 
house. And I was told from within the house 
to go to the .school, that is why I have come 
to the school. 

—But you should go to the penson whose 
daughter she is ! Who am I ? Rani is not 
my daughter. Go to Naren’s house, make 
the proposal to him— 

The marriage negotiator said—But, 1 have 
heard that she is like your own daughter, 
stays in your house mostly. If you agree, 
Naren Babu will never object. 

—No, no, who says so ? Gour Bhattacharjee 
objected vehemently. 

Why should Naren go by my word ? Who 
am I ? Naren is nobody to me, nor I to him ! 
You have heard all wrong— 

The Ghatak was obviously an expert in this 
line. He said—Sir, you will have to fix this 
negotiation any way. Please come, and very 


kindly have a look at the bridegroom—' 
shall arrange to take you by car, you will have 
no discomforts— 

—But one should first obtain Naren’s 
assent. His daughter she is and shouldn’t 
one consult him first ? 

The negotiator said--You have a look 
first ; Naren Babu can be consulted after¬ 
wards— 

So saying he continued—Ratannarayan 
Chowdhury is the owner of the Hanskhali 
estate, you know. That property is worth 
sixteen lakhs. They owned many other such 
properties formerly, there is not so much pomp 
and display now. But even after the loss of 
much that they had before, they still have 
plenty. He is the only offspring. Therefore 
you w'ill have a connection with whom 
transactions will be all to your advantage. 
They do not demand anything from the bride’s 
family. And your daughter will be extremely 
happy. The boy is exemplary in character— 

—And the daughter ? Do they not wish to 
see the girl ? 

—They have seen the girl. 

—How did they see the girl ? When did 
they ? 

The negotiator said—The girl goes to 
school. They have seen her from a distance— 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai thought for a 
while. He remembered the marriage of Abanti 
again. On that occasion there had been no 
proper enquiry made about the groom. He 
asked, when he remembered what happened 
in Abanti’s case—How far havS the bridegroom 
studied ? 

—Sir, he passed his B. A. There is no need 
for him to work for a living. So he did not 
try for the M. A. degree. 

—And his health ? 

Oh, you will see yourself how healthy he is. 
Why should I take the trouble to describe it 
in my words ? Ratan Babu has a strong desire 
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to get this girl as the bride of his son. Tell 
me, when will you go ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai said—I have 
no time excepting on Sundays — 

—Well then that is settled. So saying the 
negotiator respectfully touched the Pandit 
Mashai’s feet and left. 

Before leaving he said—1 shall come then 
to your house on Sunday morning and take 
you with me — 


Shibani was waiting at home on that 
Sunday evening. 'I’lie master of the house was 
not at home and Fatik also had gone out. 
The Birgunge Theatre Club was resounding 
with vocal and instrumental music at that time. 

Sushil said during a break—1 say, won’t 
you go home ? 

Fatik was playing on the harmonium and 
singing— 

This club of Birgunge had earned a reputa¬ 
tion since a long time. Once, after a few days 
of loitering in the vicinity Fatik went into the 
club with Sushil. That began the fellowship. 
Then having heard Fatik sing one day the 
Secretary of the club said—You have a jolly 
good voice, young fellow ; w'ould you join in 
the theatricals here ? 

It was like inducing one w’ho was dying to 
be induced. 

Fatik said—I have seen my father’s theatre 
at Dildarpur—The he pointed to Sushil and 
said—This friend of mine will also join the 
theatre with me— 

Sushil was frightened to death. He said— 
No, my dear fellow, I shall not be of any use— 

Fatik said—Do not fear, I am here, I 
shall teach you what to do— 

Sushil said—But, look here, if father comes 
to know— 

Fatik said—Wouldn’t know you. Once you 
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have the false whiskers on and the make up 
with the dress, nobody, not even your father, 
would recognise you ! Do not bother in the 
least— 

The rehearsals developed )wcll within a 
few days. Fatik and his friend did not have 
to attend daily. The examinations were quite 
near. One had to think of that too. But 
Fatik said—Only two three days in the week 
and who would know about it ? 

An soon as the school closed the two of 
them went along to Birgunge. Then the sing¬ 
ing and the rest of it went on till late in the 
evening. It was then that Sushil woke up to 
realise the delay. 

Sushil said—Let us go back •home: my 

teacher will come— 

Fatik replied—Oh, go on, yovi arc a real 
spoilsport ! You can see the music is going 
on. One cannot suddenly get up and go ! 

When he returned home Shibani asked 
—Why arc you so late ? Where have you 
been ? 

Fatik said—To study— 

—What docs that mean ? To study where, 
with whom ? 

Fatik said—With a teacher. 

Shibani asked—Which teacher ? Does he 
not take money to teach ? 

Fatik said—Why do you jabber about 
everything ? You are a woman who stays at 
home, what do you know about studies and 
teaching ? 

—Well then, docs your grandpa know ? 

Fatik said—Why .should grandpa know ? 
Don’t you go and sneak against me to 
grandpa. You always go and sneak. I want 
to give a terrific surprise to grandpa by doing 
especially well in my examination— 

After that Shibani said nothing more. 
Gour Bhattacharjee came home quite late and 
found Fatik sitting on a mat and reading a 
book in a sing song voice while swaying gently 
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to keep time with his musical accent. Gour 
Bhattacharjee Mashai was very pleased to see 
him studying. 

He would say—Read attentively my boy. 
You must know that studying is like devoted 
meditation for students. For a student study- 
ing is the very essence of religious practice— 

It was just the same on that occasion too. 
Fatik had guessed the right time for grandpa's 
return and had sat down to read. But the 
song he learnt at the theatre rang in his ear. 

I shall meet thee 

In the bower of memories 

I shall weave a garland of tears 
I’o adorn thee. 

I shall worship thee in deep devotion 
And pour my sorrowsfat your feet. 

I shall decorate the walls of my mind 
With thy portraits that I shall paint. 

The teacher at the club had advised Fatik 
to sing this in D sharp. He had come home 
from the club singing that song in an under¬ 
tone all the way. The tune was still actively 
pervading his mind. He could not concentrate 
in his book much as he tried. The tune was 
coming out no matter how hard he tried to 
press it back into silence. 

Suddenly Gour Bhattacharjee returned 
home. He saw Fatik was studying. That 
pleased him a great deal. He lost some of 
the depression that the news of increase of 
school fees had caused. 

He said—Read attentively my boy. You 
know studying is meditation for students. To 
a student studying is devotion, meditation and 
austere religious practice ; everything in fact. 

Shibani was stitching a bedshect' in the 
inner room. Rani was sitting there. 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Why have you 
kept |Rani here till ,so late ? Hasn’t she any 
studies ? 

Shibani said—I have not kept her here ; 
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she has herself stayed on. Her mother came 
to call her, she would not go. 

Rani said—Bah, I am not sitting idle here. 
Am I not working ? If I went away, who 
would thread your needle ? Gan grandma 
see well with her eyes ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Is that so ; can’t 
grandma see with her eyes ? 

Rani said—No, and you would not even 
have spectacles made for grandma, how would 
she see ? 

Shibani laughed and said—Oh, forget your 
grandpa, he only knows his school and to 
beat the school boys ; nothing else besides— 

Rani iaughed and said—Well let him beat 
up the school boys ; that is not so bad. The 
school boys are wicked— 

Suddenly Basanti came in. 

Shibani said—Look ! There is your mother. 
Now, go— 

Basanti said—She is a great source of 
trouble to me. Aunty. If she stays out the 
whole time, I cannot rest in peace. He 
returned home and immediately asked—W'here 
is Rani ; so I have come again to call her— 

Shibani said—She was threading my needle 
Bouma— 

Then she said to Rani—Go, my little 
mother, go ; come again tomorrow— 

Basanti was leaving with Rani. Gour 
Bhattacharjee called out from inside— 
This time, Bouma, I am arranging for your 
daughter’s marriage— 

Basanti turned round and said—Please do 
so. Uncle ! 1 shall be very much relieved to 
get her married. Is she my daughter ? I 
have only given birth to her. In fact she is 
Aunty’s daughter— 

So saying Basanti collected Rani and went 
home. 

Shibani said—Arc you really trying to 
marry off Rani i* 

Gour Bhattacharjee spoke while he was 
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taking his shirt off—Yes, to-day a negotiator 
came with a proposal and mentioned a bride¬ 
groom. The only child of the Hanskhali 
landlord Ratannarayan Ghowdhury. The 
bridegroom was sole heir to all that properly. 

Shibani perhaps remembered the marriage 
of Abanti. She said—I know about your 
choice— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Oh, no, not this 
time ! I shall not see the bridegroom like 
that again. No such mistakes again ! I shall 
examine every little detail. Speak to the 
groom. The negotiator will come for me on 
Sunday— 

Fatik was absorbed in his reading. He 
was quite oblivious of all that was going on 
outside. 

it * * 

In fact even the Sundays arc no holidays 
for Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai. He goes 
along to the school for one reason or another. 
He arrives at the school, collects his own key 
and opens the door of his room himself. Or 
Janardan rushes up to open out the door and 
windows. Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai sits 
there and corrects the home-task books of the 
boys. He inspects other things too. No 
dearth of work. Such large grounds and 
gardens and all those buildings. There are 
corners where there arc accumulation of dirt, 
there arc walls in which the destructive 
Ashwattha trees have stuck roots. 

After a while Janardan comes in and sits 
on the floor. He engages in small talk. 
About the school. He also repeats what he 
comes to know or bear about the teachers. 
On other days when work crowds o»it other 
things such news giving cannot he carried out 
with ease. 

So when things are on the quiet side he 


would say—You know Pandit Mashai, the 
teachers are all very pleased ! 

Gour Bhattacharjee would ask—Why is 
that so ? Eh ? 

—They have all got increases in their 
salaries, haven’t they ? But they arc all angry 
with you, do you know? They say—It is 
for the Pandit Mashai that our increments had 
been held up so long— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Of course they will 
say so. Who docs not feel happy with a rise 
in pay ? But have I spoken about that ? The 
times arc such that the parents of the boys 
suffer great pain and discomfort, is it not so ? 
'I’hcsc people are feeling happy, but those 
others arc suffering ! Would it have been 
something totally unavoidable if the school 
fees had not been increased in these hard days; 
you tell me— 

But these discussions did not take place 
on that Sunday. Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai 
was returning from the house of the Hanskhali 
landlord at that time. It was late in the 
afternoon. They were very prosperous land¬ 
lords at one time ; these Chowdhurys of 
Hanskhali. A huge building on four sides of 
a large enclosed courtyard. In the expansive 
style of those bygone days. In the days of 
their ancestors they kept elephants and horses. 
The main doors were studded with brass 
knobs and were wide and high enough to 
allow the passage of elephants. Ratan Babu 
took him round and showed him in great 
detail what had remained of the splendour of 
past days. The bridegroom came. Qpite a 
well built person. He came and saluted Gour 
Bhattacharjee Mashai by touching his feet. 

Pandit Mashai saw everything. He also 
asked a few questions. 

Ratan Babu said—That is my only son. 
My only offspring in fact. It is my desire to 
bring Naren Babu’s daughter to my house 
the wife of my only son— 
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Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai said nothing. 
He went on inspecting everything very care¬ 
fully. But he did not like things. All this 
display of dazzling wealth struck him as crude. 
The rooms were full of furniture, but there 
were no books, not a single one. No book 
case with well bound books in it. On his 
way back he was thinking of all this. He never 
took notice of such things when he arranged 
his own daughter’s marriage, which was a 
matter of great regret for him. But he will 
not repeat such mistakes now. 

Suddenly he met Kedar. 

Kedar had several men with him. He had 
a fishing net slung over his shoulder. 

Said—My Pranatns to you Pandit Mashai— 
where have you been ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—I am coming 
from Hanskhali. Where arc you coming from ? 

Kedar said—had been to cast net in a 
pond at Birgunge. 

Pandit Mashai enquired—What sort of fish 
did you get ? 

Kedar said—Not so good. Pandit Mashai, 
got only about half-a-maund of underdeve¬ 
loped small fish. But this morning it paid me 
well to cast net in the school pond. I got 
nearly seven hundred rupee worth fish— 

Gour Bhattacharjee was astonished and 
dumbfounded—School pond ? Our school 
pond ? 

—Yes sir, the fish were quite large in size. 
Some weighed even ten or twelve seers. I 
made good profit— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—But who gave 
you order to catch fish ? 

—Why, it was Shaw Mashai himself who 
sent for me. 

May be! Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai 
became absent-minded. He asked—How much 
did you say it was ? 

Kedar said—I bought the whole catch for 
seven hundred rupees. I left a twelve seer 
fish at shaw Mashai’i house on my way back— 
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Gour Bhattacharjee said—You have .done 
well— 

Inwardly he said to himself, Kedar has 
indeed done well. While departing Kedar 
said—^The school pond is very good. Sir. It 
always produces good fish. Last time I 
bought the whole catch for five hundred, this 
time it is seven hundred. The school boys 
make a constant row and that keeps the fish 
on the move and makes them grow— 

Pandit Mashai wouldn’t wait any more. 
He had gone to Hanskhali jnst after his 
morning meal ; it was now evening. He was 
very tired. As soon as he came home Shibani 
questioned him—How was the bridegroom ? 

Gour Pandit said—Not so good ; I did not 
approve of what I saw— 

—Why ? 

Pandit Mashai said—You see, they are 
very rich. 

Shibani said—Well, if they are rich that is 
very good. Rani will live in great comfort. 
She will not be fatigued washing and scrubb¬ 
ing like me. Would be ordering about maids, 
servants and cooks— 

Pandit Mashai said—-You say it is'good. 
But will a girl like Rani be happy there ? 
Once upon a time they had elephants in the 
house, had horses and carriages ; that was 
what the master of the house took great pains 
to convey to me. But do you know, I found 
no trace of a book in their drawing room ? 
Not much of an intellectual set up. Would 
Rani live happily there ? 

Shibani said—You have only a one track 
mind ! What great things will be achieved 
by studying ? What need has a woman for so 
much educatic>n ? She will not have to go in 
for service, that she will require education ? 

The next day Gour Bhattachariee had gone 
to the school after his meal when Basanti 
arrived. 

She asked—Aunty, uncle had gone to 
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llanskhali yesterday. What did he sec ? 

Shibani said—He did not approve of the 
bridegroom’s set up, Bouma— 

—Why, Aunty ? Was the bridegroom 
ugly ? 

Shibani said—No, Bouma, that might have 
been a reason. Large house, plenty of money, 
owner of valuable property worth lakhs. But 
he said they have no intellectual outlook. 
There isn’t even a single bookcase in the 
sitting room— 

Basanti said—Well, wliat harm is there in 
not having books ? 

Shibani said—Who is to say that ? You 
know your Uncle ? Would he listen to any¬ 
one ? He will stick to his own ideas and 
would do what he thought best. He wouldn’t 
listen to anyone— 

—Then what will I tell him ? 

—Tell him what I said. Say that your 
Uncle does not approve ! 

Basanti heard everything and went away 
saying—Well, let rne sec ; I suppose I better 
tell him that. 

Shibani said—And there is now no special 
hurry. The girl is studying and we shall not 
have her married before she passes her 
examination, not even if the very best of 
grooms turned up— 

—^'Fhat is so. And moreover Rani is your 
daughter. Aunty. I have only borne her. 
Uncle will do whatever he thinks best, 

* * * 

Well, that man turned up again that day. 
The man whose bill had not been paid. 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai was amazed to 
see him. 

He said—I say ; you have not yet got 
your bill paid ? 

The man pulled a face recording distress 
laod said—No— 


—Why not ? 

The man said—>Haralal Babu asked me td 
come after a few days. There is no money 
now. 

—How is that, not even two hundred fifty 
rupees are there ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai could not 
remain silent over this any more. He left his 
work just as it was. 

He got up and went straight to the office. 
Haralal was working intently. Seeing the 
Pandit Mashai he dropped his leaf cigarette 
and stood up. 

—Why have not his few rupees been paid 
to him, Haralal ? 

—What rupees ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai was quite in a 
temper by then. Said—Had given instruments 
worth two hundred fifty rupees to our labo¬ 
ratory. The money was due to be paid when 
one does not recollect; why are you not paying 
it i* Must I have to worry over everything ? 
I am no longer anybody in this school. Yet, 
why do all sorts of people come to me com¬ 
plaining about everything under the Sun ? 

Haralal had a look at the man and under¬ 
stood what had happened. 

He said— But I had told him to come after 
a few days. Then why did he go to you ? I 
told him I had no money in cash just now— 

Gour Bhattacharjee asked—What is the 
meaning of no money now ? What has 
happened to the money ? 

Haralal is an old-timer. He has been 
keeping accounts by himself since a long time. 
He is well known for his knowledge of accounts 
in the school. He would have shown bis 
temper too had any anybody else spoken to 
him in that manner. But Gour Bhattacharjee’s 
case was separate. He was the founder of 
this school. One cannot speak rudely to him. 

He simply said—Sir, 1 keep aU accounts 
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quite correctly. How can I pay money if 
there isn’t any ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai said—But only 
last Sunday the seven hundred rupees realised 
by sale of fish from the pond was deposited, 
has that money been spent already ? 

Money from sale of fish ? Haralal was 
thunder struck when he heard that. Who sold 
the fish and who deposited the money ? Had 
any money been paid that would be entered 
in his books. May be the Headmaster would 
know something about it. One might ask 
him about it. 

Bhabaranjan was a true Headmaster of the 
School. He has been doing the work of 
controlling so many boys quite efliciently so 
long. Bhabaranjan said—That was done by 
Shaw Mashai— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Whosoever 
sells the fish, the fish did not belong to the 
President; it was of the school pond. Kcdar 
told me himself, he took the fish and gave 
seven hundred rupees, that money should he 
paid into the school funds ! 

Bhabaranjan said—Even before this, 
Master Mashai, when fish was caught the sale 
proceeds were not put into the school funds. 

— Not put into school funds, what do you 
mean ? When I sold fish I put the money in 
the school funds. 

Bhabaranjan said— For the last several 
years I find that is not done— 

Gour Bhattacharjee was getting excited. 
He said—I am referring to that ; why is not 
the money credited to the school ? 

Bhabaranjan appeared a bit deflated. He 
said—What answer can I give to these enqui¬ 
ries. These can only be answered by the 
President and the Secretary, they know— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—You are the 
Head Master, if you do not look after all that, 
then who would ? Here you are being short 
of funds when you have to pay for science 


instruments or clear your other dues, and 
there you allow seven hundred rupees to go as 
votive offerings to unknown gods 1 Your 
committee keeps quiet. And what is your 
committee for ? And what is the position of 
your school ? And you are the Head Master, 
you are a committee member arn’t you ? You 
keep silent shamelessly, don’t you ? What do 
you fear ? Loss of service ? Would you think 
of the students’ well being first or of your 
service ? Your service comes first, does it ? 
This is what you have learnt after all that I 
had taught you ? For shame ! 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai was red hot 
with anger. He suddenly swept out of the 
room. While leaving he said—All right, I 
shall sec what I can do to settle this matter as 
it should be— 

Hearing all this hullabaloo, some students 
and a few teachers came up to the Head 
Master’s room and began to peep in. When 
the matters developed further they too got 
excited, 

Sasadhar Babu was in the teachers’ 
common room. 

He opined—Yes, but what can the Pandit 
do ? He is all bark and no bite. No one can 
undo what the committee does. 

Balai Babu said—No, it is not like that. 
The school grounds, the garden and the rest 
of it is all a gift from Nimai Babu’s father. 
It is their property and if they sell its produce 
who can object to that ? 

—So, what did Bhabaranjan Babu say ? 

—What could he say ? He was a pupil 
of this Pandit Mashai at one time. So he 
dared not say anything at all. 

One of them said—Then the Secretary will 
take steps. 

Sasadhar Babu said—^He^will do nothing at 
all 1 Doesn’t the secretary get a share of the 
fish too ? Eats the fish from the pond, the 
mango and coconut from the garden, that they 
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have eaten all along. Who can change that ? 
The Pandit Mashai has no power to change 
that. 

Balai Babu said—Well, he tried hard to 
close down the coaching school. But could he 
do that ? Has the coaching school closed its 
doors ? 


The news went to Nimai Shaw the same 
morning, The Balarampur Variety Stores had 
just opened its doors. The shutters were 
unfastened very early in the morning. 

Bidhu Kayal raced up and said—Shaw 
Mashai, all the mango and coconut are being 
picked from the trees of the school garden— 

Nimai Shaw was startled—Who is picking ? 
Who ordered it ? 

—Pandit Mashai— 

—Pandit Mashai ? 

Nimai shaw did not want to believe it. He 
got up. 

But Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai had, by 
then, got all the mango and coconuts down 
from the trees of the Balarampur High School 
garden. The coconuts were in great heaps by 
the side of the pond. The pickers were climb¬ 
ing the mango trees. Half the mangos were 
already picked. The work had been begun 
after settling the terms. The money was 
already in hand. The price obtained was good. 

Nimai Sliaw arrived just then. He was 
swelling with anger, but was not showing it. 

Nimai Shaw' said at last—Pandit Mashai, 
why are you having the coconuts picked 
suddenly ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Yes, I sold 
both the mangos and the coconuts. Got three 
hundred rupees for it. You were all saying 
you had no mOney. Now, here is three 
hundred rupees as income— 

So saying he opened his hantl and display¬ 
ed the currency notes. 


Nimai Shaw asked—But have the committee 
given you permission to sell ? Have they 
agreed to this ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee was surprised to hear 
all this from his ex-pupil. Then he said But 
had the committee given you permission to 
sell the fish ? 

—Fish :* 

—Yes, the fish that were in this pond ? 
Do the committee know that the sale of fish 
brought seven hundred rupees ? 

Nimai Shaw was a tradesman by caste. He 
made lakhs of rupees by running his ancestral 
Balarampur Variety Stores. He had increa¬ 
sed his father’s property tenfold. 

He suddenly changed his tactics. Said 
Do the fish in the pond belong to the (school ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—To whom then, 
if not to the school ? This land, this pond, 
the coconut trees, the mango trees, these 
buildings, doors, windows, timber and straw, 
everything belongs to the school. Neither to 
you nor to me—It is all school property, "^our 
father Mathur Shaw made a deed of gift in 
favour of the school in which he included all 

that— 

By then a number of persons had come into 
the school compound. 

Nimai Shaw said—Well, father did give the 
land, the garden, the pond, all the fixed assets 
to the school ; but did he give away the 
fish, the coconuts and the mangos too ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—So long I had 
been in charge of the school, all these had 
been enjoyed by the school. If the king is 
changed, that does not alter the kingdom. 

Nimai Shaw said—What has happened in 
the past, has happened. Now there is a 
committee and the committee will decide 
everything— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—You see Nimai, 
kings change but the kingdoms do not. The 
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kingdom has remained the same. You have 
taken the money you got by selling the fish. 
That has been illegal. That money belongs to 
the school. It should be spent for the good 
of the school. Today’s money obtained by 
sale of coconut and mango will be put in the 
school fund. 

Nimai Shaw said—But, Master Mashai, do 
you think you have done right ? If the 
committee object to anything ? 

Gour Bhattacharjce said—If the committee 
demand an explanation I shall give the 
explanation to the committee. 

—But I am the President of the committee ! 

Gour Bhattacharjee exclaimed— To hell 
with the President ! So long as I am morally in 
the right path, you will not be able to harm 
me. And if I do not harm myself, who else can 
injure me ? 

Nimai Shaw was looking for an answer. 

• But Gour Bhattacharjee found something 
to say before Nimai Shaw would say anything 
—Go, Nimai, donot bother me now when I am 
rather busy—If you with to call the con mittre, 


call it by all means, I shall explain if I atn 
called to explain— „ 

Bhabaranjan had arrived by then. H« 
came as was usual with him, before the school; 
classes commenced. He was witnessing all 
that was going on. He was profoundly 
surprised. Nimai Shaw did not wait there any 
longer. He walked out of the compound, 
his steps resounding. 

Seeing Bhabaranjan, Gour Bhattacharjee 
said—Take this money, there is three hundred 
rupees here which should go into Haralal’s 
books— 

He did not wait after saying this. Janardan 
was standing foolishly by the gate. He was 
told— Janardan, shut the gate right on time— 

Thereafter he ignored the dumbfounded 
look on the face of the people there, went 
through the gate, on to the road. 


Pranam ; Saluting by touching the feet. 
Ghatak : A marriage nagotiator. 

Lakh : A hundred Thousand. 

Maurd : 82 pounds. Seer: about 2 pounds. 





FAMILY PLANNING-A FRESH APPROACH 

R. H. JAISWAL 


It is a well-established fact that the 
Family Plannina: Programme has been accordtd 
the highest priority and has already been 
accepted as a centrally sponsored programme 
during the Fourth Five Year Plan. The 
Planning Commission of India is willing to 
spend whatever is necessary for the pro¬ 
gramme provided the performance is commen¬ 
surate with the expenditure incurred. So, 
under the prevalent circumslrnces, it would be 
useful to discuss the problem concerning 
the programme of Family Planning. 
Hereunder arc the few points which must be 
heavily stressed for the su< ccss of the 
programme. 

Social Prestige Issue : 

As wc know most of the people in India 
arc ‘narrow-minded’and fastidious follow¬ 
ers of the old traditions. Therefore, the 
problem of Family Planning must be discussed 
with reference to social prestige. The 
government should introduce propaganda 
designations like“Lord Krishna” to a man 
who has two or more wives, or “Sister of 
Kunti” to a woman who has seven or eight 
or more childern. These people would be 
declared as traitors and they should be 
socially boycotted. Such a campaign should 
start with villages. Every village panchayat 
must work as a chief motivator in this pro¬ 
gramme. The title winners will be socially 
depressed and the others who do not get 
them will never think of them. Thus if we 
make, the social prestige, a great issue, then 
the people will speedily turn towards a 
small family. The othodox people do not 
think in the economic sense, but they consider 
whether it is socially bad or good. Just as 


they consider the problem of expendiiture 
on the occasion of marriage and death ; they 
would coasider this problem on the same line. 
Most of the families in the rustic and urban 
areas do not care for their economic condi¬ 
tion, but they first of all think of their 
social prestige. So, this social factor demands 
serious consideration. 

Wide Spread Knowledge of Family Planning 

Through the advertisements in news¬ 
papers, film-news reels, radioi posters etc, we 
spread the knowledge of family planning in 
a very limited sphere. When 24 % of 
the total population is educated in India, it 
is useless to have these methods of spread¬ 
ing the knowledge about family planning. 
Many poor people who are real and main 
contributors towards this increase in popu¬ 
lation are in fact ignorant about film-reels 
and radio and so many other things. The 
best possible way to spread the knowledge of 
family planning is to take it to each door 
of each house in each village. Every 
mature man and woman must be aware of 
this knowledge. As we knew very well that 
more than 80% of the mature couples live 
in the villages and not in the cities. To-day, 
we are concentrating on big and small cities 
and somehow neglecting the villages ; which 
is not fair. By spreading the knowledge in 
every house with the help of good agencies, 
we can minimise the current advertising 
expenditure which could be used for some¬ 
thing else. Wc can appoint large number of 
experts with attractive salaries who would go 
door to door in the villages and can persuade 
the people for family planning. Wc can have 
a State-wise machinery for such operations. 
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Generally those people who can read and 
write very well know the pros and cons 
of the problem. So, it is not at all necessary 
for these people to have the advertisements 
of this kind, as we are having today. For 
them, we can have some standard bulletins, 
useful talks on radio and public lectures etc. 
In this way, to-day, we are using very expen¬ 
sive and less fruitful means of spreading the 
knowledge of family planning by the help of 
news-papers, news-bulletins, posters, booklets, 
periodicals and so on. No doubt that in the 
new approach suggested here, the expenses for 
spreading the knowledge of family planning 
may be higher than at present, but it will be 
more fruitful, quicker and the proper way of 
spreading the knowledge of family planning. 

Question of Orphans, Street-Wanderers, 
Sadhus etc. 

Indian population also consists of orphans, 
street-wanderers and sadhus ; men and women 
arc wandering in the streets of big cities and 
villages. They are completely dependent on 
society. However most of them are having 
children, not one or two, but in large 
numbers. The pity lies here, that people 
who have no roof to stay under, food to eat, 
give birth to children in considerable 
numbers. Many street-wanderers and orphans 
do not,know even the name of their parents. 
Some sadhus who feign to be sadhus are also 
depending on others. These sadhus are also 
procreating children legally or illegally. They 
are the greatest opponents of family planning. 
These people should not only be socially boy¬ 
cotted by the people, but the Government 
should also pass laws for such persons that 
they shall have no right to marry and to have 
a child. Some persons will oppose strongly 
this suggestion on the ground that ours is 
a democratic country. But under the present 
circumstances, when our economic develop¬ 
ment is completely marred by this increasing 


population, is it not advisable to punish these , 
people by law, because they are the real 
traitors ? Firstly, they depend mostly on 
others for food and other requirements., 
Secondly, by procreating children in large 
numbers in this country, they create other 
dependents for the nation. Thus this class of 
dependents is growing faster and faster, there¬ 
fore the problem becomes much harder and 
harder still. These persons should at least be 
compelled not to have children, unless they 
become economically independent. Persons 
who are physically unfit to work and old may 
however have a licence to receive help from 
others. 

Educational System & the Use and 
Effectiveness of the Family Planning 
Instruments : 

To-day 1/4th of the total population and 
11% of the women population can read and 
write. Thus very few people can understand 
the merits and demerits of the small family and 
the big family. Similarly the knowledge of 
using the Family planning instruments and 
medicines is understood by a very small group 
of the people. Our family planning instru¬ 
ments and medicines are not cent percent 
reliable. One can doubt the cflcclivcness of the 
instruments and medicines, so these mediums 
must be more reliable, effective and have 
little complication. To-day people have less 
faith and more fear in these mediums. These 
instruments must be harmless, cheaper and 
easier to use. The system of our education is 
also defective. To-day many educated people 
have some doubts about the family planning 
instruments. So we must organise such an 
educational system as would give at least the 
knowledge of family planning to every citizen. 
Every married couple must be made aware of 
the facts of life. Education of women in rural 
area should be expanded in tlie near future. 
Punishment: 

Since long it has been very well argued that 
the people having more than two children 
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must be punished in the form of taxes and such 
other wiiys. The sphere of punishment must 
be wide enough to cover a large group of 
people. The exemption limit in Income-tax 
must not be increased with the increase in the 
number of the children. Similarly, to-day in 
the fields like industry, banks and many others, 
the facilities of maternity benefit, leave, free 
medical treatment etc. arc given to their 
workers. Ah these facilities should not be 
given after two children. Free education or 

backward class freeships and other helps should 
be given upto two children only and not more. 

In rural arc.as the birth-rate is higher than 
the rate in the urban sectors. So every agri¬ 
culturists and other village people should be 
punished in the form of higher taxation. After 
two children, there should be a “Child Tax”. 
Every village panchayat can introduce this 
kind of tax for the village people. The rate 
of this tax should be progressive. Similarly 
the rate of land tennurc can be organised in 
such a way that a man having more than two 
children and certain acres of land should pay 
more land tax. By such punish¬ 
ments the idea of “more the children ; more 
the income” will disappeeu' automatically from 
society. Therefore, the taxation and the 
withdrawal of extra benefits in many fields will 
be instrumental in reducing the birth-rate. 

Social Security Measures : 

As India is not financially a prosperous 
country, we cannot spend much on measures 
of social security. However, we should try to 
develop some organisations which would give 
the facilities of residence, food, medical treat¬ 
ment to the old. If we could remove the fear 
of old age, many people would not like to 
have more children. The criterian that the 
children are the source of income should be 
basically removed. Poor people say farmers, 
labourers, must get the necessities of life 
.through the agencies of Government. If this 
^uld be realized, the idea of *^morc the chil¬ 


dren, more the income” will disappear. Fot* 
the social security measures the question of 
finance will come up. Owing to new tax 
structure we are going to have some amount 
of money which can be used for the purposes of 
the social security measures. From among 
the old people some able-bodied persons may 
work in the fields like gardens, small indus¬ 
tries, offices etc. and can get some money for 
their use. Village panchayats can facilitate 
our work. 

Changes in Marriage System : 

To-day, the marriage Acts are not fully 
implemented. It is high time to increase the 
marriage age for both tlie men and women. 
These laws must be implemented by Village or 
Taluka Panchayats. The work of these 
panchayats should be checked by centrally 
oriented agencies—with the co-opera¬ 
tion of the state. Muslim people should not 
be allowed to marry two or more women at a 
time. Every Indian, whether he is a Hindu or 
a Muslim, should obey the same rules of the 
Indian nation. International marriages must 
be encouraged, especially to Indian women. 
Less expensive agencies of marriages must be 
encouraged. Government may start such 
agencies with the help of foreign countries. 

These arc the impprtant points for consi¬ 
deration for the problems of family planning. 
No doubt, that to-day, we are having some 
methods of family planning, but it is obvious 
that we have not until now, reduced the birth¬ 
rate from 40 to say 25 or so. If we want to 
reduce the birth-rate to 25, it would require 
a good deal of effort. If we will follow the 
new approoch of family planning during the 
years of Fourth Five Year Plan, we may expect 
to have good results from these efforts. We 
hope that all these suggestions, may be put 
in practice partly or fully in these years for 
yielding good results and for the benefit of the 
nation. 



SMRITI AND BISMRITI 


SIBNATH BANERIEF- 


My first rebuff In Moscow 

The tram lines were running tluough the 
Boulevard from the iunrtion ofThersaka IJIitza 
(street). It was right handed traffic in Moscow, 
In fact it was so everywhere after we crossed 
into Soviet Territory, It is so until you come 
to England, where in that small idand, there 
was again left handed IrafTic. 

I used to patronise the trams, though 
slower, instead of the buses, which were very 
ircrgular in those days. My first surprise was 
that the conductors were usually women. I 
had learnt the name of a prominent place and 
paid fare by a rouble and got hack lots of 
small change. The fare seemed to he mode¬ 
rate. I had learnt in the two months during 
the journey, how to keep account of the 
expenses. The progress was not satisfactory 
but tolerable. 

I was lucky to get a vacant seat. After 
some time a lady got into the tram. She was 
standing and I offered her my seat, but she 
stoutly declined to accept it. She was not a 
young comrade, who liked to assert their equa¬ 
lity, if not superiority. She was middle aged 
and had 2/3 small bundles with her. She 
would not even allow me to carry the bundles 
for her. It was st sharp rebuff or rebuke and 
1 took some time to learn a lessons from it. I 
have not yet quite forgotten it. For while 
writing about my experiences in Moscow, 
this incident has come first to my mind. 

9 


I had been in Moscow, V^olgagard and other 
places again in 1963 but I did not find such 
irresponsive attitude to the males by the 
women. 'Ehings were changed as it waa 
bound to do. 

VVe spent our time in sight seeing etc. I 
started reading (I) Communist Manifesto, (2) 
Tsn days that shook the world, (3) Through 
Russian Revolution. Together with these, I 
got hold of the report in English of the full 
proceedings of the 4th Congress of Communist 
International, which we wanted to attend, but 
did not succeed in attending. These were 
heavy reading and there were also the Rtissian 
an<l Ccrnian lessons. 

Roy’s Letter 

At last the long expected letter of Com. M. 
N. Roy came in after about 2 weeks. It was 
addressed to the Moulana,stating that it would 
not be possible for him to come to Moscow 
within a month and discuss things with the 
Moulana. The Moulana had a right to expect 
a much better and appreciative letter. But 
there was nothing else to do than wait patien¬ 
tly. About us. Com. Roy said ’’let the boys 
join the Eastern University”. Wc did not 
like this reference to us ‘boys’, though I knew 
that in English colloquial language, the word 
‘boys’ is not used in a disparaging manner. 
There were a scries of discussions and the 
party of nine practically broke up. 

Dr. Noor Mahammed had his money, 
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earned in Kabul and he decided to go to 
Germany for further medical studies. I 
would have liked to do so, if I had the money 
myself. But it was <juitc another reason 
advanced by the Moulana, which made me 
change my mind and I joined the Eastern 
University with enthusiasm. There were 8 
Indian students in the Eastern University 
already, when we reached Moscow. But none 
of them was a Matriculate. Two of them 
who had been in the Eastern University in 
Tashkent, nantcly Quorban and Safdar, had 
read upto class IV or V only. They spoke 
and rrad Russian well and were given special 
privileges. 

The Moulana thought the general educ.;i- 
tion of the Indian students was so low, that it 
was most difficult for them to grasp fully and 
discriminately, the highly technical and scienti¬ 
fic aspects of Scientific Socialism and Economic 
Interpretation of History. They were parrot 
like, repeating what they read or learnt In 
classes. The Moulana thought that Jaffar 
Hossain, his most'devoted, educated (graduate) 
and intelligent disciple and myself should join 
the Eastern University and study the new 
philosophy and economics, which were already 
ruling over one seventh part of the globe. 
This was a rare opportunity for us to study 
the new philosophy, and interpret it to 
India and the rest of the World. I felt 
very much complimented and joined the 
Eeastern University with Jaffar Hossain with 
great cnthu.siasrn, as pioneers of the movement. 
It was a historic decision and I was grateful 
to the Moulana for his persuasive logic to 
make us join the Eastern University, We both 
shifted to the hostel of the University, which 
was also on Therskaya Ulitza. The Univer¬ 
sity itself with about 2000 students was situa¬ 
ted on the Strasnaya Boulevard, behind the big 
Church. The students were in 5 different 
H J s tcls. The studies were in classes and the 


classes were in the four storied buildings. 
Luiich and dinner were cooked and served for 
the 2000 students there. Breakfasts were 
served in the respective hostels. Our classes 
were in English, except, of course, the Russian 
lessons. 

Almost every day Jaffar and myself used to 
go to the Moulana and informed him all that 
we learnt in the University. He did not know 
Russian at all and very little English. Our 
talks and discussions were all in Urdu. 
These discussions were very stimulating. 
He almost devoured all we reported to him. 
I felt under different circumstances he would 
have joined the Eastern University himself 
He had been a brilliant student in Depbandh 
Muslim University for 12 long years and then 
a professor there, before leaving for Kabul. 

Iqbal Sadar and his ward, Rafique, deci¬ 
ded to go to Turkey, which was their desire 
from the time they were in Kabul. Abdul 
Aziz joined us in the Eastern University and 
its hostel. He had to lean heavily on botn 
Jaffar and myself not knowing much English. 
He had read upto class VII or VIII when they 
joined the Mahajareen movement which all 
others except Jaffar and myself had joined. 
Within a month or so Jaffar became the 
teacher of Urdu for Com. Riconcr of the 
Foreign Office and also father of beautiful 
Mrs. Roskolnikov, who was Soviet Ambassador 
in Kabul, when we left Kabul. From then on I 
was almost the only daily companion for the 
Moulana, except his own nephew to give him 
personal service. Of the three rooms allotted 
to us, only one was left where the Moulana 
lived with his nephew. Com. Ahmad Hossain 
had also his bed in that room but he was often 
out of Moscow to work in the different parts 
of Russia or Berlin and Paris ( we did not 
know ). 

Eastern Uuiversity was to train Commu¬ 
nists from different parts of Soviet Union, be- 
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longing to all nationalities—Mongols, Buriats, 
Uabccks, Kirghcsc, Cossacks, Kazaks, Georgi¬ 
ans, etc. They were fall members of the 
Communist Party and had actively participated 
in the partisan movement along with the 
Red Army. These lectures were in Russian 
language, which was their second language 

Besides these there were about 400 
Communists from Turkey ( 20 ), Iran (10), 
(5)j India (8), Japan (2), Indonesia (2) 
Korea (2) and about 300 Chinese. There were 
also about 10 from countries of the Soviet 
Union, Poles, Bulgars, Chekoslovaks, who had 
migrated to the United States of America as 
workers and had flocked back to the Soviet 
l.'nioii after the news of Soviet victory became 
known in the U. S. A. Some eight or ten of 
them were in the same room or dormitory of 
the Hostel, where wc Indians were living. It 
was for facility of conversation, as we all spoke 
English. 


Universities of Germany, France, Unlted‘: 
Kingdom, Switzerland, etc. They were tnoNi" 
anxious to get their degrees. 

There was co-education and about one- 
third of the total number were girl students. 

There was a similar University, nam<;d 
SmederlofT University, for the training of' 
Communists from Russia. Their niunber ' 
was also about 2000. The training and living: 
conditions were almost similar. 

Wc were given two sets of dresses, and , 
also shoes and an overcoat of the Red Army 
type, with hood. Washing and repair, 
were free in the University tailoring, cobbler 
and laundering shops. Besides wc got 
one shaving slip and one bath slip and one 
cinema ticket per week. In addition we used 
to get a rouble in cash per week. Strangely 
enough each student got .some tobacco for 
smoking and professors and students used tO 
smoke together in class rooms also. Books 
were, of course, all given free. 


The Chinese were next U) our room. 
Com. Ho Chi Min was also there for some 
time. Of all the groups, the Chinese were 
not only most numerous but were most serious 
and studious also. Most of them did not 
know Russian, but those who knew, held 
regular cla.sscs in Chinese to explain what was 
being taught in the classes held in Russian. 
They also translated some of the smaller books 
in Chinese for the benchl of non-Russian 
speaking students. Most of them were 
recruited from the Universities of Germany, 
France, United Kingdom, etc. They were 
Medical or Engineering or Science students 
and left their studies for the Revolution. 
There was a talk of starting a Sun Yat Sen 
University for them in Moscow as a part of 
the Eastern University. There was also 
talk of a C. R. Das University for Indian 
students. But there was practically no 
recruits of Indian students from the 


Principal Broida, Prof. Golbdcrg, etc., used 
to take regular classes. Sometimes some big 
leaders of the Communist Parties of Russia 
and abroad would address the students collec¬ 
tively on some current world event or events. 
The lectures had to be of elementary nature 
as the students were of mixed standard of 
education, some were graduates and post 
graduates, while others had read upto class 
I\' or V. Some of them did not understand 
English well. So, the lectures had to suit the 
lowest standards. But soon it was found that 
the lessons had to be brought upto a higher 
standard and the less educated were given in 
charge to the better educated to coach them up 
privately. This task fell to the share of JafTaP 
Hossain and myself. Amongst the Commu¬ 
nists who had migrated to U. S. A. from East 
European countries (and they were all Jew), 
there was one called Jack (Swoshtim) from 
Poland. He had no genmal education, but 
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had studied the subjects very well indeed in 
hU leisure hours and was really a selfmadc 
(read) man. His wife was also with him. 
Mn. Shoshtirn (Jill), was not well read but a 
devoted Communist and also a devoted wife, I 
became very friendly with this couple, and 
Jack, by his manner and learning, became my 
friend, philosopher and guide. I was very 
ipateful to him for his clear thinking and 
understanding and for his helping me to select 
books to study. The other workers from 
U. S, A. were not very serious in their studies 
and were after securing good jobs in Russia. 
Some of them succeeded and they left the 
University one by one. Two of them got 
disappointed and went back to U. S. A., 
because they could not or did not like the 
hard revolutionary life in Russia. 

Food. 

The food supplied to us was of a very poor 
standard. The previous years 1921 and 1922 
were famine years and millions had died due 
to starvation or semi-starvation. Conditions 
were still very bad. There was usually .soup 
of horse-meat, but even horse-meal pieces 
were hardly visible. The hot soup was taken 
with four thin pieces of black bread. It was 
followed by the 2nd Course of Kassa - some 
cheap grains boiled into a soft mass, with some 
sweets, we • had to take a bowl for soup and 
a plate for bread and Kassa and a spoon. 
These were all the untensils, we used no fork 
and no knife. There was occasionally horse 
meat, about 75 to 100 grams, bone and all, 
with cabbage or carrot. Potato was a 
rarity. As one was served food 
by the volunteers, he moved forward to 
lines of wooden benches and tables and would 
itart eating. Then the next man would move 
lip, receive his share of food, and march for* 
ward to the wooden benches to find a seat, 
had our University Card, which was 


marked while giving the food, so that one 
might not take food more than once. Dinner 
was no exception and the same kind of food 
was served. Only breakfasts were served in the 
Hostels. Breakfast consisted of black bread, a 
small and thin slice of butter and tea, There 
was not sufficient supply of black bread, which 
was the main food. Frankly speaking 
the food was imufficient, not to talk 
of taste. We revolted within ourselves, but 
did not show any displeasure outwardly and 
tried to adjust ourselves to the near famine 
conditions. 

Service was cafelaria style. About 20 
students were taken daily to help cooking and 
serving. This was done by turn and one 
would have to serve once in ten days or so. 
There were permanent paid cooks for cooking. 
7’he students were used for the purpose of 
chopping up wood for fuel, (no coal cooking), 
chopping the hard horse meat kept in frecze- 
chambers, pealing the vegetables, washing 
them, etc., The volunteers (rather conscripts) 
had to serve from early morning to late even¬ 
ing, cleaning tnc utensils. They were freed 
from the classes on those days. They had the 
same food as others they served, but would get 
extra tea to keep warm. I liked this work as I 
got opportunity to meet and talk freely and 
frankly wity both boys and girk from different 
sections and nationalities. It was most inter¬ 
esting to hear their individual stories, what 
kind of partisan work they had done. After 
two years of training, they would be sent back 
to work where they came from. They had to 
work underground as their family members did 
not support them and there were some instan¬ 
ces, where their own family members Joined 
with other villagers in insulting and even liqui¬ 
dating them. So the prospect of going back 
to their people was a terrifying one. llte hold 
of the Soviets was still very loose in those back¬ 
ward regions. To fight against religious 
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(Islamic) superstition and prejudices against the 
yrhole village and often against their own 
faouly members was such a stupendous task 
that the boldest hearts would tremble. The 
girls were more nervous than the boys. I 
remember one Uzbeck girl - named Fatima.* 
It was easier for me to talk with her as she 
also spoke Persian. She was fair complexioned, 
with black hair and eyes. Once she broke 
into tears while talking about her future pros¬ 
pects in her village work. I offered her advise 
to get married with one who spoke her langu¬ 
age and then it would be easier to work 
together. I had spoken more in joke than 
seriously. But soon I learnt that she had 
acted accordingly and 1 was invited to the 
marriage party. 

Such marriages were quite usual. There 
would be a simple social affair, nothing to do 
with religious ceremonies, and there would be 
a social function with songs, dances and 
speeches. 1 have often wondered, what 
became the fate of the newly converted and 
married couples when they went to their 
village people to complete social and economic 
revolutioA. In the two years I was there, at 
least 30 to 40 such marriages were solemnised. 
Some were inler-tribal, and some were even 
International. One Turkish Comrade 
married a Russian girl, Smorotkina ; one 
Korean girl married a Chinese and several 
Chinese boys married Russian girls. I do not 
know how many of these marriage.s were 
temporary and how many were permanent 
affairs. The “glass of water” theory was still 
very current and strong, after centuries of 
frustration and suppressed sex desires. Lenin 
already noticed it and came out with strong 
condemnation of the practice of ‘glass of 
water’ theory, wherein sex matters were 
treated as simple affair like drinking a glass of 
water from any source for quenching thirst 
temporarily. But trouble would and did 
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come when the girls became pregnant^t' 
Abortion was then free no doubt, but it wai^ 
frowned upon and some were expelled frooi 
the University, if they became pregnant more 
than once. Theoretically, there was n& 
objection to having children, but it was a 
great handicap for professional revolu¬ 
tionaries. It was a great temptation to havi: 
free sex life, specially for girls, most of whom 
came from a strict purdah and borkha set up. 

Das Capital 

The studies of Marxian economics as in 
Das Capita] and Materialistic Concept of'' 
History and such other writings of Karl Marx, 
who always wrote in very terse, learned and 
polemical language, proved rather difficult , 
even for us, who were fortunate to have bad ' 
high academical qualifications and also for 
the Professors, most of whom had learnt the 
subject the hard way not in the Universities 
but in secret study circles, with the help of no 
experts but with the help of one another and 
occasional references to theoreticians of the 
Party like Lenin and other leaders. For the 
average students, the lessons were rather dull 
and uninteresting. They were given first 
introductory and rudimcritory lessons and. 
then they were to study the subjects further. 

To minimise the rigours of the abstract 
studies, there used to be social functions at 
least once a fortnight. The Chinese excelled 
in these functions with beautiful decorations 
and most artistic and humourous dramas 
written by themselves. The Turks used to 
regale the audience with their revolutionary 
poems and songs. The Indians seemed to be 
rather unenterprising, though we would try to ■: 
contribute our mite by singing or rehearsing 
poems of Tagore and Iqbal. 

Two subsidiary jobs 

Each student had to take up two subjects, 
which would be taught to them to make 
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them self-supporting while carrying on their 
revolutionary program. I took up photo¬ 
graphy and motor mechanism. Photos arc 
essential for journalism. Motor driving is 
very useful in a revolutionary situation and 
for making a living in ordinary circumstances. 
I regret I made very little progress in cither of 
the efforts. Other vocational subjects were 
short-hand and typing, tailoring, repairing 
watches, cycles, radios, printing presses, etc. 
Many acquired much efficiency, which would 
stand by them in their future revolutionary 
activities. This was optional and many did 
not care to join any of the training classes. 

Baths 

We used to get one bath ticket every week. 
The baths were, what is generally known as 
Turkbh baths. There are three consecutive 
rooms. In the first, which is moderately 
warm, you undress yourself completely. The 
next room is more hot and you rub your 
body with soap and the last one is full of 
steam at high temperature and you perspire 
like anything and all dirt is washed clean with 
sweating. One beats one’s body with twigs 
supplied by the Bath authorities. Then the 
reverse process starts. From the warmest 
room you come to the less warm and wash 
yourself and to the warm room where you 
undressed. All taking bath jointly without a 
stich on was somewhat a novel experience, 
though males and females had separate baths. 
In Japan sometimes it is the same bath for 
both. 

Bath in Moscow Biver 

But in Slimmer, people, both male and 
female, took iheir hath', quite naked in 
Moscow river, riicy would kecji their clothes 
on the banks of the river and enter the river 
. quite naked, in the very centre of Moscow 
city. Foreigners used to go there and watch 
the bathing, but the Moscowvites were quite 


used to this naked bath and younger people 
would spray water on others and play all 
other kinds of pranks. The distance between 
the male group and the female group bathing 
was not more than ten yards and often they 
comingled without any objection. Later on 
the place of naked bath was taken a little out 
of the centre of Moscow—alxiut 2 kilometcrs. 

Krishnaliia 

In the Krishnalila, I had read that Lord 
Krishna stole the clothes of the Gopinis, sat 
on a branch of a tree and played flute. The 
Gopinis would beg Krishna for their clothes, 
but he would mischievously delay the same 
and enjoy the fun. This I could not under¬ 
stand for in Bengal the women as well as men, 
do not leave their dresses, dhotics and sarecs, 
on the bank of the river or pond. They enter 
water with their clothes on. But on seeing 
the people leaving their full dress on the bank 
and enter into water completely naked I 
realised how such Krishnalila would be 
possible. I learnt later on that such system 
of entering water for bath leaving the full 
dress on the bank is prevalent also In northern 
India but I had no knowledge of the same 
then. 

Mock trials 

There used to be mock trials, which were 
most interesting to me. 

A student stole the boots of another which 
were in better shape and form. The boots 
were all supplied by the University and there 
was a cobler’s shop to repair any boot that 
needed major or minor repair. There were 
three judges—male and lemale. There were 
ilirce to prosecute and three to defend also 
composed of both males and females. The 
accused was in the dock. Prosecution argued 
that it was anti-social action and exemplary 
punishment should be meted out. The 
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defenders ai^gucd that the action was caused 
as there were not sufficient good boots for all. 
Had it been otherwise, no such action would 
be needed or be taken. Both the pairs of 
boots were exhibited and both had undergone 
many repairs but the boots of the guilty 
student was almost beyond further repair. 
The guilty student admitted his guilt and 
prayed for mercy, promising not to behave 
like that ever after. He got an award of a 
new pair of boots from the stock. Both shook 
hands and embraced each other and with 
loud shouts of Inquilab Zindabad, Soviet 
Russia Zindabad Capitalism Murdabad, etc. 
by the judges, prosecutors, defenders, the 
complainant, the accused and in fact the 
whole audience, all standing. This continued 
for several minutes and the mock trial 
conducted in ail seriousness ended happily. 

Trial for stealing food 

It happened like this. One evening one 
student had meal outside and did not take his 
meal in the University and lent his card to a 
friend of his. That student got his regular 
meal with his own card first and when he 
tried to get his meal again on the card of his 
friend, he was unfortunately detected and 
mock trial started against both the friends. 
The same kind of mock court, judges, 
prosecutors, defenders, the complainant and 
the accused. The complainant was the 
volunteer who detected the case while serving 
food. 

The prosecutors condemned this action as 
a great social evil, unworthy of proletarian 
revolutionaries and demanded that the accused 
should be given deterrent punishment. 
The defenders pleaded that the quantity of 
food supplied by the University was 
undoubtedly insufficient for vigourous and 
strong students. Moreover, this practice was 
a common one. It was really giving his friend 


his own share. If the two had sat togetfaflr 
and one of them passed his share of food to 
his friend, it would not be an offence at aOt 
Social conditions were at the root of such 
evils. With sufficient quantity of food 
supplied there would not be such crimes at 
However, the accused apologised for thtdt 
action and promised never to act like this in 
future. With revolutionary slogans the mO^ 
trial came to an end. 

Trial for Courtship with Dagger 

One male student used to court a girl 
stvident who was also not unresponsive. The 
boy offered to marry her; but she could not 
make up her mind. One day, the boy lost 
his patience and whipped out his dagger and 
threatened to kill her, if she did not agree to 
marry him. It happened one evening whep 
they were sitting on a bench in a boulevard* 
The scream of the girl drew the attention of 
others present nearby, and the matter ended 
there. But the girl complained to the 
University authorities and there was a mock 
trial. The prosecutors condemned this as a 
remnant of bourgeois rice and claimed that 
the boy was unworthy of living in civilised 
society. The defenders pleaded that they 
were shocked naturally, but it was not an 
unusual event in the areas from where they ' 
came. They mentioned that even then there 
was a practice that if a man could forciblj^" 
take away a girl from her house, he became 
entitled to marry her. The practice was that 
while being carried away the girl could use 
her fisticuffs, and even her nails and teeth 
but not vice versa. That being so, the 
defenders pleaded that it was not such a big- 
crime to whip out his dagger. The procedure 
of courtship had become more an art ipj 
modern society. It was also argued that some. 
girls tantalised the boys and it was quite a 
torture for the boys unnecessarily. The 
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concerned admitted his guilt, that he lost his 
patience, by being played with like that for 
months together. He promised to behave 
properly in future. He was advised by the 
judges to try modern methods of courtship 
like dancing together, presenting chocolates 
or flowers. The girl was also advised not to 
play long but make up her mind one way or 
the other and not to test his patience too long. 
Again with revolutionary slogans the raock 
trial ended. The boy continued his courtship 
of the same girl by modern methods atid 
ultimately they were married happily within 
a few months. The Judges, prosecutors, the 
defenders, were all invited to the marriage. 

The mock trials were to analyse some 
social evils and emphasise how to eradicate 
them. 

Abortive German Revolution. 

While we were studying in the Eastern 
University, the revolutionajy situation in 
Berlin and Hamburg, etc., matured and the 
Communist Party of Germany was about to 
give the call for general uprising and insurrec¬ 
tion. Karl Radek. an accepted expert in 
European and particularly in German affairs 
went on writing informative articles in the 
Pravda and Izvestia about the German situa¬ 


tion. We, the students of Eastern University 
as well as of Smcderloff University were given 
military trauning and were told to be ready to 
march with the Red Army to Germany, All 
the Soviet leaders were silent and Lenin was ill 
in a village nearby. At last Trotsky came out 
with a very militant statement. Poland and the 
Corridor must be a bridge for the Russian 
proletariat to go for the help of the German 
proletariat in their revolutionary action, or 
else we shall have to smash Poland and force 
our way through Poland. "We cannot and 
shall not allow the German proletariat to be 
suppressed.” 

But the call for proletariat insurrection had 
a feeble response in Germany, except in some 
pockets of Berlin, Hamburg, etc., and these 
were very quickly suppressed by the German 
government and there was no question left for 
Trotsky to march into Germany over Poland, 
using her cither as a bridge or by smashing 
her. And consequently all our preparations 
and desires to march into Germany with the 
Red Army vanished into nothing. Some 
leaders of the then German Communist Party 
have, however, written that the German revo¬ 
lution was sabotaged by certain leaders in 
Moscow, primarily Stalin and his close group. 

But what I saw and fell at tliat time has been 
written here. 
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India In 2000 A. D. 

The following is reproduced from “Centre 
Calling** published by the Department of 
Family Planning : 

According tO the gist of population projec¬ 
tions published recently by the Swiss magazine 
‘V/s/on*. India’s population is expected to 
teach 922 million in next 30 years from now 
on. The paper also rank India second in 
terms of population and ninth in terms of 
gross national product in the year 2000 among 
the 50 most important countries in the world. 
The journal makes an estimate that India's 
Gross National Product (GNP) will increase 
from $ 45,900 million in 1967 to $ 92,200 
million in I9S0 and $ 235,000 million in the 
year 2000. The paper also observes that our 
country will thus overtake Canada which by 
that time is expected to reach $ 2,000 million 
(GNP). Though our country may overtake 
some developed countries because of rapid 
industrialization, the rising tide of population 
will continue to place us at 48th position in 
terms of GNP per capita in the next 30 yeais. 
The estimate presupposes the continued 
growth of our population at the present pace. 

According to the paper, our per capita 
GNP will rise from £ 90 in 1967 to $ 136 in 
1980 and furthcf to $ 255 in the year 2000. 

In conclusion, the study avers that despite 
the tremendous progress in 30 years from now 
half of the world*! population will live in 
poverty. 

Equity in Pidcistan 

It is by now quite cleiu: to all who are 
mtereitedkq jpolitio that the reasons 


behind the break away of East Bengal from 
Pakbtan has been caused by the shameless 
exploitation of that part of Pakistan by the 
West Pakistanis who have usurped all advan* 
tages, privileges, funds, jobs etc. etc. for them¬ 
selves and left the people of East Bengal to 
pay for the glory of Pakistan without realisa¬ 
tion of any gains from it. The following tables 
were published in the “Socialist Monitor’*. 
They show factually what the West Pakistani 
had done in the course of managing the 
affairs of that country imposing a military 
dictatorship upon its people : 

Table I 

The relative strength of East Pakistanis in 


the supenot central services, 

Civil and 

Military. 



Number of 

N umbel from 

East Pakistan 

West Pakistan 

A. Givil. 



Secretaries 

00 

19 

Joint Secrctaiies 

0 

38 

Deputy Secretaries 

10 

123 

Under Secretaries 

38 

520 

B. Military. 



Lt. General 

00 

3 

Major General 

00 

20 

Brigadiers 

1 

34 

Colonels 

1 

49 

Lt. Colonels 

2 

192 

Majors 

10 

590 

Navy Officers 

7 

503 

Air Force Officers 

40 

640 


Source : The Dawn, Karachi, January 9 , 1956« 
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Tsbl« 2 

Employment of East Pakistanis in various 
Selected branches of military services. 

Particular From East From West 

Pakistan Pakistan 
ACTUAL NUMBER 
General 00 1 

I.t. General 00 2 


Major General I 


13 


PER 

CENT 

Officers in Armed Services 

5 

95 

Navy-Technical Officers 

19 

81 

Navy-Non Technical Officers 

9 

91 

Naval Ranks Technical Br 

28.5 

71.6 

Naval Ranks Non-Tcchnical 

28.4 

71.5 

AIR FORCE 


ACTUAL 

OFFICERS 

NUMBER 

Pilots 

11 

89 

Navigators 

27 

73 

Technical Officers 

17 

83 

Administrative Officers 

31 

69 

Education Officers 

13 

87 


Source The political system of Pakistan 
PI95, Sayccd. 


Table 3 

TRADE BETWEEN EAST AND 
WEST PAKISTAN 



Import into east 

Import into West 

Period 

wing from west 

wing from cast 


wing (in Rs. 

wing (in Rs 


Crores) 

Crores) 

1958-59 

660.7 

277.6 

1959-60 

542.6 

361.0 

1960^61 

798.7 

361.0 

1961-62 

829.7 

392,5 . 

1962-63 

917.6 

446.9 

-Source 

: Donald Wilber. Pakistan, P 445. 


Table 4 

Regional distribution of Invt^tment by 
temipublic Institutions. 

Institutions Share of invest- Share of invest¬ 
ment East ment West 

Pakistan Pakistan 


(IN PERCENT) 


Industrial Development Bank 
House Building Finance 

20 

80 

Corporation 

Pakistan Industrial Credit 

12 

SB 

Investment Corporation 
Pakistan Industrial Develop¬ 

24 

76 

ment Corporation 

45 

55 


Source : Von Vorys Political Develop¬ 
ment in Pakistan. P 97. 


Table 5 

Monetary Aid given to various Regions of 


Pakistan. 

Monetary Aid 

East 

West 


Pakistan 

Pakistan 


(in million Rupees) 

Financial assistance 

1,260 

10,000 

Defence expenditure 

100 

4,650 

Capital expenditure 

620 

2,100 

Educational grants 

240 

1,530 

Share from foreign aid 

150 

720 


Source : A. Tayyab. 


Holland as Producer of Milk 

Holland is world famous for her production 
of milk and milk based food articles. “The 
Netherlands” give us the statistics printed 
below : 

, According to a provisional annual survey 
issued by the Dairy Produce Marketing Beard 
in The Hague the number of milk cows and 
cows in calf in Holland in 1970 averaged 
I 920 000, as against 1 904 000 in the preced¬ 
ing year. Milk yield per cow avera^d 
4,290 kg, as compared with 4 170 kg; In 
The fat content of the milk averaged 
(unchanged),',. > 
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The main production figures for 1969 and 
1970 are pi‘es6nted in the following table. 



1969 

1970 

(in 

thousands of tons) 

Total milk production 

7 975 

8 239 

Milk supplied to customers 



Full and standardized 

401 

1 336 

Milk with approx. 1|% 



fat content 

22 

58 

Cream 

22 

24 

Skimmed milk and buttermilk 

206 

217 

Condensed milk for coffee 

290 

294 

Milk-based products 



Butter 

112 

121 

Cheese 

260 

271 

Powdered milk 

139 

153 

Condensed milk 

495 

495 


China and The U. S. A. 

The Janata says editorially. 

That Mr. Nixon has to win the next elec¬ 
tion ; the US administration has to respond to 
the popular pressure for ending the war in 
Viet Nam ; the USSR’s intrusion in the Indian 
Ocean and the South China Sea as also the 
Pacific Ocean has to be contained* and a new 
alignment against her has to be created ; the 
prospects of trade with China are no less allur¬ 
ing ; these are some of the motivations which 
are reported to have clinched the long estab¬ 
lished contacts between the US and the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of China. It is quite possible 
that a combination of some or all of these 
factors has brought about the final denounce¬ 
ment, though the dramatic element of Kissin¬ 
ger’s secret rendezvous with the Chinese 
leadership has obscured the fact that the two 
sides were moving towards it gradually and 
cautiously. 

The effect has been hightened by the fact 
that it iis Mr. Nixon himself who will be visit¬ 
ing China, instead of a lessor leader, and quite 
possibly'this has happened bcacuse on some of 
the tborpy issues, a breakthrough has already 


been achieved. Predictably, China will be; 
seated in the Security Council and the United 
Nations in the near future, and in the bargain, 
will reach a rapproachement with the US on! 
Fermosa. A similar understanding on Vietnam 
might have also been reached. Trade 
and aid will be to the profit of both, and no 
difficulties need to be experienced in this be¬ 
half. 

Will the possible understanding between 
the US and China really lead to a realignment 
of political forces ? Or will it merely correct 
various anomalies in the international power 
structure, and more precisely in the Pacific 
region, and thereby lead to the lessening of 
the tension ? If the prospect is that China’s 
membership of the UN, and her gradual 
integration in the international community 
and a new power structure based on the new 
realities, would stabilise the peace in the South 
East and Far East, enable real progress to¬ 
wards nuclear disarmament owing to her active 
association with the talks on nuclear disarma¬ 
ment and a corresponding breakthrough in 
the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT), 
in Vienna and Helsinki respectively, then the 
world would certainly become a better place 
to live in though if the new status quo is based 
on a trifurcation of the world in the areas of 
influence of the three super powers, freedom 
and equality will continue to suffer and remain 
terribly restricted. If on the other hand, the 
LIS might only wish to exploit the basic 
animosity between the two professedly Marxist- 
Leninist powers, in the tradition of rcal-politik, 
a large number of countries will have to seek 
new alliances and orientations. 

In both eventualities, and other eventuali¬ 
ties that might arise at admixtures of these two, 
India will have to define her role, based on 
her long-term and permanent interests. The 
Government has not given any indication of 
the working of its mind, nor have various 
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political parties debated in depth the options 
that may be open to us. To conhne the 
debate only to the major problem of Bangla 
Desh which naturally occupies our minds, 
or our old strife with China and Pakistan, 
would prevent us from sizing up the long 
range perspectives. We must define wliat it 
is tliat we would like to happen in South and 
South-East Asia, in particular. W'e shall also 
have to analyse how .Japan, the W'^eslern 
European countries, and tlic East African and 
North African countries would respond to the 
developments ; and the world-peace aspects of 
the inteanational situation should also have 
to be assessed. 

Cancer Research in Israel. 

The following information is obtained from 
“news from Israel”. 

One of the central modern approaches to 
cancer research is based largely on the hypo¬ 
thesis that cancer is a manifestation of an 
irpmunological failure in those whose bodies 
are attacked by the tiiseasr. In other words, 
cancer may attack body cells on a far wider 
.scale than w-e realize ; however ; the chemical 
and biological make-up of the new components 
of a cancerous cell are frecpiently recognized 
by the body’s immune response system as being 
foreign and hence appropriate measures arc 
taken to destroy the now dangerous cell. 
Only in cases w'hcre the Immune response 
mechanism fails do the cancerous cells take 
hold and spread further. 

Given this theory on which to work, it is 
scarcely surprising that some 75% of the 
research work in the University’s Department 
of Immunology should to day Ee concentrated 
on studies related to the nature of cancer and 
the mechanisms whereby the body’s own 
defences may be stimulated to fight the disease. 
In the light of this theory, immunologists want 
to characterize the exact nature of those chenoi 


cal and biological changes in neoplastic (ui-t 
cancerous) cells which identify 'them as strang¬ 
ers to the host body. If this can be done, 
they want to go further and identify the 
immunological failure which prevent adequate 
resistance and, ultimately* to develop methods 
for screening which will detect those people 
whose genetic make-up includes this immu¬ 
nological malfunctioning which renders them 
cancer .susceptible. If this latter aim can be 
achieved, it may be possible to find, methods of 
stimulating the immunological response of 
these people at a very early age and, by coun¬ 
selling them to be especially careful in avoid¬ 
ing cancer stimuli such as smoking, to bring 
about, if not an end to, at least a curtailment 
of this dreaded scourge. 

In an attempt, to isolate and characterize 
the nature of cancer antigens the Department 
is working with several models in what its 
Head, Prof. David Weiss, describes as a “shot¬ 
gun approach”. He further explains that he 
and his team have deliberately tried to extend 
the field of investigation and to choose as 
many and as different forms of cancer as 
possible in the hope of scoring at least one 
“bull’s eye” of scientific discovery. Cancers 
in the animal models selected have been 
chosen for study because of their similarity 
with cancers in man. They include breast 
cancer in mice, a cancer of fibrous connective 
tissue in chickens, and a virus-induced cancer 
in hamsters. Chronic lymphocytic leukaemia 
in man, one of the human cancers under study,^ 
has been selected in par* at least because the 
disease progresses at a pace which is sufficient¬ 
ly slow as to permit scientific investigation. 

Pursuing the contention that some people 
may be congenitally incapable of mounting a 
correct immime response, one line ofim^-, 
tigation is seeking to discover which aspects/' 
of this immune response are correlated with 
cancer susceptibility, Iti anothet |itie d, , 
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known as the -enhancement-resistance problem 
or-the body’s balancing of the production of 
antibodies and immune cells of the white 
bto6d cell type (immune lymphocytes): An 
intersting race is in progress here within the 
body, for if the antibodies reach the cancer 
cells before these are attacked by the immune 
lymphocytes, the former attach to the diseased 
cell and envelop it, thus in effect protecting 
the cell and axcluding the lymphocytes. If 
the latter can reach the target cell first, they 
ran kill if and its cancerous elements. While 
the mechanism is known to exist, the hows 
and whys of its existence are still obscure and 
the investigation in this direction is designed 
to throw light on these questions with the 
ultimate aim of being able, perhaps, to inter¬ 
vene in swinging the balance in the right 
direction. 

Deciphering Etruscan Script 

The Etruscans were a great civilised people 
who were conquered by the Romans. With 
Rpme occupying all vantage points in 
European civilisation, Etruscan culture as siuh 
vanished from the intellectual sphere. A 
Bulgarian scholar has now deciphered the 
Etruscan script of whidi there arc many 
samples in Europe. Wc have taken the 
description of this research work from “News 
Bulgaria” 

One of the great mysteries of European 
history has now been unravelled as a result of 
research and investigations carried out over 
many years by the outstanding Bulgarian 
linguist. Professor Vladimir Georgiev, Deputy 
President of the Bulgarian Academy of 
Sciences. He has succeeded in deciphering 
the Etruscan script whose secrets have puzzled 
both experts and laymen who have been trying 
to reveal them for two centuries now. 

It is kmown that the Etruscans, whose 
settlements extended across Central and 


people in Western Europe before the rise 
the Roman state. 

The Etruscan civilization has exercised 
great influence on Roman culture 
language. Herein lies the historic merit of 
this people in the development of world., 
culture. Towards the beginning of our age, 
the Etruscan peoples disappeared froth 
historical records, being fully assimilated by 
the Romans. All that was left of them were 
10,000 inscriptions in tlie Etruscan language in 
numerous works of their arts and crafts. 

The method of the Bulgarian scholar, 
Professor V. Georgiev. applied in deciphering 
the Etruscan language, is described in hU 
recently published book on the subject. A 
scries of articles on this subject, which had 
previously appeared in Itahan, German,; 
French, Hungarian and Belgian science 
journals, arc also to he published in full by 
the author. 

What docs the method of Professor V. 
Georgiev consist of? Studying word emlmgSi 
lie constucted a morphological model of thh- 
Etruscan language. Morphology, i.e. rase ' 
inllections .ind verb endings, personal pronouns , 
and (be like, form the most characteristic and 
stable part of the language structtirc. Every 
language has its typical features in this respect, 
and they can be ecjuivalenl only in languages, 
which .ire most elo.scly akin to one another. 
Proceeding from this position, Professor 
V, Georgiev juxtaposed this model with the 
morphological structure of many different 
languages and found that the Etruscan modtsl 
coincided with that of the Hittite language. . . 

The inference drawn on the basis of the 
morphological model is confirmed by the 
following fact. Ancient historians have,, 
recorded that the Etruscans and Lydians, who 
lived in Asia Minor, were of the same origin, ; 
and the latest research has shown that Lydian 
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is akin to the Hiititc. Consequently, the 
Etruscan language was also closely related to 
the Hittitc language. Thus the chain of 
^entific evidence is further reinforced by 
converse proofs. 

In this way, Professor V. Gcorgiev proves 
in both directions—through a inorpholigical 
model and on the evidence of historical and 
linguistic facts—that the clue to the under¬ 
standing of the Etruscan language lies in the 
Hittite, whicli is now well explored. This 
method has made it possible for the Bulgarian 
scholar to translate Etruscan texts which throw 
abundant light not only on the history of the 
Etruscan people but also on the history of 
ancient Rome. 

A New Insecticide from Poland- 

A new pesticide that does not poison the 
environment when used on pests is described 
in “Polish Facts on Pile.” 

Polish scientists have developed a new pre¬ 
paration called ‘DERMAFOS’ a pesticide 
whose main virtue lies in the fact that it leaves 
no long-lasting traces which would adversely 


affect the environment. ‘Dermafos’ was deve¬ 
loped at the Organic Industry Institute in 
Warsaw, and its first batch was commercially 
manufactured last year at the “Azot” Chemis¬ 
try plant in Jaworzno. The new pesticide, 
being a phosphoro-organic agent, is one of the 
four chemicals approved by the World Health 
Organization for killing flics in dairy farms 

and plants, slaughtcries and food processing 
plants. 

Originally, ‘Dermafos’ was meant against 
cattle gadflies but it turned out it was just as 
effective when used against other livestock 
parasites, and at the same time when properly 
dosed it is harmless and non-allergic to the 
cattle, Also, it turned out later that it can be 
used as a very effective veterinary drug against 
mycosis. 

A variety of ‘Dermafos’ has also been 
developed which can be used to kill a parasite 
which attacks vegetables and had previously 
incurred great losses, particularly on onion 
plantations. Prior to starting commercial 
production of ‘Dermafos’ it was extensively 
tested on 2,000 cows. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Dhondo Keshav Karye : By G. I-. 

Chandavarkar published by Publications 
Division Ministry of Information and Broad¬ 
casting Government of India In their Builders 
of Modern India sericN. C’r. Oct. pp 248+ X 
paper back one plate price Rs. 4 00. Dhondo 
Keshav Karve was born on the ISth t>f April 
1858 and he. died on the 7ih November 1%2. 
He was luoie than 104 years old when he died. 
He spent his remarkably long life in the 
service of humanity and was one ot the 
greatest social reformers ol India. He drew 
inspiration from Raja Raminohun R«ty, Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Mahadev Govind 
Ranade, Pandita Rambai (who was yuungei 
than him by a few days) and otheis and 
devoted himself particularly to women s 
emancipation. Widow remarriage and tlu 
education of wonten engaged him mure than 
other branches of social reform. Tie went 
from house to house in many cities and towns 
of India to collect money for the Indian 
Women’s University which was set up '’depen¬ 
ding on the contributions from middle class 
and upper middle class people only. It the 
field of remarriage of widows, he himself 
married a widow and faced social persecution 
boldly and in an unflinching manner. 
Professor Karve had the rare disliiuion of 
attending his own birthday centenary celebra¬ 
tions. His second wife died when she was 
86 years old. He also lost his son who was 
72 years old at the time of his death. He liad 
to undergo a serious surgical operation when 
he was 101 years of age and the operation was 
entirely successful. 

This biography of Maharshi Karve should 
be kept in all school and college libraries as it 
gives a clear picture of an the life of extraordi¬ 


nary per.son who by his good; deeds and sound 

moral outlook proved his worthlnc-ss as a 
humanist in a very effective manner. 

My Mirror ; By Sushil Kumar Gupta,* 
published by the author at Creative Printers, 
4082 Kasruwalan, Pahar Ganj, New Delhi-55, 
Gr. Oct. pp. 132-f-8 Paper cover price Rs.8.00. 
There arc sixteen essays in this book. The 
author who was born at Lucknow in 1940, 
studied Knglish and Philosophy during his 
student days and is now on the staff of 
I’. G. D. A. V. Gollrge, New Delhi, wrote 
these es.says during the perioil 1956—-1970. 
They are well written and provide enjoyable 
reading. 

Family Planning : Knowledge Attitude 
and Practice. By S. Balakri.shna and pub¬ 
lished by National Institute of Community 
Development, Hyderabad. RIy. Qto pp. 140 4-8 
Maps Cloth, Art Jacket Price Rs, 14,00. 
R. N. Haldipur Dean of the National Institute 
of Community Development Hyderabad says 
in his Preface to the book. "Some of the 
findings of the report are significant. For 
instance, it was found that the opposition to 
the family planning programme is not inconsi¬ 
derable (39 per cent). Practice of family 
planning methods is almost negligible. Fear 
of after-effects of vastectomy is a retarding 
factor in the spread of this programme. 
Suital>lc steps will have to be taken to restore 
confidence of people with proper foUow-up 
measures. Education and income do not 
s< cm to have helped in shaping the family 
size so far. However, almost all the respon¬ 
dents have heard of the programme and 54 

percent had a ‘high’ knowledge of the details.” 

Knowledge, Attitude and Practice (KAP) 

studies enable the public to understand how 
the people are taking to family planning. 
This study is an important docuihent, 
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NOTES 


New Art for Old 

I'lie ba.sis of all art is an inner iirf;e in the 
artist to express through a given medium and 
by u.se of certain recognised tecliniques and 
accepted conventions, an inner image or idea 
which rises in the artist.s’ mind as a product ol 
his aesthetic emotions. This image or idea 
need not nccessaiily be a totally original 
creation as far as the artist is concerned. In 
music, drama, literature, painting, sculpture 
or architecture connections with already exis¬ 
ting, art forms are accepted as necessary 
contacts which in no way interfere with the 
creative urges in the artists’ mind. Language, 
musical sequences of notes, composition and 
the placing together of lines, colours and 
shapes will always have partial prototypes; 
but the artists’ creative genius, docs not cease 
to function when he makes use of previously 
existing alphabets, words and idioms or lines, 
perspective and compositional methods in the 


|)or(iay.Tl of Ins iin.igcrx in colouis .ind form. 
Schools of an .dw.iys come into existence and 
tlic artists in all s|)licrcs of art make use of 
established Icchniqucs and conventions accor¬ 
ding to rurient fasliioii witliou' losing their 
own creativencss. Resemblance with some¬ 
thing that exists can blend very well with new' 
thoughts and feelings and many great creators 
in the held of literature, dance, drama, paint¬ 
ing, sculpture or architecture have belonged 
to schools of art without becoming mere 
imiiamrs of other at lists. In all acts of self- 
expiession there is always some clement of 
imitation and there is mure of it when an artist 
is anexponetit of a particular school c>f thought 
oraitistic exprcs.sion. In'iteraturc, drama or 
poetry resemblances with the master of a 
particulir school can be found ; but that docs 
not necessarily detract from the creativeness 
of the writers. In dance a great exponent of 
moods, gestures and expressive steps proves 
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his or her merit and mastery of technique 
while he or she scrn(Miloiisly adheres to 
established practice. An inexpert dancer will 
do cverythinjf in a stilT and lifeless manner 
although basically Ids tnovemciils will follow 
the “book”. A master dancer will put life 
and fluid expression in the same dance forms. 
In music mere rendering of notes is not 
enough. There are wav'^ ways of exci vit- 

ing such rendering and bttle tom lies and 
variations make all the (hn'erence. In paint¬ 
ing or sculpluic too there are ways and ways 
ofdiawing lines, applying the Iiriish, caiving, 
moulding and composing. A great artist will 
do things {pule dilVcrentlv as compared to the 
ordinaly executors of art forms and thus 

prove that his touch is superiorly creative ami 
life giving. 

When we deal w'ith the creativeness of 
artists wc should not judge things by their 
resemblance with the great art of the 
renaissance period, the Moghul-Rajput school 
or the art of the great mastcis of China or 
Japan. Resemblances there will be whatever 
art vve study and closely examine. We must 
see whether a particular artist has put new 
life in old forms. Traditions can be repro¬ 
duced by turning out dead mummified replicas 
of things that pulsated with life at cnc lime ; 
or. on llic other liand, the revival can 1)C a 
ma.stcriy act of rcvitali.siiig a motionless object. 
When Al:)aniiid'anath Tagore touched with 
his magic brush the art forms of the Mwghiil 
Rajput period, he created something that 
bore the stamp ol Abanindranath’s genius. 
The same can lie said of Nandalal Bose’s 
paintings in the .AjaiUa style. The glcry of 
the Bengal •<chool of ait of the Ahaiiindranath- 
Nandalal period was something that Indian 
artists , could he proud of. If some Indian 
artists had chosen later on to follow the art 
traditions of European post-impressionism, 
cubism, surrealism or the abstract and intclh c- 
tualised techniques and conventions, they 


could freely try and make a place for them¬ 
selves in the world of art. But if any of them 
make an attempt to criticise Abanindranath 
Tagore for hit w'ork of revival of ancient and 
mediaeval mural and miniature art of India ; 
such attempts will be unworthy and unjusti¬ 
fied. When India had an intellectual and 
cultural renai.ssance in the ■inclcciuh and 
twentieth centuries, many great scholars, 
aiiisis and creative thinkers took active part 
in it, .Among Indians, Rammohun Roy 
was the first great intellectual wlio realised 
the nccessiiy of icviving Indian thought and 
eu'ture. Among Western intellectuals one can 
mrntion the names of Max Mullei, Jacobi, 
Job, Rhys Davids, Syhain bevi aad many 
otlicis who tried to revive the sludv of India’s 

4 

ancient philosophy, literature, science, laws 
and the various shastras dealing with the major 
arts and crafts of fundamental social usefulness. 
One might say in forced argument that the 
revival of Sanskritic studies served no 
progressive purpose. We might had accepted 
Western religion, philosophy, social .'vy^terns, 
cultural institutions and eventually worked 
our way into Western ordiinesecommunism in 
an easy and slavish manner without experienc¬ 
ing any hcad-achcs caused by logic or an 
upsurge of cultural rcvivali.sm, French and 
Dutch imperialism pioduced Victnarns and 
Indonesia. .No great intcfiectual renaissance 
look place in tho.se countries, India could 
have progressed along a similar path of 
iiitclleclual least resistance. Such arguments 
and assertions would however he inane and 
contrary to the spirit of true progress. The 
genius of India too had retained some of its 
potency and creative vital force. The renai¬ 
ssance was inevitable as soon as contact with 
Western thought activated its germination. 
India’s cultural background was too rich to 
dry up by its contacts with Western civilisa¬ 
tion. Our so called progressivism of recent 
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origin is perhaps a natural outcome of the 
world wide decadence that human civilisation 
rs passing through. In the developed coun¬ 
tries there is prosperity but no mental or 
spiritual peace and satisfaction. In the 
underdeveloped countries emnomir malaise is 
overpowering and swamps all thoughts of 
cultural significance. In the circumstances 
destructive criticism makes all intellectual 
urges negational. Ancient'culture and civili¬ 
sation stand cliarged with causing modern 
faihire.s. One forgets that the old order had 
its diseases and crimes too and those might 
have been the parents of the injustice and 
lark of human virtue in to-day’s social order. 
It should he understood that a (lear spring 
never piodurrs dirty effluvium. Wlienever 
there is any How of filth one should look for 
otiier sources of origin of the contamination. 
One cannot theielore find fanll with ancient 
literature, dtanta, dance music or painting 
lor the aesthetic poverty that afllit Is modern 
creation‘s in those fields. Assuming that 
rcvit.ilisrn in the sphere of old art forms is 
not a desirable thing; it (antiol be held 
responsible for the failure of modern “pio- 
gressives” to produce emotional values that 
arc true, etetnal and Ijeautiiul. Rammohun 
Roy, Iswat Chandra X'idyasagar, Michael 
•Madhusudan Dulla, Bankirn Chandra 
Chattcrjcc, Vivekunanda, Rabindianalli 
Tagore, Abanitidranalh Tagore and many 
others who kept contact with the “gluty that 
was India” may have been wrong in 
their endeavour to bring back to life an 
inspiration that was no longer a living urge to 
cultural progress ; but their achievements 
could not have been a great obstacle to the 
present day progressives in achieving greater 
things. 

A thing is not necessarily belter than other 
things which came into existence before it. 
Being new is no proof of quality, excellence or 


perfection. In fact one cannot cite age as a 
determining fat tor of met it or demerit. One 
has to judge quality by reference to charac¬ 
teristics which have little to do with the dale of 
birth of the object under examination. New 
lamps for old or the reverse is not a sound 
principle to follow when one is trying to acquire 
a thing of beauty and uncommon rneiit. Old 
designs, compositions, styles or forms arc 
(juife often superior to their modern 
counterparts but not necessarily. The 

Parthenon, The Sun Temple of Konarak, 
Tl)e 'Taj Mahal in the field of architecture ; 

the Ajama Frescoes, the ceiling painting of 
Capclla Sislina, the paintings of the great 

masters of the middle ages in tha sphere of 
pictorial ail ; and the sculpture of Phaedeus, 

Praxiteles and the master sculptors of Barhut 

and Sam hi, are convincing evidence of the 
perfection that pco[>le of former ages had 

acliicved in various fields of aesthetic creation. 
In weaving, embroidery, metal woik, ivory 

e.u ving, enamel and lapidarists work, furniture 
making, carpet \vca\ing and in many other 

crafts, the ancient and medicicx’al workers 
excelled the modems fully and uncloubtrdK. 
In music, dance and drama the imxlerns have 
not proved that they are evolving styles and 
forms which arc cleaiiy superior to what 
existed previously. But there were ugly things 
too in tlic old world. 

We have come n<3\\ to a stage of devclop- 
mem of human civilisation and cnllnre where 
we should take stock of what our prcdece.ssors 
have achieved and what w^c are now engaged 
in doing. Shoulti we break away from tlic 
past or should we keep our contacts with the 
past as intact as is possible for us to do .’ Arc 
our bonds with bygone times holding us back 
or are they providing us with moorings which 

keep us from drifting away into unknown and 
uncharlercd waters ? 

Is humanity moving towards objectives 
w'hich arc aesthetically more perfect, morally 
stjperior and higher in point of civilisation 
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and towards the realisation of greater human 
ideals We doubt if that is so. In the 
circumstances it is better that we keep our 
contacts with the past and not get lost in a 
maze by looking for new perfections. Some 
human beings are, individually and in 
organised groups, worse barbarians now than 
any humans had been ever before. Virtues 
like kindness, fellow feeling, self abnegation 
and fulfilment of human obligations through 
.sacrifice, have been given a wider scope in 
modern times ; but how far ihe-se virtues are 
practised through legal compulsion as against 
free individual clunce is a cpiestiou, the 
.answer to which invariably points to govern¬ 
mental impositions. Payment of cesses, taxes or 
donations for puirlie celebration of religious 
ceremonies bad hardly any element of virtuous 
self sacrifice about it. Oflicial exactions or 
extortion by the strong aim lads of the locality 
are all considered to Ijc impositions and there 
is great resentment among those who have to 
make the payments. The creation of new 
obligations does not usually rouse any moral 
consciousness nor any desire to be of help to 
the general public. Everything considered 
new ideals have not improved the character 
of modern men and women. Nor have they 
ber ome richer in their intellectual ability and 
emotions. The ancients and the master minds 
of mediaeval timcsstill tower above themoderns, 
excepting in the scientific field, where human 
effort has certainly reached new heights and 
achieved a much fuller control over the forces 
of nature than ever before. But here too one 
must remember the extremely .scant resources 
that were available to men like Archimedes, 
Nagarjuna, Pythagoras, Galileo, Columbus, 
James Watt and Newton. And scientists of 
the creative upper class are few and far 
between and their character and outlook arc 
not representative of those of the general run 
of men and women who arc active in the 


fields of politics, education, social adminis¬ 
tration, public services and arts and crafts. 

Life us it functions and expresses itself 
through various activities now is guided by 
man’s herd instinct and the automatic responses 
of creatures tuned up to art according to 
to rules and reguliUions, formalities and codes 
of behaviour. Individual thought, inspiration, 
aspirations guided by powerful emotions or 
reasoning play little part in human existence 
to-day. Circumstances and cnvironinenlal 
conditions are not favourable to the growth 
of prophetic vision or deep insight into the 
lundamental problems of life. Comprehen¬ 
sion is limited by needs and the phased 
purpose of a prefabri ated pattern of existence. 
There is hardly any scope for human ingenuity 
to rise to the level of genius. A drabness 
prevails everywhere and people live and die 
generation after general ion in a manner 
which reminds one of cattle ranches where 
millions of animals arc bred, nurtured, sold or 
slaughteied as needs be without any signs of 
a struggle for existence, evolution of new 
types, migration to far away lands or similar 
upsurge of the vital forces that normally guide 
the growth of animal species. A great 
baircness pervades life. Counthss numbers 
are born and grow up into men and women. 
None displays any creative genius. There are 
pretensions galore ; but achievements of 
lasting value arc too few. 

Implications of the indo-Soviet Treaty 

Some people have expressed surprise at 
India making a treaty of mutual help and 
friendvship with Russia. Their reason is that 
India is a democracy in which individuals 
have their fundamental rights which do not in 
any way tally with the lack of individual free¬ 
doms that prevails in communist Russia. The 
unexpressed faith that these critics of Indo- 
Soviet treaty harbour in their pipd is that a 
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treaty of friendship and mutual assistance can 
only be made by states which have similar 
political and economic outlook. But this 
idea is contradicted by the facts of history. 
If we study the history of treaties and alliances 
we find many instances of states cotning 
together where they arc not at all similar in 
political outlook, belief or structure. Britain 
has been a monarchy for centuries and France 
a republic with revolutionary background. 
They have also fought against each other for 
more than a hundred years. But these difl'e- 
renccs have not prevented them from joining 
up in an entente cordlalc. Communist Russia 
joined forces with capitalist America and 
Britain to fight fascist Germany and Italy, 
which latter countries found an ally in 
monarchical Japan, If wc come to present 
day international relations we find capitalistic 
Pakistan being hclperl by communist China, 
and the USA which can be called the heart of 
capitalism lining up with ronimunisl China 
in order to bring the USSR d<nvn to her knees. 
In such circumstances one can hardly call an 
Indo-Soviet treaty a political paradox .nid an 
absurdity. The assumption that there must 
be constitutional and structural alliiiily in tlie 
political, economic and social ljuild up of 
two states in order to justify their closer 
association througlt treaties and alliances ; is 
not based on any logic of facts. There can 
be friendship and close association heuveen 
utterly diflerent types of men. Dilfcrences 
of religion, diet, dress, social manners and 
customs or economic structure does not 
prevent human beings from helping and 
assisting one another. There have beeti many 
instances in history of different races, tribes and 
communities collaborating in war, commerce 
or cultural activities. Among private persons 
friendship is possible between primitive tribal 
persons and learned scientists and social 
philosophers or between atheists and mystics, 
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gross materialists and thcosophists, millionaires 
and saintly persons who renounce wealth 
and enjoyment of luxuries. I'Jiere can be 
close friendship between carnivores and 
herbivorous animals, elephants and men, 
deaf-mutes and operatic singers. In fact 
friendship is generally the result of some hope 
of gain, acquisition of advantages or deriving 
pleasure from closer association ; rather than 
the product of natural similarity of character 
and behaviour. It is therefore nothing out 
of the ordinary for Russia and India to make 
a treaty of friendship and mutual assistance 
when there is scope for the advantageous use 
of such an arrangement. Everyone can easily 
see that the United States of America have 
failed to contain communism in South East 
Asia by war like measures. 'The Chinese too 
have not been able to swallow up Asia by her 
display of 400 divisions of armed men. Nuclear 
power has not been used but is a potent 
menace which prevents irresponsible military 
adventures. The l^SA therefore would be 
trying now to lure China by economic aid and 
by commercial cainings in order to make 
China understand the advantages ol peaceful 
coexistence with the Western capitalist 
countries. T he CS.\ however does not think 
that Russia can he won over by similar 
methods. Russia is alreatly economically 
developed atid is giving economic aid to other 
countries rather than accepting any from others 
for her own development. The USA consi¬ 
ders Russia t(j be her potential enemy and 
competitor. There shall, therefore be no 
peaceful coexistence with Russia. The Chinese 
the Pakistanis, the North Koreans and the 
North Vietnamese will eventually receive full 
American aid and help that country if and 
when Russia comes to blow w'ilh the American 
bloc. 

What will actually happen sometime in the 
future when the two blocs will come into 
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clash is highly conjectural, "I’he Americans 
will have China, Pakistan, Korea, Vietnam, 
Combodia, Israel and some European coun¬ 
tries on her side. The Russians will have the 
Arabs I’oland, Hungary, Ronmania, 
Bulgaria, (izecho-Slovakia, East (ieimany and 
some other countries on her side. India will 
be honour bound to sific with Russia. Nobody 
knows what the Western European countries 
will do. They will possibly remain neutral 
and profit by the war of the giants. Jap.ni 
will perhaps follow the Western European 
nations. So will (lanada, Australia and the 
white .Vfricans. 

If such a war ever did actually take place, 
and if it became a rruclcar (ornl)«t, tire world 
would suO'er so very badly that human civilisa¬ 
tion would be largely destroyed. Therefore 
the chances of nuclear war would be reduced 
down to a minimum. Possibly, no open war 
will occur and show of strength will decide the 
(|iics!ion of w’orld leadership. There is some 
chance of the emergence of a third bloc led 
by the ^Vestfrn European conntrir.s and Japan. 
That bloc will not s dc with cither China or 
Russia. America will run some risk of being 
isolated if her collaboration with China deve- 
lopes in any rnamiei which will alienate the 
highly developed i ountries of Eitrope America 
and Australasia. The matter of alignments is 
therefore not veiy simple. 

Pakistan and th« UNO 

The pow'crs have dearly suppirrted 
Pakistan’s barbarous and inhuman treatment 
of the pecjple of East Pakistan by their policy 
of silence relating to all appeals to them to 
take some action against Pakistarr for their 
acts of terrorism, in whic.h nearly a million 
people have lost their lives and properly, not 
to speak of their honour and human rights, 
and ten million East Pakistan citizens have fled 
from their home land to seek refuge in India. 


Not only that: Many of the powers have been 
supplying arms and war material to the Pakis¬ 
tanis, directly or in an indirect and disguised 
manner. Some have been giving large money 
subsidies to the marauding military rulers of 
Pakistan and among them are certain leading 
supporters of the human ideals sponsored by 
the Tnitcd Nations Organisation. The in¬ 
direct military as.'.istance given to Pakistan 
through arms deals with countries which donot 
manufacture military hardware to any notice¬ 
able extent, go to sbcjw that the powers 
concerned are guilty of giving .secret military 
aid to Pakistan in order to hide, their abetment 
of the violations of the human ideals that they 
themselves have propagated through the UNO. 
Tlie Pakistanis had tried to brazen out their 
barbarous rape of 50000 women, their slaugh- 
teiiug of 5lX)000 men, women and children 
and their predatory activities against an entire 
population of 75 million persons, by repeatedly 
asserting that these acts or incidents were 
entirely and exclusively the domestic alfairs of 
the (jovernment of Pakistan and were, there¬ 
fore, beyond the jurisdiction ol the IT N. O. 
to investigate, challergc or take actioti against. 

We are told by the UNO that their organi¬ 
sation “is an association cT states which have 
pledged themselves, through signing the 
Uhartcr. to maintain international peace and 
secuiity and to cooperate in establishing 
political .economic and social conditions under 
which this task can be securely achieved”. 
Apparently the authorities of the UNO think 
that Pakistan is rot di.squalificd to remain a 
member of the association by its actions. If 
any state ever acted in a manner which was 
utterly contrary to the ideals of maintaining 
international peace and security and establish¬ 
ing political, economic and social conditions 
under which the task undertaken by the UNO 
could be securely achieved, it was Pakistan 
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which had let loose its armed forces in East 
Bengal to kill, destroy, rape and burn, 
caasing 500000 violent death’s, forcing nine 
million persons to seek refuge in a neighbour¬ 
ing state which happened to be a member of 
the UNO, and creating conditions of total 
insecurity, absolute lawlessness and complete 
destitution in response to urges which were 
fanatically gcnocidal, criminal and inhuman. 

Pakistan is a member of the UNO and a 
signatory member of all the Agencies created 
by the UNO to propagate and realise its ideals 
in the ^^orld of civilised nations. Nolmdy had 
any occasion in the past to rxaniine what 
contributions Pakistan had ever made to 
improve the conditions in which people live, 
grow, work and exist in the commianity of 
nations. If we study the ideals set up by some 
of the U. N. Agencies we shall find out that 
Pakistan by her recent acts of terrorism, 
murder of 500000 innocent men women and 
children, attacks on women, burning of the 
dwellings of workers, destruction ol schools, 
colleges and universities, crops, factories, 
libraries, hospitals and the shooting of intellec¬ 
tuals has negated all the ideals that the UNO 
holds up as its raisons d’etre. We may take 
up a few instances. 

The International Labour Organisation {ILOj 

“seeks.to improve labour conditions, raise 

living standards and promote economic and 
social stability.” Pakistan by destroying 
factories, removing machinery to W. Pakistan, 
burning raw materials and killing workers has 
certainly acted contrary to the purpose for 
which the ILO was set up. 

Food and Agricultural Organisation of the U.N. 
{FAO) “gives international support to national 
programmes to increase the efficiency of 
agriculture, forestry and fisheries, and to 
improve the conditions of the people working 
in those industries.” Pakistan has destroyed 
agriculture, damaged forestry and obstructed 
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the proper growth of fisheries by converting 
the whole of East Bengal into a battle field. 
Her actions have been destructive of the 
objectives of the I’AO. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Culture! Organisation [^UNESCO] “The purpose 
of UNESCO is to contribute to peace and 
security by promoting collaboration among 
tlie nations through education, science and 
culture in order to further universal respect 
for justice, for the rule of law' and for the 
human rights and fundamental freedoms 
which are affirmed for the peoples of the 
world, without distinction of race, sex, 
language or religion by the Charter of the 
United Nations.” Pakistan’s collaboration 
with UNESCO has displayed a ferociously 
negative character and is a murderous force. 

World Health Organisation (WHO) The 
purpose cf this Agency is to improve the 
health of the peoples of the world. The WHO 
“defines health as a state of complete physical, 
mental and social well-being and not merely 
the absence of disease or infirmity.” If .sets 
down as the objective of WHO ‘the attain¬ 
ment by all peoples of the liighest possible 
level of health’ ” Health experts should be 
able to say whctlier bayonet thnnsts in the 
abdomen is licalth producing in w'omen and 
children. Politicians should know whether 
VMIO should have as member a state which 
uses murder, rape and arson as instrun ents for 
imposing an autocratic form of government 
on the majority of its own nationals. Gene¬ 
rally speaking Pakistan continues to remain a 
member of the UNO for the reason that its 
acts of terrorism are being condoned by 
several important members of that world 
organisation. The USA support Pakistan’s 
war of extermination against the Bengalis of 
East Pakistan by sending shiploads of arms to 
the Pakistanis. Some other powers supply 
arms to Pakistan in a round about manner. 
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The arms are first sent to some country 
which agrees to help Pakistan and, then, at a 
later stage the arms arc sent to Pakistan by a 
second and subsequent shipment. The 
principal donor of the arms however cannot 
remain incognito oxer atiy length of time, 

Jf the UNO, therefore desires to be known 
as an inslniment of peace and progress in the 
civilised corniimnily ol the nations of the 
w'orld, its members sliotdd take action against 
Pakistan and cancel her membership of 
the UNO for planned and organised violations 
of the ideals for which the UNO stands. If 
this is not done all nations which do not 
approve of the mass criminality that Pakistan 
is guilty of, should resign from the UNO and 
form their own international body of civilised 
and progressive nations. 

Russian and British Spies in Britain and 
Russia 

The conservative olficials of Great Britain 
have discovered over one hundred Russian 
soies in Great Britain who arc declared by 
them to be a source of insecurity to the slate. 
These datigerous members of the network set 
up l)y Russian experts of c.spionagc have 
certainly many more undiscovered agents who 
have been assisting tbern in their anti-British 
activities. The total number of Russian agents 
in Britain therefore would be at least several 
hundred of whom the British counter espionage 
organisation has located about a hundred who 
have been ordered to leave the country. 
What the world public cannot understand is 
the nature of the discov'cnes that these spies 
expect to make in Great Britain. For Great 
Britain is no longer a great world power and 
the Russians would gain nothing much by 
discovering British military secrets. At least 
nothing so extensive in importance as would 
require the employment of a tliousand prying 
eyes and ears. Now that Britain is trying to 
become an important member of the European 


Common Market, her association with the 
USA would become less close and militarily 
not so important as it had been so far. In the 
circumstances British spy scare is largely based 
on con jectures which have not so much of a 
solid foundation in facts as the British would 
assert before the world. One thing however 
is obvious. It is that the British arc doing all 
this, most likely, at the instance of the USA. 
Because that country is totally anti-Russian 
and would go any length to give the Ru$.sians 
a bad name. The anti-American attitude of 
the European Gommon Market lias been a 
source of anxiety and worry to the Americans. 
If by any means the Americans can convince 
Western European countries about .some secret 
designs of the Russians against them, these 
countries may give up their anti-American 
attitude and replace the same by an anti- 
Russian outlook. But the USA is now making 
friendly overtures to the People’s Republic of 
China and that would interfere with the easy 
acceptance of any anti-cornmunistic propa¬ 
ganda that the .Americans may start in order 
to turn the West European Countries against 
Russia. However one may take this story of 
Russian spies in Great Britain with the pro¬ 
verbial pinch of salt and l^ok for reasons in 
places other than in Great Britain. 

The Russians are not likely to be outdone 
by the British in their romantic extravaganza 
about foreign spies working in Russia. Hun¬ 
dreds of British businessmen, dancers, cinema 
producers and similar non-spies will now get 
orders to leave Soviet territory for their 
dangerous activities. The Americans how¬ 
ever are trying to make friends with Russia 
and the Ru.ssians are, as has been their 
cu>tomary practice, doing their best to be on 
the right side of all parties everywhere as far as 
possible without sacrificing their position of 
power. The Russian attitude relating to 
( Contd. on, page 296 ) A, 



THE LONELY TOMB AT KAHALGAON 

ADRIS BANERJI 


The 16th century of the Christian era, like 
the 17th and 18ih centuries, was not merely an 
age of frustration but a most tragic period in 
our history. India had absorbed the Turco- 
Afghans, just as they had naturalised the 
Greeks, the Sakas, Yue-Chis and the Ilunas in 
the centuries after the birth of Christ. 
But a new age with a new people was 
about to dawn. These were the Barlas 
Turkis—generally called Mughals—vulgarised 
by European writers, under a misapprehen¬ 
sion from Mongals, Undoubtedly, they had 
undergont^ transformation and race admixture 
during the period that the empire of Ghenghiz 
Khan —the Buddhist, crumbled away. In 
Bengal, nay India, the enervating climate, the 
ease of living, luxury, debauclicry, unbridled 
race admixture, had sapped the energies and 
vitality of the hardy Afghans from the hills of 
Afghanistan, Iran and the desert of Arabia. 
Having carried the torch of Islam to the far 
corners of India they had declined. Here and 
there In Eastern India, in remote corners of 
Bihar, the ‘Lords of Rohtasgarh’, the Khetauri 
barons of Munghyr, Santal Parganas, Sen 
Paharia hills in West Bengal, Raja 
Bhairavendra of Urnga and his successors at 
Deo, were able to maintain their precarious 
autonomy, but the rich riparian areas, cele¬ 
brated cities and provinces had been occupied. 
Their nemesis had arrived. Their epitaph is 
found in the Munda song : 

“The thorn we have reaped 
- Are of the tree we planted,— 

They have torn us and we bleed. 

\^e should have known what fruit. 

Would spring from such a tree.” 

' (S.G.Roy) 


There were several tragedies before the 
Turco-Afghan imperialism was reduced to 
rubble and shambles. We are concerned to 
day, with one such tragic drama. The end of 
the last Sultan of Bihar and Bengal. Since 
Ikhtyar-ud-din Muhammad ibn Bakhtyar 
Khaiji, had established the crescent over a 
fragment of it, after carrying fire and sword ; 
they had remained either as sovereigns of an 
independent state, or as viceroys of the 
Sultans of Delhi. Now the last act of a long 
drawn drama was destined to take place on 
the initiative of Sher Khan himself a Turco- 
Afghan. In 1957, immediately after joining 
Mid-Eastern Gircle, of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, I was directed to enquire 
into the complaints of local people about the 
tunnelling made inside the Batesvara hill for 
china clay by the Bengal Potteries of Galcutta, 
and highhandedness of their local employce.s. 
The local people felt that these activities were 
endangering the existence of the magnificent 
reliefs of Late Gupta period about Krishna 
fiila. Wliilc referring the law and order 
problem to the Commissioner, Bhagalpur 
Division, I put up at the old thatched 
charchala District Board Bungiow immediately 
behind the house of Kanorias, at Kahalgaon. 

Early in the morning a plain structure with 
a low parapet and a high wall on the backside 
drew my attention. Kahalgaon was then playing 
a very important role in the history of eastern 
India, as the meeting place of armies and 
refuge of Sultans even of Jaunpur. It was 
due to the fact that the great military road 
from North and South Bihar passed through 
Kahalgaon, bypassing the jungle and hill tracts 
of Santal Phrganas and the quagmire of North 
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Bihar in Mungher, Purnea and Saharsa 
districts, I found that throughout these 
centuries the local people regarded it as the 
tomb of a Sultan. Through f mistook il at first 
for a Idgah, a mistake which was rectified on 
observing a simple brick tomb inside it. But 
which Sultan ? Folk tradition also did not 
remember that his father, brother and he him¬ 
self were rulers of Bihar, who colonized Tirhut 
with muslim ulemas, Sufi saints and soldiers. 

Since, I have visitctl the place seven'll 
times : first to make a sample scrutiny of 
village to village survey of antiquarian remains, 
under the 2nd Five Year Plan Project, secondly 
to choose a site of Chaukidars quarters and 
place for excavating a portion of the Vikrama- 
sila monastery which lie for miles around 
Batesvarasthana. Thirdly, for retracing the 
route of Balaji Baji Rao I, who successfully 
bye passed Tcliyagarhi, like Mir Jurnla and 
Sher Khan. With the help of notes left by 

Drs. T. Bloch and D. B. Spooner I found out 
that the monarch was Ghyas-ud din Mahmud. 

Ghyas-ud-din Mahmud Shah was one of 
the 18 sons of Alauddin Hussain Shah (1493- 
1519 A. D.). He had revolted against his 
father. There are two silver coins in the 
Indian Museum collection dated in 933 H and 
938 H., bearing his name which proves the 
rebel son’s pretensions. The mint names, 
however, not luiving been deciphered, it is 
difficult to infer, tfie particular area of Bihar 
or Bengal in w'hich he had revolted. On his 
accession, Ghyas-ud-din however did not 
display the talents usually associated with his 
family. The situation and contemporary 
conditions required a consummate and far¬ 
sighted statesman, a good general and finished 
diplomat. He was none. Instead of combin¬ 
ing with his fellow Afghans, after they had 
sulfcred their Waterloo at the first battle of 
Panipat, he aliemated the Afghans of Bihar 
and ultimately clashed with Shcr Khan, then 
Deputy of Jalal Khan Lohani. 


Immediately on his accession he had td 
face the rebellion of his brother in law, 
Makhdum Alam, the sarlaskar of Hajipur. 
Qutab Khan of Mungher was sent, against 
him. He aimed at wresting soutli Bihar from 
the I.ohanis. Qiitab Khan was defeated and 
killed by Makhdum, who was called the ‘Tiger 
of Hajipur’, who in his turn was killed by 
Mahmud Shah. This tragedy actually helped 
Shar Khan Sur., In the long run Jalal Khan 
Jiohani alarmed by Sher’s rising influence 
sought alliance with the powerful Sultan of 
Bengal. A power which was on paper merely. 
The last of the Loh.ini rulers of Bihar failed to 
appreciate that a large and powerful army led 
by incompetent officers was the greatest danger 
rather than strength. If M.ikhdum Alam had 
been living, things might have been difTerent. 
Ghyas not being farsighted failed to realise 
that Lohani alliance was a mirage in the 
desert. His best chance of acipiiring south 
Bihar lay in siding with Slier Khan rather than 
with the degenerate house of Lohanis. On the 
other hand Slier Khan’s position was critical. 
The nameless Sassaram taluqdar’s son did not 
enjoy that influence amongst the turbulent 
Atghan tribes as did the Lohanis, till he 
became Sher Shah. He had separated from 
the Mughals in the north and west, now he 
was faced with danger from the east by the 
famous Bengal army, with their recorded 
successes in many wars. 

The armies met at Surajgarha, in the valley 
of Kiul river. The Bengal army was led by 
Ibrahim Khan, son of Qutb Khan. This was 
the most decisive battle of his career, Shcr 
outmanocuvered and outgencrallcd Qutb and 
his vast army. The details arc too well known 
to require any recapitulation. Mahumud^s 
tactlessness is further evident from his attempt 
to form an alliance with Humayun, wh^n there 
was little hope. If he had contaited the 
Mughal prince, after the flight of ^alal Kb|M)i 
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Lohani and organised a war on two fronts 
against Sher Khan, then the history of eastern 
Ind^a, nay the whole of India might have been 
different. One of those tantalising “might 
have bcens” of history. But neither Humayun 
and Mahmud Shah had the sagacity, the 
leadership, and military genius of Akbar or 
Alauddin Hussain Shah. In 1535, came the 
inevitable reaction ; when Sher advanced 
against Bengal. It was a wise and well directed 
move. No details of the campaign are availa¬ 
ble. But scanty references from Portuguese 
sources throw valuable sidelights. 

In’ 1534 A. D. Nuno da Cunha, the 
Portuguese 'Viceroy had sent a mission, led by 
Alarlin Alfonso de. Mello Jusarie, accompanied 
by 200 Portuguese and rich presents. Unfor¬ 
tunately for Jusartc and his companions, the 
presents contained articles from a ship owned 
by a muslim and captured by the Portuguese 
in the Arabian Sea. Organised piracy to 
monopolise the sea borne trade was initiated 
by the Portuguese both in Bay of Bengal and 
Arabian Sea. In the former it put an end to 
the merchant navy of Bengal, then almost 
more than a millcnium old. Mahmud Shah 
confiscated the goods and imprisoned them. 
All of them when released fought for'Mahmud 
when Sher occupied the whole of Bihar upto 
Tcliyagarhi, near Kadamtala station of the 
Eastern Railway. 

On 6th Zilka’da (6th April, 1538 A. D.) 


celebrated Gaur whose fortifications and 
gateways had been strengthened according to 
the Shadipur inscription by Mahmud Shah 
was occupied by Sher Khan’s army. Its con¬ 
queror was Jalal Khan, who later on succeed¬ 
ed Sher, as Islam Khan, being his second son. 
From Chunar, Humayun arrived at Maner 
where the ruler of Bengal made an alliance 
with him. In the meantime Teliyagarhi had 
been garrisoned by Khawas Khan IT. It was 
on their way to relieve Gaur that the Imperial 
camp reached Kahalgaon. It was at this 
place, the sad news reached Ghyas-ud-din 
Mahmud Shah, Sultan of Bangalah, that two 
heirs to the throne of Bengal had been killed 
by the t)rdcrs of Jalal Khan Suri. The man 
who took the loss of one of the richest king¬ 
doms in India philosophically now became 
broken hearted. He died and was buried at 
Kahalgaon, at a place which was flanked by 
a hill and in the horizon the tangled mass of 
Santal Parganas beckons to him eternally. 
The Arab dynasty of Bengal had come to an 

end and with it a long tradition. One may 
justly inscribe the epitaph on his tomb. 

“Lo, he is fallen, and around great storm 
and the outstretching sea, 

“Therefore, ‘O' man, beware, and look 
towards to the end of things to be. 
“The last of sights, the last of days, and no 
man’s life account as gain, 

“Ere the full tale be finished and the 
darkness find him without pain.” 



THE CURRENCY CRISIS~IN RETROSPECT 

B. K. SARKAR 


The latest currency crisis that rocked the 
Western exchange markets in the first week¬ 
end of May leading finally to the floatation 
of the West (ierman Mark along with other 
European currencies was long predicted 
and once more underlined the need for a 
reform of the international monetary arrange¬ 
ments settled at the IJrettcnwoods as early as 
1944. It also goes to show that with the 
changed circumstances obtaining in the inter¬ 
national monetary world the present monetary 
practice is an anachronism. Though the 
rumbling of the event was being heard for 
quite sometime past, it was sparked off by the 
French Finance Minister, Mr. discard d’ 
Estang's informal suggestion over a social 
gathering of Common Market Ministers for 
an upward revision of the official price of 
gold from h> 35 a fine ounce. Taking the cue, 
West Germany immediately reacted and 
stopped supporting the dollar, setting in its 
train a series of speculative movements out of 
dollar and into other lairopean currencies. 

Before delving into the question of world 
exchange reform that has now become pressing 
wc need note briefly the virtues of the present 
arrangements and how the same virtues have 
been driven to the brink of a precipice owing 
to U. S. intransigence to discipline its dollar, 
threatening a breakdown of the system. The 
I. M. F. Grand Place ol 1944 in recognition 
to the U. S. emerging as a world power 
regarded the dollar iis the Kingpin of inter¬ 
national monetary structure and assigned to 
the dollar the privileged role of being the 
numeraire currency that will along with gold 
play the part of an international standard of 
value and the medium of cjt change for the 


purpose of world trade. The par values of 
all other currencies were expressed in terms of 
gold or the U. S. dollar, the dollar itself being 
defined as a specified weight and fineness of 
gold. The price of gold was fixed at $35 
dollars fine ounce and it was kept stable at 
that price since then. 

Members who happened to be temporarily 
short of foreign balances to settle their inter¬ 
national indebtedness arising out of current 
transactions, were permitted to purchase the 
currencies of other members by depositing 
with the I. M. F. an equivalent amount of its 
own currency. Purchases were made virtually 
automatic as long as the total amount drawn 
did not exceed 25 percent of burrowing 
country's quota normally subscribed in gold, 
called the “Gold tranche”. A country is 
permitted to make additional drawing in the 
“credit tranche”, provided it agreed to take 
measures to correct its balance of payments. 
Fluctuation in the par value beyond one 
percent either way of a count iy’s currency is 
not ordinarily permitted and the above 
measures arc designed to contain the fluctua¬ 
tions within these limits by equating the 
demand for one currency with supply. Change 
in the per value of a country’s currency lead¬ 
ing to depreciation of it beyond this limit is 
only permitted if it can contend to the satis¬ 
faction of the Fund that it is suffering from 
a fundamental disequilibrium. In this way 
the incidence of competitive depreciation, 
stemming from a “bigger my neighbour” 
policy is sought to be arrested and multilateral 
system of payments restored. 

The next interesting feature of thi 1. Mi F- 
mechanism is that doUar and sterling played 
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their role as key currencies throughout the 
non-communist world. With the growing 
irolume of intrrnational trade, the gold stock 
by itself did not prove sufficient to maintain 
international liquidity. Sterling and dollar, 
therefore, worked as necessary supplements to 
the stock of such liquidity. The stock of 
international liquidity again was augmented 
by reciprocal currency holdings since 1958, as 
a result of special swap arrangements, 
especially between the IJ. S. Federal Reserve 
Bank and the other Central Bank of the 
“Group of Jen”. 'I’he key currencies were 
merrily held by countries because they were 
easily convertible into gold, could be applied 
to finance essential imports, and were used to 
instil international confidence in a country’s 
currency against potential payments disequili¬ 
brium and in this way they played their part 
well between the late 1930’s and the early 
1960’s. But this atonce proved a veritable 
source of weakness of the present system as 
the French had Ijccn prompt to point out 
during the currency crisis debate in 1968, in 
that this provision helped in the international 
propagation of the weaknesses of the key 
currencies even into sounder economics. 

In 1951, holdings of dollar in official 
reserves were of the order of 4.2 billion, 
accounting for half the size of official holdings 
of sterling. This proportion changed in no time 
and the official dollar holdings were carried 
to twice the level of official sterling holdings 
which remained broadly stable: since then. 
This implies that the U, S. is exerting itself 
and exploiting its privileged role of being the 
numeraire currency to finance its payments 
deficits which has become during the last 
decade chronic and sizeable, in dollars. And 
these dollars subsequently found their way 
partly into the official reserves. Following 
the French argument, we have dismissed it as 
bei^; a neceksary evil, until the other day 
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when measures to augment international - 
liquidity such as the S. D. R’s, commonly. 
known as the “paper gold liquidity” haye 
been found. It is pertinent to note in this' 
connection that the S. D. R’s being exchange- 
able in a limited way against the currencies of 
member countries as opposed to convertible, 
also arc not clothed with any built-in, fool 
proof attire whereby it would continue to 
insulate the demand for gold for ever. If the 
difference between the official and the free 
market price of gold widens beyond a 
reasonable range, the old problem of conver* ■ 
tibility with the secular growth of the 
S. D. R’s, would reappear in the scene. Hence, 
putting the price of gold on a realistic parity, 
ill any case, is a sine qua non of the success of 
the S. 1). R’s. 

The character of the U. b. payments' 
delicits again underwent changes over time. 
Formerly, it was marked by a healthy surplus 
oil trade account which used to be more than . 
offset by private investments and government 
spending overseas. In tlie dollar hungry days 
after the second world war, this was wel¬ 
comed. But by the late 1960’s this breather 
succeeded in being a cause for concern. 
During the 1960’s the deficit grew bigger, 
pulling more and more dollars into foreign 
hands. The trade surplus on goods and 
services narrowed dramatically due to the 
industrial recovery in Europe and Japan and- 
the loss of America’s competitive position, in 
World trade by inflation at home. Taken 
together with the dollar balances that foreign 
Governments, firms and individuals are 
prepared to accumulate with ease in an 
average year, it is not nearly suflicient to 
maintain American Overseas investment pnd 
official expenditure. At the same time, the 
U. S. gold stock declined from $23000 million 
at the end of 1957, by more than half to 
$ir,p72 million in 1970. 
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Tlic chronic American payments deficits 
are financed by its own currency, taking 
advantage of its privileged position envisaged 
in the I. M. h’. Charter. This would not liave 
made matters worse further, had not U. S. A. 
introduced in its balance of payments a scries 
of controls and restrictions in respect of gold 
movements since 1958, when u experienced 
for the first time a S2.8 million gold out flow. 
The additional controls and restrictions upto 
1968, when the two-tier price of gold was 
clomped down, seriously undermined confi¬ 
dence in dollar. International Finance’—the 
Chase Manhattan Banks’ biweekly drew the 
picture in this way, in its special article on the 
recent currency crisis. 

On top of this, retnaini> the S 40,000 to 
$ 50,000 strong Eurodollar market which again 
owes its growth to holdings of U. S. Dollars 
in the hands of Non-Americans. At this stage, 
it might seem strange how' the foreigners still 
got interested in dollars in the face of a 
veritable weakness of the U, S. economy. 
It may be noted in this connection that until 
about the end of 1965, the U, S. wholesale 
prices remained stable keeping up the external 
demand for dollars. And, these Eurodollars 
which swiftly cross national frontiers in 
response to Bankrate changes, made all the 
mischief. 

The immediate cause of the current 
monetary crisis could be traced to the decision 
of the Nixon administration to give priority 
to economic expansion over the fight against 
inflation by purusing a cheap money policy. 
And, it was at a time when other European 
countries, especially. West Germany, were 
hard pressed to contain domestic inflation by 
following a dear money policy. Consequently, 
the Euro-dollars sought refuge in the high 
money countries, forcing a subsequent lower¬ 
ing of the interest rate, even if domestic 
economic policies of such countries called for 


a dear money policy. Thus policies to keep 
the balance of payments in equilibrium and 
those pursued to the dictates of domestic 
economic stability, stood constantly in conflict 
by the existence of the Eurodollar market. 

For instance, inspite of the basic U. S. 
balance of payments deficit in 1969, of $ 7012 
million, the pursuit of dear money policy by 
that country in that year with consequent 
inflow of Eurodollars to the extent of $ 15 
million, resulted in tlic official settlement 
balance showing up in a surplus of $ 2700 
million. , The process was reversed in the 
very next year when the emphasis was on 
cheap money. Magically enough, the basic 
balance deficit of $ 2.5 billion ended up in 
an ofliciul settlement deficit of as much as 
S 10 billion. 

With the gaining in strength of the West 
(jcrman economy consequent on a payment 
supius on current account, reflected in a 
strong DM against the basic weakness of the 
dollar mirrored in the chronic U. S, payments 
deficit, speculators in a mad rush sought to 
move out of dollar and into the marks, reading 
into the situation another possible revaluation 
of the same. The West Germans, however 
preferred to float tlie mark for sometime to 
find its own level. It is time wc analysed the 
approaches of the western countries towards 
the currency crisis. The Germans arc very 
much allergic to domestic inflation. Even a 
41 p. c. rise in wholesale prices in 1969, 
consequent on a roughly 22 percent increase 
in industrial prices, goaded them to follow a 
dear money policy. Two alternatives left to 
them to ease the situation were cither to lo<ver 
the interest rates or to clamp down controls 
on short term movements of capital, and for 
that matter, on Eurodollars. Pursuing the 
former would cause them to make compromise 
with the policy of fighting inflation at home. 
Their dblike form of control associated 
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with the other alternative is a national charac¬ 
ter with the Ger'm^s, running almost to 
dogmatic proportions. The revaluation of 
the German mark in October 1969 spelt 
immense hardships to the industrialists and 
farmers alike in Germany to sell their products 
in competitive markets abroad. Another 
revaluation of the DM. following the current 
floating will be anything but popular not only 
with the Germans but also among its common 
market partners especially France which 
wanted to sec the much adumbrated common 
agricultural policy executed. As an way out 
of this the Germans suggested revaluation of 
EGM currencies en bloc. France which is not 
immediately in a position to float its Franc, 
simply suggested a devaluation of the dollar 
in terms of gold raising thereby the price of 
the latter to a realistic parity. This would 
have spared important European currencies 
from revaluing in terms of dollar. It would 
also put the price of gold on an even keel, 
make for additions to the stock of gold for 
monetary purpose and ease the international 
monetary situation that is presently in a 
turmoil. Also, it would go to increase the 

value of international reserves of all countries 

» *, 

holding gold for the purpose of world trade. 

, The Americans, how'cver, did nothing 
substantial to ease the situation.. Instead of 
raising the interest rate to stop the flow of 
Euro-doJlars into West CJcrmany and divert 
those to their own country/ they simply took 
such soft measures as floating loans in the 
Eurodollar market and short term capital 
control, requesting Ameri(^n banks not to 
repay Euro-dollar loans to foreign branches. 
These were clearly inadequate measures to 
ease the situation. 

To the U. S., raising the price of gold is 
politically unacceptable? far less is it said to be 
economically feasible for the fear that it would 
release Iftfiationary pressures, in the global 


sense. But the argument is more fancied than ' 
real. Revaluation of gold, broadly speaking, 
would, on the other hand, only make good 
the erosion that oflicial stock suffered under, 
inflationary conditions. The windfalls con¬ 
sequent on revaluation would enable the,' 
developing countries to finance their essential 
imports from the dollar area and this is in 
keeping with social justice that so long 
remained mutely ignored with the prevalent 
unrealistic price of gold. What is most’ 
important such revaluation would be more 
than made good, if America were to use hers 
to reduce her dollar commitments and mitigate 
the net inflationary eflect to the minimum. 

The pertinent question that presently 
comes up for consideration is what prevents 
a revaluation of gold, or. in other words, a 
small change in the dollar-gold parity intro¬ 
duced as a convenient way of devaluing the 
dollar. Revision of the oflicial price of gold 
is especially urgent in view of the fact that the 
present parity of $ 35 dollar a fine ounce 
values the metal at no more than about a third 
of its former worth in relation to goods and 
services. Americans are more emotional over 
the existing dollar-gold parity than rational 
and they see red at the prospect of dollar 
being devalued. Because devaluations and 
revaluations of other currencies take place in 
terms of dollar, the U. S. exchange parity, in¬ 
spite of the wayward trends of its payments 
balances, in fact, has succeeded in apprecia¬ 
ting by 4.7 percent, in the course of the last 
11 years to the end of 1969, according to 
calculations made by Fred Hirech and Use 
Higgins in the Novcmlxrr, 1970 issue of the 
I.M.F. staff papers. 

A devaluation of dollar would, however, 
urge most of the 100 other non-communist 
countries around the world to follow suit ia 
order to protect their trade interests. But 
given the general consensus that dollar is 
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vervalued, a notification to ctiange tru- 
ollar’s parity with gold upto 10 percent with 
ubscquent provision for moving on to a 
iiscretionary crawling peg against gold might 
nablethe I.M.F. to pursuade most of the 
urrencies not to follow the t . S, Dollar, 
tut as wc have already pointed out, the 
Americans are too dogmatic to change dollar- 
old parity, inspite of the fact that the free 
aarket price of gold has shot upto S 40 a fine 
lunce. Hence, wc may say that emotion and 
(olitics rather than logic and economics are 
,t the root of this polemics associated with 
nlcrnational monetary scene. 

With the devaluation of the pound in 1967 
nd the Franc in 1969, liie revaluation of the 
dark in the same year, temporary floating of 
lie Canadian dollar in 1970 and the floating 
if the Mark along with some other European 
urrencies currently, the strains in the present 
aonetary arrangements admit of little doulit. 

An I. M. F. report of world exchange 
cforms prepared after the 1969 currency crisis 
iad submitted to the Copenhagen meeting of 
he Fund last year, examined the following 
hree possible solutions :— 

1) Measures to facilitate small and timely 
changes in exchange parities ; 

2) better provision for “transitional 
floating” to a new parity ; and 


3) a widening ol the margins 
exchange rates can fluctuSte^ j^^ 
three percent either side of parity 
instead of one percent at present. 

Hdwever neat the solutions might appear 
n theory, implementation of these in practice, 
vould possibly land the international currency 
irrangements from the frying pan to the fire, 
ind as such, decisions on this score have been 
postponed to a later date. 

The only possible solution withiti the 
present set up would be to put the dollar on 
the same basis as any other currency. Failing 
the Americans to see reasons, the process may 
>e reversed and the EEC countries plus 
liritain could take the initiative over the whole 
itructure of world exchange reform including 
the exchange rates, the gold price and the 
regulation of the Euro-dollar market. This is 
not altogether impossible in view of the fact 
that the international reserves of Germany 
alone have already overtaken those of U. S. 
And, this would in no way prejudice the 
interests of the common agricultural policy, 
European monetary unions, etc. which have 
50 far impeded cITorts at unilateral action at 
exchange rate adjustment by common market 
partners. Hence, Americans cannot afford to 
remain aloof for long to the problem of 
realigning its dollar to its realistic parity. 



THE EDUCATED UNEMPLOYED 


H. M. MATHUR 


As recently as a decade back, there were 
very real shortages of educated manpower to 
fill crucial economic and governmental needs 
in the newly developing nations. Most plan¬ 
ners then seriously believed that the only way 
to getting over the worst of manpower bottle¬ 
necks was a rapid expansion of the educational 
system. This expansionist policy of educa¬ 
tional development which these nations have 
since been pursuing has now landed them into 
serious trouble. 

The outputs of the educational systems 
have in recent years been growing faster than 
most planners expected and by now, man¬ 
power deficits of most kinds have been taken 
care of. Primary and secondary school 
leavers in the beginning, and university 
graduates now show a tendency to increase in 
number at a pace three to four times faster 
than increases in new job opportunities for 
them, especially of the kind traditionally 
associated with the level of their educational 
attainments. This maladjustment between 
educational output and the jobs, getting worse 
With each day that passes, has given rise to a 
very special set of problems bearing on the 
relation of education to the job world. High 
rates of population growth further complicate 
this rituation. 

Is' educatiem to blame for the prevailing 
state of unemployment among the educated? 
Wha^ estaedy are the dimensions of this 
7 O^eoesetliiitg be done about it ? 


A comprehensive search for right answers to 
these and related questions must be made. I* 
is quite obvious that in the coming years the 
social and economic stability would largely 
depend on success in this endeavour. 

In times past when the educational s)^tcm, 
the economy and the employment olFerings 
were in perfect harmony and were developing 
in a balanced manner it was not difficult for 
the student to find a job for which he had the 
requisite qualifications. Even if he did not, 
nobody was blamed for that. Finding a job 
was entirely the student’s own worry. Thiup 
have since changed a lot. The school ahd the. 
government are everywhere held responubk; 
today for growing unemployment among the 
educated. 

Employment is essentially a function of the. 
economic growth process. Unemployment on 
a scale prevailing now is a sure indication of 
the fact that there is something seriously 
wrong with the economic development plans. 
If the economic planning proceeds as it 
should, problems of unemployment get sorted 
out in the process. 

Choosing between modern technologies 
and simple technologies is a difficult decision 
eott&onting planners in the developing coun¬ 
tries. The problem of unemployment is 
to it ciosely. Modem technologies which are 
"capital intensive” are capable of raising 
quickly labour productivity to very high 
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levels, but their use results in considerable 
reduction in the number of available jobs. 
Simple technologies, on the other hand, are 
‘‘labour intensive”, but higher productivity 
levels arc hard to attain through their applica- 
tion. Use of the “intermediate technology’* 
f.-' has been suggested by some as a middle-of- 
the>road course for the special needs of the 
;■ developing countries. In the short-run the 
1. .intermediate type of technology makes possible 
employment of a large labour force without 
any great fall in the productivity level. But 
this does not offer a long-term solution to 
these countries in the task of rapid moderniza¬ 
tion of their production methods. Substantial 
productivity gains and higher living standards 
cannot be achieved without the help of all 
that is latest and upto-datc in technology and 
science. For this reason, the planners in the 
developing countries almost invariably accord 
high priority to modern capital-intensive 
: techniques of production in the hope that 
: through their use conditions will be eventually 
, areated for increased employment opportuni¬ 
ties. But not much has happened in the 
planning experience of most developing 
nations to justify such expectations. 

But to say that employment is a function 
' of the economic processes and that the growth 
' of and decline in unemployment is the con¬ 
sequence of the planning decisions is apparent¬ 
ly not the full story. The existing educational 
system, ill-advised career choices of students, 
outdated assumptions about the job world are 
among the major aggravating factors. 

Much of the growth of unemployment 
among the educated, in rural areas parti¬ 
cularly, is simply the conversion of disguised 
.unemployment and underemployment into 
*H^ble unemployment. The fact that literate 
job-seekers from rural areas are inceeasingly 
unng the {ability of registration at. urban 
employment eacchanges tnakes it possible to 


keep a complete count of them. ..And' the 
term “educated unemployed” has grown to 
be an all-inclusive one. Educational outputs 
of all kinds ranging from primary school 
leavers to university graduates arc usually 
grouped together in this broad category. As 
someone so aptly remarked “education 
changes the quality of unemployment, by 
turning uneducated underemployed into 
educated unemployed.” 

As a factor in development, education has 
all these years been given a very high priority 
in the economic growth plans. It is only in 
recent years that planners have come to 
question the wisdom of regarding all invest- 
' ments into the education sector as being pro¬ 
ductive to the proportionate degree. If the 
high-level manpower is produced in excess of 
the optimum needs of the economy, resources 
expensive, specialised training cannot be said 
to have been invested wisely. The question 
of resources is indeed very important. So 
long as a nation can afford to its population 
more education than can be immediately used, 
there could be no objection to it. But, if the 
educational budget is limited and there does 
not seem any use for one or the other form 
of education, the situation calls for a change 
in educational policy. The policy should be 
to avoid wasteful expenditure by supporting 
only those educational programmes which may 
lead to rapid economic development and 
increased employment avenues. 

Experience of planning in some African 
countries suggests that even development of 
education there has been a significant fiictor 
in reducing the employment opportunituis. 
Usually, educational qualifications wad the 
salary levels bear such a rigid link that acqui¬ 
sition of highor .dq>lomas/degrees .by the 
working force is iuevitably ~ folb^tfed by jm 
increase in their.emoluntents, '. 
rite in l^tir costt natarilPy ramHs % 
tion of Job posribiiitkt*"'^ ’iiv' 
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Impacjt of education on employment oppor- 
mnities is most clearly visible in the magnetic 
pull that the city in many developing nations 
has for the literate village youth. Education 
is seen by the youth, which has had an access 
to even primary-level education, as an escape- 
route from life in the bush to the world of 
the city where opportunities of all sorts are 
supposed to abound. Job opportunities 
especially of the kind that the educated youth 
from rural areas aspires to are not limitless 
even in the cities. While this migration of 
the youth from village to the city in no way 
mitigates the unemployment problem, it robs 
agriculture of human resources of the kind 
that it precisely needs for its fullest growth. 

But it would certainly be futile to blame 
the youth for abandoning the village where 
some work can perhaps be found for them on 
the farm. Conditions of life and labour in 
the village are usually so backward that 
nobody with even a modicum of education 
will find them endurable. Then, the kind of 
bookish education that the school provides is 
so irrelevant to the village life around that 
the youth finds itself altogether ill-equipped 
to adjust to the rural environment. 

Amongst the people of the developing 
countries where the hold of tradition is strong, 
attitudes towards various kind of occupations 
and work are rigidly fixed. In preference to 
education and training for agricultural deve¬ 
lopment, the students continue opting for 
courses in general educatiou. Administrative 
jobs are rated higher in their scale of prefe¬ 
rence. By strengthening such traditional 
notions, education actually can produce an 
effect on employment prospects, just the 
reverse of what should really be desirable. 

Education viewed as a one-ivay ticket into 
high-status urban employment has seriqw, 
repurcusnom on this situation. Jn the dev(li> 
loping cowntries, thc. capacityof ihfegovera- 
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ment, and of medium-and large-scale pidvat #5 
enterprises to offer employment to 8clK>oii'l| 
leavers and the university graduates is quite] 
limited. While other than desk jobs may b6' 
available and these jobs may be even more ! 
lucrative, there are no job-seekers for theihii 
The manpower shortages of particular kinds,- 
thus persisting for long periods, result in thfe; 
slowing down of the process of economic ' 
development, . 

To an extent, maldistribution of students . 
by courses of study also is a cause of unen^ : 
ployment among the university graduates. 
While graduates in arts and humanities are, 
surplus to the known manpower requiremehts^ 
graduates in science, engineering, technology 
and medicine continue to be relatively in short 
supply. Bringing development of higher 
education in line with the manpower needs 
may not solve the problem completely, but it 
certainly will help. More and more graduates 
will then be equipped for jobs that still may 
be available or are likely to be created for a 
wide range of development tasks. 

Can anything be done rightaway to 
straighten out growing imbalance between 
education and unemployment ? What should 
planners really do about this matter ? Should 
educational output be matched to employmettt 
opportunities by the curtailment of the educa¬ 
tional system ? Would it be at all feasible to 
take such a drastic measure in the face of 
mounting pressures for more and more educa-' 
tion ? No inuhediate practical solutions to 
these questions seem to be in sight. 

Some planners now seem quite convinced 
that nothing short of curtailing enrolments 
of students in educational institutions ivill 
succeed in achieving the balance that ideally 
should exist between educational output and 
the jobs. They further suggest a drastic cut 
in the educational budget and consequent 
contraction of the educational system as a 
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guarantee against the possible over-production 
of graduates in future. If the view is taken 
that the task of education is simply to prepare 
young men and women for existing or antici¬ 
pated jobs in the modern sector, this undoub¬ 
tedly would be the right policy. Graduates 
that the educational systems are turning out 
in such large numbers obviously cannot be all 
absorbed in the labour market. Providing 
education at great public expense to more 
than can be employed certainly amounts tc 
waste of scarce resources. 

But pressures for the expansion 
of the educational system are stronger 
today than ever before and they are 
continually rising. Right to education has 
been proclaimed as a fundamental human 
right and it is not possible to deny it to the 
masses any longer. By supplying skills, 
broadening mental horizons, unleashing higher 
aspirations, education eventually helps deve¬ 
lopment and creation of more employment 
opportunities in many direct and indirect 
ways. To the educators, the whole idea of 
regarding the students not as individuals but 
simply as fururc manpower units is too 
materialistic and completely divorced from 
educational and humanistic aims and values, 
^y precipitate action for curtailment of the 
educational system is simply foredoomed to 
Oailure. 

In this situation, all that can perhaps be 
done is to lay down a qualifying test for 
admission to most courses in higher education. 
A. large number of students who then do not 
some up to the required level can be climi- 
aated. This will eventually prevent 
enrolments from soaring sky-high and help 
maintain the ratio between the number of 
ttudents and of available jobs in some kind 
of equilibrium. It would surely be impossible 
Lo close down educational institution on the 

ground that they are surplus to existing 
requirements. 


Perhaps even more appropriate than simply 
reducing the quantity of education would be 
to change its orientation to make it more 
relevant to the needs of over-all development. 
The present system of education is geared 
mainly to the requirements of the modern 
sector. It should be so designed that the 
needs of the subsistence and intermediate 
sectors too arc served equally well. 

Education and training for jobs in the 
modern sector present no insurmountable 
difficulties. There is no problem in training 
engineers and managers. Education of civil 
servants is an easy matter. If the educational 
system does not fully equip the technicians 
and the craftsmen, the employers will make 
provision for their on-the-job training. 

But since education specially for jobs in 
the rural sector has not been provided before, 
there is not much experience to fall back upon 
in formulating suitable programmes. Very 
little is known about the kind of education 
that will best equip a young man for leader¬ 
ship role in village affairs, generate enthusiasm 
for cooperative self-help activities, produce a 
change-making mentality, and above all, build 
the commitment to bringing about rural 
transformation. This is a challenging task 
before the educators. 

The content of education and the curri¬ 
cula have been the exclusive concern of the 
educators so far. It is obvious now that other 
experts need to be associated in redesigning 
the curricula. Manpower experts can 
certainly be helpful in the. task of revising rite 
contend of education in the light o£ knowledge 
now available about the new role of education 
in the process of national development. 
Sociologists, anthropologists, economists too 
need to be consulted in this matter. 

It must not be supposed that there are 
boundless employment opportunities for the 
educated in the rural sector; But covtaintjr 
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there is a vast potential here and the rural 
sector clearly has a capacity for absorbing 
unemployed labour more than the modern 
sector where capital-intensive production 
techniques must continuously make headway. 
Modernization of rural areas, other interme¬ 


diate economic sectors and related adjustment 
in ecnomic and educational policies to adapt 
them better to the human side of development 
surely must be among the m^jor elements of. 
a strategy for alleviation of unemployment 
among the educated. 


THE BANGLA DE5H ISSUE-A SURVEY 

S. K. ADHIKARY 


West Bengal is a land of a thousand and 
one problems. Of late the Bangladesh problem 
has been the cause of the country’s headache. 
Since the partition of the country on August 
15, 1947 we have been practically in the dark 
about the state of things prevailing in East 
Bengal. Only very recently we came to know 
how the East Bengal people patiently bore 
heavy odds in their struggle for existence. 
The langptage movement in East Bengal was 
something unique. The Bengalees made 
history by giving Bengali pride of place there. 
Bengali became one of the official languages in 
Pakistan. The Bengalees under the able leader¬ 
ship of Sheikh Mujibar Rahman installed 
another mile-stone by winning the first- 
ever general election of December, 1970. East 
Botgal’s Awami League party secured as many 
as 96% seats in the stgte and central legisla¬ 


tures. It is a land-mark in the brief history 
of Pakistan. 

The military rulers began to deny the East 
Bengal people their natural right-—the right 
to form a governmental unit of East BengaL , 
And ever since the fateful night of March 25, 
1971 East Bengal or Bangladesh has be<m 
subjected to an onslaught of the worst type- 
imaginable. A reign of terror has been let 
loose ; hundreds of thousands of men, women 
and children have been butchered; the,, 
intellectually advanced middle class people 
have been put to death mercilessly, and about 
a crore of people have been compelled to leave 
their hearth and home ; and to come over ‘ 
to India as refugees. In the refugee camps ' 
these unfortunate people have been living a/ 
miserable life-cholera, typhoid and various 
Other diseases have broken out and have been 
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taking a heavy toll. Their sufferings moved 
every heart save that of the military dictator 
Yahya Khan in West Pakistan. West Pakistan 
intends to make Bangladesh her colony. The 
Pak military regime has rejected ail legitimate 
demands of the people of Bangladesh and the 
Pakistan army have laid waste the country. 

Pakistan has given out that the uprising in 
Bangladesh is exclusively her internal affair. 
It is a tragedy that big powers like the 
U. S. A. are openly supporting the Pak 
atrocities and massacre of the poor inhabitants 
of Bangladesh. The supporters of Pakistan 
have sinned against humanity by not coming 
to save human lives from organised murder. 
They know that the carnage in Bangladesh is 
unparalleled in the history of the world. The 
on-the-spot study of the foreign journalists, 
parliamentarians and the leaders of the U. N. 
High Commission reveals that the evacuees 
have been ‘badly oppressed’ by the Pakistani 
military hordes. It is all the more tragic that 
the Pakistani oppressors are using American 
arms against the unarmed people of Bangla¬ 
desh, who are the majority of the people of 
Pakistan itself. 

Though Mujib, the leader is currently 
behind the prison bars of West Pakistan, his 
able and trusted followers have formed a 
sovereign government and they are now all 
the more determined to make Bangladesh an 


independent, sovereign state at any cost; 
their relentless struggle cannot but be crowned 
with success. 

The Government of India under 
Mrs. Gandhi’s stewardship have risen to the 
occasion. The evacuees have been welcomed, 
sheltered, fed and properly looked after. 
Many foreign governments have, of course, 
come forward with their economic aid. But 
mere aid is no solution. Experts are of 
opinion that recognition of Bangladesh govern¬ 
ment brooks no delay ; India should not let 
the grass grow under her feet but offer imme¬ 
diate recognition and help the Bangladesh 

government stand on its own legs. 

The U. N. has failed to discharge its duties 
to a deserving and helpless people. The 
Secretary General has not done his job in a 
way befitting the high office he holds. But 
in spite of all such uncongenial happenings 
the just cause of the Bangladesh people is 
engaging the attention of the world. Human 
conscience will back the Bangladesh people. 
The Pakistani threat to India supported 
directly or indirectly by America, China and 
some Middle-East powers will come to 
nothing. A close scrutiny of the circumstances 
prevailing here, there and every where shows 
that the Bangladesh government will be a 
reality in no distant future. The blood of the 

martyrs will sanctify and help the growth of 
the future prosperous state of Bangladesh. 



BISHNUPUR—THE TOWN OF TEMPLES 

SANTOSH CHAKRABARTI 


The architectonic modernism of the 
recently opened Tourist Lodge, one of the 
few in West Bengal, offers a pleasant contrast 
to the ancient pattern of architecture flaunted 
by the temples of Bishnupur in the district of 
Bankura, the famous capital of Maltabhum. 
The Government of West Bengal has, by its 
fitting gift of the Tourist Lodge, evinced its 
awareness and eagerness to bring the signs of 
Bishnupur’s past glory to the attention and 
appreciation of the wider public. The 
Government Tourist Department’s conduc¬ 
ted tour of the Jairambati-Kamarpukur- 
Bishnupur chain of the pilgrimage-tourist sites 
lends support to this objective. Yet many 
temples remain untended, because they are 
engulfed by shrubs and even the famous 
‘Goomgarh’, a kind of control building for 
eooling the royal palace of the ancient Malla 
Kings with its undergroundcurrent of water, 
is not reclaimed for sight-seers. 

Complete urbanisation, however, of the 
somewhat secluded eastern and south-eastern 
periphery of this temple town would deprive 
the temples of their natural surroundings. 
Indeed, it is here that Bishnupur still reminds 
one of its pristine splendour and when the 
netting sun blazes the red dust of the eastern 
and south-eastern outskirts of Bishnupur, the 
beaiity surpasses all modern embellishments in 
architecture. 

The nucleus of What is Bishnupur of to-day 
was said to have been carved out of the deep 
dense stretches of forest by the 19th Malla king 
Jagat Malla towards Uie end of the 10th 
Century A. D, and it is to the Malla Kings 
that Bisl^nupur is indebted for the numerous 
ehrines and, other landmarks dmt embelli^Jt 


King Hambir Malla, one of the twelve 
Bhuinyas of Bengal erected the famous cannon 
called Dalmadal or Dalmardan. This cannon 
which was made of wrought iron is now 
erected (by the Government of Bengal* in 
1919 A. D.) on a beautiful pedestal. Tucked 
away in sequestered surroundings beside the 
“Sadhana Udasin Ashram” this cannon is 3. 8 
meter long with a muzzle of 30 cm. diameter. 
It was made of 63 hoops or rings welded over 
a cylinder. The present writer saw marks 
of vermilion and flowers on the muzzle. It 
is presumbly worshipped because of its divine 
connections. The iron has not rusted, though 
it is discernible that the connon was half- 
buried in the ground. A notice proclaims 
that this cannon was used by the SSth Ndblla 
King Gopal Singh to defend himself against 
the marauding Maratha plunderers under 
their able commander Bhaskar Rao in 1742 
A. D., but the popular belief ascribes the firing 
tp the deity Madanmohan himself. 

Rasmancha 

On the southern point of Bishnupur 
Hambir built th6 famous *Rasmancha’. Even 
the most fastidious connoisseur of architecture ■ 
will be impressed by the gorgeous style of its 
structure. With its forty open doors, the 
inside appears like a subterranean tunnel with 
so many arched gates. Each side has four 
chala (hut)—^roofed domes with one at each 
corner. However the domes of two sides 
have been broken. The entire structure is 
surmounted by a terraced pyramid which was 
destroyed in parts by lightning, but repaired 
very artistically. Diuring Hambir’s reign a 
deity was worshipped at each door at the Rat 
feptivaL 
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On the road from Dalmadal there is the 
terhplc of Shyam Rai built in 1643 A. D. by 
the Malla King Raghunath Singh I. Best of 
the ‘Pancharatna’—typc temples with five 
Sikharas (Spires) surmounted on Bengal’s 
familiar curved chala-roof, this temple is 
famous for its beautiful terracotta panels 
depicting the sport of Sri Krishna 
(Krishnalila), warring Ramchandra and 
Hanuman. The celebrated ‘Jor Bangla’, also 
built by the same King in 1655 A. D. has a 
pair of hut-shaped buildings joined and sur¬ 
mounted by a single chala-shaped Shikhara. 
Its terracotta panels are more exquisite and 
depict the story of Ten Incarnations of Lord 
Bishnu, among other things. The temple of 
the deity Kalachand, was built by Raghunath 
Singh 1 in 1656 A. D. and that of 
Madanmohan was built in 1694 A. D. by the 
53rd Malla King Durjan Singh. However, 
the image of Madanmohan was taken by 
King Chaitanya Singh to Gokul Mitra’s house 
at Baghbazar in Calcutta where the deity still 
radiates his glory. To-day the goddess 
Radharani is worshipped in the temple at 
Bishnupur. Radhashyam temple built in 
1758 A. D. by Chaitanya Singh from laterite 
or 'Makra’ stone has a single sikhara on the 
same type of curved chala-roof. Its stone 
panels of Krishna and Balaram are really 
beautiful. Laljee temple was built in laterite 
stone in 1658 A. D. by King Bir Singh, which 
has a single sikhara surmounted on a curved 


hut-roof. ^ 

The Old Fort 

The old Fort of Bishnupur made by 
Bir Singh from laterite stone has inner and 
outer entrances. Another fine specimen of art 
is the immobile laterite chariot erected 
by Raghunath Singh 1. . No less eye-pleasing 
ate the mne famous bonds or lakes. Of th4m 
‘Choukan Bund’ has almost been appropriated 


for agricultural purposes. Some say that in 
order to mitigate the sufferings of the people 
for water scarcity the Malla King Bir Singh 
had dug seven of these bunds, but others are 
of opinion that these bunds with oqly one side 
having high embankments were dug up for 
various purposes by various Kings. The water 
that accumulated in the surrounding forests 
was collected there. Hambir Malla had to 
his credit Jamuna and Kalindi Bunds which 
he had dug up to make Bishnupur another 
Brindaban. ‘Poka Bund’ was made by 
Bir Singh, presumably for supply of drinking 
water. It was orginally called Bir Bund, but 
later it became infested with aquatic worms 
and took its present name. ‘Lai Bund’—that 
vast sheet of eye-pleasing water—was dug up 
during the reign of Raghunath Singh II who, 
infatuated as he was by the beauty of Lai Bai, 
the Begum of Rahim Khan, one of his 
enemies, wanted to perpetuate his love with 
her through it. A leisurely saunter along the 
banks of ‘Lai Bund’ is a pleasant afternoon 
excursion. All the bunds had strategic impor¬ 
tance in Raghunath Malla’s reign when he 
submerged the army of Suja, son of Shah 
Jehan, by causing an artificial flood with the 
water of all the bunds, ditches and rivers. 
They were all interlinked underground. The 
ditches can still be seen in and around 
Bishnupur, but most of them arc now 
destroyed. 

One such ditch can be seen behind K. G- 
Engg. Institute. 

To-day’s Bishnupur retains its pastgbry 
only in old landmarks. Better preservation 
of these landmarks is earnestly called for, 
because of the beauty of the terracotta panels 
of Bengal’s ancient architecture. BUhnupur’a 
glory can be retrieved only if it is raised to f. 
position ih tourist attracdon. 



P. C. 50RCAR-PRINCE OF MAGIC 

N. K. SINGH 


Indrajal, the ancient Indian magic, is a great 
art, an art that entertains the eye and mind 
through suspense. It flourished in the royal 
courts of India. Remember King Vikramaditya, 
Raja Bhoj, (4,neen Bhannmati, for instance. 
Further back we find it mentioned in the epics, 
in the Tantra Shastras, in the Atharvaveda. It’s 
masters kept it a secret. It was handed over 
from preceptor to pupil, father to son in grea¬ 
test secrecy. And this too much secrecy killed 
magic in India. 

Thereafter it survived in the streets as a 
means of livelihood of the illiterate, impoveri¬ 
shed Jaduwalas. with only a limited repertoire 
and unaware of the vast changes occuring in 
the magical art outside India, they continued 
their familiar tricks of growing trees under 
baskets and transferring coins and balls from 
hand to hand. 

However, there were occasional bitrst of 
brilliance during this long dark age in the 
history of Indian magic—Sheshal (I9th 
century) who performed human suspension in 
mid-air and Ramosami (I9th century) who 
could swallow glass beads and horse hair 
first separately and regurgitate the beads 
threaded later. 

Dawn of Indian Magic 

When the night is darkest, the dawn is close 
to breaking. The dawn of Indian magic broke 
again with the birth of Protul Chandra Sorcar 
on February 23, 1913, in the small town of 
Tangail in Mymensing district (East Pakistan). 
The redeeming factor at home was its artistic 
atmosphefe* Hi* father, Bhagwan Chandra 


Sarkar and other members of his family were 
associated with magic and fine arts. Protul, 
naturally took to painting—an interest he 
had developed and put to splendid use in 
designing his sets and backdrops—and magic. 

Even iti those clays he was adept at various 
tricks with which he used to mystify his school 
fellows. But at home, learning tricks was an 
unstated taboo. For Bhagwan Chandra Sarkar 
did not want his son (who was born as a result 
of years of prayers and pious acts and who was 
the best student in the class) take to a profess¬ 
ion “without prospects,” Caught practising a 

trick one clay, young Protul was severely 
beaten. 

It was through much sacrifice on the part 
of his parents and help from friends and rela¬ 
tions that Protul, who bad a brilliant academic 
career, was able to go to Calcutta to continue 
his studies, at the llniversity he was a disting¬ 
uished mathematics honours student. 

His father ‘intensely’ wanted him to 
become an Engineer. But Protul had made up 
his mind. The call of magic was irresistible. It 
was not for nothing that through his Univer¬ 
sity carrier he continued to keep his interest in 
magic alive, poring over all available literature 
on legerdemain, writing articles on the subject 
and giving performances as often as he could. 
He said, “I was born intn an atmosphere of 
magic. I breatlied magic from the day I was 
born. How could I have become anything 
but a tfiagician ?” 

Neglected Art 

This decision was an act of courage. 
Magic was still a neglected art, the conjurer 
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suspect, the people too cynical and sophisti¬ 
cated to let the art flourish. So the fiwt Job 
Sorcar set himself was to intetpret it through 
articles and books In Bengali and English in 
Indian and foreign magazines. The foreign 
press was extremely critical of the claims he 
ntadc for Indrajal but Sorcar went on writing 
as well as giving performances in the main 
cities of the country. 

In less than four years since he had 
launched as a professional, he had won the 
attention of the Indian press. The Statesman 
wrote, “it was an unusual experience to see 
Sorcar 'perform... his inventiveness and 
imagination are gripping.” The Times of India 
claimed, “thrilling spectacles...a new era in 
Indian magic seems to have begun...” 

A lesser man would have been content with 
this success. But not Sorcar. It was not 
box-office alone he had in mind when he 
entered his profession. There was a further 
and higher aim : perfecting his art, improving 
the quality of performance, enlarging his 
repertoire, raising magic to the status of a 
fine art. 

It is indeed an irony that Sorcar used to 
consider the year 1937 a milestone in his 
professional career -his first visit to Japan, 
which was to become his death-bed after 
33 years. He was taken there by Rashbehari 
Bose to raise funds for the national cause. 
He was just 24, fresh from college. The visit 
was an immense success. All through those 
exciting day.s of freedom struggle, Sorcar was 
eagerly sought after for fund raising 
performances. 

Prince of Magic 

In due course, with growing maturity, 
Sorcar flung aside his western dress, and 
reappeared in the, rich robes of the Indian 
Prince, It meant more than that: huge 
nvestment in new settings and costumes that 
idrew on the legends and arts of dreaming up 


purely Indian miracles. The new costume- 
raised eye-brows among western audience. 
“Sorcar" some one at a Chicago performance 
called out" why do you wear princely 
clothes ? you are not a prince." Pat came 
the reply, “Am I not the prince of magic 
The audience thunderously applauded 
acceptance. 

Sorcar had travelled round the world 36 
times (excluding the 37th trip from which he 
could not return) and had performed on 
more occasions than he himself could 
remembei. Wherever he went—Europe, 
America, the Middle East, Africa, the 
Far East, Australia—it had been the same 
.story: packed audience, tickets sold out weeks 
in advance, rare pre.ss notices, extension of 
shows by public demand. 

Fame & honour 

America titled him TW’s CM (the world’s 
greatest magician). The Daily Mirror (London) 
called him “the world’s master magician". 
The Dally Telegraph, Daily Express and Daily 
Herald front paged him. The New York Times 
crowned “a most astonishing illusion, 
uncannily real." 

The National Broadcasting Company of 
New York televised his ‘-sawing of a lady in 
halves" from cost to cost, spending 15,000 
dollars over the programme. The same 
feature took London by storm in 1966 when 
televised by the British Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion. There were so many anxious enquiries 
about the fate of the young lady who was 
sawn through with an electric saw, that the 
telephonic system of London was jammed for 
more than two hours. 

In the Soviet Union, which invited him» 
Pravda headlined him and Izvtstla gave him 
a page of encomiums with photographs 

John Mulholand, American magician and 
one of the editors of Encyclopaedia Britanuica 
wrote.“in the entire world Sortar ia one 
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•f the really great magacians.in his per¬ 

formance there is no detail so small as to be 
unimportant to him." 

The honours heaped on Sorcar are many ; 
twice the Sphinx Award front New York 
(considered the Nobel prize of magic), the 
Golden Laurel and Royal Medallion from 
German Magic Circle, Governor’s Medallion 
(West Bengal), Civic receptions by municipal 
Corporations in India and abroad. In 1964 
the President of India conferred on him the 
title of Padma Shri Sorcar was a Fellow of 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
and founder President «>f All-India Magic 
Circle. 

Numberless Repertoire 

Like his number ‘water of India’ in which 
water poured out of a jug inexhauslively, his 
repertoire was numberless. In the middle 
of a piano concert, the piano used to vanish. 
'Through a pane of glass a ravishing beauty 
used to emerge. A real size car drove on to 
the stage only to disappear into the pages of a 
giant book. Another rode through the air. 
Girls used to float in the air, materialised out 
of nothingness. A siren .shot from a cannon 
and returned in a flourescent globe, With his 
eyes plastered, and bandaged Sorcar 
once rode a cycle through the world’s heaviest 
traffic, in the Time Square, New York. 


V l,$tipcar was more than a practitioner of 
the art of magic. He was also its historian^ 
It i.s perhaps solely through his efforts that 
magic has a literature of its own. About 20 
books written by him have a global readership 
among professionals, dabblers and faas. 
Besides, he was a regular Contributor to the 
Children’s magazines. 

Food for Thought 

According to Sorcar' “magic should not 
only delight but also provide food for thought. 
It must appeal to the intellect. He made use 
of some of his acts to comment on world 
problems. 

An instance which had amused and drawn 
appreciative comments in the West was the 
Stretcher niunber. A Hindu and a Muslim 
fight each other and one of them falls dead. 
Two men wearing a badge inscribed “UN" 
appear on the scene with a stretcher. The 
bearers transfer the body into stretcher, lift 
it and lo ! the body is still where it was—flat 
on the ground. 

“You see what I attempt to pul across ? 
Despite the best efforts of the UN, the pro¬ 
blem as symbolised by the dead man is still 
there’’, said Sorcar, who painfully admitted 
that the significance of similar acts were often 
lost upon the Indian audience. 




PHILOSOPHY FOR THE MODERN AGE 

SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


The general inclilTcrcncc to, and distrust 
of, philosophy are but an indication of the 
lack of thoughtfulness of the general masses. 
The fact is that everybody has a philo.sophy 
of his own even if he is not conscious €)f it. 
As Bertrand Russell states in his celebrated 
History of Western Philosophy, “Philosophy, 
from the earliest times, has been not merely 
an affair of the .schools, or of disputation 
between a handful of Icarnetl men. It has 
been an integral pan of the life of the 

community.Indeed to underline 

this inter-relationship between philosophy and 
life Russell gave a long title to his book w'hich 
read as follows : “History of We.itern philo¬ 
sophy and its connection with political and 
social circumstances from the earliest times to 
the presettt day”. Riis.scll further underscored 
this point by saying that) if his book had any 
merit it lay in treating the subject of philoso¬ 
phy in its inter-relationship with life. Those 
who sneer at philo.sophy are in fact unconsci¬ 
ous victims of a wornout philosophy. In 
this context it is pertinent, to retail what Lord 
John Maynard Keynes, the famous British 
economist, has .said on the nature of the 
indifference to philosophy. Keynes wrote, 
“The idea of economists and political 
philosophers, both when they are right and 
when they arc wrong, are more powerful than 
is commonly understood. Indeed the world 
is ruled by little else. Practical men, 
who believe themselves to be quite exempt 
from any intellectual influences, arc usually 
the slaves of some defunct economist. 


Madmen in authority, who hear voices in the 
air, are distilling their frenzy from some 
academic scribbling of a few years back. I 
am sure that the power of vested interests is 
vastly exaggerated with the gradual encroach¬ 
ment of ideas. 

I’hus ideas whicli constitute philosophy 
profoundly affect everyone and it is not 
possible for any conscious being to remain 
indifferent to philosopy. If studying 
philosophy in this country has mostly been a 
purely academic pursuit, it is only indicative 
of the relative backwardne.s.s of the general 
masses of the people. However with changes 
in other spheres of life even attitude to 
philosophy is also undergoing a change and 
rudimentary interests in studying philosophy 
are being evinced by the people. In this 
context the formation of the Ambedkar 
Darshan Parished, which I hope will facilitate 
the study and understanding of philosophy 
in its inter-relationship with contemporary 
life, is a matter of some satisfaction. The 
cause of this satisfaction lies in particular in 
the association of Dr Ambedkar’s name with 
the Parishad. Dr Ambedkar represents the 
indomitable spirit of man. Like a truly 
amrltasya putra he confidently cast aside all 
the impediments before him and threw off all 
the disablitities which a misguided society 
had imposed upon man, militating against 
the true spirit of man. This— liberation of 
the body and the mind—indeed is the true 
function of man. He has to unfold hjmsclf 
in his true greatness.. To csfablisli the 
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supremacy of man is the noblest task. For, 
as the Indian poet Tulsidas said a few 
centuries ago, there is no greater truth than 
man himself. 

Experience and Philosophy 

The point that naturally presents itself at 
this juncture is: What is the type of philosophy 
the newly formed Ambedkar Darshan 
Parishad should cultivate among its members 
and, through them, in the society at large ? 
Although 1 am no philosopher, nor a student 
of philosophy in the professional sense of the 
term, I still feel impelled to raise the point 
and to say a few words about it, 1 claim my 
right to speak on tlic subject from the inter¬ 
relationship of philosophy and life to which 
I have referred earlier. Everybody has a 
philosophy even if he is unaware of this 
possession. It is one’s own philosophy that 
one preaches. This is best illustrated in the 
life of Dr. Ambedkar. Having suffered the 
most unjust and cruel treatment at the hands 
of the Hindu society, Dr Ambedkar devclo- 
ped a philosophy of anti-castc Hindu stance 
which was a logical e,xtcnsion of his own 
experience. Through his light for his parti¬ 
cular philosophy Dr Ambedkar succeeded in 
some measure in improving the lot of men in 
India—in particular the lot of the so-colled 
depressed classes. I say '‘so called”, because 
no class is depressed by itself, it becomes 
depressed only through oppression. Since 
no, men can hope to transcend his own 
philosophy I cannot expect to do belter than 
share with you what I consider to be ray 
philosophical beliefs 

Rabindrinath Tagore 

Having grown up under the direct influ» 
ence of Rabindranath Tagore who had an 
abiding faith in the equality of men and 
women, irrespective of caste, creed and relying 


on—^it has been inescapable for men to 
imbibe these ideas of universal equality and 
brotherhood of man. In our school days we 
were obliged to read Tagore’s poem entitled 
“Apamanita” (Insulted) which declared 
untcuchability as a sin. The first two stanzas 
of this six-stanza poem read as follows : 

He inor durbhaga desh jader korcchho 

apaman 

Apamane hole habe tahader sobar saman. 
Manushcr adhikare banchita karechho jare, 
Sornmukhc danrayc rekhc tabu kole dao 

naie sthan> 

Apamane hotc habc tahader saber saman. 

.Manushcr palashcrc pratidin thekaiya 

doorci 

Cihriua Kariachha tumi manushcr praner 

thakure, 

Bidhalar rudra roshc Uurbhiksher dwafe 
* base 

Bhag kare khetc habc sakalcr sathe 

annapane 

Apomanc hotc hobo tahader sabar saman. 
In free translation these lines mean ;— 

Oh. my hapless country 

You will have to sulTer the same humilia* 

tion 

as you have heaped on others. 

You will have to suffer the same fate 
wltich you thrust upon others 
by depriving them of their human rights. 
You will have to suffer the fate of those 
whom you did not embrace 
even when they came to embrace you. 

By spurning the touch of man 

you have kept away the god of man’s 

heart. 

Through the wrath of God 

you will have to share the same food and 

drink 

with those afflicted by famine. 

You will have to suffer the fate of those 

whom you have treated with contempt 

and insult. 
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Myth of Casts Superiority , 

Tagore had spurned the pseudo-theory of 
caste superiority or the putity of blood and 
race. Unfortunately although many years 
have passed since Tagore wrote those lines, 
we cannot say that we in India universally 
go by these values put forward by Tagore. 
The most important aspect of Tagore’s 
philosophy was that lie hated coudcscerlsion 
and was implacably in favour of etjuality and 
the enforcement of tJie rights of men and 
women. Tagore drew attention to the wide 
divergence between religious precepts and 
practice and the consccpient shackling of 
human feedorn. He wrote, ‘‘.Mi through 
the course of human history it has become 
tragically evident that religions, whose mi.ssion 
is liberation of soul, have in some form or 
other ever been instrumental in shackling 
freedom of mind and even moral rights. I’he 
de.secratjon of truth in unworthy hand—the 
truth which was meant to raise humanity 
morally and materially out of the dusky region 
of animalityi is moreover followed by condign 
punishment, and thus we find that religious 
perversity is causing more blindness of reason 
and deadness of moral^ sensibility than any 
other defficiency in onr education ; just as, 
the truth represented by science, when used 
for ignoble tiallic, threatens us with annihila¬ 
tion. It has been the saddest experience of 
roan to witness such violation of the highest 
products of civilization, to find the guardian 
of religion blessing the mailed fist of temporal 
power in its campaign of whole-sale massacre 
and consolidation of slavery, and science 
joining hand.s with the same relentless power 
in its murderous career of exploitation.”'* 

Diverging Frecept and Practice 

The tragedy is that the divergence between 
precept and practice has not been reduced 
even after centuries. It has moreover not 


remained confined to religion alone. Jtn 
modern parlance this divergence is called 
double talk and is widely practised by 
philosophers, politicians and social workers. 
In the political field the .slogans of democracy 
and socialism have been used to cover up the 
most shameless acts of exploitation and 
deception. For the cause of ‘‘democracy” 
the hapless people of Vietnam have to be 
killed by the Americans ; for the sake of 
“.socialisin'’ the Soviet military has to occupy 
Uzecho-slovakia : For the cause of‘‘nation” 
Marshal Yahya Khan has kindly consented to 
kill the East Bengalis by the lakh : f’er the 
cause of “revolution” and “people’s 
democracy" the regime of Mao T'se-tung in 
Uhina has to support Yahya Khan’s military 
junta which liad come to power by ousting 
the former President Ayub Khan, who in 
turn Jiad edged out Gen. Tskanclar Mirza, 
who in turn had usurped the powers of the 
civil government : There is no end to the. 
hypocritical pretensions of politici.tns. The 
task of philosophy is to enable the common 
man to pierce through the veil of untruth and 
to see truth in all its nakedness. A true 
philosophy should enable the citizen to see 
and understand in their implications the true 
nature of the naked American aggression in 
Vietnam, the Soviet attack on Czechoslovakia, 

i 

the. V’abya butchery in Bangla Desh and 
the Chinese perfidy in supporting Yahya 
Khan. 

Positive Philosophy 

But there is a positive task as well. 
Philosophy should enable us not only to sec 
what is wrong but also what is right. The 
only right thing in the world is to give every¬ 
one one’s due. Therefore while the fight will 
be against privileges and for their aboUlson,. 
there should not be any demand for new 
privileges. Asking for privileges ,noti only^ 
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denotes a perversity of the mind but also a 
lack of self-confidence. The exploiting classes 
indeed bank upon this diffidence of the people 
to continue their acts of exploitation. They 
do so by giving as favours what belongs to 
the people by right. The power to bestow 
privileges is a great weapon in the hands of 
the exploiting classes and they use it to win 
over a smalt section and play it against the 
rest. It is the task of philosophy to show the 
distinction between form and cotent. 
Reservation as a form of protection has not 
been much effective in giving the backward 
classcss a l)ctler position in society. In Bihar 
an untouchable has been Chief Minister 
twice ; in New Delhi there have been un¬ 
touchable ministers. But the. condition of 
the scheduled castes and tribes has not re¬ 
gistered any significant improvement. I’his is 
not to say that reservation cannot bring any 
result. Undoubtedly reservation has enabled 
many persons belonging to the scheduled 
castes and tribes to achieve positions of power. 
But the limitation of reservation as an instru¬ 
ment of general development is again .self- 
evident. While a few have benefited the 
general mass of the scheduled castes and 
tribes continues to remain in the same state 
of economic, social, and political backwardness 
as they were before. In many places their 
condition has worsened. The truth is that 
the problems of the schaduled castes and 
tribes—poverty, illiteracy and social and 
economic backwartlness—cannot be solved 
except as part of the solution of the general 
problem of poverty, illiteracy and socio¬ 
economic inequality. The correct philosophy 
is one which brings out this identity of 
interest of the people belonging to th^ 
scheduled castes and tribes and the 
econmically depressed sections of the popula¬ 
tion in general. 

Such an improvement cannot be brought 


in 

about by a backward movement in philosophy 
and science which i.s put forward under the 
slogan of Indianisation. The Indian civilisa¬ 
tion has not only failed to solve the material 
problem of poverty but has also signally failed 
to bridge the gulf between religious precept 
and practice. While on the one hand man 
has been glorified as part of the Almighty, on 
the other hand man has at the same time been 
derided as untouchable. Great vigilance is 
needed to guard against a relapse into the 
conservatism of the past which gave rise to the 
monstrocity of the theory of untouchabilily of 
man. The danger lies in the fact that some 
educated persons belonging to the scheduled 
castes and tribes have also been deluded by the 
propagands of the supposed superiority of the 
Indian civilisation of the past and they mouth 
this slogan without realising the implications of 
stich a slogan. While undoubtedly Indian 
civilisafioit in the past had been superior to 

many contemporary civilisations of that period, 
it falls far short of what the country needs now. 
Moreover it should be noted that there is no 
such thing as a purely “Indian” civilisation. 
The heritage of India is based on the confl¬ 
uence of many cultures. If the past Indian 
civilisation could assimilate the best of the non 
Indian traits there is no reason why today we 
should spurn the good elements of the non- 
Indian civilkaticm. Disregarding the progress 
made by the world in the intervening period 
in the field of material growth and culture, to 
develop a nostalgia about the past “Indian” 
civilisation is to move against history and is a 
dangerous hallucination. The choice is bet¬ 
ween acceptance, of “Indian” culture which 
sanctifies uniouehability and “modern” civilisa¬ 
tion which stipulates equality of men. It is for 
the people of the backward classes to make the 
choice. Ekalabya had to make a great sacri¬ 
fice even when he had learned the art of 
archery by merely watching the guru from a 
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distance and without any other assistance from 
hijn. After the emergence of the printing pres.s 
and the printed books and newspapers modern 
Ekalabyas are no longer so vulnerably depen¬ 
dent on the pleasure of their recalcitrant gurus 
who allow their prejudices to prevail over their 
sense of duty and violate their code of conduct. 
Science has not only made it possible for man 
to go to the moon. It has enabled man to see 
that there Is no difference in the blood of the 
Brahmin and the untouchable -I. e. there is no 
innate biological difference l)etween castes and 
races. .Science juslities equality which is the 
demand of the sehedidcd castes and tribes ; 
.science also makes it possible lo produce 
enough to enable everybody lo satisfy his 
wants. Thus science needs to be integrated 
into the philosophy of the oppressed. 

In concrete terms the modern philosophy 
must giyc a call for the immediate introduc tion 
of universal free primary education which 
according to (Jandhiji Is equivalent to die 
Matriculation standard minus Emdish. But 

O 

English has to be studied. English provides 
the most readily available window into the 
world of modern thought and ascience. The 
backward classes should not fall into the trap 
of hostility to English even if it is spread by a 
Chief Minister coming from the backward 
classes. The traditional school of education 
has no use h)r the backward castes. Without 


an education with English the backwardness of 
the backward castes and classes will persist 
longer than it need to. It was education and 
not possessiop of any material wealth, which 
he did not have—that differentiated Dr 
Bhimrao Ramjirao Ambcdkar from the other 
men of his caste. It wa.s higher education 
and the knowledge of English which enabled 
Dr Ambedkar to break through the shackles of 
casteism to make his room in society. It, is 
education again that can enable the depres.sed 
people of today to rise to the s tatus of equality 
with others. Modern philosophy mast there¬ 
fore stipulate unrestricted education in the 
arts and the sciences for all upto the highest 
standard. 
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When Mathur Shaw made a deed of gift 
and gave away the land, garden and pond he 
had not imagined that there would be some 
day such a lot of turmoil over that property. 
And how could he have anticipated that with 
the passing of time things will change 
radically. Humanity and knowledge will have 
to face a challenge from a greater power— 
Money. . And the people of those days could 
hardly visualise what would happen years 
later. Could anyone think then that the 
school that was set up would one day become 
a large institution of the si^e of this 
Balararnpur High School ? That so many 
applicants for admission would be seeking 
recommendation and support from inlluential 
people ? That coaching classes would be 
started in large numbers for students who fail 
in their examinations ? 

One day the Pandit Mashai got hold of 
Fatik. ' 

He atked—Where do you spend your time ? 
Where do you go every evening and stay there 
till such late hours ? 

Shibani would say—Why do you scohl 
him all the time ? 

You donot teach him, nor buy him any 
books of annotations. Why, then should he 
stay at home ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—-Why, I do teach 
him, don’t I ? Do I not make him sit down 
every morning and engage him in his studies ? 
But he gets up so late in the morning that I 
canndt personally teach him. 

Fatik said—X shall join a coaching school- 


Gour Bhattachaijee said—Why ? Why 
should you go to a coaching school 

Tatik said -They tell you what questions 
would be SCI - - 

—Oh, they will tell you the questions and 
you will mug up the answers, is that so ? I 
shall not" allow you to practise all that cheat¬ 
ing business. If you wish to study you will 
do so at home. You will get up early in the 
morning, wash and then sit down vyiih your 
books. If you donot understand anything, 
ask me— 

So saying he went out. 

He had just returned from school and sat 
down at home when a bicycle bell rang out¬ 
side. Sushil called out from outside—Fatik ! 

Fatik jumped up to go out. Gour 
Bhattacharjee Mashai ctiught him--Where 
are you going ? Who is calling you ? 

Shibani said—Let him go, is he going to 
stay at home the whole day Is he old like 

VOll 

—But who has come, v.'ho ? Who is 
ringing the bicycle bell ? 

Shibani sahl—That is Sushil. Rani’s 
brother. 

Fatik said—I have been asking for a cycle 
for such a long time and no one is doing any¬ 
thing about that. 1 am going— 

Gour Bhattacharjee lost his temper—You 
have the audacity to talk back ! 

So .saving he caught Fatik bv his car. He 
twisted it and gave him a slap. 

Shibani released Fatik and said—You have 
no business to beat him like that ! 

Gour Bhattachariee exclaimed—You have 
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lieen spoiling him and turning him Into an ill 
behaved boy. Il is only h)r you that he has 
dev'eloped his higii liandt-d ways. Or would 
he dare answer me. back as he has done ? 

Shibani answered—Why' shouldn’t he 
dare You liavt never admitted your own 
faults, you only try to pick holes where others 
are concerned ! Have you ever thought -of 
tiic ; that you are now' chastising- Fatik You 
have, intentionally got niy daughter killed, now 
you are trying to kill my grandson ! 

While she said all this her eyes pri>bably 
lilled up with tears. She went towards the 
kitchen to hide the same. 

Gour Bhattacharjee wanted to say a lot 
of things on that day ; but much remained 
unsaid. I'o whom could he confide Who 
woidd listen to him He thought he had 
none to call his own. He built this school hy 
entreating the local gentry and by liegging 
from so many others. He never considered 
his own personal interests then ; nor of the 
well being of his family members. He tliought 
neither of his wife and progeny nor of his 
own prosperity and future. He prayed for one 
thing only ; that Ids school could stand on 
its own legs. With its head high, owing 
nothing to ollicrs. He hail no other desires 
at any time. His roof leaked but he did not 
care. But he had the school roof repaiicd so 
that the students did not gel wet. 

How has lie profited liy all this ? 'flie 
students have gained but has he gained any¬ 
thing 

Gour Bhattacharjee left the hou.se and 
started walking that day ; He passed the 
market place and walked on towards Birgunge. 

He remembered Moliarakpur once again. 
He had left that place, telling his uncle 
brazenly'- -Balararapur had men in it ! 

Well were these the men he spoke about ? 
Is this the image of Men’s mind. 

His eyes suddenly fell on a shop front and 


remained fixed there upon ; he saw stacks ori 
stacks of new bicycles. It was a bicycle shop. 
Gour Bhattacharjee had never been on a 
bicycle. He had not learnt to ride a bicycle. 
Others have ridden cycles and he himself had 
mo\'ed aw'ay to a safe corner of the road. 

—Oh, here you are Pandit Mashai ; do 
come in ! 

Everybody knew the Pandit Mashai. .Some 
one or other related to everybody had been 
his pupil. His uaine and fame had spread to 
I he farthest corners of tiie 24 parganas,' 

Would you be buying a bicyi le, Pandit 
Mashai 

Gour Bli.ittacharjee asked—How much do 
these cycles cost 

The young shop assistant said --Gome in 
sir, Come inside. Gome in and sit down. 
There arc more varieties of bicycles inside. 
The prices are dilferent. 

Gonr Bhattacharjee entered the shop 
hesitatingl)'. Nut only cycles, there were 
other things too. 

- What arc those ? Those, there, m.ade 
of brass— 

— Sir, they are stove.s. 

- -Stoves ? What does that mean ? What 
do you do with them ? 

—.Sir, one lights them ; fire burns in them, 
Kersoscnc is used to light the fire. Wood 
hurniiig stoves produce much smoke and 
women find the smoke painful when they 
cook. That is why these things haVc been 
made to suit modern needs and ideas. These 
are being purchased by all householders. Why 
don’t you take one home ? There are many 
other gadgets, hook at tlm torch. It works 
on batteries. These make walking in dark 
lane.s safe from lear of snakes. Take one, 
Pandit Mashai, it is a very useful thing. 

Gour Bhattacharjee saw everything very 
attentively. He saw and was amazed. This 
is science. It is abot^t this that, Shibendu was 
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speaking the other day. Science has progressed 
so rynich ! 

— See this cycle, this has come lately. It 
is worth three hundred thirty rupees. 

And have a look at this one. It is two 
hundred and eighty rupees. You lake the 
three hundrcc^ thirty rupee one. Its parts arc 
very good. 

The shop assistant said a lot more in a non 
stop manner. But nothing entered (jour 
Bhaltacharjec’s head at the moment. He got 
up. riiis was science. This is materialism. 
He could tml articulate any words at that 
moment, l-atik had been asking for a thing 
like that. Everyone has bought, Sushil has 
bought—Narcu’s son Sushil. Many boys 
come to school on bicycles. 

Again when he was on the road these ideas 
went round and remnd in his head, (^rcat 
ehanges Inavc taken place in Balar.ampur. 
('hanges galore. He bad not been this side 
for many years. He has been moving betwtien 
the school and liis liouse most of the time. 

When he came back to the house he found 
Shibani busy with her work in the kitchen. 

Fatik was sitting on the raised verandah 
with a hook in his hand. 

(jour Bhattacliarjec slowly went up and 
sat down next to Fatik. 

I Ic asked—What are yon reading ? 

He wanted to ciuldle batik suddenly. He 
thought, due to some reason that he could not 
clearly realise, that Fatik had no faults. All 
Uults were his own. 11c was a great ollendcr 
in his household. 

—Listen Fatik, do you want to buy a 
bicycle ? 

Fatik was amazed. His grand papa had 
never spoken to him in this strain before. 

—Will you buy me one ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—I haven’t got 
all that money, my little father, how can I 
buy it for you ? 


2^5 

—Why have you no money ? Everybody 
has got money ! Sushil’s father has lots of 
money ; so has Sanlosh’s father! Sushil’s 
father will buy him a camera, do you know ? 
You buy me nothing. 

(jour Bhattacharjee pul one arm round 
Fatik. 

He said—Everyone in this world has not 
got money. All people cannot have wealth. 
And money does not make a man great. 

—But, if one had money one could buy 
such nice things. 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—That is why I 
a.sk you to study very attentively. When you 
study well you will realise that money does not 
make one great. A man becomes great through 
his humanity. Jesus Christ, Buddhadeva, 
Ramakrishnadeva, tiol one of them had money, 
but were they not very great .■* Why do people 
Itave pictures of (-'haitauyadeva in their 
houses ? He hail no money. Study well and 
carefully and you will understand what I ara 
telling you. (Jod is watching from above, all 
that vve arc doing. He does not judge people 
by their inoney.He judges men by their devo¬ 
tion and inner feelings. Devotion, kindness, 
.selflessness and self control. When you grow 
up you will sec it written in .Srimadbhagavat : 
Yadi dasyasi me hhatnan baransfwaii haradar- 
sava, kamanan hridyasanruhan bhaltatastu 
brine pararn : which mcan.s, in the words of 
Prahlad—Gh 'Fhou the greatest of all givers 
of boons, if Thou gavest me my most 
cherished boon, then givc.si Thou me the boon 
that no desires ever rise in my heart—Do you 
understand ? If you do not study Sanskrit... 

Shihani suddenly came and her voice rang 
out“'-You arc semonising him in Sanskrit! 
You cannot buy him a bicycle and on top of 

that.go on, have your food and relieve me 

from my bondage—gel up ! 

These arc things that happened long ago. 
Much water had flowed down the banks of the 
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Ichhamati since then. But Gour Bhattacharjec 
Ma.shai had nf>t changed his ways inspite of 
all the knocks he had had and all that he had 
sufiered. 

Niinai Shaw went to Naren Ghakravarty's 
house that day and said—One cannot tolerate 
any longer tlje things tlic Master Mashai is 
doing. One has to do something al)Out it. 
Should I sue the Mastei' Mashai in court ? 

Naren said—Have you gone off your head, 
.Nitnai ? A court case will blacken the commi¬ 
ttee’s face. When he Is not saying anything 
more, why go out of your way to irritate him 

Nimai Shaw said—He is not saying anything 
to-day, he has spoken about the lish, sold the 
coconuts and the mangos, and he may do 
worse later i’ He may demand to scrutinise 
the school accounts ? What then ? What 
will you do tlicn ^ 

Naren ('hakravarly said -VVe shall <leal 
with the matter if and when it comes to 
happen. Now that things are finished and 
are at rest ; do not stir up things. 

Nimai Shaw saifl—The Master Mashai has 
been encouraged by this sort of things - 

Then he kepi (piiet for a while and 
said —All right, when you say so, I shall not 
take arjy action ; but 1 am telling you the 
con.scqucnccs of all this will not l)e good— 
Suddenly the Pandit Mashai entered the room 
while they were talking. 

Seeing the Pandit Mashai arrive at this 
untimely moment, Naren Ghakravarty and 
Nimai Shaw suffered a sudden shock of 
surprise, 

Naren Ghakravarty recovered from his 
surprise within a moment and said—Come in, 
Master Mashai, come in— 

Pandit Mashai said—I shall not sit down, 
I was passing and I carnc along seeing the 
lights on— 

Then seeing Nimai Shaw' there he said— 
You arc here Nimai; that is very opportune. 
You sec, I have been thinking of one thing 


for a long time. Sasadhar, our mathematici 
teacher Sasadhar, has started a coaching school, 
you know ? Our school boys have joined 
this coaching school. My grandson, who is 
a good for nothing due to his father’s 
influence, says he will join this coaching 
school. You know what happens there ? 
They tell the boys the questions that are set 
for the examinations— 

—Questions are given out Naren 
Ghakravarty exclaimed as if he suddenly 
heard the news of a great calamity. 

Pandit Mashai said—Ye.s, I have enquired, 
the rumour’is not false. The science teacher 
Shibendu also says so. 

Naren Ghakravarty asked—How do they 
come to know about the questions ? 

Pandit Mashai said -That is very simple. 
I have thought out everything. The teachers 
set the questions and give the same to 
Bhabaranjan. They show these to one 
another before handing them over. It is then 
that they come to know of the questions. I 
think this system is wrong. It encourages 
immoraliiy. 

—'I’hcn, who would set the questions ? 

—Why, questions would be set by a 
committee. The committee should consist of 
two members, you and Bhabaranjan. Each 
teacher will be asked to set two hundred 
({uestions subject wise and the committee will 
select ten questions out of each lot. Then I 
shall go to Calcutta and get all those printed— 

Naren Ghakravarty thought a little and 
asked—But, Master Mashai, would you be 
able to undertake all this hard work at your 
age ? 

Pandit Mashai said—What do you think ? 
You only consider my age ; but you ignore 
my life force. You never take that into 
account; nor docs Nimai, who is dtting in 
front of me. I can still give my life for the 
student?, do you know that ? 
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Nimai Shaw had not spoken so far. He 
npw said—But no questions are ever given 
out from my printing press ; 1 may tell you 
that— 

Gour Bhattacharjce said—If nothing is 
given out, that is very good. But one may get 
the printing done outside for a change. Why 
should you risk getting a bad name ? Why 
should you undertake all that responsibility ? 

Nimai Shaw said—If you wi^h to do things 
in that manner, the Committee should be 
consulted before that is done. 

Gour Bhattacharjee said-■••You see, if you 
wish to raise this question in the Committee, 
do so ; but the objective will be achieved only 
if you have good intentions ; otherwise the 
school will not prfiducc men ; but cows .ind 
goats—Well I am going now- - 

Saying this he did not wait any longer. 
He went slowly out on the road. 

Naren Chakravarly said—Wlien this idea 
has onre entered the Master Mashai’s head, 
he will get this done anyhow ; he will not l>c 
indtu'ed to change his mind—■ 

Nimai Shaw said —But the teachers Will 
the teachers agree ? Would ihi^ noi Imrt 
their feeling of self respect This will affect 
their income. There arc three coaching 
schools already in Balarampur. 

—But your press will also suffer loss of 
business. 

Nimai Shaw said—Who would cause loss 
to my press ;* Who has all that power ? 
Would it be possible to get all printing f(jr 
the school done at Calcutta ? And if that 
happens, I shall put up the rates at my press. 
And then I have supporters on the Board ; 
let me see, how far the Master Mashai can 
go— 

* * * * 

As soon as he returned home Gour 
Bhattacharjee asked-—Why don’t I see Fatik 
Where has Fatik gone.? 


But Fatik was then in the club room sing¬ 
ing in D sharp to the accompaniment of a 
harmonium-— 

My mind shall blossom slowly 
Like a lotus 

In the rippling waters of the lake—Thy 

heart 

Fatik had been playing the part of Urbashi. 
He was unconscious of the lateness of the 
hour. 'I'he melodious strains and the rhythm 
of the Mishra Khambaj Ragini were turning 
him really into Urbashi. 

Sushil tapped him on his back and said— 
I say Fatik, come lu)me, it is very late, listen, 
your grandfather must have gone back home 
by now— 

—Oh, get out ! Fatik was angry. He 
said—You are a real spoil sport ! 

Then he said—You do not know, my 

grandfather comes home very late now a 
days— 

Sushil said- Then T shall push off, 
Sasadhar Babu will come and wait for me ; 
and my elder sister may tell father about it— 

Saying this Sushil got up to go. 

But they were looking for Fatik by then in 
the Pandit Mashai’s house. 

Gour Bhattacharjee had washed and come 
out to enquire—Where is Fatik ; why don’t 
you say where he has gone 

Shibani said—I told you just now be had 
gone to Sushil’s house to study. 

—(Jone to Sushi I’s house for his studies ? 
Why to their house ? What for ? 

Shibani said—Well what should he do ? 
Yott w'ill be involved in your school affairs ; 
you would not put him into the coaching 
cither. Then what is he to do ? His exami¬ 
nations are just round the corner, what is he 
to do ? He asks this and that from different 
people to understand what he is studying. 
Sushil’s father has kept three tutors for him and 
how many let me know, have you engaged for 
Fatik ? 
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Suddenly Basanti arrived. She had Rani 
with her. 

Basanti asked - Aunty, lias Fatik returned 
Shibani liad slopped talking at once. 

(jour Bhattacharjee exclaimed—Bouma, 
hasn't Fatik gone to your house 

Basanti said Why should he come to our 
house ? He went out with Sushil in the ca’Cu- 
ng. Both of them went on bicycles— 

- --Then why did your Aunty say that he 
had gone to your house to stuiU ’ 

Shibani raised her voice and said—ITovv 
should I know wliere he had gone ' Haven’t 
I got any work that 1 should go after your 
grandson watching his inovctnenib ? Have 
you kept tei! maid servants for me ? 

Ciour Bhattacharjee said—Now, look at 
this ! I say something and you make some¬ 
thing else out of it. 

Shibani said--! uudcr.stdnd everything, 
everything ; do not think that just because T 
have not studied much, I do not realise what 
is what There is Bouma, let them sax, tiu’v 
arc not blind they have good cyesiglit. Let 

them say whether 1 am in the wrong or you 

are. 

Rani .said—Why don't you slop grand ma 
Why must you ciuarrcl with grand papa all 
the time ^ 

Iiiuddenly I’aiichu’s mother tame in and 
said to Basanti—Mother, the young master has 
come back ho me— 

— Has come back home ^ 

Basanti sighted land, as it were, in an 
endless expanse of water. She said—Come 
Rani come— 

She went out after that. But Raid went 
upto the Pandit Mashai atid said—Whatever 
grand mother says, you keep quiet grand pa— 
Gour Bhattachar jee smiled. He said—You 
go along, your mother has gone, she will 
worry— 

Rani insisted—You promise first ; you will 
not quarrel with grand raa ! 


Gour Bhattacharjee asked—^And do I only 
(juarrel with your grand mother ? 

Rani said—I do not want to hear all that ; 

you give your word first that you will not 
(juarrel. 

(Jour Bhattacharjee said—All right, 1 give 
my word I shall not cjuarrcl — 

—Then, you also give your word that when 
Fatik comes back you will not beat him up— 

(jour Bhattacharjee said—But, my little 
mother, why does he not listen to me ? T 
tell him to do things for Ins own good. Why 
docs he not study ! Why doesn’t he come back 
home from school ? Do I say anything to 
him that can he harmful to him Do I desire 
anything that is had for him What wrong 
have 1 done by asking him to he good ? 

Rani said- It is your fault, grand pa. 

■—My fault ? 

-■ Is it not your fault You heat ex'cryonc. 
Beating cannot make anybodx, good. 

(Jour Bhattacharjee became slightly 
thoughtful. As if involved in some self- 
criticism. 

He said—Bui you, my mother, do I heat 
you ever 

Rani said —My case is din'crcnl, you love 
me grand pajM. Can’t you love everybody as 
you love me ? 

He thought something which was deep in 
his mind. He could not remove it from his 
mind. Rani had gone home a long time ago. 
It was very late at night. Fatik had come 
home. He ignored a very great untruth at 
Rani’s suggestion. May be he was mistaken. 
Or why should Rani tell him that ? Has he 
never loved anyone ? Did he not want any¬ 
body’s well being.Or is it that loving some one 
and wanting to do good to him were not the 
same thing ? FIc remembered that saying of 
the Shrimadbhagabat. He recited it for Fatik 

the . other day. Yadi Dasyasi me.That 

prayer of Prahlad—Oh Thou the greatest of 
all givers of boons, if thou gavest a boon to 
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ttie, then givest thou the boon that my heart 

may never harbour any desires. 

* * * * 

But his gods did not perhaps intend to 
make Oour Bhattacliarjee free from all desires 
so easily. They perhaps wanted to subject 
him to further trials and wished to pass him 
through sorrows, pain and irritation in order 
to purify him to attain his linal salvation. 

Binod wrote another letter which reached 
that day. That Binod of days long past. A 
little boy. His widowed mother encountered 
much difficulty ; then she brought him to the 
Pandit Mashai. Binod did not have to pay 
any school fees. His nioiht'r brought him up 
with whatever assistance she received from the 
neighbours. 

Binod’s mother \iscd to say -He is your 
son, rny father, 1 am only jjhysienlly his 
parent— 

just as in the ease of Rani. 'live Bouma 
used to say -She is your daughter, uncle, you 
can do what you think best fur her— 

He took out the letter again, read it, then 
folded it up and put it back in his pocket. 

The school is torn by an uproar of protc.sts 
this lime. The teacher’s common room had 
been full of dissatisfaction even before this. 
Now it looked like being on the verge of an 
explosion. When Binod visited him on a 
previous occa.sion he had said-—I he school is 
no longer like what it had been, Master 
Mashai"-You take it over again— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Binod, there is a. 
Committee now to look after the school— 

Binod said--Then, why not join the 
Committee— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—I have grown 
old, how long can I look after things. Now, 
all of them are there. Let them look after 
things—there is Nimai .Shaw, Naren. 

—Did they ask you to be in the 

Committee ? 


27^ 

Gour Bhattacharjee had said—— 

Binod said—I feel sad that they did not 
take a man like you in the Committee. They 
threw away diamonds and collected bits of 
glass. You know. Master Mashai, it is not 
your fault, nor is it their fault. The fault lies 
with the times. Nobody appreciates quality 
now-a-days. Not even present day govern¬ 
ments. They give prizes of thousands of 
rupees every year to outstanding men in the 
teaching profession. Why have they not 
mentioned your name in that connection ? 

Oil, forget it Binod. You were good in 
Sanskrit you rernembei that verse in the 
Srimadlihagahat (jceta, in which Prahlad 
says. 

Binod said—I know all tliat Master 

Mashai, Yadi dasyasi me. 

-I hen why do you say all that Binod ? 
That 1 have taught you, all of you, Nimai 
Shaw, Naren, Bhabaranjan and the rest ; have 
I ever expected to'become a rajah by teaching? 
Take your own case—That you have become 
an irriporlaiu person, that is my reward ! I 
have never asked for anything more. Your 
success and prosperity are mine loo— 

Binod did not appear to be pleased with 
the discussion. His words remained clearly 
inscribed on (Jour Bhattacharjec’s mind. 

The boys were sitting for their examination 
in the outer rooms of the schoiil building, ifc 
got up after putting the letter in his pocket. 
He said to Janardan —Shut the doors and lock 
up my room, Janardan, 1 am going out for 
a while - • 

Auimesh Babu was invigilating from the 
morning. He had grown old. He felt sleepy 
if he sat quietly for a length of time. He 
opened his eyes suddenly from time to time to 
see if anyone was cheating. They were all 
writing and tiic friction of pens on paper was 
quite audible. (3ne examination was over 
during'the morning. Then there was a recess 
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for half an hour. One could then have .a cup 
of tea and smoke a couple of leaf eij^arettes 
(Biris) in the common room. Thereafter 
came the second paper. 

Towards llie late afternoon he noticed that 
the grand son of the Pandit Mashai vs as sitting 
in the back of the room and was writing his 
answers by copying things from a book. H<; 
picked up his cotton siiavvi and went up there. 
He was arn.azed to sec an open book by his 
side. It looked as if tlierc were other books 
and papers hidden under his shirt. 

.\nimesli Babu s.iid—Let me see wliat that 
book is ^ 

Katik had by then covered tliai book up 
with his clothes. 

Animesh Babu s.iid again—Let me see that 
book you have hidden ! 

Fatik got frightened. Animesh Balm did 
not say any thing more. He went back .to his 
place. Thereafter, saying nothing to anyone 
he went to the Head Master’s room. The 
whole school was then ljusy with the examina¬ 
tion. 

An unusual qidetne.ss prevailed everywhere. 

The Head Master heard everything. 

He said—Call him up here to my room— 

F.atik was still writing in an engrossed 
manner. 

Animcsli Babu said—Get up, the Head 
Master Mashai is calling you— 

Fatik was really frightened very badly. He 

said~I shall not do this again sir, please let 
me off sir— 

Animesh Babu spoke in a threatening tone 
—Do whai you are being told, come along 
with me, come — 

Fatik was trembling with fear and he 
followed Animesh Babu to the Head Ma.ster’s 
room. 

The Head Master asked—Were you copy¬ 
ing from a book ? 

Fatik said nothing. He remained standing 
silently.—Answer me, speak— 


Then he looked at Animesh Babu att|| 
asked—-Did you see him copying from a book ? 

Animesh Babu explained what he had 
seen. Tlien, without any further talk he 
whisked Falik’s shirt up. As .soon as that was 
done one could see well arranged stacks of 
books and hand wricen papers on Fatik’s chest 
and back. In his pockets there were sheaves 
of small .size paper. 

Bhabaranjan Babu was bursting with anger 
blit he somehow controlled himself. 

lie said—Don't you feel ashamed to come 
for examination like thi.s ? Yon can be taken 
by your car and thrown out of the school ? 

I'atik was almost breaking out in tears. 

He said—I shall never do this sort of 
thing again sir— 

Bhabaranjan Babu in his anger landed a 
terrific blow on tlu* table. 

Said—Animcsli Babu, pull all those books 
out, will you please 

Animcsli Babu pulled the books out one by 
one and placed them on the Head Master’s 
tabic. 

Bhabaranjan Babu shouted—Hold your 
ears—Hold the cars ! 

Fatik held his own ears and stood crying. 

Bhabaranjan Babu shouted again—Aren’t 
you ashamed to shed tears ? You are cryirig ? 
Don’t you know' whose grand son you are ? 
Don’t you know that your grand father will be 
terribly hurt if you earn a bad name ? Aren’t,, 
you afraid that your grand father’s name will' 

, be besmirched by your conduct ? 

He did not want to prolong the affair. 
Time was running short. 

He said—Go away—Go on and write your 
answers— ^ 

By then the noise had attracted everyone’s 
attention. The news spread through thci:, 
peons, the servants and the gate keepers. 
Some Bad come and peeped in l#’sec wha*^, 
was going on. It had reached the teachen* 
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common room too. Janardan liad heard 
about the incident. 

Bhabaranjan had taken up his own work 
again. Suddenly Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai 
ran into his room, gasping for breath. 

lie said -Bhabaranjan, I heard F.itik liad 
been copying answers from books, is that true ? 

Bhabaranjan was frightened at the appea¬ 
rance of Master Mashai and said—Yes sir, I 
have severely warned him — 

—Warned him, what do you mean 

Bhabaranjan said—Tie was made to box 
his own ears in iny presence. And he had 
.said he would never do sn ag<iin 

— iVever do so again. What does that 
mean Have you allowed him to sil for his 
examination again ‘ 

Bhabaranjan said Sir, he is a small hoy. 
1 have reprimanded him severely. 'I'hcse are 
the books he had with him, 1 have taken 
those away. He has gone to write his answers 
now. 

—But why have yon permitted him te) sit 
for his examination again Why did yon not 
throw him out on his neck outside the school 
gates Is it because he is my grand son 
Had he been someone elsc’s grand son. wovdd 
you have done so or you Have pardoned him 
on. account of his being my grand son ? You 
call him, call him again, immediately— 

The bearer went to fetch Fatik again. He 
shivered when he .saw his grand father. 

—You had been copying out of these 
hooks ? These were hidden under your 
shirt ? Tell. 

Fatik stood there and trembled. 

—Tell me ! Were you copying from these 
books ? 

The whole house, was resounding with 
Gour Bhattacharjee’s excited voice. 

—Answer me ! 

Fatik had no anwwer even then. As if he 
had lost^bis power of speech. 


Gour Bhattacharjee did aiot dilay any 
more, Bhabaranjan’s dlmirali was there by 
his side. He opened it and took out the 
cane from inside. Tlien he swung it and went 
iipto Fatik hohling the c.ine high. 

He said ^^)u will not answer .' 

•So saying ho did not stop. He wedded the 
cane in j)ovvtiTu1 sweeps and hit Fatik on his 
head, face, hack and arms. His cotton .shawl 
fell oil his shoulder l>ut he took no notice of 
that. He caned J’.ilik nictdlcssly until he fell 
down. I'atik lay on the floor but the Bandii 
Mashai coiulimed the, taning. 

Bhabaranjan i ould not stand it art)' more'. 
He left Ills chaii and caught the Master 

Mashai ? He will die. 

- Let me go ! 

So saying he began l(^ beat Fatik again. He 
was tticn lying inertly on the floor. A crowd 
assembleil in I rout of tlie dooi’. No one had 
seen this ferocious appearance of Gour 
Bliallacharjce before this. Fliis was inhuman 
punishment. No one had seen such punishing 
before this cither. 

Suddenly it appeared that Fatik was not 
moving an) more. He was totally motionless. 
As if there was no life in his body. He was 
there at Ciour Bhatla.charjce’s feet without any 
symptoms of aulmalioii. 

■!< >i< ill ik 

An altno.sphere of eerie silence peivaded 
the house at night. 

'i’hc doi lor had been examining in the next 
room. But t»uur Biiattacbaijee never got up 
even once. When he left school he went 
home, Bascinli had been there and so had 
Naren. Rani also came. Flveryone came to 
see Fatik and made a crowd near Fatik, 

It was Naren who had sent the doctor 
when he heard the new.s. 

The doctor was fiom Birgunge. He exa¬ 
mined Faiik’s chest, back and his arms. 

Naren asked—How do you liitd things ? 
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The cldctor used Ids stethoscope at length. 

He said -There is fever and the fever will 
increase — 

The doctor prrstritxHl some medicines. 
Nareu himself went and ^ut the medicines. 
The doctor was very Lind .iiid i^ood. Any 
other patient vviuild not have agitated him so 
nnich. (Irand son of Gour Bluitlacharjee. 
The matter comerned the gicat Pandit of the 
school. I'A'ciy home in Halaiamput was agog 
witri this imident. If anything happened to 
this patient tlic doctor will he involved too. 

Xaren a'-ked He lias examination tomorrow 
will he he aljle to sit for it 

The doctor said - I’hcre is one rea'-sming 
thing, the kydney has not hcen damaged. 

- - But the fc\er 

The doctor said—I have presetibed for the 
fever -- 

Then the tloctor finished his examination 
and the rest of it. He got uf>. Fatik was 
lying in bed in the manner of one who is 
unconscious and without any sensory reactions. 
He occasionally opened his eyes ; but there 
were no signs of recognition in his eyes. 

The doctor said—I shall come again during 
the night— 

Basanti, Rani, they' too stood there 
ttntl looked at things silently. Shibani had 
been silduj hy Fatik's side right from the 
be ginning ami never left iliat place. She was 
gentle and soothingly smoothing Fatik’s 
fevered brow. .And she did that unceasingly. 
When the ice came she applied it to his head. 
There was no ice bag in the lumse. nor a 
thermometer to test the temperature. Ihere 
were no paraphernalia for the sick room in 
Pandit Mashai’s house. Xaieti had to have 
everything fctclied from his own liouse. 


Naren said - -Aunty, you get up now — 

Basanti said—Yes, Aunty, T am here, you 
get up and give food to uncle- - 

But that little girl Rani ; it seemed as if she 
had no words to speak. She was only watch¬ 
ing. This grand pa, this grand rna, all this 
love, aR'cction and punitive action ; she was 
overwhelmed when she considered and 
weighed all these. 

At one lime Nuren, Hasanti, Rani, they all 
Irft The night was far advanced then. Only 
Fatik vs as lying exhausted in his bed and by 
his side sat .Shibani. 

.Suddenly the doctor came in again. To 
.sec liow the patient was. 

He examined him again with his 
stethoscope. .Scrupulously and thorojghly. 
No, the patiLMit was in a much belter shape. 

While leaving he saw the Pandit Mashai 
was sitting silently and in a motionless stance 
on his bed. Seeing the doctor he looked up 
and a.sked—How do you find ? 

The doctor said—Better, much improved 
compared to what he was. I gave him « 
strong dose of medicine, It appears to have 
worked— 

Then he waited a few moments and said— 
\\ hy did you beat him up like that Master 
Mashai i It wa.s great good luck the kydnSy 
escaped damage. Had the cane fallen more to 
one side, nothing could have prevented an 
utter tragedy — 

Pandit Mashai a'-ked—To-morroWi there 
is examiciation again, will he be able to sit 
for it ? 

The doctor said—Let us see — 

So saying the physician went out. 

(To be continued) 



TARASHANKAR BANDOPADHYAYA : A TRIBUTE 

J. L. DAS 


Although Farashaiikar Bandopadhyaya was 
the most renowned Bengali litterateur of the 
post—-Rabindranath Tagore period, yet there 
was no Qamboyance about the matt and his 
manners and activities, rhroughoiil his life, 
which, lurlunately for us, exceeded the Biblical 
span of three score years and ten (he was 74 
at the time of his death on 14 9.71), he bi)re. 
bis manifold achievements and distinctions 
v\ith dignity and a humility all his own. 

'I'arashankai was born in 189S in the 
village of l.abhpiir, Birbhum, in a decliring 
/atnindar family. He lost bis lather at the 
early age of eight. This beieaverncnt, coupled 
with the ordeals of the poor people of the 
rlying villages of the district that he saw with 
his own eyes, developed in him an urge for 
dynamic social change and political emancipa¬ 
tion. Small wonder, therefore that he should 
be drawn towards the revolutionaries even 
while prosecuting his studies at the village 
school. However, lie passed the Matriculation 
K.xarnination from tlicre and came to Oalcutta 
and joined St. Xavier’s College for higher 
education. 

From an obscure, dull village to the pano¬ 
ramic metropolitan city , it was indeed a big 
change. But the terrible liardship of the 
simple folk of the red, sun-scorched earth of 
Birbhurn always haunted his young, sensitive 
mind. He associated himself w ith the levolu- 
tionary movement with rer>ewed zeal. 1 he 
arms of the repressive laws of the alien rulers 
were not slow to take action. He was interned 
in his own village and thus had to cry hall to 
his formal education. 

Freed from the routine of student life, 
Tarashankar now devoted his time and energy 


to literary pursuits and rural uplift. Kven then 
he wielded a facile ])en and wrote novels, 
dramas etc. fie also founded the Social Service 
Lbiion for rendering succour to the needy 
villagers. Amateur theatricals were always a 
passion with him. I'wo plays, which he had 
himself written v\crT produced cn the impro¬ 
vised stage of the village with conspicuous 
surcess. 

Since then till a few days before hr death, 
novels, plays, short stories, essays, 'i.elles lettres 
poems etc. flow'eri troin Ins [rowerful and 
prnlilic pen in unending stream. Siinnhanc- 
oiisly, awards and honours were showered oil 
him by the government, universities, literary 
liodies and cultural societies. He was a nomi¬ 
nated member of the West Bengal Legislative 
Council fioin 1952 to 1960 and of the Rajya 
Sabha from 1960 to 1966. The Covermnent 
of India conferred on him the l*adma Shri 
in 1957. He was also made a Fellow 
of the Sahilsa Akadami 1969 in fitting 
recognition of his great conti iinrtion 
to Indian Literature. Of the many 
prizes that he received, mention must first be 
made of the Bharatiya Jnanpith Award in 1967 
for his hook ‘‘Ganadevata”, which w’as consi¬ 
dered the best literary creation of the preced¬ 
ing decade. Others included the Sarat 
Chandca Memorial prize for “Hansiili B.inker 
LJpakatha” in 1947, the Rabindra prize and 
the Sal'itya Akaderny Prize in 1955 and 1956 
for “Arogya Nrkctan”, and the jagat’arini 
Medal of the Calcutta University in 1959 for 
his outstanding literary work, l ire Calcutta 
and Rabindra Bharati Universities conferred 
on him an honorary D. Liti. 
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'I’licrt* was hardly any cultural activity t)r 
organisation of not(‘ with which 'l aiashankar 
B.indopadhyiiya was not associated in one 
capacity or another. To name only a few, 
he was the I’resitient, foi life, f'f the West 
Bengal branch of the Inieiii.nional P. I'h X., 
President of llu' Proyrcs-ice ^^ tilers’ Associa¬ 
tion, and \'ice-Pi'esidem of the Indo-SoviCt 
Cultural Sue iely, West Heiigal branch. 'Ihe 
Bangiya Syhitya Pansiiail fell itself honoured 
by electint> him President, lie also picsided 
over the literaiy sec lion cd' the Nikhil Bharat 
Sahilya Sammelan on nicjic than cme occasion. 
The scvsion of All Indi.i W'riters’ conference in 
19.‘i9 at Madras was held with J'arashankar 
in the cliair. Besides, he was the leader of the 
Indian delegation to the Afna-Asian ^Vrilers’ 
coitference at ’I’ashkent in 195H. lie also went 
to China on the invitation of the Cliinese 
Government, visited various instilniions 
throughout the toimtiy and met a iioss- 
section of its peo[jle, inclndiiik' writeis, scholais 
and artists. 

Thus rarashankar was never a closeted 
writer, sfiiiming h<.lion and versts only, keep¬ 
ing himself at a safe distaiu'c fiom the main 
stream of national life. Ever since his boyhood, 
he was very inucli involved in it. During the 
civil Disoliedienc c .Movement, he wa.s drawn 
to Gandhiji's itieals and cc^mrted imprisonment. 
Me was also girally impressed hy Aelaji 
Subhas Chandra B(.tse to whom he dedicated 
Ills novel, ‘‘Ghaitali Glntrni'’. On numerous 
tH'tasions lie legislercd his strong protest, 
thiough the picss and the filatfurm, again«l 
injustice, tyranny, assault ort civil liberties and 


violation of human rights. The genocide and 
other heinous crimes perpetrated by Vahya 
Khan’s hordes in Bangladesh deeply pained 
liim and, inspile of his advanced years and 
failing health, he attended several meetings 
and conferences, raising his aged but power¬ 
ful voice against the same, and extending his 
unstinted support to tire ficcdotn struggle of 
the dc.sperate and determined people of 
Bangladesh. 

It is rot for me t(i attempt a critical 
appraisal of Tarashankar Bandopadhyay’s 
literary work, I lack the competence to do so. 
I'urthcr I fee! that there must be a suilicient 
time lag belwecii an author’s dertrisc and such 
evahiaiious so that the Iralo of his peisonality 
might not in atry way inlliicnce its objectivity. 
Wliai. however, has .slritck me most in 
rarasharrkar's works is Iris sclf-discipline and 
seitsc of icstrainl. riiongh he lias depicted 
characters of (he miderprivilegcd members of 
society like tlie viPage scluiol master, the 
snake-cliarmcr. the gypsy girl etc,, yd he has 
reiiaiitcd from introilncing such cliches as 
■‘class war'*, "exploitation” etc. lie has dealt 
with episodes itrvolviitg moral turpitude and 
extra rnarit.d relations but has never titillated 
the sex institrcl of his readers. In a word, 
unlike many so-c.dlcd “progressive” writers he 
did itot make c lass and sex his sloek-in-tradc. 
These have cornc in his works ar. faithful 
representations of tire existing state of our 
society and not deliberately played up to gain 
cheap popularity. In this he was the true 
follower of Batrkim Chandra Chatterjee, Sarat 
Chandra Chatterjee and Rabindranath Tagore. 



WORLD COMMUNIST MOVEMENT 

NIRMALENDU BIKA8H RAKSIIIF 


Coininuiiist niovcmeat, .ts an international 
force, began willi the emergence of the Bolshe¬ 
viks in Russia. Until the Second Wo’l 1 AVar, 
it was the single comtnunisl country in the; 
international scene. As a communist country, 
it had specific obligations and duties for the 
sake of its ideoh'giral ttiurnph i. c. consolida¬ 
tion of ro.ntnutiisni in the state, extension of 
Red Area by means of infiltration, romenting 
labour unrest in f>ther countries, positive assist¬ 
ance to the (onnminist parts of nfighboiuing 
states and even by military manoeuvres. 

Besides these methods, Soviet Russia as the 
champion of the international c-omniunist 
movement, realised the need of co-operation 
and co-ordination between Russia and other 
eonntries for the final collapse of eajiitalisni. 
I'lic Comintern was formed fur the purpose of 
eeincnling tlie tie amongst the comiimnisis of 
different conntties. 

Marxian Teachings : 

Communism is definitely an intei national 
movement and it can not bo isolated legi- 
onal ronsidctalions. Mai.x liiinscif established 
the first conimunist International for the 
world-wide expansion of tomniun'sm. 

So when the coirmuinisls usurped power in 
Soviet Russia they realised their international 
obligations. After the death of Lenin, however, 
there was a controversy within the Russi.m 
Communist Party itself regarding its duly tow¬ 
ards other communist countries, Though 
vStalin’s ‘communism is one oountiy’ thesis 

gained ground, its intcrnationl obligation was 
never denied. 

Communist Expansion during the War : 

During the 2nd VS^orld War, communism 
expanded in Europe by some abnormal 


methods. Taking the opportuivtv of war tinac 
ihaos Stalin invaded the non-slav slates of 
Lithuania. K'.tmiia and Latvia. Then, in 1941, 
Einland was also annexed. During this period 
r onnminist movement < xpanded in A.sia also, 
paitieiilarly in Uhina, 1 lit it retiuiied a gesta¬ 
tion peiiod for its nllimaie victoiy. 

Communism after the War : 

International eoimnani.st movement received 
a filli|) after I lie 2nd World War and it became 
a dominani f.retor for vaiious reasons • 

(a) .\fter I lie final collapse of Axis powers, 
partieulaily Na/i (lerinanv, some East 
European (onnliies, were brought within 
the Red Zone. I'lnis. Stalin liberated 
(Ve< IionIov .akia. Poland, Bulgaiia and 
Hungary I'lom the Nazi grip and cstabli- 
''lied pnpjiel governments in these 
(ountries. 

(b) 111 the bai kward areas of .\sia, the alter- 
uiatli of the second war offered a nice 
ojipoilnnitv for eonimnnist advarueinent. 
f 1ms tlie ('omtmmi''ls captured power in 
the largest stale af \sia i. o. Uliina. In 
cotintiies like .Malay. Kurina and 
Indonesia < oiinmuiisls began to make 
iVaiuie attempts to come in power. 

(c) In Indofhin.i, the: war ollercd an elfcctive 
opportunity for eoimmiinst expansion. 
I’lic division of \'ieiiiam,coal'lion in Laos 

and precarious encirclement of C^ambodia 
marked the progress of comniunisin in 
this region. 

(d) After the War, the World has almost 
been polarised. While America has 
assumed the leadership of the capitalist 
bloc, Sovdet Russia has taken the leading 
role in international communist move- 
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mcnt. In some countries, Russia has hern 
able to secure popular sympathy for the 
communists. 

By its clever equation of coinmunisl propag¬ 
anda with nationalist a'-pirations (^f the people, 
it has been able to discredil Western influcnre 
and has foi'ined a close tic v\ith the loial 
governments bv its svinpatheiic attitude tow¬ 
ards the local people. 'I'hus, some ar< a.s of the 
Middle I'iast and paits of Asia ha\e become 
the vulnerable fields for disyuisei eotuniunist 
advancemeui. 

Policentric communist movemont : 

As pointed onle.tiliei, ronunimism is an 
international inovenieut .uid heiite it i(C(uiies 
a central plan and sysieinatie advancement. 
Prior to the seeoml war, Soviet Russia was 
Its undisputed < harnpiou and it look up on 
itself the lesponsilnlity of .spreading the 
ideology. All idminuuist patties tbiougbout 
the world rallied behind hei. and as Haitman 
points out, Russia eonid ( Irverly idcntily her 
national interests with the ideological clarnt ur 
of the ( oiiimnnist^ of other countries. 

The lust levdh, hoiscver, began with 
I'ito’s Yugoslavia. but the uiost sinking 
disumtv in the Maixland (to use .Si human .s 
irrntj has been initialed by Peking by iter new 
challenge for aiitinative leadership of the 
International (^'iinrmmist movement. Accor¬ 
ding to Red CHiina, .Soviet Rii'^sia is now a 
revisionist forte and an alternative leadership is 
essential in the intcresf of communist advance¬ 
ment. Of < fuirse. ('hina is not a lonely 
traveller ahmg the new diret tioii. T here are 
Albania, Outer Mongolia, N'ortli Korea and 
Indochina behind her. As a matter of fact, 
due to this rivalry between the two commu¬ 
nist giants, intet national cfirn’iiunist movement 
has now been divided and all the communist 
parties of the World have chosen one or 
another of them in this polarisadon. 

Of course, a tone of dis.sent began with 


Tito’s nationalist attitude. Russia could not 
tackle the situation and eventually Yugoslavia 
drifted apart. Alternative approaches were 
imminent in East Oermany, Poland and 
Hungary. .Moscow; however, crushed all 
these movements by drastic military action. 
V'ery leeently, by a stroke of ugly military 
lueasuie, she has quelled the (Izechoslovakian 
cii^is. But ill tlie case of China, this method 
has perhaps, been rceg.irded as inellective as 
Moscow has defmitcly accepted the. virtual 
polar isation. 

riuis, the \\ fir'd coirinunist imncinenl has 
sliowii a poli eeiilrie lendercy .iiid the inonoli- 
tliif eliar.ii ter of the (iornmuiiist riuivemcnthas 
diseanled its orthodox nature. Following 
the example ol China and Yugoslavia, some 
1‘ia.st Eurepeau eommuiiisl couiitiics haVfc 
Iciiflcd to e\olve a nca pattern of nationalist 
communism. As pointed ‘>ut e.irlirr, 
^’ugo.slavia has been the pioneer and now' 
Biilgaiia .md C/.eehoslovakia luivc takensimilar 
altitude. The constitution of the eornniunist 
party of Rumania declaies : “T he Rumanian 
foinmutiist parly bases its ei.liic activity on 
Maixivt-Leuinist teaf liing, applying it in a 
< rcallve manner to the (onditions and 
[iceulianliC'. specific to tills country. 

Loiierue w'l'iks (in .Yew Statesman) that 
iiiiiil lei ' itiv Hi'giri.i w.is Russia’s most 
lelialile ally. But it now looks as if things may 
( hangc last in the near future. Very recently 
(Jzcf lioslovakia has made an unsuccessful 
attempt ifi go beytind the Soviet ambit and 
Kus ia h.id to crush the movement by military 
jntrtvenilon in ct^ncert with other Warsaw 
powers. So Murti writes “That the communist 
world is not monolithic and totally controlled 
by Mo'cow, which Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Rumania and Albania and, above all China; 
have incrca.singly shown in recent years.” 
Conclusion : 

Though the Sino-Sovict rupture often 
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been described as an ideological clash, the 
conflict originates fundamentally, as Arnold 
Toynbee observes, in get)-poliiical reasons. 
But whatever the reason might be, tlic bridge 
has been broken for the foreseeable future. 
This rift has actually dashed all Injpes of rapiil 
communist expansion to the ground. 

In India, though the ruinrnumst party was 
formed as early as in 1924, it has been torn 
asunder since 1962 due to the Sino-Soviet nfi. 
Russia has not stipported China iluring her 
adventurism in the Himalayan region in 1902 
nor has she given a threatening ultimatum to 
America though the latter has iinlcaslicd 
nakeil aggression in Norlli \ lelnam perhaps 
because the unfortunate cmintry moves 
behind Red Cliina. 

Red Cliina, as Oi'ganski observes, is sine 
to emerge as the first power nf tlie world 
within a short period. This will, lie believes, 
widen the pieseiit rift and the international 
balance of power will be seriously disturbed. 
As Friedmann points out, one day may come 
when Russia and America will form a united 
front to tackle this new challenger. This 
means, as Dr. Jayantaraj Banerjcc points out, 
ideological affinity cannot bind together two 
or more states for a long time if their national 
interests arc at cross-purposes. Hence, in spite 
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of the dazzling success within half a century, 
international communist movement is now at 
the cross roads due to its inherent weakness. 

Moreover, popular support should have 
licen the fundamental factor in the communist 
expansionism. But, the history of the previous 
years proves that the communist states have 
rather resorted to ciiauv inism and adventu¬ 
rism. A large section of mankind has, thus, 
liccn disnilusioned and no longer regards 
Russia or Cliina as the saviour of the oppre¬ 
ssed people. SometInie< these countries have 
als(( alienated the saner elements of human 
rac'' by their apathy to the i ighteous struggle 
for fiec'lorn asm Bangl.ulesh. 

At its twentieth congiess {'1956j, the 
Coinmunisi parly of the Soviet Union 
discarded the tlieory of inevitability of 
revolution and recognised that some countries 
may go over to socialism peacefully. The 
doctrine of world-revolution has thus been 
given a go-byc. This marks the beginning 
of a new epoch of peaceful co existence with 
the capitalist bloc. In this way communism 
began to lose its extra-territorial character 
and the movement was permitted tobcconfined 
within national borders. Now it is a sporadic 
movement rather than an internationally 
orj^anised for re. 



UPLIFT OF TFlE SCHEDULED CASTES AND TRIBES 
PLEA FOR A PLANNED PROGRAMME 

ANIL Kl'MAR ACIIAH.YA 


'rhe roiistitntioii.il piovisions rrtiartliiiy,' 

J•ilfe^ualr^ of iiUcrrst of thr sclircluircl rustes 
and tribes and the adnlinistrative mcAfurrs 
adopted for i ■nj)lcineiUation thereof h ive often 
been a subject of controversy both in and 
outside Parliament. Sonic saythat tlic provisions 
in the Constitution with regard to the 
uplift of di»* scheduled caslc.s and tribes and 
their assimilation in th<' larger Indian society 
are inadcipialc. I’hey feel that the piovisions 
in the constitution have loopholes left in them 
which have rendered infnictuons the pious 
wishes of our constitution-makers to luiild up 
an integrated society in India free from tlie evil 
of casteisrn. On the other hand, there are otiier 
who hold that the constitutional provisions aie 
sufFicient for safe-guarding the interests and 
affording proper facilities for their uplift and 
development. Without going into this con¬ 
troversy let us examine the whole question 
dispassionately. 

The constitutional provisions for safeguard¬ 
ing the interest of the Scheduled ('aslcs and 
the Scheduled Tribes fall under three cate¬ 
gories, vi/. (i) Kescivalion of scats in the 
House of the People and the Slate Legislatures; 
(2) Reservation of appoiiiliueiUs in tlie 
services and posts relating to the affairs of the 
Union and of the .Slates ; (3) Appointment of 
a Special Officer/Commission to investigate 
into and report to tfie President on the 
working of the safeguards provideef for the 
Scheduled Castes and the Sc heduled 'JVIiies in 
the Constitution, as also the diflicultics under 
which they labour. 

Now let us examine these constitutional 
provisions one by one : — 


I. Reservation of Seats :— 

•Article 330 of the Constitution guarantees 
reservation of seats for the Scheduled Castes 
and the Scheduled dVihes in the House of the 
People? in the same proportion to the total 
number of scats allotted to a particular State 
or f 'nioii fVrritory in the house of the peojile 
as the pojmlation of the Srheduled Castes and 
tlie Srheduled Tribes bears to the total popula¬ 
tion of that Slate andof IJnionTeriilory. Simil¬ 
arly, Article 332 guarantees reservation of stats 
for them in the Legislatiie Assembly of eveiy 
State in the same proportion to the total 
number of seats as the population of the 
Schedulcil f^astes or the Scheduled Tribes in 
respect of which seats are so reserved hears to 
the total population of the State. 

Tiie two articles (Art 330 and 332) men¬ 
tioned above .secures adequate representation 
of the members of the Scheduled Castes and the 
Scheduled Tribes both in the House of the 
People and tlie State Legislatures and thus 
safeguard their interest sufficiently. The.se 
jirovisioiis foi reseivation of .seats, which had 
initially l.eeii made for a jieriod of 10 years 
from llie commencernent of the Contitution 
were extended to a period of 20 years by tlie 
Constitution ( Eighth Amendment) Act, 1959. 
I’hc provisions are still now in force. There 
should, therefore, be no legitimate ground for 
demur at least on this issue, 

2. Reservation of Appointments and Potts : 

Now let us conic to the question of represen¬ 
tation of ihe members of the Scheduled Castes 
and the Scheduled Tribes in the Services and 
posts relating to the of affairs the Union or of 
the States. 

Clause (1) of Article 16 of the Constitution 
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Ays dowa equality of opportunity for all people, 
irrespective of caste, creed etc. in respect of 
.any employment or office under the State hut 
this fundamental right guaranteeing equality of 
opportunity for all people) is somewhat relaxed 
in favour of the members of the .Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes when clause (4) Ibid says, 
“Nothing in this Article shall prevent the 
State from making any provision for the 
reservation of appointments or posts in 
favour of any backward class of citizens, 
wliich, in the opinion of the State, is not 
adequately represented in the services under 
the States.” But this relaxation (reservation 
of appointments and posts) is not intended to 
be absolute. Article 335, therefore, say, “The 
claims of the members of the Scheduled Castes 
and the Scheduled Tribes shall be taken into 
consideration, consistently with the maintenance 
of efficiency of administration in the making of 
appointments to services and posts in connec¬ 
tion with the affairs of the Union or of a 
State.” On the authority of the above two 
Articles provisions for reservation have been 
made both in the Central and State (Jovt. 
spheres of public services but some 
controversy is there with regard t(r the quali¬ 
fied reservation as contemplated in the words 
'^Consistent whh the maintenance of efficienc of 
administration.'’ Some say that this is unfair, 
as in many cases candidates belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes iire 
rejected on the ground tliat they are not found 
suitable. While nobody should advocate 
absolutely strict and rigid application of the 
“efficiency yard.slick” in the case of the Sched¬ 
uled Caste and Scheduled Tribe candidates, it 
should also be borne in mind that no Cover n- 
inent worth the name can altogether ignore 
this question, bound up incxlrieably as it is 
with the efficiency of administration, w’hich is so 
essential for good and sound governance. An 
efficient and well-constituted Civil Service is 


the pivot of the State machinery and any 
policy seeking to conrpromisc on this vital issue 
is bound to have its baneful effect on the entire 
field of administration. In making ajipoint- 
nients of candidates belonging to iheSehcduled 
Castes and I ribes, rcl.ixation must, of course, 
be made, but it should lie done to an extent 
which does not hamper the greater interest of 
tlie Slate as a whole. For this purpose in 
order to enable; the candidates belonging to 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Trilres to 
improve their standard, a number of pre¬ 
examination centres such as one already 
functioning at Allahabad may be established in 
every State,so that the candidates belonging to 
•he Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes 
may be trained there for examination, inter¬ 
view', and in fact for every thing they may have 
have to face. But once the appointment is 
made, there should be no scope for further 
reservation in respect of promotion. Then the 
candidates are e-Xpected to stand on their own 
feet ane prove their mettle by their own in¬ 
dustry, labour and application. Only seniority- 
cum-fpeclency sliould be the yardstick of pro¬ 
motion. Rcscivation at every st.vgc of official 
career is likely lo beget a sense of "easy berth” 
,uid to suck the sap of initiative and drive, 
which arc good ncithei fot the members of the 
particui.ir comimmity for \vlj.>,n the reseiva- 
tion is so n.adc. nor for the State which is 
co.nmittcd to sound, cilicirni admini.siraiion 
.IS weil as well-being of all sections of the 
peojilc. Our Constitution makers vverequile 
alive to this question. That is why th»;y tlid 
tiot think it expedient lo provide for unquali- 
hed lescrvation of appointments. Any attempt 
lo do away with this well considered constitu¬ 
tional provision c.mnot but be hainiful to the 
greater interest of the Nation. 

3. Appointment of a Special Officer/ 
Commission- ~ 

Article 338 prescribes the appointment by 


7 
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the PresicJcnl of a special officer to investigate 
and report on all matters relating to the 
safeguards provided for the Scheduled Castes 
and tlie Scheduled rril)es under the Constitu¬ 
tion, while Article 340 empowers the President 
to appoint by order a Com nission to investi¬ 
gate the conditions of (he socially and educa¬ 
tionally backward classes and the dilhcultics 
under which (hey Libour and to make 
recommendations as to the steps that should be 
taken by the I'nioa or any State to remove 
such difficulties and to improve their condi¬ 
tions. A copy each of the Reports submitted 
by the Special Officer/Commission to the 

I’residtmt, is reejuired to be laid before each 
House of Parliament. 

rile above provisions in the Constitution 
are perhaps not inadeejuate, so far as the safe¬ 
guard of the interest of the backward classes 
are concerned. A special Officer/'Commissioner 
is appointed and a Commission is constituted 
to make investigation and report periodically 
as per provisions in Articles 338 and 340 men¬ 
tioned above. Special allotments are made for 
education of the children of the Scheduled 
Crisles and Scheduled Tribes. Special hostels 
have been set uj) in many cases. Special grants 
for housing are allotted in the Union and 
State budgets. A full-fledged Directorate for 
welfare of the I’ribals and backward classes is 
functioning in almost every state. Judged 
from all these measures it cannot be said that 
nothing worth mention has been done for the 
backward comrnunitj. 

The fact however, remains that inspile of 
all the constitutional provisions, administrative 
measures and budgetary allotments (he condi¬ 
tions of the socially backward classes in general 
continue to be pretty bad still now. The curse 
of untouchability plagues the Harijans even to¬ 
day. Reports of Harijan villages being set on 
fire for using the wells and many other harrow¬ 
ing reports come to notice periodically. What 
' is the remedy ? The remedy lies not so much 
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in the constitutional provisions and administra¬ 
tive orders as in the implementation of those 
provisions and orders to the letter and spirit. 
Efforts should, therefore, be made to instil a 
spirit of selfless service to the cause of the 
backward classes in the minds of the officers 
who are placed in charge of the Scheduled 
Tribes. The work should be entrusted 
only to such officers who have 

exhibited a real sense of service to 

the cause of the backward community. Merely 
mechanical utilisation of the funds allotted for 
the welfare of the Scheduled Cbistes and the 
Sclieduled Tribes will never solve this vast 
problem. It should he ensured by all means 
that the funds allotted are properly utilised on 
schemes, drawn up with thought and imagina¬ 
tion, so as to achieve the the desired effect 
within the shortest possible time. When the 
Constitution first came into force, the special 
provisions were only for ten years. From this 
it w II perhaps not be illogical to assutnc that 
our Constitution-Makers thought that the 
wliole process of uplift and integration should 
he completed within a period often years from 
the hegitining of the Constitution. But it is a 
matter of great regret that although twenty 
years have elapsed since the constitution came 
into force, the goal of integration is still a far 
cry. The effect of this indefinite continuance 

of the safeguards is baneful to the society and 
the country as whole. 

In short, the whole process of uplift and 
integration should be implemented expedi¬ 
tiously in a harmonious way so as to place the 
members of the educationally any socially back¬ 
ward classes on an educational and socio¬ 
economic foo ing wherefrom they will find it 
easier to comjjete with their counterparts hail¬ 
ing from advanced classes, in every sphere of 
life. It is only then that they will be able to 
come to the forefront and be integrated with 
the larger Indian Society, which was the 
dream of our Gonstitutlon-makerSi 
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Truly it is said that necessity is the mother 
of invention. Because of extreme cold, Russia 
has invented several kinds of foot-wear. The 
usual boots and shoes are of course there. 
But as the shoes get very cold, a rubber cover, 
called Golosh is used, over and below the 
covering of the shoes. As the ( Goloshes also 
cannot protect the feet from cold properly, 
Batinkis, made of pressed wool, arc used for 
making foot-wear. 

In the Eastern University, we were given 
army boots. But some had their own shoes 
and those became very cold, when walking on 
Miow, so, goloshes were used. They arc 
t|uite comfortable, but these also get slippery. 
Many had not the shoes and others could not 
afford to buy the goloshes or cover of shoes. 
But the poor people use Batinkis, made of 
pressed wool and no hide or leather is used at 
all. They come up to the knee and keep the 
ieet quite warm. Moreover, due to the fric¬ 
tion of the wool, people do not slip on the 
snow. It is cheaper and comfortable. But 
when the temperature hovers round zeio (0) 
degree, snow some times melted, and the foot¬ 
wear of pressed wool cannot be used at all. 
The melted water soaks into the wool and 
you have to discard altogether this kind of 
foot-wear. The poorer section of the people 
prefer Batinkis, which arc very much cheaper 
than shoes or boots; which arc made of hide 
or leather. These arc far costlier than woolen 
goods. 

Along with the boots we were not given 
any stockings. Instead, we were given two 
long pqtties, made of coarse wool about two 


feet long and six inches wide, You have to 
wrap up the toes and feet, tightly with puttie.", 
and they come up to the ankle. It was a 
tricky job for me. Unless you tied the putties 
properly and lightly, while walking, the putties 
would get loose and an awkward situatmn 
would develop and you have to halt, tie age in 
and then proceed further. After a little prac¬ 
tice, the prot^ess of tying putties became easier. 
The putties keep (he feet quite safe from cold 
and they are not very costly. In this respect 
they arc much better than socks, however 
costly. Not only the soldiers, but university 
students like ourselves as well as peasants and 
other common people usually use this kind 
of foot cover. 

It is amusing to recollect that one of the 
most dilHcult problems which the authorities 
of the Eastern University had to face, was, how 
to leach the rustic students the proper use of 
the latrines. It was the commode system 
arranged in long lines, one for the males and 
the other for the female.'!. Most of the students 
had never seen a commode, far le.ss used tiieui 
in their homes. They were accustomed to 
answer calls of nature, in the most natural way 
in the fields, cither behind a shrub and when 
that was not readily available, even in the open 
and in view of one another. This system is 
prevalent in most parts of India and Asia even 
today. The students would not use the 
commode as is proper. Thus they spoiled the 
top of the commodes. In order to prevent 
them from squatring on the commodes, wooden 
structures were constructed but these were 
sysematically broken and general meetings of 
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the sludenls had to he called and actual 

demonstration given as to how the commodes 
arc to be used and the utility of doing so. 

The Eastern University was situated at the 
junction of two important streets. They were 
Pushkin Boulevard and JTherykaya UHtsa. 
The first one was formerly called the Strasnaya 
Houlevanl, named after the old and famous 
Church situated there. It was renamed after 
the great poet Pushkin, after placing a statue, 
of Pushkin in the Square. It was a very broad 
street, about 100 or 120 feet wide with two 
foot-paths on two sides and roads for cars, 
buses and Iranis on two sides. In the middle 
was a wide space, for pedestrians with rows 
of big trees and small shrubs and flower plants 
and. the most important, rows of iienches for 
people to sit, rest or read books and news¬ 
papers or meet friends and lovers and talk. 

This went on uninterrupted, ^in the sun, 
rain and even snow. The Boulevard was 
really beautiful in summer with green leaves 
and blossoming flowers, but in winter also, 
there was no dearth of people loitering or 
sitting in couples on the benches. It was 
indeed ditTu ult to find a vacant bench and two 
three couples would sit on the same bench in 
close proximity, without t aring in the least 
f-T other couples or passing pedestrians, in the 
morning, noon, evening or late in tlie night. 
They had become very free and there was no 
fjuestion of shame. To the east this Boulevard 
went up to the Moscow river and also beyond 
and to the west to the big market place and 
beyond. But not knowing the streets of 
Moscow well and specially not knowing the 
Russian language well, I did not venture alone 
beyond these two well-known points. Both 
were about a kilometer from the Pushkin 
Square, near which our University and Hostel 
were situated. Though there were buses and 
trams, I usually walked the distance specially 

for economy. My pocket, though not empty, 
was not in an utfluent state. 


I preferred the river side, where there was a 
big and modern church in 1^23, but in 1963, 
the church was replaced by a beautiful park, 
where music used to be played in the evenings. 
The Moscow river, whether frozen, as wo 
found in the winter of 1922 and 1923, or when 
flowing, as wc found in the summer of 1923, 
was always a favourite spot for me.In winter on 
the frozen river young people and also children 
played all kinds of games including football and 
more often hockey on skates. In summer, this 
was the spot where people used to lake naked 
baths, male.s and femalc.s, at a distance of 
hardly 50 feet from one another. The bathers 
were unconcerned, but as the curious sight¬ 
seers, a*sembled in crowds, the bathing place 
was shifted two or three furlongs, up the 
stream, where less crowd as.semblcd. The 
Moscow river is small, almost like a canal, but 
it attracted me. After all I come from East 
Bengal, where rivers and canals arc in abun¬ 
dance, and a rivet' however small was bound 
to attract me, as it actually did. 

I was particularly attracted by the speed 
of Ice-Flockcv, which I had not seen before. 
1 watched Icc-Hockcy played with skates fixed 
under the shoes. The speed was tremendous, 
compared to the hockey played in the fields of 
Hooghly College, where I was a student, or in 
Indore where I was a science teacher and had 
a reputation for good speeil. But that was 
perhaps a tenth part of the speed I saw in 
Ice-hockey. A disc when hit fay a stick goes 
very swiftly on the snow, without the friction 
of grass as we were accustomed to. The 
players also can run much faster on skates than 
on their feet. The river was about a 
kilometer from Pushkin Square and though 
there were a few buses and trams, I used to 
walk down the distance either alone or with 
companions and sometimes with the Moulana 
also. Beyond Moscow river was the Sparrow 
Hills, renamed Lenin Hills, after the Revolu- 
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tion. Napoleon saw from the top of the Hill, 
l^urning Moscow : when ihc Russians realised 
that Moscow was about to fall, they used their 
usual policy of scorched earth. Napoleon 
turned back without occupying the defenceless 
city. Hitler’s generals could not come even so 
near Moscow. Now on the hills there is the 
Moscow University claimed to he the biggest 
residential University in the world with about 
5,000 rooms and 20,000 students in the Hostels. 
I saw it in 1963, when I had been there again 
to represent Hind Mazdoor Sabha in May Day 
Celebrations after nearly 40 years. On the 
other side of the Pushkin Boulevard, about a 
kilometer off, was the market. The bi-weekly 
markets as found in the villages of Asia, still 
continued in Moscow in 1923 when people 
from nearby villages brought their products 
for sale and also purchased their necessary 
articles. I was interested in a shop run by 
one Indian, a Mahajareen, who did not know 
Russian, but had mariicd a Russian. She used 
to run a shop before the revolution but had to 
discoiitiriue dining the period of war-coinmu- 
nism and again started it when the New 
Economic Policy (NEP) was introduced. It 
was a puzzle for us to understand how he 
managed to marry the Russian woman widioiit 
knowing K ussian and how the two carried on 
their daily activities It was mostly by gestures 
and signs. They were already married for 
one year and his knowledge of Ru'sian had 
not improved much. In India he w'as an 
ordinary farmer in the Punjab. They had a 
provision shop in the market and bi- weekly 
market day.s were very busy days for them. 
We Indians were always welcome to thtir shop 
and I used to go there regularly once a week 
or a fortnight to see the development of the 
novel Indo'Russian marriage. She was robust 
and in her thirties and was very jovial like 
most of the Slavs. He was in his early forties 
and was heavily built. In the shop, wc were 


treated with tea, biscuits or raisins and other 
dry fruits. Once a few of us went to his house 
for a meal also. They were having a nice life. 
In 1963 I tried but could not find them out 
and learn how the married couple had fared 
in the last forty years. 'I'liere were fixed limits 
to my movements on Pushkin Boulevard on 
either side. Not knowing the city and the 
language properly, I did not ordinarily venture 
to other places. On the Therskaya Uliisa, 
which is a narrow road, about 24 feet wide, 
with two foot-paths, tin re were buses plying, 
bui no trams. On one side was the Benin 
Museum and Revolutionary Museum, where 
Rn/i. wife of Com. Aliaui Mukher jee used to 
work. Beyond that after 2/3 Kilometres was 
the city’s end and there was the airport about 
10 Kms. oir. On tlie other .'idc, was the Lux 
Hotel first and then the office of Moscow 
Soviet and about a Kilometer ofT was the 
KreniHn, foimerly the palace of the Czars and 
now the seat of the Ceiitial Soviet Government 
surrounded by high walls in Oriental style. In 
front of (he Kremlin is the famou.s Red Square, 
where big parad(*s are held on May Day and 
the Anniversary of Russian Rcv'olulion. I 
participited in the May Dav Celebrations in 
May, 1923 and 1924, and also in the Anniver- 
sarv of tiic Russian Revolution in 1923. I also 
participated in the May Day Cvleliration of 
1963, about forty >cars later. In the. first two 
occasions 1 marclied past anti in 1963, the 
piocession passed before us and we were on the 
dias by the side of Lenin Mausoleum and took 

the salute along \sith Com Khruschev and 
Com Castro, 

In the Red Square there are two other 
remarkable sights. One is the guillotin. Ihe 
stone slab on which the head of the condemned 
was kept and a man chopped off the head with 
an axe. Now it is discontinued, but as a 

memento of the past the stone slab is kept on 
a circular platform and still remains for the 
sight-seers to sec. 
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The other is a very artistic and beautifully 
coloured church, with golden spires. It is 
rumoured that the artist who had constructed 
it had his e>es taken out by the C/ar (Ivan ?) 
so that he could not construct another to 
challenge the beauty of this one. He was, 
however, amply compensated by gold so that 
he could live well for the rest of his days. 

Since 1924, in the Kremlin, there had been 
addition to the l.enin Mausoleum, first in 
wood and in 1963, I found that the wooden 
Uructures had been replaced by black-stone. 
The graves of other dead leaders of Soviet 
Russia are behind the Mausoleum of Lenin, 
by the side of the Kremlin wall in a line. The 
grave of Stalin was also in this line, but then 
the coflin was removed in the de-Stalinisation 
period, as I saw in 1963. But I learn that it 
has again been put back in its place. In the 
Mausoleum itself, Lenin is lying in .subdued 
light, as if sleeping restfully. The embahned 
body looks exactly the same as when he was 
living. There was no visible change from 1924 
to 1963, as I found after 40 years, 

Many important and historical buildings 
are near the Kremlin and the Red Square, 
which is really the centre of the city. Many 
new buildirygs are b'"ing constructed near this 
place. Of the cld builditygs, the Trade I'nion 
Hall or Hall of Columns, is a historic building 
where very important meetings have been and 
are being held The dead body of IjCnin, after 
it was brought from Gorki village (o Moscow, 
was placed there fur people to sec and pay 
their homage. More than a million people 
marched past the dead body. 8 abreast on both 
sides in slow funeral march steps. For two 
days the procession continued and some going 
through the Hall twice, like myself. I march¬ 
ed past the dead body but in the awe-inspiring 
Hall I could not see Lenin properly and so had 
a second try, by standing again at the end of 
the long queue, as I had not seen Lenin at all 


when he was alive.Since 1924,when his body was 
kept in the Mausoleum, millions and millions 
of people have seen the dead body, as if he was 
still living and restfully sleeping. In 1924 and 
in 1963 I must have been to sec Lenin’s body 
at least a dozen times, indicating in what 
regard I held Lenin, the perfect man and 
revolutionary, and at the same time humani¬ 
tarian. If he had not died so soon after the 
Revolution and if he could direct the course of 
the Soviet Government, mist of the cruelties 
and savage liquidations, etc. of the Stalin 
pe’riod and afterwards would not have 
happened and the forward mirch of the 
socialists would have been rapid and without 
so much tears. 

In the very same area is situated the world 
famous Bolshoi Theatre. Bolshoi means big. 
It is one of the biggest in the world but that is 
a minor matter. Russians arc unditputedly 
the best Ballet dancers in the whole world. 
This Bolshoi riicatrc was and still is the best, 
where Ballet is danced. 

T'he famous Tretiakov Art Gallery is also 
situated nearby. Most of the pictures arc 
(Jermanic or Slav with lots of bright colours. 
There i.s one picture which is horrible. Ivan, 
the Terrib'c, hit his young son aged about 
10/T2 years with an axe and then clasping the 
bleeding and dying son in close embrace with 
horrified blazing eyes. It made the deepest 
impression on me. There arc many other art 
productions but not being an artist or art 
critic, I would not try to describe them. This 
Art Gallery, though much smaller than the 
world famous Louvre Gallery, of Paris ; yet- 
those who are competent to make valuations, 
say that on quality and merit both are 
comparable. 

Just opposite the Kremlin is the biggest 
departmental store, called State Universal 
Magazine or GYM ( Gosuderni Yuniversalni 
Maga 2 ina), where one .can buy everyihinf^. 
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from a pin to a motor car. It is one the 
biggest in the world. Then there is the 
National Library with several million books, 
bigger than the British Museum Library and 
second only to the National I.ibrary of the 
Congress of Washington, as far as the number 
of books is concerned. It is a new structure 
and it is being rapidly expanded. 

I had read about May Day. Peaceful 
striking workers in Chicago Hay Market were 
beaten up and fired upon and afterwards 
some of them were tried and executed. It 
was a vciy Idoody affair, but the workers 
showed wonderful and exemplary fortitude, 
courage and solidarity in facing the I'S Police’s 
sticks and bullets. It was in 1886. Interna¬ 
tional Revolutionaries and leaders like 
Frederick Engels and others had arranged 
that May Day would be observed in remem¬ 
brance of the massacre of the workers in 
Cliicago Hay Market. It has been declared 
to be an International Protest Day and also a 
Dedication Day for emancipation of the work¬ 
ing classes. Indeed I had attended a meeting 
of May Day in Jamshedpur in 1921. In 
Moscow I expected it to be a big demonstra¬ 
tion, but never imagined it would be so big ai 
what I saw and participated in at Moscow in 
1923 and 1924. 

The temperature was near about 10* degree 
and Moscow was not so bcnumbingly cold as 
we found, when we reached Moscow for the 
first time at the end of December, 1922. Janu¬ 
ary and February, 1923, were still very cold. 
Only in March ani April, on some days, it 
was somewhat less cold. The snow in the 
streets would melt and then another cold wave 
would come, fresh snow would fall. Sj by 1st 
of May, it was still very cold and there were 
occasional snow;falls. That year in 1923 the 
temperature on May Day was above lO degree 
and there was no snow and I enjoyed very 
much the march through the Red Square 


along with about a million others, giving the. 
salute to the Soviet and International Leaders 
of the working class. 

It was a grand day. The food supplied 
from Breakfast, Lunch to Dinner was not (he 
usual drali kind I)ut much improved, almost 
like what the ordinary European workers 
usually eat, “Army marches on the belly.” 
is an old end wise saying. On May Day, with 
much better food than usual, we felt much 
better. Hut for the children it was the 
grandest day. Not only they got good food 
and in plenty, as ouselves, they also got good 
new dresses with red kerchiefs round their 
necks or in their hair (for girls) but many of 
them were taken in about 200 trucks in the 
Red Square march and then throughout the 
city and also to the Air Port. After the march 
past, we also went to the air port, where there 
were aerial displays by various kinds of aero¬ 
planes. It was a gala show and we enjoyed 
the day thoroughly. 

The children in about 100 open trucks, 
with about 50 in each, numbering about 5,000 
shouting slogans at the top of their voices lent 
a special charm to the whole show. Though 
the number of trucks was not perhaps more 
than 100, they seemed to be everywhere, as 
they moved seperately and not in a group, in 
all the important roads and streets. They 
were being shown the different places of 
interest in Moscow and suburbs. They were 
wearing clean dresses with lots of red clothes 
on their. Their young faces lit up with joy, 
made a very good impression. There were 
slogans written on the trucks. “Happy children 
of to-day will be worthy citizens of tomorrow*’, 
“Soviets look after the children as a sacred 
trust” etc. The sight of the happy children 
made the parents also happy and proud. 

1 participated also in the May Day demons¬ 
trations & march through the Red Square in 
1924, but somehow missed the glow I had 
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felt in 1923. Was it because I knew what was 
to be expected It was new and gigantic 
beyond ray expectations. The novelty was no 
longer there in 1924. Moreover Lenin had 
died in January 1924 and the Soviet leaders 
were quarelling amongst themselves. All that 
I can state is that I did not feel the same on 
May Da> 1924 as I had done in 1923, what¬ 
ever might have been the reasons. 

I attended the May Day in China in 1953 
and the colourful procession and demonstra¬ 
tions 1 had witnessed were really grand. 
Mao-t’se-Timg took the salute. Wc the trade 
union leaders from India, nay of the whole 
world stood on the dias along with Mao, in 


( Contd. from page 248 ) 

Countries like China, Pakistan and America 
cannot be described as anything absolutely 
unchauging. If the Russians find that they 
can gain any advantage by changing their 
present policy about C^hina or .\merica tlicy 
will certainly make tiiat change. If they think 
it will be of advantage to them to keej) 
Pakistan going they will surely try to prevent 
the disintegration of tliat artificially assembled 
melange of races and tribes miscalled a nation. 
The Russians and the Anglo-Americans had 
kept Pakistan going twice before this when the 
Pakistan army attacked ami tried to occupy 


the historic Peace Square formerly called the 
Square of Heavenly Peace. 

I had the pleasure and privilege of attending 
May Day cclebrationi in Moscow in 1963 
agaitt after about 40 years. There ' was a 
dilTcrcnce, In 1923 and a'so in 1924, I was 
participating in the March, but in 1953 in 
Peking and 1963 in Moscow I was among the 
top leaders taking the salute of the dumb, 
driven raasser. In 1923 I felt that the rule of 
the toiling masses throughout the world was 
round 'he corner, but in 1953 and 1963 I had 
grown in years and experience ; perhaps 

because of that I did not feel the same emotions 
as in 1923. 


Indian territory and were crushed by ouc 
forces. The Pakistani adventure in Bangla 
Desh is barbarous, inhuman and utterly 
criminal as has been found by members of 
many neutral countries. Even then, the 
Russians and the Anglo-Americans arc quite 
capable of allowing the arch criminals of West 
Pakistan to continue to be called statesmen 
and politicians so that the w'orld powers could 
satisfy their lust for maintaining their “policy”. 

Spy rings and talcs of espionage arc deco¬ 
rative additions to the colourful pattern of this 
policy which leads humanity up a dangerous 
})lind alley of civilisation. 
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After the 1967 general elections moves to 
abolish second chambers in States have 
gathered momentum. Punjab and West 
Bengal did away with their upper houses in 
early 1967. The Legislative Assemblies of 
Bihar and Uttar Pradesh have recently passed 
resolutions recommending the abolition of 
Legislative Councils in those States,’ This 
has been possible because of the special provi¬ 
sion In the Indian Constitution dealing with 
such abolition. Accordingly, the Parliament 
may by law provide for the abolition of the 
Legislative Council of a State having such a 
Council or for the creation of such a Council 
in a State having no such Council, if the 
Legislative Assembly of the State passes a 
resolution to that clTeCt by a majority of its 
total membership and a two-thirds majority 
of the members present and voting.- There 
is no need of going through the process of 
constitutional amendment for creating or 
abolishing the upper house in States. ’ The 
only requirement for such a change is a 
resolution passed by a special majority of the 
lower house of the State Legislature itself, 
followed by a law made by Parliament in the 
ordinary course of legislation, making conse¬ 
quential changes as may be necessary. 

Wfiy did the Constitution not provide for 
a perpetual second chamber lin States ? Why 
was procedure for its abolition inserted in it ? 
To find an answer to these questions we will 

I 


have to look into the proceedings of thd 
Constituent Assembly. 

The memorandum on the principles of a 
model Provincial Constitution circulated on 
May 30, 1947, by the Constitutional Adviser 
provided for a Legislative Assembly for each 
State. The question whether there was to be 
a second chamber in any State, and if so, how 
it was to be constituted) was left to be decided 
by the representatives of that State in the 
Constituent Assembly. 

The Provincial Constitution Commi'tee 
considered the matter iii June, 1947.^ The 
committee decided that as a general rule, 
there should be only a single chamber of the 
Legislature in States to be called Legislative 
Assembly, but a second chamber might be 
constituted in States where special circum¬ 
stances existed. The committee, however, did 
not enumerate these special circumstances and 
in its report added a note that the members of 
the Constituent Assembly from each State 
should vote separately and decide whether 
an upper hOi*se should be set-up in that State. 

The recommendations of the Provincial 
Constitution Committee were placed before 
the Constituent Assembly in July, 1947 and 
were adopted with some amendments.^ In 
pursuance of the decision of the Constituent 
Assembly the members representing the diffe¬ 
rent provinces met in separate groups to 
decide about the setting up of Legislative 
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Councils in respective States. The representa¬ 
tives of Bombay, Madras, West Bengal, United 
Provinces, Bihar and Punjab decided in 
favour of second chambers for these States.*' 
The rest of the States preferred to remain 
unicameral. To give cfTcct to these recommen¬ 
dations, on January 6, 1949, Ur. Ambedkar 
moved an amendment in the Constituent 
Assembly.' 

During the discussion in the Constituent 
AssembK i while there were only few voice.s in 
favour, a consider.ible, volume o.”opinion was 
against the institution of upper houses in the 
States. Prof. K. 1’. Shah dubbed the second 
chamber as a dilatory engine rather man a 
help itj rellecting popular opinion on crucial 
questions of legislations. They, he said involved 
considerable outlay from the public exchequer. 
They only aided party bosses to distribute 
more patronage, and only helped in obstruct¬ 
ing or delaying the necessary legislation. lit' 
pointed out those who defended second 
chambers were more often champions of 
vested interests, which lind a place in these 
bodies and thus, find an occasion rather to 
defend their own special, sectarian or class 
interest than to help the popular cause. Sri K. 
Chaliha'' gave examples to show that in various 
countries of the wor d (he cited the case of 
U. S. S. R., Ibiion of South Africa, Canada 
and Switzerland) the constituent units were 
unicameral. He criticised second chambers as 
a clog in the way of progressive legislation and 
that only vested interests wished to sit 
there to defend their interests. Sri K. 
Hanumanthaiya’’ reminded those who 
favoured a second chamber about the system 
of responsible government that was being 
envisaged under the Indian Constitution. Such 
a system presupposed the party system. A 
government based on parly system worked in 
a peculiar way. Every major decision is taken 
at the party meeting and not in the upper or 


lower house. So the real legislature from tHc 
point of practical politics is the party meeting. 
Once the (jucstion is decided in the party 
meeting, it docs not matter whether the 
question is brought up before the lower or 
upper house, or even if there were ten houses, 
there would be no question of preventing hasty 
legislation, once the party dedision was taken 
on the subject. Sint. Kenuka Ray*® asked that 
when there was provision for a Governor in 
the province who was empowered to send back 
lo the legislature any bill, which might have 
been enacted carelessly, for revision, what 
was the need of another chamber for perform¬ 
ing a similar function ? Finally,Shri Bishwanath 
Das” pointed out that a house constituted 
through an indircl election and nomination 
could neither command rcciuisite influence and 
prestige nor check hasty legislation because of 
the limitations under which it has to work. 

Speaking in favour Shi L.N. Sahu*- pleaded 
that every opportunity should be given to men 
of outstanding ability and wealth to lake their 
due share in the governance of the countiy. 
Citing the case of Orissa, he said that twenty- 
five States had been merged in it and it was 
for their representation that an upper house 
was needed. Sri L K. Bharathi*'* contended 
that the idea behind a second chamber was to 
prevent or check hasty legislation and not at 
all to impede progres ive legislation, as some 
members feared, but to pass some time so that 
cool, calm, and deliberate conclusions could be 
arrived at. 

'I’liough the opinion was sharply divided on 
the utility of having another house, almost all 
members were in favour of devising some 
procedure for its abolition in future. 

Replying to the above discussion 
Dr.Arnbedkcri^made it clear that upper houses 
in the .States were being introduced purely on 
an experimental basis. He drew the attention 
of the members to Article 304 6f the Draft 
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Constitution which laid down the manner in 
which an existing second chamber could be 
abolished or one created in a State which did 
not have a second chamber. It was laid down 
in that article that the Legislative Assembly of 
a State, or, in States where there were (wo 
houses, could pass a bill for (his purpose. Such 
a bill after being ratified by Parliament l>y a 
majority of total membership of each house, 
would have the effect of amending the oontitu- 
tion. This was accepted by the Constituent 
Assembly. The Drafting Committee of the 
Constituent Assembly later on reconsidered 
the procedure for the creation or abolition of 
second chamber and on July 30, 1949, 
Dr. Ambcdkar introduced an amending Article 
148-A, which authorised Parliament by law, 
to create or abolish the Legislative Council of 
a State if the Legislative Assembly of that State 
passed a rcsolutt<in to that effect by a majority 
of its total membership ' and a twothirds 
majority of the members ptesent and voting.' ’ 
This amendment was approved by the constitu¬ 
ent Assembly and incorporated as Article 169 
of the Indian Constitution. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly wanted, chamber to be esta¬ 
blished purely on an experimental basis. Tltat 
is why a special procedure was laid down for 
their abolition so that, in future, the process of 
getting rid of the second chamber could be 
facilitated without going into the tiring process 
of a constitutional amendment. 

Experience shows that the experiment has 
been successful and there is no justification for 
continuing Legislative Councils. The way they 
are working, they have become a sort of 
“employment exchange” for the rehabilitation 
of defeated politicians and other supporters 
whom the ruling party could not accommodate 
elsewhere. This back-door entry was an affront 
to democracy and public opinion as it gave 
a chance of legislating to those who have been 


rejected by the people at general elections. 
The second chambers have failed to perfarm 
their duties as revising chambers. To cite the 
case of Uttar Pradesh ; out of a total of 288 
bills sent to the Legislative Council in the last 
thirteen years, only four were amended by it. 
They have thus become ‘superfluous’ in the 
words of Abbey Sicyes. 

Elections to the upper house entailed 
double voting for certain categories of electors 
like teachers and graduates. These persons 
vole at the general elections and also while 
electing members of the Council. This is a 
negation of the principle of “one man, one 
vote” for it gives them the right to elect two 
leprcsentaiives in the legislature. 

The existence of upper chamber made no 
difference to the quality of legislation and there 
is no proof to show that its existence has 
resulted in better measures. It was wrong to 
contend that single chambers would result in 
hasty legislation as the process of passing a bill 
in three readings ensured due caution. 
Moreover, unicameral system is working 
successfully in the majority of the States. 
There is, therefore, no justification in continu¬ 
ing bicameralism in several other States. 

Those who plead for the retention of the 
Legislative Council in States try to equate it 
with the Council of State at the Centre. But 
there is big difference between the two. While 
the Council of State represents units in a 
federal system of government that has been 
adopted in our country, the Legislative 
Council represents no such thing. Moreover 
the upper house of the Union Parliament has 
coequal powers with the lower house with 
regard to passing of ordinary bills and 
constitutional amendments. In addition it 
has certain exclusive powers which have not 
been given to the House of the People, They 
have the right to passs resolution for the crea¬ 
tion of an all-India service and authorising 
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Parliament to make laws with respect to any 
matter enumerated in the State List. The 
Legislative Council has no such powers. 
Even in the passing of ordinary bills its 
powers arc drastically reduced. Thus, its role 
as a revisionary chamber has ceased long 
ago. It has for the most part been reduced to 
an ornamental institution, generally content to 
duplicate the functions of the lower hou-e. 

It is, therefore, ^concluded that second 
chambers in States have become useless institu¬ 
tions. At present our country is passing 
through such a stage of financial paucity 
that we arc not able run our five-year plans. 
Retrenchments in services arc made to effect 
economy. The way the Legislative Counils are 
working at present, their abolition would 
result in greater cconmy of time and money. 

1. Similar resolution was also passed by the 
Maharashtra Legislative Assembly, but 
the Chief-Minister and the ruling party 
prevailed upon the Centre not to move a 
bill in Parliament to give effect, to the 
resolution (National Herald, Lucknow, 
dated 28.4.1970) 

2. The Constitution of India Art. 169 ^1) 

3. Ibid., Art. 169(3). 

4. For Minutes of the Provincial Constitu¬ 


tion Committee, sec Rao B.S. ‘The 
Framing of India’s Constitution—Select 
Documents’ (l967)Vol.II 22, p. 647. 

5. Constituent Assembly Debates, Vol. IV, 
pp. 579 ff. 

6. Three States were subsequently added to 
the list—Andhra Pradesh by the Legisla¬ 
tive Councils Act, 1957 ; Madhya Pradesh 
&,Mysore by the Constitution (Seventh 
Amendment) Act 1956. Further, in the 
existing list the word ‘Maharashtra’ was 
substituted for the word ‘Bombay’ by the 
Bombay Reorganization Act, 1960 and 
the word ‘Uttar Pradesh’ was substituted 
for the word ‘United Provinces’ by the 
Constitution (Amendment of the I & II 
Schedules) order, 1950 (C.O. 3. dated 
25.1.1950). 

7. Constituent Assembly Debates Vol. VII 

p. 1309. 

8. Ibid, p. 1310. 

9. Ibid, pp. 1311-12. 

10. Ibid, p 1312. 

11. Ibid, pp. 1315-16. 

12. Ibid, pp. 1306-7. 

13. Ibid, pp. 1307-9 

14. Ibid, p. 1317. 

15. Ibid, Vol, IX p. 13. 



PSYCHOSIS OF CONTROLS 


N. KAMARAJU PANTULU 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, one of the greatest 
living philosopher of the world and a formar 
President of India, while analysing the causes 
of the present degenaration of the political 
life and the degradation of the moral values of 
our administrators, statesmen and politicians 
in general said that the whole nation was 
facing the greatest crisis of character. In my 
view :t is not crisis of character but the crisis 
of the controls that is rocking 'the very edifice 
of our nation building programmes and strik¬ 
ing at the very roots of our economic develop¬ 
ment and planning schemes aimed at improv¬ 
ing the standards of living of the common 
masses and the establishment of an fgalitarian 
society based on the concept of equal distribu¬ 
tion of income and wealth. Various types of 
controls were introduced and clamped down on 
the production, distribution and consumption 
of the essential consumer goods, exports and 
imports etc., during the period of the secojul 
World War, inorder to solve the problem.s of 
scarcity of day-to-day necessities, defence 
requirements and for conservation of foreign 
exchange resource for what were called dire 
necessities alone, from the strategic point of 
view. Soon after the second World War, several 
countries whose economies were plagued by 
the devastation of the War, viz., Japan, 
Germany, France and England etc., had 
removed the-controls by a phased programme. 
But unfortunately the Indian Government did 


not emulate the worthy example of the West¬ 
ern European Countries in this regard, despite 
the fact of our slavishly clinging to all the 
administrative patterns, principles, procedures, 
rules and regulations etc, set up by the 
British Government in a most unabashed 
manner. Instead of removing the controls our 
goYcrmr.cnt is going on introducing and experi¬ 
menting with innumerable novel methods 
of controls, unheard of in any other part of the 
civilised world. The Parkinson’s Law is 
operating in the Indian Administration and 
planning mechanism. The growth rale of our 
economy is one of the lowest in the world 
inspiie of having more than 275 controls in 
varied spheres of economic activity. It is no 
wonder, tliat the growth rate of the economics 
of Japan, Australia, New Zealand etc. which 
h we the least number of controls is compara¬ 
tively much higher than that of India. 
Mr. A. D. Shrofl'had aptly observed, though 
humorously, while delivering a lecture in 
Bombay on 1st September, 1960, organised by 
the Forum of Free Enterprise, that one very 
obvious reason for the acute scarcity of paper 
in the country is the existence of these mani¬ 
fold controls and regulations. The magnitude 
of controls in India can be very easily meas¬ 
ured by the following remarks of one of the lea¬ 
ding industrialists of India “I found that year 
in and year out we had to employ 16 clerks to 
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fill these various forms and returns which had 
to be submitted.” It is an obvious fact that 
99% of the returns and forms will safely 
go into the pigeon holes of the various offices 
of the government at the Ccnti'e and the 
Stales, The theoreiical objectives of (he mani 
fold controls are very advantageous, but their 
i rnpaot on the enlcrprise, promotion ami 
growth of Industry and Commerce is liighly 
deleterious. .Sir Winston Churchill said very 
correctly “If you destroy a free market vou 
create a lilack market. If you have ten thou¬ 
sand regulations you destroy all respect fur 
law.” I think, Sir W'inston (Jhurchiirs 
prophecy has come true at Icsst in the case of 
India, hundred per cent. I need not reiterate 
here the untold misery caused by the controls 
to the common man, and the large .scale black 
marketing, hoarding, profiteering, and other 
multifarious activities of the anti-social elem¬ 
ents in India, In my view, the Government 
itself is to be blamed for this virtually chaotic 
state of affairs in the country, where the law of 
the jungle rather than the law of order by 
existence is prevailing in every walk of econo¬ 
mic, political and social activities of the 
citi/ens. Mahatma Gandhi opposed controls 
tooth and nail and at his instance, only as 
every body knows, food controls were removed 
in 1943. On the eve of the Gandhi Centenary 
Olebratious, our too shrewed and wise politi¬ 
cians, quite conveniently forgot Mahatma 
Gandhi’s views on controls. 

During the period of the Second World 
War controls were imposed under the Defence 
of India Act to protect the freedom of the 
people from enemy invasion ; rahertas 
today's controls are for the defence of the 
proplc against themselves based on silly ideas 
and initiatives, rash enterprises and 
crazy notions of freedom ; for the government 
thinks that it knows better than you and me 


what is good for us and what wc should and 
should not do. 

Mr. Morarji J. Vaidya, a leading industria¬ 
list of Bombay, who expired recently said, 
while analysing the impact of controls on the 
economic life of people, that we have been 
living constantly under a spell of controls over 
imports and exports, capital i-sues, consump¬ 
tion, distribution of all essential commodities 
right from the beginning of the second World 
War and appealed earnestly to give up what 
is called the psychosis of controls. 

Mr. F. A. Hayck, an eminent thinker, in 
his well known book “Road to Serfdom” 
described the disastrous effects of controls in 
the following words “Economic control is not 
merely control of a sector of human life which 
can be separated from the re.st, it is the conttol 
of the means for all our ends.” That is what 
we are experiencing in this country for the 
last several years. Professor Hilaire Belloc, 
another eminent economist measured the 
impact of controls on the day to day luiman 
activities thus “the control of production of 
wealth is the control of human life itself.” 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole, in his latest book ‘ History 
of Socialistic Thought” called for an enlist¬ 
ment of the active participation of as many as 
possible of its citi/ens in the task of democratic 
self government. India is one of the 
greatest democracies in the world striving 
during the last 18 years to break the vicious 
circle of poverty through cconomifc develop¬ 
ment and planning schemes, without stifling 
at the same time the fundamental liberties' of 
its citizens, unlike in the communist countries 
of Russia, China and East Europe. I wonder, 
as to how we can ehlist the active support and 
fullest co-operation of each and every citizen 
of this great nation and develop this 
country and promote social justice by not 
involving ourselves in a crisis of controls. 

Controls when once introduced perpetuate 
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themselves and begin to spread at a furious 
pace. The theory of multiplication and 
acceleration will work in its full swing in the 
case of controls. Mr. Leyland Hazard, 
Professor Emeritus in Industrinl Administra¬ 
tion and Law at Carnegie Institute of Techno¬ 
logy, in an article publidied in “Atlantic 
Monthly” in December, 1965 gave a very 
practical illustration of this phenomenon. 
“Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, the late Prime 
Minister of India thought the hundred regula¬ 
tions in the field were too many and appointed 
a commission. When the commission Hnished 
its work, the hundred regulations had become 
tliree hundred.” Tiic excuse for the introduc¬ 
tion of controls is the shortages. It is a very 
common experience for all of us to find the 
shortages and scarcity of several essential 
commodities increasing, the moment controls 
arc introduced, as the bulk of stock will lind 
its way into the black market from the free 
niirkcl. The only thing that is in abundance 
is the number of controls, Mr. S. K. Datta, 
former chairman of the Indian Engineering 
Association has described the whole situation 
in a very picturesque manner. “Our country 
to-day is a land of shortages. But there is 
one thing which w'c all have in super abun¬ 
dance and that is Government Controls. Nor 
is there any shortage of Government Oflicials 
to interpret and apply these controls.” 

We have in India the greatest of powers, 
the immeasurable reservoir ,of the people’s 
faith and response, energy and endeavour, 
which can be channelised into the stream of 
economic development and planning of India. 
But as Mr. N. A. Phalkiwala a leading Taxa¬ 
tion Consultant said, the imponderable human 
force is beyond the vision of our restrictive 
regulations and plans. Our system of licensing 
for commencement, diversification and expan¬ 
sion of production has put out of commission, 
the two greatest economic power houses— 


price and competition. Inefficiency, incom-' 
pcteuce and profiteering are provided .shelter¬ 
ed markets. 

Controls propel tendencies which can 
obstruct effort, deflect enterprise and constrict 
growth and prevent the bringing forth of the 
maximum gifts of each fur the fullest enjoy¬ 
ment of all. Doctor V. K. R. V. Rao who 
has been associated with the economic 
development and planning administrative 
mechanism, in some capacity or other either 
as member of the Planning Commission or 
Minister in the Government of India for the 
last so 'many years, himself admitted the 
failure of the controls in achieving their 
objectives in a most frank appraisal. “The 
armoury of controls and regulations that 
accompany the attempt at governmental 
operation of economic development arc prov¬ 
ing ineffective and coming into conflict with 
the forces of private or personal economic 
growth with the result that the whole 
apparatus of planning is undergoing a radical 
change.” 

How can we have export promotion when 
we have so many controls over exports and 
the entire machinery of the Government from 
top to bottom is control-minded 'I’he crisis 
of controls has permeated the entire adminis^ 
irative structure of the government. (Controls 
have become an integrated and essential part 
of the planned economy of India. When the 
crying need of the hour is an increase in the 
industrial and agricultural production and (he 
promotion and growth of enterprise on a war 
footing, how we will tackle this gigantic task, 
when these extensive controls suffocate and 
stifle the growth of the economy, regiment 
and emasculate the entire productive activity ; 
and honesty, integrity, initiative, enterprise 
and abilities of the common citizens arc forced 
into oblivion, by an omnipresent and all- 
pervading psychosis of controls, throughout 
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the length and breadth of the country. 
Several economists holding the reigns of 
administration in the government and at the 
helm of affairs in the Planning Commission 
and the various economic departments of the 
Central and State Governments, known for 
their conciliatory approach and non involv- 
ment in the idcalogical warfare, are pleading 
time and again that some sort of controls are 
necessary in planning and tliat these should be 
selective controls. Nobody will deny that 
some sort of controls are necessary, but these 
so called selective controls will only lead to 
selective corruption, as one of the leading 
industrialists remarked sometime back. 

Whether it is desirable or possible to do 
away with all these controls—controls on 
capital issues, controls on exports and imports, 
controls on foreign exchange resources utilisa¬ 
tion, controls on foreign travel, control on the 
production, distribution and consumption of 
essential food-stuffs and industrial raw 
materials, controls on expansion and diversifi¬ 
cation of production in the companies etc., 
is a 64 million dollar question that is worrying 
the thinkers of our country night and day and 
haunting them even in their dreams. Late 
Mr. S. G. Barve who wrote a series of articles 
in The Times of India in April, 1966 under 
the heading “The industrial growth’’ stressed 
that the whole policy of development and 
regulation under tlie licensing syste n for 
starting industrial units arc expanding old 
ones, and required a thorough review. “The 
climate for free enterprise must be considerably 
improved if wc intend to brighten the econo¬ 
mic environmen and the liberalisation of the 
controls is a fundamental pre-requisite for 
this purpose. The need of the hour is to co¬ 
ordinate the different legislations so that the 
confusion and mis-understanding vitiating our 
industrial atmosphere and retarding our indus¬ 
trial growth arc dispelled. The industrial 
development and procedures committee 


(Swaminathan Committee) |ippointed In 
September, 1963, also pointed out several 
undesirable administrative features of the 
present licensing system and had suggested 
some kind of liberalisation. A high power 
study team set up by the Administaative 
Reforms Commission suggested the scrapping 
of the industrial licensing system as it had 
failed to achieve the social and economic 
objective for which it was disigned. A 
suggestion was also made by Prof. Hazare 
that all licensing might be withdrawn when 
it did not involve foreign exchange for 
capital goods or for industrial raw materials. 
Dr. Hazare left a cautious note in his report 
on “Industrial Planning and Licensing’’released 
recently, by saying that before industrial 
licensing was so dismantled it was necessary to 
ensure that adequate instruments were devised 
for securing some of the purposes for which 
the licensing system was employed, such as 
preventing the spread of capital intensive and 
automated technologies in fields which ought 
to be reserved for labour techniques, protect¬ 
ing small producers against dominant or joint 
producers of the same commodity. A rational 
approach towards the price Controls was also 
called for. Licensing policies should be not 
only reviewed and recast but also reinforced 
and supplemented by supporting fiscal 
measures and administered much more pur¬ 
posefully ahd elficientiy. Prof. Haiare 
submitted a number of suggestions for 
industrial planning in which licensing could 
play a very limited role. 

The Capital Issues Advisory Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. C. H, Bhabha 
also pleaded for liberalisation of the controls 
on Capital Issues. The views expressed by 
Prof. W. Arthur Lewis, a leading: authority on 
growth economics need to be constantly kept 
in mind before taking any further steps in. the 
direction of perpetuating' or diimitntU)^ the 
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apparatus of controls in India. According to 
MrXcwis, licensing is one of the obstacles to 
development in the poor countries. In most 
countries licensing means inordinate delays 
and inexplicable decisions. If licensing can 
not be administered promptly and efficiently 
the country would be better off without it. 
Economic growth cannot be produced by 
legislation, administration, regulation or 
exhortation without the accompaniment of 
high material incentives. The Indian Economy 
should be more fully decontrolled. It is a 
hodge-podge of price and other economic and 
bureaucratic controls which make fruitless jobs 
for lakhs of clerks, create innumerable bottle¬ 
necks, often ultimately broken by graft and 
provide power-seeking bureaucrats with 
opportunities for maintaining their own 
private pen and pencil armies as stated by Mr, 
Lcyland Hazard. 

I think, the economy of our county has 
reached the most Crucial stage and the testing 
time has already arrived in our journey on 
the path of economic progress and develop¬ 


mental planning and establishment of a welfare 
state through democratic processes, and to choose 
between Swaraj or Gontrol-Permit-Licencc* 
Quota Raj (to use the words of the elder 
statesman of India Shri C. Rajagopalchary). 
If perchance we decide to perpetuate the 
Control Raj, instead of striving to establish a 
real Swaraj divested of all the plague of 
controls, licenses, permits, quotas etc., controls 
on war footing must be clamped down on the 
following, as advised by Mr. M.A. SrinivasaOj 
humorously, though coupled with little 
sacrcasm :— 

1. Controls on deficit financing* 

2. Contrnis on the output of the curr'ency 
printing press at Nasik and a ban on the 
erection of more currency printing 
presses, 

3. A control of the imposition of new controls* 

4. Licensing of speeches, and the levy of 
steeply graded license fees on speeches 
exceeding five minutes duration with 
surcharge on platitude, piffle and twa¬ 
ddle; and penalties on sennonisation. 





Current Affairs 


Slow Down Sit Down And Stay At Home 

'I’hcrK is ;v much used phrase terms and 
Cun Jitions of service'* winch describes the 
ctbligations and undertakings of etnjjloyces. 
Tlie employees accept money from llie 
employers and they agree, in exchange, to do 
certain work, at a certain lime and in a certain 
manner. If they violate these terms and 
conditions of service they render themselves 
liable to suspensions, pay cut, fines, demotion 
or dismissal. The terms and conditions of 
being employers are seldom stated as clearly 
as the terms and conditions of Iteing 
employees ; l)ut the employers are bound by 
the provisions of the Acts, of which there are 
several, which lay down what employers must 
da as wcU as \^hal they cannot do. 

The present day lrf)ul>les that arise out of 
dislurhcd employer employee relations are 
ntostly c.uised Ity the <-mployec’s demands 
upon the employers in excess of what the Acts 
or Rules of novetnmeni lay dnwn. I'lie 
terms and ct)iidilions of service do not prevctil 
empl<;yees from taking out processions, sliout- 
Ing slogans and displaying posters in order 
to achieve their objectives relating to bonus, 
increase of wages etc. etc. There are, perhaps 
provisions in these terms and conditions and 
in standing orders w'hich enforce discipline on 
the employees ; but there are wide gaps too 
through which insubordination, refusal to 
work and misdemeavonr can easily pass with¬ 
out sure detection. In fact all terms and 
conditions of service, standing orders, Acts, 
Rules and Regulations have lacunae which 
qan be and should be removed. This can be 
clone only by legislation and the legislation 


should be preceded by thorough discussions 
which should allow all opinion to be fully 
expressed. Society cannot run effectively and 
to the ailv.inl.ige of most members of it if all 
responsible and w'orking persons pass their 
time in demonstrations, making endless 
tlemands which may or may not be unreasona¬ 
ble and in sit downs, slow downs, lock outs 
and tundhs. Laws, Rules and Regulations 
must be made more elaborate, clearly com¬ 
prehensive and they must state all rights and 
obligations fully and well without leaving any 
wide gaps through w'h ch disturbing misunder¬ 
standings can creep in. As things are the 
rules and regulations are rather vague and 
general and the persons for whom these have 
been made do not think that they cannot 
demand more than what the rules and regula¬ 
tions guarantee. 'I'he laws, enactmcnis, rules 
and regulations must l>e made more exact so 
that people donot indulge in speculative 
demand making or in rtfusing demands. 
Li.siim.itrs of prolilabiliiy or ability to pay 
should l)e mure precise and job valuations 
must be as nearly act urate as possible. If we 
know with certainty the true dimensions of 
w'hat wc argue about and Itargain for, the 
chances of aimle.ss wrangling are reduced to 
the minimum. Peo])Ie must be forced by law 
to stale cvcrytliing clearly, fully, unambiguous¬ 
ly, precisely and with the maximum exactness 
of details. Unless that is clone disputes will 
gain in intensity while efforts are made for 
their settlement. 

Among current general disputes one might 
mention the demand for an annual bonus. 
Under the law the bonus .should he 4 p. c. 
of total wages even if the company paying this 
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has not made any profits. That means, if the 
company has incurred an overall loss of 5 p. c. 
of the total value produced, that loss would be 
enhanced by another one or two percent, by 
payment of this bonus. The current dispute 
over raising this minimum compulsory bonus 
from 4 p. c, to 8‘/,; of the total wages therefore 
concerns the very existence of some firms 
which run somehow without making any 
profits. Economically this may not prove to 
be very advantageous. There are things like 
trade cycles and firms may sometimes run at a 
loss ovci 5 or 6 years. When that happens, 
the increase in the quantum of loss made by 
payment of 8*/,; p. c. increased w’agcs (bonus) 
might cause the close down of some industries. 

Question of Minimum Earnings 

ITow much should workers receive in wages 
(inclusive of all extra payments like bonus of 
various kinds and provisions lor provident 
fund, gr.ituity and pcnsion)in order to live like 
human beings The answer will no dottbt 
he ditVerent for d'Oerent areas and will depend 
on cost of living. It may be assumed, however, 
dial if an industry cannot pay a living wage to 
its workers, that industry shuuld not exist as 
an accepted part of the economic structure. 
There will be exceptions, for workers will not 
only work in permanent estabrshmenis but 
will also be engaged for work in seasonal 
factories, in tempory jobs and as day labourers 
in loading-unloading, stacking, sorting, clean¬ 
ing, carrying etc. etc. There are also persons 
who work as nurses, attendants and do other 
work on a day to day basis. There shall of 
course be diflfcrcnces of opinion when one 
comes to settle the question of basic or mini¬ 
mum standard of living. Food, clothing, 
housing, education, medical aid, necessary 
luxuries ; all have varying standards as one 
considers persons belonging to difierent 
cultural, racial, social and national groups. 
Takidg aU such differences into account one 


can still fix standards of bare minima in the 
field of wage and amenities. When these are 
settled by persons who represent all opinions 
one c.an take up the questions that affect the 
workers and the managers of establishments 
where profits accrue and people produce 
values in excess of the minima that one expects 
to be produced in (lie establishanents which 
just manage to carry on. At present all things 
are conjectural to a great extent for the reason 
that the laws are hazy, vague and deal with 
basic conceptions without going rruch into 
details ; and all disputes are discussed, fought 
over and settled in an empirical manner. 
When farts and rcjlistic considerations domi¬ 
nate general ideas and ideals ; things will rise 
to the level where stable settlements will be 
jKissible. All efforts now should be directed 
towards attainment of accuracy, precision and 
a totally re.ilislic approach to our economic 
problems. 

Ceath of Khrushchev 

Nikita Sergeycvicii Khruslicliev was born 
at Kutsk ill 1894. His father was a miner. 
Khrushchev worked in a mine too and joined 
the communist parly in 1918 after being 
engaged in revolutionary activities for some 
litre. He took pati in the lighting that 
followed during the Ciivil War. lie soon made 
a position for himself in the party and became 
a member of the poliiburo. During the 
.sacond W'orld War Khrushchev w'as the 
orgtinizcr of the I’kraitttan guerrillas and he 
later became the chairmar. of (he LTraine 
Council of Ministers in 1947. In 1952 he 
bec.ame a member of the IVcsidium of the 
Supreme Soviet. He was Secretary 
General of the C.C.C.P in 1953. Hesuccceded 
Bulganin as Chairman of the. Council of 
Ministers in 1958. 

He was a supporter of Stalin during the 
struggle between Stalin and Trotsky ; but he 
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later denounced the personality cult of Stalin 
*nd also his policy of repression. He began 
de-Stalinisation in 1961 and preached a policy 
of peaceful con<|ucst of capitalism. He had to 
resign in 1964 as his foreign policy t«as found 
defective mainly in his dealings with China 
and his handling of the Cuban situation. 
Khrushchev was not a pacifist though he 
supported the theory of peaceful coexistence. 
His suppression of the Hungarian attempt at 
defying hard core communism, was ruthless. 
He also encouraged the East (xcrmans to 
build the Berlin wall. It was again Khrushchev 
who sponsored the exploding of the 60 
Magaton nuclear bomb. His death at the age 
of 77 has brought him into thc-lime light again 
and people are remembering his^ clever and 
powerful personality. 

International Conference on Bangla Desh 

The members of the International Con¬ 
ference on Bangla Desh wihich was held at 
Dslhi recently came to conclusions that were 
inevitable considering the gcnocidal barbari¬ 
ties com uitted by the Pakistan army on the 
peoples of East Bengal. This conference 
reiterated all the accusations against Yahya 
Khan that had been made by different 
persons belonging to different nations at 
different times since the end of March 1971. 
The conference served a useful purpose to 
that extent. The members later on wanted 
to cross over into East Bengal territory ; but 
after mature consideration decided to give up 
that idea. They thought their discussion of 
matters relating to the civil war and the 
conclusions they have arrived at were of 
greater importance than any action taken by 
them ; and that the members of the con¬ 
ference should avoid any involvement with the 
military administration of East Bengal in order 
to maintain their status of neutral observers. 

It was also pointed out by some of the mem¬ 
bers that they had come to the conference 


which was held at Delhi as guests of the 
Government of India. If they crossed over 
into Bangla Desh from across the Indian 
frontier it might place India in a delicate and 
controversial position. In the circumstances, 
though the Bangla Desh Government bad 
granted them visas to enter East Bengal, they 
had decided not to make use of the same. 
The International conference iherefore 
dis,solved after it fully discussed the affairs of 
Bangla Desh and came to certain well consi¬ 
dered conclusions. It served a very important 
purpose in so far as it was an organised con¬ 
ference in which discu.'Jsions were free and fully 
unrestricled. 

Is Mao t’se Tung Alive and Well ? 

Rumours were being circulated recently 
relating to Chairman Mao t’se Tung’s physical 
condition. Some said he was very ill and was 
undergoing treatment in a very specialised 
nursing home in a secluded corner of China. 
Others said Chairman Mao was no longer 
alive, but had already gone the way of his 
ancestors. But ufiicials of the Peoples’ Re¬ 
public of China published denials of both the 
tales of the Chairman’s illness and of his 
demise. The official reports said the Chair¬ 
man was in perfect health and was attending 
to his own work in his usual wholehearted 
manner. Responsible people all over the 
world have found no reason to disbelieve the 
official reports. It may therefore be assumed 
that Chairman Mao t’se Tung is alive and 
Will. His absence from this function or that ; 
or the cancellation of some annual shotV and 
demonstration must have other explanations 
than the one .suggested by the rumour 
mongers. 

An Indonesian Statesman Speaks on 
Bangla Desh 

Dr. Adam Malik is the president of the 
twenty-sixth session of the United Nations 
General Assembly. He said on Septeinb<;.r:,22* 
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that he was not in favour of a debate in' the 
Assembly on the problem of East Bengal 
because there would be no end to it and the 
problem could not be solved quickly. He 
thought one could solve the problem by work¬ 
ing “behind the scenes’’. He said India and 
Pakistan should be “pushed” to come together 
and “to solve this political problem”. 

Dr. Adam Malik appears to be suffering 
from an utter confusion in his mind about the 
problem of East Bengal. The problem is that 
half a million Bengalis of East Pakistan have 
been butchered by West Pakistani soldiers 
working under order of Yahya Khan’s 
generals, fifty thousand East Pakistani women 
have been raped by the same West Pakistani 
soldiers and eight million East Pakistan Ben¬ 
galis have been forced out of their homes and 
made to flee the country. How does 
Dr. Malik propose to “push” anybody to solve 
this problem ? It seems the learned statesman 
from Indonesia is suffering from some halluci¬ 
nation produced in his mind by his eagerness 
to find an easy escape out of this gruesome 
\ ortex of murder and rapine that Pakistan is 
now floundering in. India is now being 
“pushed” by eight million refugees to spend 
thousands of million rupees to solve one 
part of the problem. Dr. Adam Malik should 
arrange to “push” the soldiers of Yahya Khan 
out of East Bengal to solve another part of 
the problem. After that the rest of the 
problem should be easy to solve. 

Revolt of Youth 

Revolt of Youth in India, with special 
reference to West Bengal, is nothing unique 
and unparalleled. Since the end of the second 
World war, angry youngmen have become an 
institution and all countries have been facing 
a problem for the appeasement of this anger 
and spitit of discontent with the social order. 
Younger people do not think that the old 
order Mras any good and although they have 


not much to suggest as alternatives that is of 
any constructive value ; they engage in criti¬ 
cism of a drastic sort which becomes violent 
and materially destructive too at times. 
Young men and women have used bombs, 
engaged in incendiarism and fired guns and 
revolvers upon the custodians of educational 
and other institutions as well as on the police. 
This has been called a revolt of youth by many 
and the universities of some American States 
have been experiencing violence in which 
students and armed forces of the States have 
played an equal part. Whether one should 
call it a revolt or a crime wave of a peculiar 
type, in which the criminals are young men 
and women of healthy origin who have 
adopted lawlessness as a method of political 
and economic reform ; is a matter of choice for 
the public. When crimes are committed not 
for individual gain or for satisfying individual 
urges or obsessions, but for the advantage of 
a large or small group of persons or for the 
fulfilment o the wishes and desires of a 
band of people ; the crimes do not cease to be 
crimes. The Bargis, the Pindaris or the Thugees 
were criminals and so were the mafia, the 
Ka Klux Klan or the war criminals. Their 
numbers did not make them followers of 
accepted codes of human conduct. The young 
criminals who now infest university campascs, 
particular zones of towns and cities and other 
centres where young people come together for 
any collective purpose arc, a dangerous force 
which might destroy the nation. The USA 
Government have made a special study of the 
situation in that country where violence has 
become widespread and created a problem 
which must be solved. A report by a high 
power body of top ranking administrators 
published a year ago said. “Wc believe it 
urgent that Americans of all convictions draw 

back from the brink.we must declare a 

national cease fire.if this tune continues... 

the very survival of the nation will be ihrea- 
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tcncd.” For, the national commission thought 
“A nation driven to use the weapons ol war 
tipon its youth is a nation on llie edge of a 
chaos. A nation that has lost the allegiance 
of part of its youth is a nation that has lost 
part of its future. “So that if shooting bec omes 
the only acceptable remedy foi the revolt of 
youth, the administcatois who order that 
shooting would sl.md self condemned. Such 
administrators should leiiic from their vvoik 
and let others deal with the matter in a more 
human and nationally safe tnamier. 

1$ Banfla Desh an Internal Affair of 
Pakistan ? 

When Mr. Swaran Singh. Indi.i's Minister 
for lirXternal Allairs addiesscd the L nited 
Nations and rc leired to the Fakistajii lenorism 
in Bangla Desh which caused eight niilli )n 
people to run away from East Bengal and to 
seek re-fuge in India ; the Pakistani rc[)resenta- 
tive objected to Mr. Swaran Singh’s speech on 
the ground that the matter referred to Ijy him 
W'as an internal aifair of Pakistan and t onld 
not therefore be clisr nssed in the U. N. 
Mr. Swaran Shingh, however, did not .icc cjrl 
the Pakistani objection as jnstihed ; for when 
eight million people had left Pakistan territory 
due to the bar batons activities of President 
^"ahya Khan's soldiers and entered Inrlia as 
refugees the matter did not remain an internal 
affair of I’akistan any longer. Moreover the 
soldiers of Pakistan were continuing to behave 
in the same inhuman manner as befmc and 
were thus increasing the chances of retaliatory 
action by other nations. If such retaliation 
began to take place, war on a large scale woukl 
follow and the conserpicncc might be global. 
The U. N. should therefore take note of what 
is happening in Ea.st Bengal. India has bccit 
protesting to Paki.stan about this mass entry of 
Pakistani refugees whicli has several aspects 
which had to be seriously considered. Firstly 
eight million Pakistanis have entered India 


without proper vi.sa for entering a foreign 
country. Secondly these people had no means 
of maintaining thcmselve.s in India nor had 
they the means to go back to Pakistan. 
Thirdly though all the eight million people 
were seeking refuge in India, many of them 
were inliltrators and spies. Pakistan’s fifth 
column was entering India in the guise of 
refugees. Fourthly Iinlia could not support 
eight million persons and was facing great 
finanr'ial drllicnlty on account of this Pakistani 
inroad into her territory. I’he Pakistan 
(Jovci nineiil was tlolng nothing to put a stop 
to this prcventlblc attack upon India’s liiian- 
(ial stability. In these circumstances India 
had every tight to bring the matter to the 
notii c (jf the Uiiilcd Nations. Ihc other 
alteinallvc was or cupation of Ea.st Pakistan by 
Indian soldieis. 

Is Ownership of Property an Evil ? 

If an individual owned a nuclear bomb or 
several cylinders of deadly poison gas, that 
would be an evil of terrifying [jotciitiallty and 
all edorts should be made to prevent the 
acrpiisition of such things by anybody. That 
means society too should be prevented from 
owning such things, .\mong things which are 
not so death dealing, and arc perhap.s life 
giving one may mention tvpes of property 
which can be possessed by persons without 
cnclangeiing other hu nan being®. Food 
articles, clotning, books, medicine', houses or 
the components theieof can be mentioned as 
the good things of life which people could 
posse.ss without endangering the lives of other 
members of society. But if these arc owned 
in veiy large quantities by a few persons, the 
others who donot get any of the same may 
suffer from want which may be dangerous for 
their comfort, safety and well being. So that 
even good things should not be poosessed in 
excessive quantities by limited numbers of men 
and women. Let us s^y all people should 
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|)oSsess some purchasing power which they 
Can convert to goods or services as and when 
lliey required the same. But how nuich ? 
Kveii money or purchasing power sUovdd not 
be possessed in excess of some maximum fixed 
by specialists who study the economics of 
human well being. Generally speaking when 
we discuss incomes we agree to pay x as 
wages to unskilled workers doing common 
non-hazardous duties. We pay higher rates 
for woik requiring great skill, knowledge and 
ability or involving extraordinary diseoinfort 
or ri k. The wages at the other extreme may 
go upto lOOx. If the minimum of ownership 
of property is fixed at y them one may say 
that the maxinunn of ownership of wealth 
should not exceed lOOy. If y is equal to a 


hut, a plough and J an acre of land together 
with a well or poiij!, some furniture, clothes, 
ornaments, utensils and stores worth about 
Rs. 10000;- for a family of three members. 
lOOy then should Ire worth 10,00000 (ten lakhs 
of rupees). In India the minimum earning 
of a family of three comes to about R.s. 1000/- 
p. annum. But the highest salaries often 
coinc Kr 200000/300000 rupees p. annum 
including .amenities. That is 200/300x. In 
the cin-umslanees llie niaxitnuni value of 
properly to be owned by a family of three 
would less than ten lakhs. But 
among those who earn top salaries or fees the 
family members often c.xceed three and go 

upto 10 or 15. Thus their property may also 
go upto 10/15 lakhs 
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VEOANTIC AND BUDDHISTIC INFLUENCE ON MODERN ENGLISH POETRY 

Y. N. VAISH 


The Vedantic and Buddhistic philosophy 
has cxcerised a noticeable influence on the 
minds of the modern English poets because 
the ‘Pagan religion must have been, and in 
fact was, quite favourable to freedom? because 
it endlessly multiplied its gods, turned heaven 
into a kind of republic, and subjected Jove 
himself to the laws of fate, and to other 
usages and privileges of the celestial court.’* 
On that account ‘India's cultural influence 
spread to many countries and left its powerful 
impression upon them.’-’ In India's culture, 
‘there is mystery and magnificence. 

There is no doubt that ‘there are many 
today who watch the cloud over Europe....’* 
‘Nations prepare for war’^ and at the same 
time poets are pessimistic and wish to turn the 
cloud back. A tide of world weariness has 
come upon the Western World. The minds 
of the Westerners ‘gradually cease to be 
creative’*’ because they are spending their 
energy for gold and power, ‘Material victories 
are often spiritual defeats.’’ There are 
cultured men and women who are weary of 
this competition, this struggle, this brutality of 
their commercial civilization. So, they are 
looking forward towards ‘a brother of new 
faith.’* 

The thoughtful men of the West find in 
India’s ancient philosophy, especially in 
Vedanta, the new impulse of thought, they are 
seeking, the new spiritual food and drink, they 
arc hungering and thirsting for. Dr. Barrows 
feels that the Vedanta also can become the 
universal religion and there is no other 
religion which can end the evil. So, W. B. 
Yeats and T. S. Eliot turned to the study of 
Vedantic and Buddhistic philosophy and for 

10 


them ‘Hindu mysticism seemed the last straw 
Now Buddha has also been recognized by the 
major poets as ‘the supreme personality of 

history.*"’ Before these poets, ‘.the most 

eloquent tribute to the Upanishads and to the 
later book, the Bhagavat'Gita, was paid by A.E.,' 
the Irish poet. Goethe, Wordsworth, Emerson 
and Thoreau among moderns, have something 
of this vitality and wisdom, but we can find 
all they have said and much more in the grand 
Sacred Books of the East.’** But there were, 
other contemporary poets—William Blake, 
S. T. Coleridge, P. B. Shelley and Walt. 
Whitman. William Blake studied the Gita 
which was translated by Wilkin. After study¬ 
ing the Gita, Blake wrote, ‘The subject is, 
Mr. Wilkin tran-slating the Gita ; an ideal 
design, suggested by the first publication of 
that part of the Hindoo Scriptures translated 
by Mr. Wilkin. I understand that my costume 
is incorrect, but in this I plead authority of 
the ancients, who often deviated from the 
Habits to preserve the Manners, as in the 
instance of the Laocoon, who, though a priest, 
is represented naked.’*2 The tribute was also 
paid by the German thinker and philosopher, 
Schopenhauer, ‘From every sentence ( of the 
Upanishads } deep, original and sublime 
thoughts arise, and the whole is pervaded by a 
high and holy and earnest spirit...In the whole 

world there is no study.so beneficial and 

so elevating as that of the Upanishads...(theyj 
are the products of the highest wisdom.' 

.It is destined sooner or later to become 

the faith of the people.’** And so now the 
Gita’s ‘teaching is universal whatever may 
have been its origins.’** 

The modern poets turn to realism and 
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they adopt the Vedas because ‘the Vedanta is 
realistic from the phenomenal stand point of 
reality.’*-' They have to discard nature be¬ 
cause nature presents ‘a vision of beauty, but 
of undefined significance.’’" ‘It is held that the 
purusa is reality, is eternally pure, eternally 
enlightened and eternally free.’’" William 
Blake also condemns nature because nature ‘is 
the cause of the bondage.’’" So, it is devil to 
him and even to the modern poets. We, the 
modern poets, do not believe in religion 
which is impracticable in life. ‘What religion 
opium !’ Clean up your slums, establish 
prenatal clinics, provide free education, share 
the profit of industry. Never mind your 
promise of justice in heaven. Let’s have 
• ustice here on earth.’”' If there is no justice 
on earth there is hell. Before the acijuain- 
tance with Vcd.as and Buddhist .Scriptures in 
Europe and America, there was no jusiirc and 
freedom. 

The Vedanta ‘dealt with sacrifices and rituals, 
and had nothing to di^ with philosopliv.'”'’ 
Neither Vedanta nor Budhlst Scriptures is 
‘opposed to social work or to any other kind 
of constructive activity in the world. That is 
an ’dea which is always being spread 
around about Hindus, that they disdain 
activity and withdraw from it ; and it is 
complete libel. They absolutely agree that 
the world’s work has to be done. Only they 
point out that the attitude of the worker 
towards the work is all important, and that, in 
the cultures of the West, this attitude is usually 
distorted. The modern poets do not 

preach but they ‘believe in action.’ Before 
the introduction of the Vedas and the Buddhist 
Scriptures to the Western VVoi"ld, the Western 
World was ignorant about the definition of 
spirilualisTi. So, ‘Jones’ attempt to acquaint 
Westerners with Hindu mythology had met 
with jubilant success.’-”’ 

In modern poetry one has to read the 


names of 'Rama, Krishna‘ Buddha and Christ 
as Avatars along with several others,’** while 
‘India has from ancient times held strongly 
a belief in the reality of the Avatar, the 
dcsi'ent into form the revelation of Godhead 
in humanity.Now this belief has also 
become the belief of the West. ‘Everyman 
in Christian countries has huge cathedral on 
his head, and on top of that book . ...The 
range of idols is from wood and stone to Jesus 
and Buddha.” ' It has been admitted by the 
English poets that ,ihe first spiritual note in 
our literature was struck when a poet 

generally regarded as pagan wrote it as the 
aim of his art to rev'cal : 

In all poor foolish things that live a day 

Eternal beauty wandering on her way.’-^ 

Now the Indian myths have also been 
usctl by the modern Western poets as .symbols. 
I'liey have used them frecjuently in their 
poems. 

‘August fades but the voices bloom in the sere ; 

Thor and Krislina, Isis, Ailcl. Pan, 
Thundering, Hating, whispering ; while Puck 

and Lear 

Further the drive of life with voice on voice.’"” 

Reading through the modern Western 
poetry one appears to have a feeling as though 
the poets are becoming more and more 
conscious in the field of Vedantic and 
Buddhistic literature. For awakening 
spiritualism in the West at the time when 
there is competitive commercialism and 
craving for power, they turn to the East for 
their remedy. ‘In his introduction to the 
Upanishads he (Yeats) remarked that we have 
to discover in the East something ancestral in 
ottrsclves, something we must bring into 
light before can appease a religious intinct 
that the first time in our civilization demands 
the satisfaction of the whole man,’‘-’” So, they 
discover the solace in the potentiality of the 

Vedic and Buddhistic scriptures. As 
Mr. (Conrad Akien writes - 
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‘Look now, Confucius !...Jesus of Nazareth !... 
Buddha, whose heart is an eternally opening 

llower—!... 

(The Pilgrimage of Fcstns) 

Yeats ‘told lady Gregory that the god of 
the new age would be a Buddha or Sphinx, 

both of them Asiatic symbols .These 

symbols are used by W. B. Yeats in The Double 
Vision of Michael Roberts while T. S. Eliot 
quotes Vedas in The Waste Land. The play 
of VV. B. Yeat^ The Shadowy Waters is based on 
Vedantic philosophy. ‘In the programme 
nole, Yeats offers the suggestion that these 
may correspotid (o Tarnas, Rajas, and Sattva 

qualities of Vedantir philosophy,. 

When Yeats was dreaming to sow the West 
with Eastern thought, ‘Other literarv men 
and artists shared his preoccupation. Laurence 
Binvon studied Chinese and Japanese pain¬ 
tings ; Farr and Moore studied Buddhism ; 
Ezra Pound and Arthur VValey translated 
Japanese and Chinese ; and in America T. S. 
Eliot applied himself to Sanskrit.’ 

The influence of Vedantic and Buddhistic 
philosophy did not disappear with the death 
of VV. B. Wats and T. S. Eliot. I'he influence 
of the Vedantic and Buddhistic philosophy is 
extending day by day as there is the rapid 
progress of science in the West. It is clearly 
visible that there is the influence (Ui the 
contemporary and younger poets : W. H. 
Auden, Hart Crane, Vachel landsay, 
Christopher Isherwood, A. Huxley, Louis 
MacNeice. Gevin Bantock, Conrad Akien, 
Frederick Manchester, I. A. Richards and 
others. 
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Seminar on Explosives 

A seminar on explosives was organised 
at Dissergarh Club (Asansol area) on August 
29, 1971. Shri H. B. Ghosh' Director General 
of Mines Safety presided over the seminar. In 
his speech Mr. Ghosh said ; 

We, the mining Engineers were just given 
the finished product by these chemical 
engineers to wield as best as possible for getting 
the minerals which arc so essential for the 
economy of the nation. There is on doubt 
that the cxph)sives are one of the most power¬ 
ful and useful .source of energy given to us for 
exploiting the riches from mother earth, One 
cannot just imagine the plight and drudgery 
of the miners of days of yore when various 
ancient workings like those near Zawar in 

Rajasthan were made without the help of 
explosives. 

As you know, out of the commercial 
explosives produced in India almost about 70% 
is being used for mining operations and out of 
the remaining 30% almost half are being used 
for tunneling operations under various hydel 
and railway schemes and thus quassi-mining 
operations though without the objective of 
winning mineral. Thus this seminar of explo¬ 
sives so vital for mining industry has been a 
really useful forum to pool the views and ideas 
of various persons looking from various angles 
and to put forth these views and ideas for 
general discussion. 

In the last decade or so there has been lot 
of research for developing safer and more 
effective explosives. The explosive manufac¬ 


turing and utilisation has also seen vast changes 
in products and out looks. For example, the 
idea of delay blasting in coal which was 
unacceptable'in 1950s has now become a 
normal practice in some af the western mining 
countries. The credit for such rapid changes 
must go to the all round co-operation 
between the researches, manufactures, 
consumers and custodians of safety. Without 
such a co-operation and understanding of 
the needs and interest of one another his 
progress would not have been possible. 
Another classic examples is the introduction 
and spread of slurry explosives and slurry 
blasting agents which has not only given us an 
explosive of greater power and selective 
applicability according to the type of rock to 
be fragmented, but has also provided us a 
much safer explosive from the point of view of 
transport, storage, handling and use as com¬ 
pared to the conventional Nitro Glycerine 
based explosives. In fact, the introduction of 
both' these new types of explosives should 
eventually reduce many of our handicaps and 
go a long way to achieve greater production at 
lesser overall costs and in my opinion, in the 
present day context of our national economy 
these two arc the most essential objectives to 
aim at. 

But, at the same time, .the problem of safety 
should not be overlooked and while examining 
any of these innovations when the Government 
agencies put forth their views these should not 
be mi.sunderstood. As for myself^ 1 would 
always be ready to put to trial any new sugges*. 
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tion once I am convinced that the all three of 

namely consumers, manufacturers and the 
government agencies have fully appreciated 
the probable dangers and taken due care of 
the safety aspect. If such trial shows that the 
new suggestian is practicable, safe and 
effective in increasing production ^nd reduc¬ 
ing cost, I would not hesitate to go even 
to the extent of changing the existing statute 
in line with the experience so gained. 

During last year twice we saw disruption in 
the supply of explosives and consequent serious 
confusion in the mineral production of the 
nation and wasteful forced lay-offs. The 
consumers and the statutory authorities 
responsible for safety in mines, who have to 
take steps to make the best of the available 
explosives during such crisis, have every right 
to be kept informed of any such possibility of 
disruption in supply so that the corrective step 
—apart from those taken at the manufacturers 
end could be taken with proper deliberations 
in order to achieve least possible loss of 
production or of safety Coal Field Tribune. 

Economic Recovery of West Bengal 

The West Bengal Letter in Swarajya of 
September 4, 1971 discusses the new central 
plan for setting West Bengal back on its feet 
in the field of industries and commerce. We 
are reproducing it below : 

CALCUTTA, August 22 : With a fanfare 
ojf publicity the Union Government has 
released a 16-point economic recovery plan 
for West Bengal. Although it was decided 
upon in New Delhi, two Ministers flew to 
Calcutta to release it with a touch of drama. 
They also met the industrialists to find their 
reaction. 

The plan, as it stands, is welcome. Along 
with the assurances given by Mr. S. S. Ray, 
Union Minister for West Bengal Affairs, it 
should gp a long way in removing the 
ioduatrialists* diffitivUies. Under the plan, the 
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State’s raw material requirements will bt' 
considered with special sympathy and, if 
necessary, imports will be arranged. There ^ 
will be a raw material bank to look affer. 
supply and coordination. This is likely to be 
of considerable service to comparatively small ■ 
industries which have been starved in recent 
years by the shortage of raw materials. Licen-' 
ces for the expansion of the existing industries 
as also for the establishment of new industries, 
will be issued promptly. The applications 
from big houses will be considered on merit, 
although the existing restrictions will not be 
relaxed and the Monopolies Act will be 
adhered to. Perhaps, the big industrialists 
cannot expect anything more at the moment. 

One of the most meaningful features of the 
plan is the provision to treat the entire State 
except Calcutta, Howrah and the 24-Pargana8 
districts as “backward area” for the purpose 
of concessional finance for industrial develop¬ 
ment. The concentration of industries ip 
Greater Calcutta has done a double injury to 
the people. To outsiders it has conveyed an 
unreal picture of prosperity in the State. To 
the local people it has meant neglect of the 
rural areas outside the metropolitan region. 
This unbalanced economic development is also 
responsible for much of the misery of Calcutta . 
itself ; this congested city attracts people in 
search of jobs not only from all parts of the 
State but also from several other States. If 
this policy is given an honest trial, the face of , 
rural West Bengal may change and one may " 
even hope that the pressure on Calcutta will, 
to some extent, be relaxed. 

At the same time there are features in the 
plan which create misgivings about the ; 
Government’s approach to the question of 
industrialization. The legislation proposed to 
take over closed units follows a reported 
warning to some 350 closed units that they will .c, 
be taken over without compensation should ' 
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fthcy fail to reopen by a specified date. This 
li explains the Government’s attitude and its 
'unwillingness to face the problem on a 
' realistic basis. I'actories have been closed for 
V variety of reasons, mainly, because of labour 
•indiscipline. 

While the industrialists should cooperate 
with the Government, the role of labour i.s no 
less important, if the plan is to be successfully 
implemented. The labour leaders, who guide 
and mould the working class, are yet to show 
a sense of realism. More than anybody else it 
is the left polical parties and their trade unions 
which will make or mar the plan. Nothing 
can bring about economic recovery unless 
labour changes its attitude. 

Again, lawlessness has to be curbed, if 
economic activities are to be resumed in full 
twing. The President’s rule has witnessed a 
rather sharp deterioration in the law and 
order position. No <loubt, the GPI-M and 
the naxalites are generally thought of as being 
responsible for the present state of affairs. 
But, the Congress (R) cannot claim innocence, 
especially after the “ma.ss murders” in 
Cossipore-Baranagar area early last month. 

About Bangla Desh Guerrillas 

A special correspondent of the New 
itutesnton describes the composition of the 
Vlukti Fouj of the East Bengal people who 
nave broken away from Pakistan. We repro¬ 
duce portion.s of this article below ; 

Until recently commando tactics were used 

■ to hit the Pakistani army through ambush and 
sorties. Sabotage action against communica¬ 
tion links was aimed to disrupt the mobility 

■ of the Pakistani army and deny them access 
- to economic resources. Collaborators were 
singled out for attention. Actions, however, 
were scattered and on a small scale so that 

[they tlid not earn any headlines. More 
^recently, the occasional .set piece battle, as at 
Belonia in the east or near Satkhira in the 


West, has shown the Pakistani army that the 
Mukli Fouj can, when they choose, stand and 
fight. At Belonia they killed 450 Pakistani 
soldiers at a cost of 70 dead and it took two 
brigades of the Pakistani army to overrun the 
area. The action went on for nearly three 
weeks during June and towards the end the 
Chief of Staft'of the Pakistani army had to go 
down to review the action. Again near 
Satkhira the Pakistani army left 300 dead 
against a toll of about 20 Mukti Fouj. But 
such actions are as yet limited and the tactic 
remains to keep the army off balance. 

Faced with thi.s invisible enemy the 
Pakistani army operates only during daylight 
hours. They move in heavily fortified 
concentrations on the hard-topped roads. 
Heavy machine guns cover the main convoy 
from a distance of three to four hundred 
yards 1 to be used in the event of ambush 
Mobile fire control units follow the heavy 
machine guns to call in artillery fire on the 
point of ambush. This imposes both speed 
and mobility on the Mukti Fouj during an 
action. Shortage of machine guns and even 
mortars restricts their capacity to make a 
fight of it and wherever one goes one meets 
the common refrain that more automatic 
weapons and heavier fire power in the shape 
of mortars and the Katyushka rockets used by 
the Vietcong would be enough to make the 
Pakistani army position untenable within six 
months. 


Each action of the Mukti T'ouj converts a 
segment of the local population from passive 
enemies of the Pakistani army to active' 
collaborators of the Mukti Fouj. Already the 
Pakistanis have taken a disturbingly high 
casualty rate—one estimate reckons as many 
as 18000, with a high proportion of officers— 
against a modest toll of Mukti Fouj. It is’ 
estimated that it costs 10 Pakistani soldiers to 
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kill an armed Bengali As Mukti Fouj 
action intensihes, the Pakistani army will be 
hard put to use this poor material (Razakars) 
to reinforce their ranks and already they are 
trying to raise new divisions in the West 

Bangla Oesh must be Freed 

Peter Shore wiiting in the New Statesman 
under the above caption, says 

At the heart of the great crisis in Bengal is 
the break-up of the state of Pakistan What 
Jinnah created with his lanatical resolve in 
1947 has how been nrtvocably destroyed by 
the stupidity of ^ ah\a Khin and the ferocity 
oi his gene rals 

Ironually, last year’s election, with Us 
overwhelming victory foi the Bengal based 
Awami I cague and the subsequent negotiation 
for far-rtaching autonomy between Sheikh 
Mu Jib and the Pakistan President offered the 
last chance for a single Pakistan. It was 
destroyed not by the declaialion of indepen¬ 
dence by the Sheikh, but b\ the President's 
prior coinniand to his uoops to destroy tlu 
Awaim leauu and to leach the Bengilis a 
lesson that thev would nevci forget 


Try as he may to disguise it, the situation 
IS no longer in the President’s hands. Tbf 
fury of Tikka Khan’s soldiers has released 
forces that will sooner of later destroy no* 
only them but Pakistan, 

Population Problem in Europe 

The Guardian published an interesting 
article on the population problem that many 
countries in Europe are now facing. The 
arti( le begins with the following passages 

Europe is going through a birth rate crisis. 
In several countries the rate of reproduction 
may no longer be high enough to maintain 
the population at cm rent levels 

This, according to the article, is due to the 
changed outlook of the women of Europe 
I hey donot want to have families , but wish 
to lead an independent life of their own. A< 
a result of this the pattern of population ii 
IS quite dilleient now from what it used to be 
in the past. Abrmt 7 percent of the populatior 
arc now over 64 ycais of age. I he populattor 
cxpeits are also worried about replacing 
ficlory woikcrs by youngei people as those 
who opeiatc invchiiury become aged anc 
unfit to work m the iiucnsivi mannci rcquirec 
by modern industry 




REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


VEDANTA DARSANA—With Sankara 
Bhashya and translation and elucidation by 
Swami Viswarupananda, published by Advaita 
Ashrama, 5 Dehi Entally Road, Calcutta. 

Price Rs. 52*00. 

It is a monumental work in seven volume.s 
containing about three thousand and live 
hundred pages. Sankara’s commentary has 
been translated into lucid, elegant and fascina> 
ting Bengali. The ‘Bhava-Dipika’, the author’s 
elucidation, is a masterpiece of scholarship and 
, comparative evaluation. It is the outcome of 
twenty years of concentrated labour, which 
must be hailed as a stupendous achievement. 
The philosophical literature in Bengali has 
been distinctly enriched by it. The work 
maintains uniformly a high standard. It is 
bound to be regarded as a classic. Such a 
work, involving tremendous labour, extensive 
Study and deep penetration, cannot possibly 
be expected in these days of hardship and 
unparalleled confusion of thought and worry 
from scholars who aim at a material advan- 
tege. It is only a dedicated monk with a 


mission who could accomplish this task of 
tremendous magnitude. I have derived 
immense pleasure and benefit from its perusal. 
I hope to able to write a detailed review which 
will cover several pages before long, if circums¬ 
tances do not place an unwelcome impedi¬ 
ment. The author is a monk of the 
Rainakrishna Mission, but had to procure 
funds for the printing and publication with 
great difficulty. I appeal to the Ministry of 
Education, both in the Centre and the State 
of West Bengal, to reimburse the author as a 
matter of duty and as a token of appreciation 
of scholarship. This work will bring classical 
Vedanta philosophy within the reach of 
serious scholars who want to make their 
knowledge of this wonderful system of thought, 
free from the charge of amaturish acquain¬ 
tance. Every research Library should have 
one ropy at least in its shelf. 

Dated : (Dr.) Satkari Mukherjee 

The 18th Aug. 1971 Rtd. Ashutosh Prof. 
41/1, Babu Bagan Lane Calcutta University 
Calcutta-31. 
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NOTES 


(Lord Soi'enseA 

We are extremely grieved to leatn about 
the death of Rev. Lord Sorensen. Lord 
Sorensen was born on June 19, 1891. 
On his father’ side he had Danish blood and 
his mother was the daughter of an English 
fisherman. He was educated in an elementary 
school and a religious institution ; but he had 
to work for his living when he was barely 
fourteen years old. In 1914 he became pastor 
of the Walthamstowe Free Christian Church. 
He began to take a keen interest in Labour 
matters with special reference to the coopera¬ 
tive movement in farming and soon became 
member of various public committees, councils 
and progressive organisations. He began his 
parliamentary career a few years after the end 
of the 1st World War and through long years 
of political activities he supported India’s 
demand for freedom. His questioning of the 
secretary of state for India became a regular 
feature of British Parliamentary history. In 
1946 he visited India as a member of a British 
parliamentary delegation and worked hard for 
the :ti;aiufer of power that took place in 


August 1947. Lord Sorensen also fought fof 
the freedom of other British occupied 
territories and his name will go down in 
history as that of a man who fought to rectify 
the political injustices committed by his own 
people against other races of mankind. 

Road Repairs in Calcutia 

No one can Tcmembcr when Calcutta 
roads were last repaired with any degree of 
thoroughness. That is when any of the roads 
of Calcutta were dug up, uniformly covered 
with road metal, rolled properly by steam or 
diesel rollers and given a top dressing of tat- 
and sand dusting. We have seen pot holes 
being partly filled up with ;; debris collected 
from demolished houses and the loose debris 
rammed down by hand operated - drubbing 
instruments; but such efforts were made 
leaving ninety percent of the pot holes 
untouched. Those that were filled up lost 
their brick and mortar dust quite soon and 
became bigger pot holes than ever before. 

We hear about money grants from Delhi 
or Washington for road repair in Calcutta 
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iiut we never see any actual repair being 
undertaken. Calcutta people pay very high 
taxes to the (Jalculta Corporation and car 
owners pay heavy motor vehicles taxes too. 
^Vhat happens to all that money Who uses 
that money and for what purpose ? Why do we 
have to go to Delhi or to Washington in order 
to gel our roads repaired or touched u]) ? It 
is high time the citizens of Calcailta demanded 
the service that they paid for. A citizens’ 
association should be formed and an organisa¬ 
tion should be set up to sec that vve get 
proper roads, lights, water supply, drain \ge 
and conservancy. It is becoming a national 
disease to pay for things without getting 
anything in return. We should begin to ask 
for the goods aed services that wc habitually 
pay for. 

Povtrer Supply in Calcutta 

We donot know how power is supplied to 
the public in Calcutta. But we all know how 
the supply is often cut off, sometimes for 
hours, aitd how shops, industries, hospitals, 
nursing homes, restaurants, offices and dwellers 
of multi-storicd buildings suffer great loss, 
inconvenience and extra hazards of health and 
living conditions by the sudden stoppage of all 
electrical apparatus such as air conditioners, 
refrigerators, lights, fans, exhausts, lifts, 
cookers, water heaters, pumps, hair dryers, 
shaving razors, kitchen aids etc. etc. The 
Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation Ltd. 
call this switching off of all electric supply by 
the generic name of power or load shedding 
and that is about all that they do about it. 
They donot try to improve conditions of 
power supply, as is obvious from the fact that 
this power or load shedding is on the increase 
and we donot feel that the C.E.S.C. is moving 
towards conditions when they will be able to 
keep up supplies round the clock. The State 
Electricity Board, which must be somehow 
responsible directly or indirectly for the loss 


and inconvenience caused to the public by 
repeated failures of power supply, say nothing 
al)out this mishandling of an important public 
utility service. This, of course, is a privilege 
of a stale department and one cannot use any 
adjectives like shameless, irresponsible, ineffi¬ 
cient or useless to descril)e the management of 
any government department for the simple 
reason that human vahies are not recognised 
by statutorily set up public bodies. But the 
public should not suffer all this inconvenience 
and loss witliout taking some action to rectify 
matters. We have a'read>’ suggested the 
setting up of a citizen’s organisation for 
making conditions of living as they should be 
in this city with particu'ar reference to the 
utilities that tlic pul)lic pay for. Electricity, 
gas, water supply, drainage, medical aid, 
conservancy, crowding of roads by hawkers 
and fjotpaih dwellers and various other 
things come within the purview of living 
conditions. The citizens have a right to 
demand that public utility services and general 
conditions of living in this great city should be 
rn intained properly. This demand should be 
expressed in a manner which would yield 
results by removal of the short-comings. 

Fee for Parking Cars 

The Calcutta Corporation has introduced a 
system of charging fees for parking car in 
certain areas of Calcutta. This is over and 
above the road tax that all cars have to pay 
annually for the privilege of using the roads 
maintained ?) by the state. The road tax is 
not paid exclusively for keeping cars moving 
along these roads but also for keeping the cars 
in a stationary position on these roads. What 
right the Calcutta Corporation has to stick up 
“Fee Parking” notices on certain roads is a 
question of law that should be discussed by 
expert lawyers who should analyse the rights 
the car owners earn by payment of the road 
tax for motor vehicles. If the Calcutta Cor<» 
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poration can charge extra fees for parking a 
car on Park Street inspite of the car paying an 
annual road tax for using Park Street for 
running along it, what will prevent the 
Calcutta Corporation from charging special 
fees for using selected roads even for driving 
along them ? What is the road tax for ? Only 
for running a car along the roads and not for 
keeping the cars in an immobile position any¬ 
where on the roads ? Our understanding of 
the logicality of things make us think that this 
parking fee has no logical basis. It is unjust 
and should be stopped immediately. It is also 
initjuilous in so far as some car owners have 
to park cars in front of schools, shops, 
dispensaries or post offices wliere parking fees 
arc charged. Their purpose in going to these 
places have a great social value and other car 
owners who park their cars in front of the 
r,ice courses or other gambling centers where 
no such fees are charged go to these places for 
no laudable purpose. A car owner may have 
to pay a rupee a day in parking fees for 
sending his daughter to school. Or a doctor 
giving patients free treatment may have to pay 
two rupees a day in these fees. Wc draw the 
attention of the Governmetu to this iniquitous 
and unjust practice introduced by the 
Calcutta Corporation, 

CPM Wants Right of Secession for States 

What the Communist Party Marxists want 
is seldom anything precise, logically anchored 
to established facts or correctly balanced with 
their hitherto stated desires and ideals. 
Basically they want a world wide state esta¬ 
blished under a dictatorship of the proletariat. 
If they could ever create such a statethcie 
should be no possibility of any part of it 
breaking away for the realisation of any ideals 
of independence of a part of the world state. 
Wc think the CPM would like to have a single 
capital city for this vast political body and a 
small body of Marxist experts to sit in that 
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city as the rulers of the world. The idea of 
secession from a parent state docs not some¬ 
how fit in with this idea which aims at 
abolishing all independent states for the 
formation of a single monolithic giant state to 
rule all humanity. But the idea of secession by 
a stale of the Indian Union seems to appeal 
to the CPM nevertheless. Why ? Is it 
because such secessions will be a useful method 
of breaking up India and to collect all the 
scattered parts at a later and more opportune 
occasion for the purpose of linking all of 
them with the Peoples Republic of the Earth ? 
The existence of large and powerful states 
like India is a deterent for the smooth esta¬ 
blishment of this proposed mammoth state. 
It is therefore desirable that all large and 
powerful non-communist states break up in 
order to be swallowed up by the single world 
state in due course. The CPM therefore have 
a motive in backing the idea of secession and 
we who want a strong India have no wish to 
subscribe to this alleged endeavour to earn 
more freedom for the peoples of India. The 
(jPM, of course have not much hope of ever 
coming to power in the Indian legislature 
which alone can consider any demands for 
secession from any state of India. Neverthe¬ 
less, we should, at all limes oppose all ideas of 
secession. 

The formation of a separate state of 
Pakistan was no doubt the beginning of this 
idea of secession in our subcontinent. In a 
limited sense the spirit of separatism found 
support among all those who wanted to form 
states of their own within the Indian Union. 
The formation of Cnjerat, Haryana, Nagaland 
and Meghalaya arc some examples. The 
formation of a large number of states was no 
doubt an idea which had the approval of 
Pandit Nehru and his fellow Congress leaders. 
This helped them to give lucrative appoint¬ 
ments to a largo number of political sufierers 
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all over India. To-day, when political 
sufferers have mostly passed out of the active 
political field, professional politicians have 
cited race, language and historical back 
ground inorder to demand special considera¬ 
tion for small groups of people. In fact, if the 
whole of India could be reorganised political!}; 
to form four or five administrative zones, and 
the large number of states abolished, things 
would be less expensive and the chances of an 
Indian Nation coming into practical existence, 
would be increased. This idea, no 
doubt, will be opposed by professional 
politicians, but it may find favour with the 
people if they understood that this might 
eventually lead to tax reduetion and to 
adoption of wider social security measures. 
It will also nip all thoughts of breaking tip 
India in the bud. 

Fresh Taxes 

Fresh Taxes have been imposed by an 
Ordinance in order to raise an estimated extra 
revenue of seventy crores. This has been 
planned to be achieved by raising railway 
fares, postage and by putting an excise duty 
of two paise per copy on newspapers which 
have a circulation of more than 15000. 
Railway fares had many increases in recent 
years and so had postage. Newspapers, of 
course, never had any excise duty attached to 
them. The price of newspapers have been 
increased on occasions for additional costs of 
paper, printing etc. People who travel, 
write letters or buy newspapers are not the 
most affluent among the people of India. 
Many travel with great difficulty and have to 
borrow money to do so. In the circumstances, 
the increase of fares for third class passengers 
should not have been made. The newspaper 
duty will also be very difficult to work out for 
the reason that the number of unsold news¬ 
papers cannot be worked out until long after 
publication. Also if the duty is added tp the 


price it will affect the circulation of the 
papers. If, on the other hand the publishers 
have to pay the duty, it will be a 10% charge 
on the price of daily newspapers. Most 
papers donot make a 10% profit on gross 
sales. Also if the price is raised to 22 paise it 
will be a difficult amount to pay in view of 
the dearth of two or three pice coins. 
Raising seventy crore extra revenue could 
have been managed by putting a surcharge 
on bank borrowings. We think a surcharge 
at a low percentage could yield much of the 
seventy crores required by government. Bank 
loans to persons and institutions would 
amount to several thousand crores of rupees 
and an additional charge of one per cent on 
these loans can yield 30/40 crores of rupees. 
If the borrowings on notes of hand arc made 
subject to a stamp duty of */4 cent rather 
than to a fixed priced revenue stamp for all 
amounts borrow'ed in this manner ; the yield 
could come to a few crores. In all foreign 
countries cheque forms have to have a stamp 
on them. In India no such stamps are 
affixed to cheque forms. A five piese stamp 
on cheque forms could yield Rs. 50000/- per 
million cheque forms used by the public. 
Those who use cheques or borrow money from 
banks are usually relatively more affluent than 
third class railway passengers. Then, this 
increase of railway fare is iniquitious consi¬ 
dering that bus fares are not being raised. 
As there is quite a bit of competition between 
railways and buses, the enhanced railway 
fares would lead to loss of passenger traffic for 
the railways. There may be other ways of 
raising revenue which the government do not 
consider. We can think of a stamp duty on 
posters as found in France and on signboards 
displayed by shops and advertisers. Why do 
the Finance Department overlook these ? 

B. C. Ganguly and Hanumanthalya 

The affair Hanumanthaiya-Gan^ly « 
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disgraceful show of ministerral thoughtlessness. 
Many Ministers have removed many top 
officers before this ; but never with such 
disregard for official decorum. Mr. Hanuman- 
thaiya appeared to have forgotten that the 
people of India expect even Cabinet Ministers 

to observe the rules of courtesy and decency 
in their dealings with their subordinate 
officers. The Ministers of course obey the 
provisions of the labour laws when they deal 
with coolies and other low paid workers. 
They have to control their urges for taking 
summary action ; not merely because there 

are these laws but also on account of the 
ability of the working classes to be as 
ill behaved as even the worst of authoritarian 
rulers can be. The laws say that a person 
who can terminate the service of a subordinate 
has to state the grounds on which such 
termination of service is contemplated, in 
writing; and the service holder must get all 
opportunities for defending himself. And 
even after that if a dispute arises over such 
termination of service ; the elaborate pro¬ 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Act come 
into operation with a view to guarantee 
justice to the employee. It would appear 
that the Chairman of the Railway Board has 
not the protection that the laws provide to 
the ordinary workman. In any case, the 
public think that the Minister has acted in a 
manner in this case which is extremely high 
handed and unseemly. One cannot say any¬ 
thing about the case against Mr. Ganguly as 
nothing is cledrly known about it. 
Mr. Hanumanthaiya is more before the bar of 
public opinion to defend and justify his 
peculiar conduct ; but he has not done any¬ 
thing so far to clear his reputation for sanity 
and rationality. Mr. Ganguly too has to 

explain to the people of India why he had to 
act.isk the manner: that he had,. . 


Pakistan has no Right to Occupy ali 
Muslim Majority Areas 

When India was partitioned, any territory 
in the subcontinent which was not directly 
under British rule had the choice to accede to 
either India or Pakistan in order to be 
included in any of these two states. Generally 
speaking Muslim or Hindu majority territories 
acceded to Pakistan or India ; but there, was 
no hard and fast rule about it. Pakistan 
however ignored these rules relating to 
accession and tried to gain territory by con¬ 
quest early in the days following the partition. 
Thus Pakistan’s invasion of Kashmir destroyed, 
the convention relating to accession. It also, 
set in motion forces other than those of a 
peaceful nature. The World Powers including 
Britain tolerated Pakistan’s lawless conduct by 
allowing the setting up of ‘Azad Kashmir 
which was Indian territory by accession but 
had gone under Pakistan through violent and 
aggressive action. Had Pakistan not invaded 
Kashmir, that state would have remained 
independent, like Nepal, Bhutan or Sikkim 
and not created a battle field for Pakistan and 
India. Pakistan’s idea that Kashmir being a 
muslim majority are a must necessarily join up 
with Pakistan, is thoroughly unreasonable. 
There are many muslim majority places in this 
world and they cannot all join Pakistan. Nor 
did Pakistan join the Turkish or Arabic 
republics. China has several muslim 
majority areas within it and these have not 
joined any muslim state. Russia too has 
similar muslim regions. India has got 
Kashmir by acccssien and not by conquest. 
India never tried to occupy Nepal on the 
ground that the Nepalese were Hindus. 

War Fever 

The military dictators of Pakistan have deve¬ 
loped a murderous frenzy which has driven 
them to kill hundreds of thousands of persons 
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in cold blood, rape and abduct numerous 
helpless women and to terrorise nine million 
persons into a mental condition in which they 
have abandoned their home land and run 
away to seek refuge in other countries. They 
have burnt down hundreds of villages, des¬ 
troyed schools, colleges, universities, temples 
and factories and generally behaved like the 
barbarian hordes of ancient times. Yet they 
have claimed the friendship and assistance of 
other nations, enjoyed diplomatic privileges 
and moved about in the civilised capitals of 
the world with the air of persons who are 
morally conscious, clean in conduct and 
unblemished by any criminality or viciousness 
of outlook. They have tried to white wash 
their own actions by slandering their victims 
and by starting a campaign of lies against 
India, the country into which the majority of 
their victimised fellow subjects of Pakistan 
have entered as refugees. The war fever that 
is now raging in Pakistan is a creation of the 
same killers who are responsible for the 
barbarities committed in hlast Bengal, now 
called Bangladesh by the people of the area 
who no longer wish to remain subjects of the 
state of Pakistan. They have started a “hale 
India” campaign with a view to divert public 
attention from their sadistic killing of half-a- 
million East Pakistanis, their lustful aUacks on 
fifty thousand women of East Pakistan, their 
burning of thousands of East Pakistan villages, 
factories, worker’s bustees, schools etc. and 
their deliberate chasing out of million East 
Pakistan people into Indian territory. In 
fact the military junta of West Pakistan have 
destroyed the state of Pakistan by their 
barbarous treatment of the people of East 
Pakistan who shall never again agree to 

remain in Pakistan. Pakistan is finished and 
the war fever is the artificially created frenzy 

of the West Pakistanis to start a war with 
India, so that the world will not know the 
truth about the end of Pakistan. Yahya Khan 


and his generals have destroyed Pakistan by 
exploiting the Pakistan subjects of East Bengal 
for many years and by letting loose on them a 
reign of terror when they wanted to form a 
democratic government after winning a 
spectacular victory in the elections that Yahya 
Khan himself organised early this year. Yahya 
wants war with India so that he can have 
Pakistan defeated by India and not disinte¬ 
grated by his own folly and rabid disregard 
for the rules of chivalry, political morality and 
civilised conduct. But he finds, much to his 
dissatisfaction, that India is not reciprocating 
by contracting the Pakistani war fever. Yahya 
can, no doubt, start the war ; but that will 
defeat the purpose for which he wants the 
war. The \v’orld will then know that Pakistan 
has started the war. ’I'he world will ask 
“why” ? And the answer will condemn the 
criminals of West Pakistan. It will also 
answer the question, “who destroyed 
Pakistan ?” 

Cyclones and Tidal Waves 

Once, many years ago, a tidal wave swept 
into the district of Midnapur in West Bengal 
and caused the death of a few thousand 
persons. The loss of properly was very great 
too. In those days no one suggested any 
cures for tidal waves nor about protective 
measures for the safety of people living in sea 
side places. Even to-day there are hardly any 
protective arrangements against cyclones and 
tidal waves lashed up by the cyclones. It may 
be possible to build break water walls in 
estuarine areas bu» no one can put up such 
walls along hundreds of miles of exposed sea 
coast. In the circumstance all towns and 
villages of the sea side areas should try to 
build houses on raised ground as is done by 
people in certain parts of East Bengal. Little 
hillocks are first built and the houses go up on 
those hillocks. These raised mounds s^t 
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sometinaes 20/30 feet high and stay above all 
flood level. It would seem that human 
habitations in areas bordering the sea should 
be built at least twenty feet above sea level. 
Townships can have their own break water 
walls and the houses too should be built on 
high ground. These measures should be taken 
to prevent the serious emergencies that 
cyclones and tidal waves cause every now and 
then. In the interior villages too safe zones 
should be created and comminications 
improved, so that people can be w.irned in 
time to take shelter in the safe places. 

Death of B. B. Ghosh 

Mr. Binoy Bhushan Ghosh, the former 
cliief adviser to the (lovcrnor of West Bengal 
died suddenly of a heart attack on Wednesday 
the 27ih of October 1971 at his Calcutta 
residence. He had attended a few official 
meetings that morning and had been to a 
lunch party given to the President of the 
Ford Foundation by the chief consultant of 
the Foundation. He returned home and was 
planning to go through some files of the 
Calcutta Metropoliton Development Associa¬ 
tion when at about 4 p.m. he felt unwell, llis 
family physician was called and a local practi¬ 
tioner was also summoned to give him 
immediate relief, This however failed to 
work and Mr. Ghosh expired very soon after 
attempts were made to stay the development 
of the attack. He was due to leave for London 
on the 30lh of October 1971 to attend a 
meeting of the shareholders of the Calcutta 
Elecric Supply Corporation. 

Mr. B. B. Ghosh was 67 years old at the 
time of his death. His was a life dedicated to 
work and service to his fellow humans. His 
sudden death is a great loss to the country. 
Mr. B. B. Ghosh had a prolonged official 
career during which he held many important 
positions. He began his official life in 1930 
in the Indian Audit and Accounts Service. He 


was in the Finance Department of the Central 
Government from 1939 to 1947. Thereafter 
he was Joint Secretary in the Ministry of 
Defence. He became secretary Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture in the Department of 
Food in 1956 and retired from that post in. 
1962. In the same year he was made chair¬ 
man of the Port Commissioners, Calcutta and 
he did most of the work in connection with the 
Haldia Port development scheme. He had 
also much to do with tlie Farakka and the 
second Hoogly Bridge projects. He later 
became head of the West Bengal Council for 
Industrial Development. In 1970 when 
President’s rule was ordered to be imposed on 
this stale Mr. Ghosh was made adviser to the 
Governor. He was later made the Principal 
Adviser to the Governor. After retiring from 
this post Mr. Ghosh was made chairman of 
the. CMDA and he was connected with many 
industrial concerns which consulted him with 
a view to gain from his wide experience and 
general knowledge of the economics of trade 
and industry. 

Mr. B. B. Ghosh was the eldest son of thb 
late Srinalh Ghosh who was a high official 
connected with the Barisal District Board. 
Mr. B B. Ghosh was born in Barisal in 1905. 
He finished his education in Calcutta. He 
stood First Class First in the M. Sc. examina¬ 
tion from the Presidency College in 1926. He 
did w'ell in the B. C. S. examination but 
having also passed the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service examination he joined the 
Government of India’s service in 1930. He 
was much sought after for his versatile know¬ 
ledge of a wide variety of subjects, his 
unchallenged integrity and his willingness to 
be of help to all who approached him for 
advice and assistance. He [was hard working 
ia the extreme, indefatigable in his efforts to 
unfathom facts which were not easily seen or 
discovered and totally reliable when it cam« 
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to determining what was fair, true and just. 
It will be very difficult, if not impossible to 
find another man like Benoy Bhushan Ghosh. 

Hemanta Kumar Chatterjee 

The death of Ilemanta Kumar Chatterjee 
at Chaibassa at the age of 74 has removed 
from amongst us an associate wlio had been 
closely connected with our journals, The 
Prabasi, and The Modern Review, for about 
half-a-century. Ilemanta Kumar Chatterjee 
joined this pu])lishing house after he gradu¬ 
ated, as a member of the editorial stall' of the 
Bengali journal Prabasi. He soon established 
himself as a highly popular satirist. He wrote 
both prose and poetry and was remarkably 
good at composing parodies. He was also a 
publicity expert and later specialised in that 
line and was retained by several important 
concerns as their advertisement consultant. 

Hemanta Kumar Chatterjee wrote for the 
Prabasi regularly and his “Bengal and the 
Bengalis” which appeared every month in 
that journal was extremely popular. He also 
edited certain journals as a labour of love and 
contributed to several daily papers quite 
frequently. In his youth Hemanta Kumar 
Chatterjee was one of the founders of the 
well known Bengali journal “Sanibarer 
Chithi”. During the First World War he was 
a member of the Bengal Ambulance Corps 
for some time. He was fearless and adven¬ 
turous by nature and one recalls how when he 
was only twelve years old he ran away from 
Darjeeling and reached Calcutta by walking 
along the railway track and taking occasional 
free rides in railway trains. He is survived by 
bis widow and two sons. 

President of Yugoslavia Visits India 

President Tito and Madame Broz’s visit to 
India greatly pleased the Indian people. 
President Tito is much admired in this country 
as a remarkably courageous person who has 


faced the Russian giant with undaunted 
tenacity of purpose and attachment to his 
principles. Love of freedom and the right to 
choose one’s own path of progress have been 
the guiding lights of the President’s life. All 
Indians consider President Tito as a man with 
an assured place of honour in human history. 
His arrival in India at a time of national crisis 
has been of very great value to us. He has 
seen with his own eyes what Pakistan has 
made of Pakistan and his views of the disgrace* 
ful episodes will be dillicult to challenge. This 
great leader is renowned as a person who 
convinces others when he gives out his 
conclusions about any matter after proper 
examination and analysis. 

China Joins the U. N. 

The People’s Republic of China was 
recognised by the United Nations Organisa¬ 
tion on October 25, 1971 as “the only legiti¬ 
mate representative of China.” The voting 
was 76 for and 35 against this decision with 
17 abstentions. It was also decided that 
Taiwan hid no locus standi and should not 
tliereforc remain a member state of the U. N. 
Thus ended the long battle to uphold a 
fantastic untruth namely that the handful of 
Chinese in Formosa were the true representa¬ 
tives of the Chinese people and that the near 
700 million Chinese of mainland China were 
not representative in character of the Chinese 
nation. The United States of America had 
been backing this preposterous master piece of 
unreason for many years and their defeat 
in the General Assembly was hailed by all 
sensible people as the renaissance of logic and 
truth in the United Nations Organbatioti, 

For 20 years attempts had been steadily 
made to rehabilitate truth in the U, N. but 
without success. The following figures show 
how the voting went year after year from 
1951 to 1971. 

( Continued on page 3$7 } 



RATE OF POPULATION GROWTH IN SUMER 
IN THE THIRD MILLENIUM B.C. 

JATINDRA MOHAN DATT 


1. All archaeologists are agreed that the 
population growth in Sumer in the Third 
Millenium B. G. was very rapid. How rapid 
or how fast is the question. Ancient popula¬ 
tions increased very slowly. Dunbar gives the 
world population in 8000 B, C. and 1. A. 1). 
as : - 

8000 B. C. 1 A. D. 

“Medium” estimates 5 .100 

(millions) 

Range of “low” and 2-10 200-400 

“high” variants (millions) 

The “medium” figures give us the rate of 
growth to be 5. 1 per cent per century ; 
(Combining the “low” for 8000 B. (L with 
“high” for 1 A. D. we get the rate to be 6. 2 
percent per-century (Dunbar—Modern Explo¬ 
sion of World Population, Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society Vol. IIIP 
133—1967). 

2. The floor of the granary at Mohenjo-daro 
(the Indus Valley civilisation—3000 B. G.— 
1500 B. G.) was increased by 37 percent, 
presumably to provide food for the increased 
population. Archaeologists tell us that the 
additions were made at least 500 years after 
the granary was built, population increased by 
37 percent in 5 centuries. The rate of growth 
works out to 6. 5 percent per century. 

3. But even in ancient times some populations 
increased at a faster rate. The Israelites at the 
time of the Exodus from Egypt were 
numbered. The number of male adults above 
20 able to bear sword was 601. 730 (The 
Numbers 26, 51). 

When David numbered the people in 
Judah and Israel (1 chron. 21.5) the numbers 


were 800.000 men in Israel that draw the 
sword, and SOO.OCO. men in Judah. 

The Exodus took place in 1320 B. G. and 
David reigned till 978 B. G. The interval is 
340 years ; the rate of growth works out to 
24,9 per cent per century—nearly five times 
greater than the world rate of Dunbar, 

4. The Sumerians were immigrants into 
Mesopotamia. Gordon Childc writes ‘‘Sumer 
cannot have been the scene of “Neolithic 
Revolulion ; links wdth the old stone age 
cannot be expected in this new land. Its first 
inhabitants must have come from elsewhere, 
from older land, perhaps the steppe zone to 
the north-west or the mountains to the east, 
where urial, moufloun and goat roam wild and 
where cereals reputedly grenv spontaneously”, 
(New Light on the Most Ancient East P 104). 

5. “Sumer was new land only recently raised 
above the waters of the Persian Gulf by the 
silt carried down by the two rivers (the 
Enphrates and the Tigris). It was still covered 
with waste swamps, full of towering reeds, 
interrupted hy arid banks of mud and sand, 
atid periodically inundated by floods. Through 
tortuous channels among tlic reeds the muddy 
waters flowed sluggishly to the sea. But the 
waters teemed with fish, the reed brakes were 
alive with wild fowl, wild pig, and other game, 
and on every emergent patch of soil grow date 
palms offering every year a reliable crop of 
nutritive fruit. 

By contrast to the arid desert, the jungle 
must have seemed a paradise. If once the 
flood waters could be controlled and canalised, 
the swamps drained and the arid banks 
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watered, it could be made a Garden of Eden. 
The soil was so fertile that a hundied fold 
return was not impossible Actually, documents 
dating from 2500 B. C. indicate the average 
yield on a field of barley was eighty-six times 
the sowing. Ileie, there, fanners could easily 
produce a surplus above the domestic need”. 
^Gordon Childc in Wliat Happened in History 
pp 89-90). 

6. “The land, in any case, has changed 
considerably even in historical times. The 
deposit from the two rivers i.-. still silting up 
the head of the Persian Gulf so rapidly that 
on one estimate the coast line advances 1^ 
mile.s a century. In the seventh century B. (J, 
the Kcrkha, which now loses itself in the sands 
and marshes above Basra, debouched directly 
into the Persian Gulf; Sennacherib had to rail 
160 K. M. from the mouth of the Euphrates 
to reach its estuary. At the beginning of 
historical limes a series of tidal lagoons 
extended inland almost to the foot of the 
limestone ridge on which stand the ruins of 
Eridu, the first royal city of Sumerian tradi¬ 
tion. The land as subsists to-day round Basra, 
where date palms innendation has been 
steadily raising the level of the land till today, 
even at Kish, the surface of the plain lies 25 
feet above “virgin soil”. (Gordon Childe— 
New Light on the Most Ancient East P 103). 

7. The land of Sumer was very fertile, much 
more fertile than it is now. Mesopotam an 
civilisation was destroyed by the Mongols 
under Hulagu in 1290 ; and the Turks have 
ruined it. Theophrastus, who succeeded 
Aristotle in the presidency of the Lyceum and 
to whom Aristolc bequeathed his library 
writes his History of Plants :—“In Babylon the 
wheat fields are regularly sown twice, and then 
fed off with beasts to keep down the luxuri¬ 
ance of the leaf, otherwise the plant docs not 

run to ear. When this is done the return in 
lands that are badly anthenated is fifty fold ; 


while in those that arc well farmed it is a 
hundred fold”. 

W. G. dc Burgh in the Legacy of the 
Ancient World vul I p 24 says “it requires an 
effort of imagination to realise that Babylonia 
was once, like Egypt, one of the chief granari¬ 
es of the world, where the crops bore fruits 
two and even throe hundred fold, tind the land 
even after the second reaping, furnished 
abundant pasture”. 

8. The condition of the land was ideal for a 
rapid increase of population, soil was virgin 
soil, very fertile, well watered by both the 
inundation of the rivers and seasonal and 
abundant rainfall twice during the year. The 
land was vacant free from external, enemies ; 
and climate mild. There wtis no frost as in 
upper Assyria. 

9. Such a land is capable of supporting a 
v'ery large population. The area of Sumer is 
15,000 to 16,000 sq. miles. Deducting say 10 
percent of the area for canals and irrigation 
channels, and for cities and building site.s, we 
suppose that the remaining 14,000 sq. miles 
were under cultivation. In India an acre 
produces 10^ mds. of barley ; and annual per 
head consumption is taken as 4,7 mds. An 
acres’ produce can maintain 2.18 persons. The 
possible population that can be maintained 
with a single crop is, therefore,— 14,000x 640x 

2.18.175,32,800. or 17.5 niilliDn. The 

density per sq. mile is 1395 per .sq, mile. It 
may be higher still. 

10. The average strength of a single unit 
family is 5 consisting of the husband and the 
wife and three children, half of tliem sons the 
other half daughters on an average. 

After the death of the parents agricultural 
land descends to the the sons, who cultivate it 
to the exclusion of daughters. Among the 
lEindus and even among aboriginal population 
in India daughters do not get a share. Even 
amongst the Muhammadans of the Punjab 
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daughters do not get any share in agricultural 
land according to Riwaz—i—am. or customary 
law. 

At each succession area of agricultural 
fields gets smaller, two—thirds of what the 
father cultivated. 

11. In the Punjab an adult male with steel 
shod plough and a pair of sturdy bullocks 
(zebus) can cultivate 5 acres of land. In North 
Lakhimporc district of Assam a cultivator with 
Ijamboo plough can hardly cultivate more than 
3 acres of land, often less. 

In the third millenium B. C. when the use 
of iron was unknown, a Sumerian with heavy 
wooden plough consisting of a forked branch 
trimmed with stone adges or copper 
yoke is expected to cultivate less than 3 acres. 
I‘'urthcr weight for weight a horned cattle is 
less efficient than zebus. Yoking was less 
elFicicnt and primitive. For all these reasons 
we think a Sumerian could cultivate 2 to 2.5 
acres. A picture of the plough is given in 
Gordon Childes New Light on the Most 
Ancient East P 128. 

12. Gordon Ghilde in What Happened in History 
speaking of Lagash, one of the smaller Sume¬ 
rian cities and its deities says (p 90) : — 

‘‘The divine estates, plots on which were 
allotted—perhaps periodically—to the deities’ 
people, may well be derived from the 
communally owned clan lands distributed 
annually for cultivation _^by the clansmen in 
many barbarian societies. But any approxima¬ 
tion to equality of lots in such common farm¬ 
land has diappeared by the time of the earliest 
Lagash accounts. While many of Bans’ people 
seem to have held only 0.8 to 2.5 acres a high 
temple official held 35.5 acres.” 

“Indeed, before 2500 B. C. the divine 
households have ceased to be anything like 
happy families”, 

13. We need not postulate annual distribu¬ 
tion of lands. 0.8 acres is equivalent to 1.6 


acres as the land was cropped twice. An acre 
produces in India 10^ maunds of barley : and 
annual consumption is 4.7 maunds. 1.6 acres 
produces 17.4 mds. food sufficient for 3.7 
persons, while the average family strength is 
about 5. And it leaves nothing to the 
cultivator for his other necessaries of life such 
as clothing. We think the initial equal 
distribution has been altered by sub-division 
on succc-ssion ; and the sons of poorer families 
had to work as share croppers in bigger fields 
or to take to some other occupations. Any area 
less than 0.8 acre cannot support a family—it 
is the limit of subsistence. 

14, Agriculture was neither the sole or main 
occupation of the Sumerians. There were 
craftsmen, smiths, potters, brewers. There 
were merchants and traders. “Imports were 
essential for life on an alluvial plain. By 300 
B. C. copper or bronze, limber for building, 
stone at least for beams and door sockets had 
become necessities to the urban population. 
For the gods, gold silver, lead» lapis-lazuli 
and other precious substances were regarded 
as Jieccssitics, too. TJicse and other materials 
were, in fact, imported, and that fairly regula¬ 
rly. Trade was indeed so extensive and so 
active that it brought from cities in the Indus 
valley manufactured articles—seals—amulets, 
beads and perhaps, even pottery bases.” 
(Gordon Childc What Happened p 96), 

15. Not only there were large cities, but the 
proportion of urban population was great. 
Ur had 24,000 souls. “'Fhe populations of 
Lagash Umma an<l Khafajah arc reliably 
estimated to have been 19,000, 16,000 and 
12,000 respectively during the Third Millenium 
(ibid p 94). It has been estsmated that 14.4 
percent of the total population of the city or 
State of Lagash were urban (sec App.A). A 
considerable portion of the townsmen in the 
several cities of Sumer must have been engaged 
in trade and commerce. The priest.s, clerks and 
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accountants and others followed non-agricultu- 
ral occupations. 

16. Paretos’ Law of Distribution of Incomes 
is applicable to all countries aiid all times. It 
has been found to be so, wherever relevant 
statistics are available. It is applicable to 
to Sumer in the Third Millenium B. (b The 
law is : — 

Y -NX’*'^ y:-thc Jiunibcr of persons 
having an income of X and above ; N and X 
are constants, which dill'er for different coun¬ 
tries and different communities. 

For ovcr-whclming agricultural communi¬ 
ties “d’’ is about 1'66 ; and for those which 
have trade and commerce it is usually about 
1*5. We think the latter figure is applicable 
to Sumer. 

It can be shown that the average of all 

X 

incomes of x and above is — , .x. Income 

X - 1 

from agricultural lands is proportional to area. 
'The average of fields above 0*8 acre is 

J 7^^"""L ^ ^ ^ acre. 

17. An agriculturist tries to get as much land 
as he could get ; »hc only limitation being his 
ability to ploughdt. For the reasons stated 
above it must be much below 3 acres ; pro¬ 
bably about 2'0 to 2*5 acres. So long as land 
was available at Sumer, with fast increasing 
population each cultivator got sufficient land 
to plough. The natural course of Sumerian 
expansion and later on of Babylonian expan¬ 
sion lay up-stream, for the Chaldean plain 
was enclosed to the south and west by the 
desert, and to the east lay the plateau of Tran. 
Already in the third millenium Sargon of 
Akkad had overun Assyria and Mesopotamia 
penetrated round the north of the desert as 
far as Syria and Palestine. The date of 
Sargon has been given by Sir Leonard Wollcy 
as 2360 to 2305 B. C. 

By this time all land was fully cultivated. 


Wolley in Ur of the Chaldaes p 83 says ;— “of 
all the rulen who made themselves masters of 
Lower Mesopotamia in these troubled times of 
warring city states the most famous was 
Sargon”, who formed a new city of Agade or 
Akkad. 

The wars were cither for hegemony over 
other city—states or for land. It may be 
inferred that pressure of population was 
great. 

By the time of the temple records of 
Lagash from which Gordan Ghildc extracts 
the acres of fields, agricultural land was not 
easily available for fast increasing population. 
He writes :—“Almost the oldest legible docu¬ 
ments, other than acxount tablets, describe 
wars between the adjacent cities of Lagash 
and Umma for the possession of a strip of 
frontier territory”. 

If no further land is available, fields arc on 
the demise of their owners sub-divided 
amongst their sons ; and the area becomes 
smaller and smaller. 

18. For the reasons slated above ( in paras 11 
& 17 ) the normal average area of an agricul¬ 
tural field is about two a half acres. If we 
suppose the area to have decreased from 2.5 
to 0.8 acre i.e. by 3,125 times on account of 
succession, the population must have increased 
by 3.125 times. 

The question is in how many generations 
the population has so increased. The answer 
to which we have arrived is three generations. 
Reasons are given below. 

19. By applying Pareto’s Law, and taking 
d... 1.5 we find that the average area of a field 
is 2.4 acres. For every 100 persons with an 
area of 0.8 acres and above the number of 
of persons having fields of area 2.5 acres and 
above is 19.2. The total land available is 240 
or 250 acres. And the average area of fields 
greater than 2.4 or 2.5 acres is 7.2 or 7.5 acres. 
The area of land possessed by the bigger 
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dwners is 19x7.2 or 19x7.5 acres^ 136.8 or 
142.5 acres. Deducting this area from the 
total 240- 136.8 - 103.2 or 250- 142.5=-107.5 
acres is possessed by 81 poorer persons. 

The area now possessed by these 81 
persons was originally possessed by lOS.2/2.4... 
43 or 107.5/2.5-.-43 persons. 

Some land has 1 succession, some 2 and 
some 3 ; and the average is 2 successions. 
This is very close to '^i/^ ,,..1.9. So to each 
0.8 acres from 2.5 acres there must have been 
3 successions. 

20. The number of persons in a single 
unit family is round about 5 ; it may be 4.8, 
4.9, 5.0, 5,1, and 5.2. In the Punjab and the 
L. P. ( India ) it is 4,8 or 4.9. In a family of 
5, besides the father and the mother, there are 
3 children, roughly half of them sons, the 
other half daughters, d’he land inherited by 
sons alone—this we have supposed from the 
example of the Tribal peoples, Adivasis and 
of Hindus in India. So 1.5 .sons gel the land ; 
and their number in the second succession is 
2.25 and in the third 3.39. But as the ratio 
is 3.125 there must have been more than 2 
successions. 

If we think the average to have been 4.9 
persons per family, the number of sons is 1.45, 
which in 3 successions become 3,049 very 
close to 3.125. 

As there is some masculinity at birth, the 
approach would be closer still. 

So we think there had been 3 successions. 

21. 'Phe population increased 3.125 times in 
3 generations, Taking a generation to be 
30 years ( see Appendix B ), it increased 3.125 
times in 90 years. The rate of increase per 
decade is 13.75 percent. 

Without spearing to be dogmatic it can 
safely be said that the rate of growth of 
pupulation in Sumer in. the Third Millenium 
B. G. was more than 1 2 percent per decade. 
If an opinion is to be hazarded we think it 


was 15 percent per decade. It means that 
population doubles itself in fifty years. 

This compared with the overall world rate 
as estimated by Dunbar is some 25 to 30 times 
the world rate. 

This is population explosion in ancient 
times. 

22. There have been very rapid growth of 
population in certain areas in the ancient 
world, for example, “countries in the 
barbarian fringe illustrates like growth. In 
Sicily by the fifteenth century the Bronze Age 
cemeterie.s consisted of from 1000 to 3000 
family vaults as against 10 to 30 in the Copper 
Age, through the Bronze Age cemeteries arc 
less crowded with skeletons”. (Gordon 
Childc in What Happened in History p 173). 

If the difference in time between the two 
periods is 1000 years as is likely, the rate of 
growth is 4. 8 percent per decade. 

23. Sir Mortimer Wheller in Archeology 
from the Earth pp 39-40 hints at the explo¬ 
sive popidation increase in the Indus Valley 
civilisation. His opinion is tentative. The 
indications are that it llowcred with an almost 
dramatic celerity, the sudden offsprirjg of 
opportunity and genius. ,,A pace of increase, 
amounting even to “explosive evolution, may 
be assumed”. 

The village or town sites measured 1V» 
acre to 15J acres ; the area of Harappa is 480 
acres and that of Mahenjodaro is fully 1 sq. 
mile. If the size of sites is an an index of 
increase it is explosive increase. 

24. There must have been some checks on 
such a rapid increase' in Sumer, During a 
thousand year, 1000 people would increase 
to II, 750, 000. And this for an area of the 
size of Denmark, i. e. 15 to 16,C00sq. miles, 
The density per sq. mile works and to some 
800. With a larger initial population, the 
increase would be proportionately larger. 
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Wc do not know, what the initial popula¬ 
tion was. But wc need not be surprised at 
such density. The area of an average field 
is 2, 5 acres ; it supports 5 persons. The 
density per acre is 2, For a square mile of 
•40 acres it may be as high as 1280, Some 
deductions have to be made for dwelling 
houses and irrigalional channels and boundrry 
plh. The density per acre is about 1, 8, 
In Palestine a thousand and five hundred 
years later it was 0,6 (see Appendix C), 

In 1931 in the Bengal district of Dacci, 
wc find in two sub-divisions : - 

•Subdivision ,'\rea Dctisity per 

sq. mile, 

Munshiganj 294 sq, mile 2,413, 

Manikganj 503 ,, 1,048. 

In some exclusively agricultural thanas or 
police stations the density exceeds .3000 per 
sq. mile. In one Thana it is as high as 3228. 

25. The pressure of populatio.n of Sumer 
about 2000 B. C. perhaps compelled Abraham 
to migrate from Ur. The date of his migration 
is given as 2200 B. C.—2000 B. C. in the Bible 
Cyclopaedia. It was not an individual 
emigration, but part of the Ferachid move¬ 
ment from Ur to Uarran and westwards 
(see Albright -Archaeology of Palestine p83). 

26. The rate found above is true for 2500 
B. C- It may have been greater or less 
earlier than 2500 B. C. and after 2500 B, C. 
All that we can say that it was comparatively 
large. Most populations follow a “logistic” 
pattern of growth ; the growth at then 
became slow and steady at the end. Possibly 
about 2500/- B.C. they were increasing rapidly 
and wc have got an idea of it. 

APPENDIX—A . 

Urbanisation in Sumer c. 2500 B. C. 

1. There were many cities in Sumer ; and 
some [of them had suburbs. Ur had A1 
UbaUl, four miles distant from the centre of 


the city. Trade and Commerce was brisk and 
it is to be expected that there w’as a large 
urban population. 

2. Instead of speculating as to what propor¬ 
tion of the total population lived in cities, we 
deal with Lagash one of the cities about which 
wc have ample information as a sample of the 
whole, liagash was neither the most important 
city, nor an insignificant one. 

3. Gordon Childe in What Happened In 
History p 94 states that the city of Lagash had 
a population of 19,000 ; he further says that 
“a governor of Lagash, one of the smaller 
cities of Sumer about which we happen to be 
exceptionally well informed, claims to rule 
over ten sahrs of rtien a round number literally 
Ninety-six thousHiul, and perhaps applying 
only to adult males”, 

3. He in Prehistory of European Society. 
p. 81 says :— In the Orient “each little farmer, 
herdsman, or fisherman in the alluvial river 
valleys could—barring an “act of God”— 
produce enough food to keep himself and 
his fast growing family and a little surplus 
too”. 

4. 1 his fast growing population is most likely 
to have been of Sindbargs* Progressive Type. 
The age—distribution of such a type is :— 

Age 0-15 15-50 50-ovcr 

Proportion 400 500 100 

Taking all those who arc above 15 to be 
“Advdts’’, the proportion of Adults to Minors 
is 600 ; 400 or 3 : 2 

5. For 36,000 adults we have 24,000 minors. 
The total male population is 60,000. As the 
number of males and females are likely to be 
equal, the grand total comes up to 1,20,000. 

And of them 19,000 live in the city. The 
proportion of Urban population is 15.8 per 
cent. 

6. Probably the population was larger than 
what wc have estimated above, In Herodotus 
wc read that only a male above 20 was consi- 
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dcrcd an Adult in the Persian empire of 
Darius I (c. 500 B. G.). So also at Sparta in 
Greece. 

At the time of the Biblical Exodus from 
Egypt the Israelites, while in the peninsula of 
Sinai, were numbered, only those who were 
above 20 were so numbered. The Exodus 
took place in 1320 B. C. 

In Davids’ time the Israelites were again 
numbered. Only those who were above 20 
and able to bear sword were so numbered. 
David died in 978 B. C. 

7. Very likely the adults of L?igash were 
above 20. The proportion of (hose who are 
between 15 and 20 is generally about 8 or 9 
per cent, especially in a population of progre¬ 
ssive type. So the proportion of those wlu. 
are between 0- 20 is 400+80 or 90 ; and those 
above 20 is 500 i 100 i 80 or 90. As a matter 
of caution we take 80 instead of 90. .So the 
proportion of Adults ; Minors.520 ; 480. 

The total population of Lagash is then 
estimated to have been 2x (36,000 ■ 36,000 
X 12) or 1,32,800. In round numbers 1,33,000. 

13 

The proportion of urban population is 14.4 
percent. 

8. Whether the proportion be 15.8 or 14.4 
percent it was large. In Great Britain the 
urban population is eighty percent ; and the 
proportion of thi)se who live in greater 
London is 16 percent. 

APPENDIX—B 

Length of a Generation : 

The length of a generation is generally 
taken to be 25 for eastern countries and 30 for 
western countries. But such asseniptions are 
not quite justified. 

In the Bible (St. Mathew Ch. I v 17) we 
read “from David until the carrying away into 
Babylon are fourteen generations ; and from 
the carrying away into Babylon upto Christ 
arc fourteen generation.” 


The death of David took place in 978 B. C. 
and that of Christ in 30 A. D. The average 
length of generation is 36.0 years. 

From the death of Babur, the founder of 
the Moghul Empire in India, in 1530 to the 
death of Bahadursah II in 1862, eleven 
generations inlert^ened. The average for a 
generations works out to 33.2 years. 

Tlie sage Vyas, a contemporary of the 
Great W^ar of the Mahabharata (c. 1450 B. C.) 
lived in later life at Benares and composed 
X'yas Samhita, a law book. In it he lays 
down that if land is possessed for three 
generations or for sixty years, the title is per¬ 
fected. The length of a generation is 20 
years. 

No generalisation can be drawn from 
these examples. What was the length of a 
generation in Sumer about 2500 B. C. 

Sir Leonard Walley thinks the Mes-ani- 
padda and A-ani-padda of (he First Dynasty of 
Ur ruled for 80 years (P 74 of the Ur of the 
Chaldees). 

From 2079 B. G. to 1960 B. C. Ur became 
the capital of the Sumerian empire. The 
founder of the Third Dynasty and of the 
Empire of Ur. was Ur—-Naminu and “he 
founded a royal house of which four genera¬ 
tions were to sit upon the throne (Ibid P 87). 
The splendour of the third Dynasty of Ur went 
out in shame and disaster.” The last king was 
carried away a captive by the Elamities (ibid 
pll4). 

Taking the First king and the last king as 1, 
we have 4 kings for 119 years. A generation 

.29. 75 year A generation of the First 

Dynasty...40 years. Combining the two sets 
wc get 33 years for a generation. 

For the commonality, the peasants and 
cultivators who led a hard life, it may not be 
as high as that of the kings, Wc take it to be 
30 years. 
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APPENDIX—C 

D«nitty of population in Palestine in 10th 
Century B. C. 

The area of Palestine i. c. of Israel and 
Judah is some 180 miles by 85 miles or 
15,300 sq. miles. The Cambridge Companion 
to the Bible says :—“Palestine or the Holy 
Land measures nearly 180 miles from north to 
south, and about 85 miles in average breadth. 

In the time of David (1018 B. C. to 978 
B. G.) the men able to bear arms were 
censused. 

According to II Sammel cli. 24, V'erse 9 

“There was in Israel 8,00,000 valiant men 
that draw the sword ; and the man of Judah 
were 5,00,000.*’ 

In I. Chronicles chapter 21, v 5. 

“All they of Israel were a thousand and 
one hundred thousand men that draw sword ; 
Judah was four hundred and three score and 
ten thousand men that draw sword.” 

'f’hc total in one case is 13,000,000 and in 
the othercasc 15,70,000. We prefer to accept 
the larger figure as more correct. 

15,70,000 males above 20 in a population 


of progressive type means a total male popula* 
tion of 30,19,000. Or a total population of 
60,38,000. 

The density per sq. mile is 395, or 0.61 per 
acre. 

The comparatively low density in Palestine 
fifteen hundred years later than that in 
Central Mesopotamia can be explained. 

Lagash is in the alluvial plain between the 
two perennial rivers, the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. Physically Palestine is a country of 
many contrasts, of gardens, orchards and 
orange groves, vine yards, and of salt deserts 
and stone wilderness, of dreary fastnesses 
where the smaller carnivora, wolves and 
hyenas still have their dens, although lions 
have became extinct. 

Further the city states of Mesopotamia were 
at comparative peace with each other during 
the most of the third millenium B. C. while 
Palestine being a bridge between continents, 
there have always been invasions, wars, march 
of imperial armies through it and consequent 
destruction of life and property ; and taking 
away of prisoners of war. 



The right to freedom of religion 

IN THE INDIAN CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY ~ 

A Probe Into the Intentions of the Makers of the Constitutiori 

BRUNDABAN PATEL 
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To many people India is, and also will 
remain, llie veritable home of religions. And 
to (Iramb India was nf)thing less than the 
central sl)rine of religion on earth or religion 
itself.' It was religion again which at least 
for half a centuiy bedevilled India’s national 
struggle for independence and undermined her 
political and social solidarity. In the circum¬ 
stances, it was but natural to expect the 
C’-onstituent Assembly of India to have to 
grapple wiih^thc is.suc of freedom of religion 
while enacting a democratic constitution. In 
fact it had been quite evident by the time 
the Assembly met that some kind of constitu¬ 
tional guarantees would have to be written 
into the constitution to protect freedom of 
conscience and the free professit>n and practice 
of religion as, in the metaphy.sical order, it 
was the primary sphere of individual liberty. 
Without .such guarantees it alsi> seemed 
impossible to stem the tide of communal and 
religionistic politics or to underwrite the 
efficacy and stability of the political system. 

The ‘Objectives Resolution’ that was 
adopted on January 22, 1947 by the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly embodied the pledge of the 
Assembly to guarantee, among other rights, 
the rights of freedom of thought, expression, 
belief, faith and worship, subject to law and 
public morality. And only two days after, 
the Assembly elected an Advisory Committee 
for reporting on minorities and fundamental 
rights.2 The Advisory Committee in its turn 
constituted on February 27, 1947, five sub¬ 
committee two of which were to deal with 
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fundamental rights and minority rights. The 
members of the .Sub-committees were appoin¬ 
ted by the leadership of the Congress Party in 
cotisultation with the leaders of the minority 
groups so as to give representation to all 
interests and segments of the population.-' 

The S\ab-Committec on Fundamental 
Rights met on February 27, 1947. The 
draft proposals on Fundamental Rights before 
the Sub-Clommiltec were those prepared by 
the Constitutional Adviser, Sir B, N. Rau,* 
Prolessor K. T. Shall, .Shri K. M. Munshi, 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Sardar Harnam Singh, 
and the Ciongress R.xpeits’ Committee.' 
Besides, there were other miscellaneous notes 
and ineniuranda on various aspects of rights. 
Most ol these lists of draft proposals wete 
lengthy and detailed and were either some¬ 
times .annotated or accompanied l»y explana¬ 
tory memoranda. .At this first meeting, the 
Suh-Committee elected Aoharya J, B. Kripalani 
as its Chairman .ind after some preliminary 
discu.ssions settled the general procedure and 
order of business. The next meeting of the 
Suh-Committee was fixed for March 24 mainly 
with a view to allowing time and opportunity 
to the members to formulate their proposal 
and study those proposals already submitted 
by others. When the Sub-Commsttec met 
on March 24, 1947 it decided to take up 
Shri K. M. Munshi’s draft proposals and 

examine them in conjunction with other 
drafts. “ 

The guarantees of the right to freedom of 
religion were contained in the notes and 
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proposals of Professor K. T. Shah," and the 
draft proposals and articles of Shri K. M. 
Munshi,** Sardar Harnam Singh'* and 
Dr. B. R. Anibedkar. Professor Shah’s 
draft sought to provide, to every person 
living in the Union of India, the right to 
freedom of conscience, which included freedom 
of belief, worship, or profession of any religion, 
faith or doctrine, as well as tlie negation of 
any such belief, subject, of course, to public 
order, morality and laws ensuring the main¬ 
tenance of public peace, lran(|uilli(y, and good 
relations amongst the various sects and 
communities in the country. It further sought 
to secularise the State completely by prohibi¬ 
ting the State from having a State religion, 
thus ensuring the State’s absolute neutrality 
in matters of religious belief, worship, or 
observance. Shri K. M. Munshi’s and 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar’s drafts, on tlie other 
hand, limited the guarantees of the right 
of freedom of religion to citizens only and 
sought to restrict the rights to make them 
compatible with public order, morality and 
health. Sardar Harnam Singh’s draft was 
vague in this regard and only toed the lines 
of Sapru Conciliation Committee Report 
prepared on behalf of the ‘All-Parties’ 
Conference’ (1944-45). 

The Fundamental Rights Sub-Commitce 
took up the discussion of the rights relating 
to freedom of religion on March 26, 1947, 
and adopted the draft article VI (1) prepared 
by Shri Munshi with the significant modifica¬ 
tions that instead of being confined to citizens, 
the right was extended to all persons as had 
been envisaged in Professor Shah’s draft. 
However, the right to freedom of religion was 
not to include economic, financial or political 
activities associated with religious worihip. 
Therefore, Shri Munshi’s draft article as 
modified and adopted, read as follows: 

‘All persons are equally entitled to freedom 


of conscience and the right freely to 
practise religion in a manner compatible 
with public order, morality or health. The 
right to profess and practise religion shall 
not include economic, financial or political 
activities associated with religious worship.’ 
This formulation of the right to freedom of 
religion did not find favour with all. 
Rajkumari Amril Kaur was of the view that 
the phraseology of the article was so broad in 
its connotation that it would invalidate legisla¬ 
tion against anti-social customs having the 
sanction of religion she wanted her view to be 
recorded on the desfcctive drafting of the 
article.^^ The sub-committee also, at the 
instance of Sardar Harnam Singh, agreed to 
recognize ‘tlie right to wear and carry Kirpans, 
as a part of the practice of Sikh religion.It 
was therefore decided to provide in the Sub- 
clause of Article VI, an explanation to this 
effect. It was further decided that it would 
be provided in the clause dealing with the 
right to assemble peaceably and without arms 
so that this does not prohibit the Sikhs from 
wearing and carrying Kirpans. 

The Sub-Committee also adopted a clause 
from Shri Munshi’s draft’ * that no one would 
be compelled to pay taxes the proceeds of 
which were to be appropriated for religious 
purposes. The clause, iherfore, after adoption 
read as follows : 

‘No person may be compelled to pay taxes 
the proceeds of which are specifically 

appropriated in payment of religious 
requirements.’ 

The freedom to manage religious affairs^ 
including property, and the concomitant right 
to construct places of worship also engaged the 
attention of the Sub-committee which con¬ 
sidered the drafts submited by Sir B. N. Rau 
and Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar. The draft 
clauses accepted were analogous to drafts 
submitted by Sir B. N. Rau.'* The Sub- 
Committee also dealt with the question of 
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freedom of attendance at instruction in schools 
and agreed to accept the draft of Sir B. N. 
Rau.*^ The Sub-committee had also to 
grapple with the issue of secularising the slate 
and it agreed to incorporate a clause prohibit¬ 
ing the state from recognizing any religion as 
the State religion. '• Professor Shah recorded 
his opinion for further expanding the clause so 
as to make the state a solely secular organisa¬ 
tion.The Sub-committee did not include a 
clause, however, providing the right to preach 
and propagate religion though Sardar Ilarnam 
Singh’s and Dr. B. R. Ambedkar’s drafts 
contained such rights. On the other hand, 
the .Sub-Committee further sought to qualify 
‘the right to profess and practise religion’ by 
laying down that it .should be compatible 
‘with the other rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution*besides public order, morality 
or health. The rccommendatios of the 
Sub-Committee were incorporated in clauses 

16, 17, 18 19, 20, 21, 22, and of its draft report 
of April 3, 1947; 

16- All persons arc equally entitled to 
freedom of conscience and the right freely 
to profess and practise religion subject 
to public order, morality or health and to 
the other provisions of this chapter. 
Explanation I. The wearing and carrying of 
Kirpans shall be deemed to be included in 
the practice of the Sikh religion. 
Explanation II.—The right to profess and 
practise religion shall not include any 
economic, financial, political or other 
secular activities that may be associated 
with religious worship. 

Explanation III.—No person shall refuse 
the perfomance of civil obligation or 

duties on the ground that his religion so 
requires. 

17, Exery religious denomination shall 
have the right to manage its own affairs 
in matters of religion and to own, acquire 
and administer property, movable and 


immovable and to establish and maintain 
institutions for religious and charitable 
purposes consistently with the provisions of 
this chapter, 

The right to build places of worship in any 
place shall not be denied except for 
reasonable cause. 

18. No person may be compelled to pay 
taxes the proceeds of which are specifically 
appropriated for religious purposes. 

19. The State shall not recognize any 
religion as the State religion. 

20. No person attending any school 
maintained or receiving aid out of public 
funds shall be compelled to take part in 
the religious instruction that may be given 
in the school. 

21. The property of any religious body 
shall not Vje diverted, save for necessary 
works of public utility and on payment of 
compensation. 

22. No person under the age of 18 shall 
be converted to any religion other than 
the one in which he was born or be 
initiated into any religious order involving 
a loss of civil status. 

23. Conversion from one religion to 
another brought about by coercion or 
undue influence shall not be recognised by 
law and the exercise of such coercion or 
undue influence shall be an oft'ence.*'^ 

II 

Some of the members of the Fundamental 
Rights Sub-committee expressed in their notes 
and comments misgivings about the implica¬ 
tions of several clauses, particularly clause 16. 
Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar, in his letter 
to Sir B, N. Rau of April 4 1947,-' said that In 
view of the wide import that might he given 
to word ‘religion’ and ‘practice of religion*, 
clause 16 might result in invalidating all 
existing social reform legislation and the 
legislation relating to rights of Ipropcrty as 
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apprehended by Rajkumari Arnrit Kaur and 
Mrs. Hansa Mclna, Besides, the clause might 
prohibit any social reform legislation for the 
future. Such an apprehension did not seem 
ill-founded as it was evidenced from the judge¬ 
ment of Chief Justice Latham in Adelaide 
Company of Jehovah's Witnesses V. Common¬ 
wealth wherein, after a full dis(us<lon of 
section 116 of the Australian Constitution 
relating to freedom in matters of religious 
belief and exercise of religion, it was opined 
that the section 116 ‘protects also acts done in 
pursuance ttf religious belief as part of 
religion’. As this judgement went far beyond 
protecting liberty of opinion, the exercise or 
practice of religion might result in the dis¬ 
appearance of organized civil society. 
Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar therefore 
urged for providing a stiitable rider or expla¬ 
nation in the clause explicitly protecting 
measures of social reform. 

Such apprehensions were expressed in a 
letter whldi Rajkumari Arnrit Kaur sent to 
Sir B. N. Ran on March 31, 1947, on behalf 
of Mrs. Ifansa Mehta and herself. According 
to them, the net effect of clause 16 would be 
not only to render impossible the enactment 
of future reform legislation for eradicating 
several customs practised under the cover of 
religion, c.g., child-marriage, polygamy and 
unequal laws of inheritance, but it might also 
conflict with the provision relating to the 
abolition of untouchability. They therefore 
suggested that the freedom envisaged in the 
clause should be restricted to “religious 
worship” only in place of much wider concept 
of "practice of religion”.*^ Sir B. N. Rau in 
his notes, dated April 8, 1947 endorsed 
Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar’s comments on 
clause 16,2 ' Sir Alladi also in his comments 
on the draft report, dated April 14, 1947 
.reit«rated his views on clause 16 agreeing with 
the lady members of the Svb-Committec and 


suggested that, to meet the point, an explana¬ 
tion or proviso to the following effect might 
be added : "The right to profess and practise 
religion shall not preclude the legislature from 
enacting laws for the social betterment of the 
people.”-^ He further suggested the clause 21 
to be redrafted to include the words "or taken 
by the States’’ after the word "diverted” so as 
ntU to rule out the cy pres application of the 
funds of religious bodies or institutions.’ 

In their minutes of dissent to the draft 
report, dated April 14, 1947, Mrs, Hansa 
Mehta, Shri M. R. Masani and Rajkumari 
Arnrit Kaur expressed their opinion "against 
the inclusion amongst fundamental rights of 
those embodied in clause 17 and 21.”2'’’ 
According to them, there was no "nccesfity 
to sanctify the property rights of religious 
denominations any further” as they were 
amply safeguarded under clause 16 and clauses 
11 and 27 guaranteeting rights of property as 
such. In a separate note of dissent’' they also 
pleaded for according constitutional recogni¬ 
tion to inter-religious marriage and suggested 
inrorpoiation of a clause based on v\rticle 
54 of the Swis.s Constitution on the following 
lines : 

'No impetliments to marriage between 
citizens shall be based merely upon 
difference of religion.’ 

When the Sub-Committee met on April 14, 
1947, it accepted the clauses 17 and 18. It 
also agreed not to change Explanation 3 to 
clause 16 and redrafted the rest of the clause 
as follows : 

All persons are equally entitled to free¬ 
dom of conscience, to freedom of religious 
worship and freedom to profess religion 
subject to public order, morality or health 
and to the other provisions of this chapter. 
Explanation 1. The wearing and carrying 
of kirpans shall be deemed to be included 
in the profession of the Sikh religion. 
Explanation 2. The above rights shall not 
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include any economic, financial, political 
or other secular activities associated with 
religious worship. 

Shri K. M, Munshi and Sardar K. M. 
Pannikar promised to submit a redraft for 
clasue 19 so as to provide for those cases where 
religion had already been accepted as a State 
religion.-'' In its meeting on April 15,1947, 
the Sub-Committee reached decisions to add 
the words "or to attend religious worship” to 
clause 20 and to substitute the words "made 
to join or profess” in place of the words 
"converted to” in danse 22.However, the 
clause 21 was redrafted as follows : 

Any property used for or in connection 
with religions worship shall not be taken 
or acquired by the Slate save for necessary 
works of public utility and on payment of 
just compensation. ''" 

The Sub-Committee also decided to omit 
the words ‘or undue inlluence’ in the third line 
of clause 23 and turned down the proposal by 
Dr. Ambcdkar that the clause should end with 
the words "recognised by law”. " The Sub- 
C’ommittec also turned down the proposal of 
Mrs. Hansa Mehta to insert a clause protect¬ 
ing inter-religious marriage and on reconsi¬ 
deration decided to omit clause 19.'- With 
these changes, the clauses relating to freedom 
of religion in the draft report were reproduced 
as clauses 16 to 22 in the final report of the 
Sub-Goinmittte which was submitted to the 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee on 
April 16, 1947.‘'' 

In their minutes of dissent to the final 
report, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Mrs. Hansa 
Mehta, and Shri M. R. Masani regretted that 
the Sub-Committee did not include a clause 
guaranteeing inter-religious marriage as 
suggested by them.'>^ Shri K. M. Pannikar 
also in Lis minutes of dissent disfavoured the 
method of using religious property being put 
down as a fundamental right'*'^’ and felt that it 


only amounted to straining the meaning of 
the words ‘fundamental rights’ by providing 
in Article 16, Explanation III that "No person 
shall refuse the performance of civil obliga¬ 
tions or duties on the ground that his religion 
so requires”.Profe.ssor K. T. Shah also in 
his minutc.s of dissent to the final draft report 
recorded his differences of opinion with his 
colleagues so far as the right to freedom of 
religion was concerned, in two respects : 
(I) right of conscientious objection to retain 
civil obligation as set out in Explanation III 
of Artic le 16, anfl (2) the property of rtdigious 
bodies as set out in Article 17 and 21.’'' 

Ill 

Minorities Sub-Committee 

The Minoiilies Snb-Gommittec which met 
from April 17 to 19 examined the draft 
clauses recommended by the V'undamental 
Rights Sub-Committee in its final 
report of April 16 in order to see whether 
any of the clauses needed further 
amplification or amendment for the specific 
purpcjsc of guaranteeing minority rights.’’® 
While examining the clauses relating to the 
freedom of religion on April 17, Shri M. 
Ruthnaswamy pointed out that the clause 16 
was unsatisfactcjiy itjasmuch as it did not 
provide for the right to propagate religioJis in 
accordance with their tenets even though 
certain religions, such as Christianity and 
Islam, were essentially proselytizing religions. "' 
Shri P. R. Thakur also opined that religions 
should have freedom to observe their practices 
in places and non-rnuslims should be allowed 
to play music before the mosques.'*" Dr. Syama 
Prasad Mookherjee, however, analysing the 
clause 17, pointed out the necessity of regula¬ 
ting the right of building places of worship in 
public places only on condition that the public 
rights of members of other communities were 
not infringed, such as the use of a public 
highway for processions after a new place of 
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worship had been built on it. He further 
pointed out that the right to repair places of 
worship should also be guaranteed.*' Shri K. 
M. Munshi also desired, in a letter that he 
circulated, tkat the rights of minorities to form 
and manage charitable, religious and social 
institutions at their own expense should be 
equally guaranteed.-*2 After examining clause 
18 Sardar Ujjal Singh expressed the view that 
the right of every religious community to tax 
itself by legislation, if necessary, for religious 
and other purposes should be guaranteed. 
The clause 20 was examined on April 17 and 
also April 18. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant 
opined that the clause should make it clear 
that it excluded all property except that which 
was actually used for purposes of worship. 
However, Sardar Ujjal Singh opposed the 
inclusion of the clause and suggested that it 
should be omitted, as it would only provide a 
loophole to the State to acquire places of 
worship, making a complete departure from 
the past practice. But, Sardar Ujjal Singh 
himself proposed the clause to be redrafted to 
read, “ The State shall not acquire any place 
of public worship. It may, however, acquire 
properties endowed or attached to a place of 
worship if the same is needed for essential 
public utility works on payment of just 
compensation.” *■' Shri M. Ruthnaswamy 
opined in connection with clause 21 that a 
minor should be allowed to follow his parents 
in any change of religion or nationality which 
they may adopt as without this it will lead to 
break up of family life.Shri C.Rajagapalchari 
questioned the necessity of providing the 
clause 22 about non-recognition of conversion 
from one religion to another brought about 
by coercion or undue influence ai it was 
already covered by the Indian Penal Code.*^’ 

The Sub-Committee decided on April 18 
to recommend the redraft of the clause 16 by 
a majority decision of 10 to 5 ; the dissentients 


being Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Shri Jagajivan 
Ram, Pandit Govind Balliibh Pant, Shri P. K. 
Salve and Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. The redrafted 
clause read as follows : 

All persons are equally entitled to freedom 
of conscience and the right freely to profess 
practise and propagate religion subject to 
public order, morality or health and to the 
other provisions of this chapter. 

And that in Explanation 2, for the words 
“religious worship” “religious practice” 
should be substituted.^" 

The Sub-Committee also decided to 
recommend the redraft t)f the second para of 
the clause 17 and accepted in principle that 
the location of places of worship should not 
interfere with the freedom of any person to 
use a public road without let or hindrance. 
The redraft of the second para of clause 17 
read as follows ; 

The right to build and ntaintain places of 
worship shall not be denied except for 
reasonable cause.'"' 

7’he Sub-Committee in its meeting on 
April 19, 1947 decided to recommend the 

redrafts of the clauses 20 and 21 as .ollows 
Clause 20 : 

Any property continuously used for 
public religious worship shall not 
be taken or acquired by the State, 
save for necessary works of public 
utility on payment of just compen¬ 
sation and with the consent of the 
parties concerned which shall not 
be unreasonably withheld. 

Clause 21 . 

(a) No person under the age of 
18 shall be made to join or profess 
any religion other than the one in 
which he was born, except when 
his parents themselves havo been 
converted and the child does not 
choose to adhete to his original 
faith i 
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Nor shall such person be initiated 
into any religious order involving 
a loss of civil status. 

(b) No conversion shall be recog¬ 
nized unless the change of faith is 
attested by a Magistrate after due 
inquiry. 

The Minorities Sub-Committee thus 
suggested changes In the clauses relating to the 
right to freedom of religion and incorporating 
its recommendations in an annexure] sul)- 
mitted its Interim Report^" on April 19, 1947 
to the Chairman of the Advisory CUimmitiee. 

IV 

Advisory Committee 

The Advisory Committee on Fundamental 
Rights, Minorities, etc, met for two days, i. e., 
on April 21 and 22. Before the Committee 
met. Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar submitted 
a note to the Chairman dated April 20, 
1947 on the ‘freedom of religion’ clause and 
expressed his views on the clause as it had 
been passed in a modified form by the 
Minorities Sub-Committee.’' Sir Alladi 
opined ,that the clause in its modified form 
‘may stand in the way of social legislation and 
strike at legislation already passed especially 
having regard to the wide language as to the 
effect of any deviation from the fundamental 
rights guaranteed’. Besides, according to him, 
the word ‘practice’ would be wide enough to 
cover ‘religious processions, cow-killing, music 
before mosques, etc,’ He therefore felt that 
‘instead of leaving it to the good sense of the 
future legislatures and courts a constitutional 
guarantee may have the effect of stereotyping 
and giving rigidity to existing practices’. 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur also in a similar note 
dated April 20, 1947 ’* on the clauses relating 
to the freedom of religion conveyed her 
emphatic opposition’ to the revision by the 
Minorities Sub-Committee of clause 16 of the 
fiaal report of the Fundamental Rights 


Sub-Committee. According to her submission, 
to make the ‘free practice of religion’ a 
justiciable right was an error and this right 
would defeat not only social progress but 
would keep alive communal strife. She also 
contended that there was no justification for 
providing the right to propagate religion in 
clause 16 as-the right to propagate was amply 
assured in clause 10 dealing with freedom of 
speech and expression. 

Thus, when the Advisory Committee met 
on April 22, 1947 to formulate its recommen¬ 
dations on the riglit to freedom of religion, it 
liad to consider the relative merits of the 
alternative drafts of clause 16 proposed by the 
two Sub-Committees in conjunction with the 
notes of Sir Alladi Krishnaswamy Ayyar and 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. According to Shri C. 
Rajagopalachari the difference between the 
two draft clauses was that the Minorities 
Sub-Commitlec’s suggestion included the 
right to propagate religion besides protecting 
freedom of conscience and worship which were 
well covered by the clause 16 formulated by 
the Fundamental Rights Sub-Committee.'*'' 
Shri K. M. Munshi, however, contended that 
the difference also lay in including ‘religious 
practice’ with its wider connotation in place 
of ‘religious worship’ as a fundamental right.o^ 
Tlic first r|ucstion for consideration, therefore, 
was whether the scope of the clause should be 
confined to guaranteeing freedom of worship 
or widened to the free practice of religion. 
Shri Jagajivan Ram, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 
Shri Govind Ballabh Pant and Sir Alladi 
Krishnaswami Ayyar favoured the retention of 
the clause as formulated by the Fundamental 
Rights Sub-Committee. Shri K. M. Pannikar 
even doubted the merit of covering all religious 
practices under fundamental rights. But 
Shri K. M. Munshi, Sardar Ujjal Singh and 
Shri J. L, P. Roche-Victoria pleaded for 
broadening the scope of ‘religious worship’ 
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to ‘religious practice’ as suggested by the 
Minorities Sub-Committee. Shri Syama 
Prasad Mookherjee and Shri C. Rajagopala- 
chari suggested the insertion of a proviso to 
enable the Stale to undertake social reforms 
as, otherwise the sweeping phrase ‘religious 
practice’ might make all social reform impo¬ 
ssible.’'^ On a vote, however, the opinion 
was in favour of inserting the words ‘religious 
practice’ in Explanation II of clause 16 and 
consequently accepting the clause as formulat¬ 
ed by the Minorities Sub-Committee. Thus, 
having agreed to pr(wide the free practice of 
religion as a constitutional guar.mlee, the need 
for introdticing a suitable proviso permitting 
the State to carry out social rebjrtns was no 
longer in <|ucslion. The Chairman, 
Shri V’allablibliai Patel, therefore, entrusted 
the task of drafting such a provision to 
Shri C. Rajagopalacljari and Sliri Syama 
Prasad Mookherjee. On the basis of their 
recommendation, the Committee decided to 
add to the clause a new explanation providing 
that the freedom of religious practice would 
not “debar the State from enacting laws for 
the purpose ol social welfare and reform.’’'”' 

Tlte second question was whether or not 
the right to propagate religion should also be 
included in the clause. Shri K, M. Munshi 
and Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar did not 
favour the inclusion of the right of propagation 
of religion as this right was already covered 
by the clause guaranteeing the right to 
freedom of speech and expression. Shri M. 
Ruthnaswamy, however, contended for its 
inclusion and was supported by Shri Govind 
Ballabh Pant who by now conformed to the 
wishes of many members who favoured its 
inclusion.When a vote was taken, the 
Committee decided to retain the right to 
propagate religion and this was incorporated 
in clause 16 as adopted by the Advisory 
Committee. After a brief discussion Explana¬ 


tion 1 of clause 16 was retained as it was. 
However, Explanation 3 was omitted with the 
concurrence of the House. 

In regard to clause 17 relating to freedom 
to manage religious affairs, including religious 
properly, there was a brief discussion in the 
Committee. .Shri K. M. Pannikar and others, 
doubling the need for authorising religious 
denominations to hold property as a funda¬ 
mental right, suggested the deletion of the 
clause. But Shri K. M. Munshi maintained 
that this was a cfincomitant right of freedom 
of religion and religious freedom would be 
meaningless if this clause were deleted. 
Mr. Frank Anthony also urged that the clause 
was vital so far as the Christians were con¬ 
cerned. The Committee, however, adopted a 
compromise by accepting a suggestion, made 
bv Shri G. Rajagopalachari, that the clause 
might be retained hut with the qualification 
that ihc right of religious denominations tr) 
own, acquire and administer properly would 
be ‘subject to the general law’. On Sir Alladi 
Krishnaswatny Ayyar’s suggestion the 
Committee also decidecl to drop the paragraph 
2 of the clause as it was considered unnece¬ 
ssary. ■' 

There was little discussion on clause 18. On 
a suggestion made by Shri C. Rajagopalachari, 
the Committee decided to replace the words 
‘religious purposes’ in this clause by the words 
‘to further or maintain a particular religion or 
denomination’, and thus modified, the clause 
18 was accepted.'^'' The Committee also 
adopted clause 19 without any change."^ After 
a brief discussion, the Committee agreed to 
omit clause 20 and clause 2There was, 
however, some discussion on clause 22 dealing 
with religious conversion. Some members 
were of the view that the clause should be 
deleted. But some other members, especially 
members of the minority communities, wanted 
the clause to remain. The Chairman, howeveri 
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aggested that forcible conversion should not 
be recognised and favoured dropping of the 
last line of the clause. The clause, thus 
modified read : 

Conversion from one religion to another 
brought about by coercion or undue 
influence shall not be recognised by law.'"’ 
With these changes, the clauses relating to 
freedom of religion recommended by the 
P'undamental Rights Sub-Committee were 
reprodneed by the Advisory Committee as 
clauses 13 to 17 as follows in its Interim Report 
on rundamental Rights 

13. All persons are equally entitled to 
freedom of conscience, and the right freely 
to profess^ practice and propagate religion 
subject to public order, morality or health, 
and to the other provisions of this chapter. 
Explanation.—The wearing and carrying 
of Kirpans shall be deemed to be included 
in the profession of the Sikh religion. 
Explanation 2.—^The above rights shall not 
include any economic, financial, political or 
other secular activities that may be 
associated with religious practice. 
Explanation 3.—The freedom of religious 
practice guaranteed in the clause shall not 
debar the state from enacting laws for the 
purpose of welfare and reform. 

14. ' Every religious denomination shall 
have the right to manage its own affairs 
in matters of religion and subject to general 
law, to own, acquire and administer 
property, movable or immovable, and to 
establish and maintain institutions for 
religious or charitable purposes. 

15. No person may be compelled to pay- 
taxes, the proceeds of which arc specifically 
appropriated to further or maintain any 
particular religion or denomination. 

16. No person attending any school 
maintained or receiving aid out of public 
funds shall be compelled to take part in the 

r 4 


religious instruction that may be given in 
the school or to attend religious worship 
held in the school or in premises attached : 
thereto. 

17. Conversion from one religion td 
another brought about by coercion or 
undue influence shall not be recognised by 
law. 
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Sub-Committee were ; (1) Acharya 

J. B. Kripalani, (2) Mr. M. R. Masani, 
(3) Professor K. T. Shah, (4) Rajkumari 
Ainrit Kaur, (5) Sir Alladi Krishnaswami 
Ayyar, (6) Mr. K. M. Munshi, (7) 
Sardar Harnam Singh, (8) The Hon’ble 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, (9) Dr. B. 
R. Ambedkar, (10) Mr. jairamdas 
Daulatrani. The Sub-Committee elected 
Kripalani as its chairman. 

Mrs Ilansa Mehta who was nominated 
to the Sub-Committee by the President 
of the Constituent Assembly, 
Ur. Rajendra Prasad, joined its meeting 
on March 24, 1947 and Sardar R. M. 
Pannikar, who was nominated in March 
to the Sub-Committee to represent 
Princely States, joined its meeting only 
from 14 April onward. 

The members of the Minorities Sub- 
Committee were : (1) The Hon’ble 
Sri Jagjivan Ram, (2) The Hon’ble 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
(3) Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, (4) Sardar 
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Jogcndra Singh, (5) Dr. S. P. 

Mookherjec, (6) Sardar Ujjal Singh, 

(7) Sardar Harnarn Singh, 

(8) liakshi Sir Tek Cliand, 

(9) Dr. Gopi Chand Bhargava, 

(10) Shri H. J. Khandekar, 

(11) Mr. P. K. Thakur, (12) Sir Homy 

Mody, (13) Dr. II. (’. Mookerjee. 

(14) Shri P. K. Salve, 

(15) Mr S. H, Prater, (16) Mr. F. R. 

Anthony, (17) The Mon’ble Shri C. 
Rajagopalachari, (I8j Rajkuinari Am?it 
Kaur, (19) Shri Jairamdas Daulatram, 
(20) Mr. R. K. Sidhwa, (21) Shii Rup 
Nath Brahma, (22) Mr. J^I. 
Ruthnaswarny, (23) Mr M. V. II. 

Gollins, (24) Dr. Alban D’Souza, 

(25) Shri K. M. Munshi. (26) The 

Ilon’ble Shri Govind Ballabh Pant. 

The Sub-Committee elected Dr. H. C. 
Mookherjee as its Chairman and 
authorised the President of the Consii- 
tuent Assembly to nominate additional 
members. 

4, Sir B. N. Ran submitted his draft rights 
in addition to the extensive passages 
on rights contained in his ‘Constitutional 
Precedents’. 

5. The Congress Experts’ Committee 
consisted of Asaf Ali, N. Gopalswamy 
Aiyangar, K. T. Shah, K. M. Munshi, 
K. .Santhanam, Humayun Kabir, 
D. R. Gadgil and Jawaharlal Nehru 
as the Chairman. The Committee was 
constituted in early July, 1949. 

Shri K. M. Munshi writes in his book 
‘Pilgrimage to Freedom’ Vol. 1), 
pp. 104-105 ; 

“After I was asked to join the Experts’ 
Committee of the Congress, I began 
preliminary exercise of preparing a 
draft Constitution myself. In the 
middle of August, V. K. Krishna 


Menon spent a few days with me in 
Bombay, helping to go over a part of 
the ground. He was extremely help¬ 
ful, but he suddenly left for England, 
and I was left alone to complete my 
labours which took me about two 
months.” This draft Constitution 
also contained a list of Fundamental 
Riglits and Duties along with the Right 
to Religious and Cultural freedom. 

6. B. Shiva Rao’s Select Documents Vol. 
H, 4, P. 116. 

7. Ibid., Vol. H, 2 p. 41 and pp. 50-51 
(Articles 15-18). 

8. Ibid., Vol. H, 4, p. 76 (Article VI). 

9. Ibid., Vol. H, 4, p. 8! (Articles 3-8). 

10. Ibid., Vol. 11,4, PP. 37-8 (Articles 14-20). 

11. Ibid,, Vol. H, 4 (iii), p. 122. 

12. Ibid., Vol. H, 4 (iii), 123. 

13. Ibid., Vol. 11 4 (iii), p.l23. 

14. Ibid., Vol, H. 4 (iii), pp. 122-3. 

15. Ibid, Vol. II, 4 (iii), p. 123. 

16. Ibid., Vol. H, 4 (iii), p. 123. 

17. Ibid., Vol. 11, 4 (iii), p. 123. 

18. Ibid., Vol. II, 4 (iii), p.l31. 

19. Ibid., Vol. H, 4 (iv), p. 140. 

20. From Sir B. N. Rail’s notes on the Draft 
Report dated April 8, 1947 (as given 
in B. Shiva Rao’s Select Documents 
Vol. H, (v) (c), p. 149) we learn that 
clause 16 was from the Irish Constitu¬ 
tion, section 44 (2) 1°, while Explanation 
I was based on the recommendations of 
the All Parties Conference, 1928. 
Explanation HI was adapted from the 
Yugoslavian Constitution, Article 12, 
Paragraph 2, but omitting reference to 
military obligations. The clause 17 was 
adapted from the Irish Constitution, 
section 44 (2) 5° whereas the second 
paragraph of the clause was new. But 
the clause 18 was adapted from the 
Swiss Gonttitution, Article 49, paragraph 
6. However, the clause 19 wai 
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analogous to Amendnicnt I of the Cons¬ 
titution of the U. S. A., and Weimar 
Constitution Article 137, paragraph 1. 
Whereas the chaase 21 was adapted from 
the Irish Constitution, section 44 (2) 6'’, 
clause 20 was based on the recommen¬ 
dations of the All Parties Conference, 
1928 and also the Irish Constitution, 
section 44 (2) 4’. Clauses 22 and 23 
were meant, however, to stop certain 
practices which it was feared' were- 
becomlng increasingly common. 


21. Ibid., Vol. II, 4 (v) (a), pp. 143-6, 

22. Ibid., Vol. 11, 4 (v) (b), pp 146-7. 

23. Ibid., Vol. II, 4 (v) (c), p. 153, 

24. Ibid., Vol. TI, 4 (v) (g), p. 160. 

25. Ibid., Vol. II, 4 (v) (g), p. 160. 

26. Ibid., Vol. II, 4 (vi) II, pp. 161-2. 

27. Ibid,, Vol. II, 4 (vi) iv, pp. 162-3. 

28. Ibid., Vol. II, 4 (vii), p. 165, 

29. Ibid,, Vol. II, 4 (vii), p. 166. 

30. Ibid., Vol. II, 4 (vii), p. 166. 

31. Ibid., V'ol. II, 4 (vii), p. 166. 

32' Ibid., Vol. 11,4 (vii), pp. 168-9. 
3.3. Ibid., Vol. 11, 4 (viii), pp. 169-76. 

34. Ibid,, Vol. II, 4 (i.\) iii, pp. 177-8. 

35. Ibid., Vol. II, 4 (ix) ix, p. 185. 

36. Ibid., Vol. II, 4 (ix) ix, p. 187. 


37. Ibid., Vol. II, 4 (ix) X, p. 194. 

38. Ibid., Vol. II. 5 (i), p. 200. 


39. 

Ibid., Vol. II, 5 

(i), pp. 201-2. 

40. 

Do. 


41. 

Do. 


42. 

Do. 


43. 

Do. 


44. 

Ibid., Vol. II, 5 

(i), p. 203. 

45. 

Do. 


46. 

Do. 


47. 

Ibid., Vol. 11, 5 

(i), p. 205. 

48. 

Do. 


49. 

Ibid., Vol. 11, 5 

(i), p. 206. 

50, 

Ibid., Vol. II, 5 

(ii), pp. 208-9. 

51. 

Ibid., Vol. II, 6 

(ii), p. 211. 

52. 

Ibid., Vol. II, 6 

(iii), pp. 212-3. 

53. 

Ibid., Vol. 11, 6 

(iv), p. 265. 

54. 

Do. 


55. 

Ibid., Vol, 11, 6 

(iv), pp. 264-7. 

56. 

Ibiil., Vol. II, 

6 (v), p. 290 and 7 (i). 



p. 298. 

57. 

Ibid., Vol. II, 6 

(iv), pp. 267-8. 

58. 

Ibid., \’ol. II, 6 

(iv), pp. 268-9. 

59. 

Ibid., Vol. 11, 6 

(iv), pp. 269-270, 

60. 

Ibid., Vol. If, 6 

(iv), p. 270. 

61. 

Do. 


62. 

Ibid., Vol. 11, 6 

(iv), p. 271. 

63. 

Ibid., Vol. II, 6 

(iv), pp. 271-2. 

64. 

Ibid., Vol. II, 7 

(i),fp. 298. 




RECOGNiriON OF BANGLADESH 

RAJANI MUKHERJEE 


Since Sardar Swaran Singh lias spoken in 
the general assembly of the United Nations it 
is necessary to recapitulate the various issues 
pertaining to Bangladesh. Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
has journeyetl to Moscow on the mission. So 
that it can he said that India has made known 
to the world her stand on Bangladesh. Three 
specific points w'ere made very clear to the 
world. I'irst, the refugees have been driven 
to seek shelter in India in a destitute and 
hclplcis condition. .Second, they shall go 
back when a suitable climate is created in 
which they will have confidence to enable 
them to return home. Third, at a suitable 
lime India shall recognise the Government of 
Bangladesh. 

General Yahya Khan has made Ins inten¬ 
tions clear from the very beginning-by action 
rather than by words a total annihilation of 
the opposition. In his statement of June 28th, 
1971 he has dashed all hopes of any political 
settlement. Immediately after the said state¬ 
ment of the General in a meeting of the 
Bangladesh legislators, 135 MLA’s and 239 
MPA’s held on July 5th and 6th, 1971 re¬ 
affirmed their confidence in the Government of 
Bangladesh and gave them a mandate to secure 
recognition and bring the war to a victorious 
end. 

In consequence of the said decision the 
voluntary army of Bangladesh known as the 
Mukti Bahini has undergone a change, taken a 
shape and consolidation, in order to, achieve 
the objective of the provisional government. 


I'he growth of this militia is a matter of 
recent history arid it is common knowledge 
that its strength is considerable today. This 
development is of great importance to India 
and the international communiry. A trained 
army, fired with imagination, idealism and 
urge for freedom cannot be kept in leash for 
long. The birth of this army has taken place 
in fire and blood. They arc the legacy of a 
storm which has left an unquenchable thirst 
for freedom. As a matter of fad the drums 
are already sounding and our country has 
given life to the movement by giving the 
people of Bangladesh shelter from the terror 
that Yahya Khan let loose. As a result of 
the flight of 9 million or so people from East 
Bengal, now known as Bangladesh, large areas 
round the country to some depth has partly 
become a barren, depopulated land, the 
vacuum has not been filled up. There is no 
one to cultivate their land or carry on any 
vocation on their behalf. 

In that vast country there was organisation 
and administrafion. It has been destroyed as 
a result of the military action by the West 
Pakistan army. Now it is a desolate country, 
with an army of ocupation holding the people 
to ransom so that they could barter away 
their freedom for their life and a morsel of 
bread. That is the reality of the situation, 
which our country must understand. The 
paucity of foodgrains will create a worse 
problem. They cannot buy food as they lack 
the medium to buy it with, Yahya will say, 
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accept my terms and here is the food packet*. 
It is for this reason Yahya has denied entry to 
all foreigners who want to carry on relief 
work. That day is not far distant when ten 
million more will trek towards India. But 
still there will remain 50 million even if some 
millions arc accounted for as dead or missing. 
This is neither a fantasy or u figment of imagi¬ 
nation. It is all in the realm of facts. 

Is the reason which is delaying India to 
recognise the Government of Bangladesh the 
same as those of the big powers ? India’s 
misgivings may arise from many factors. She 
may think recognition will bring West 
Pakistan into direct confrontation with her. 
That confrontation has been in existence since 
the Indian sub-continent was partitioned in 
1947. There was a minor war over Kashmir. 
There was subsequently a major war. There 
is no normal connection between India and 
Pakistan, either by road, rail or air. There 
is no trade relation. Therefore hesitancy on 
the part of India to recognise Bangladesh is a 
political mistake, and it should be discussed 
and faced frankly. 

Let us carry our mind back to the second 
decade of this century. The First World War 
had ended. The Middle East was being born. 
In that obscure hour of their birth England 
created an Ulster in their midst viz, the state 
of Israel. Jews wanted a homeland and 
Balfour gave them one. Little did they or the 
Arabs imagime that in the subsequent period of 
middle eastern history they will be interlocked 
in a prolonged war. resurrecting the animosities 
nf ancient history. 

The partition of the Indian sub-continent 
was planned the same way. F’or the last 24 
years India has known no peace. Irish history 
tell the same story. But the shopkeeper 
of the world carries on the political trade, 
talking of liberty, inviolability of state, 
democracy and freedom. 


The Soviet Union has developed the 
theory of limited sovereignty known in British 
parlance as dominion status. All states can 
not be sovereign, some have to be captive 
ones. Bangladesh is relegated to the category 
of a ‘captive’ nation. 

The United States or the Dollar have onlv 
spheres of influence. This aspect concerned 
more a matter of military strategy than trade 
or commerce. It has been the old British 
policy, trade Following the Flag. This 
military .strategy was laid down during the 
Eisenhower administration. President Nixon 
continues the same. There was a time in 
American history when jefterson, Lincoln, 
Roosevelt meant something in world politics. 
Today the V’oice of America is the Voice of 
Wall Street. No wonder the wail of the 
tortured souls of Bangladesh did not reach 
them. 

The Prime Minister of India has under¬ 
taken a journey to Moscow. She will do it 
again and journey to America. But every one 
of these powers arc conditioned by their own 
complex of politics and do not view it with 
India’s out look. Therefore the Prime 
Minister will gel no help or guidance from 
cither of these places. 'J’his reminds one of 
the Mayor of Calcutta ( Name docs 
not matter ) who used to rant at his 
eflicers in the worst language in the presence 
of the rate payers. The latter were pleased at 
the way the officers were treated and the 
officers only laughed in their sleeves at the 
way their master played his game. So Yahya 
knows how to play a part with 
complete unconcern about what others say. 
That should be enough for the Prime Minister 
of India to determine her own course without 
reference to Nixou, Kosygin or Yahya. 

Then there is the commitment of India, 
expressed through Parliamant and voiced by 
the Prime Minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi. The 
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World community has no commitment but 
only vague sympathy. 

What are we going to do about it ? Are 
we going to wait for some more millions to 
come to us as refugees ? Arc we to wait for 
Richard Nixon to make another statement to 
fall on the deaf ears of Yahya Khan ? Are we 
unanin)ou.s ? Do we agree among ourselves 
adout Bavigladeah Yes. The people of 
India are unanimous but their governments at 
Bombay, Chandigarh. Madras etc. donot think 
alike. Is it a political accident that tJie 


Maharashtriam Assembly did not pass any 
resolution on Bangladesh ? It Is a strange 
coincidence that all the political parties except 

Marxists and Jana Sangha are silent on the 
question of the recognition of Bangladeah. 

The Prime Minister Mrs. Gandhi is awars 
of the fact that all the words are matters of 
history and every day at a certain hour the ears 
of the knowledgable people in Bangladeah are 
tuned to the All India Radio to hear that 
India has recognised the Bangladesh 

Government. And everyday a sigh of 
disappointment escapes. 


CABINET SYSTEM IN INDIA 

NIRMALENDU BIKASH RAKSHIT 


It is popularly believed that our Govern¬ 
mental pattern, both at Centre and States, 
rests upon the British system. Some of the 
members of the Constituent Assembly and 
Drafting Committee pointed out that we 
accepted it as we have been familiar with the 
British pattern for about two centuries and 
hence we could work with the system 
without any major difficulty. Our Supreme 
Court also held, in the case of Ram Jawaya 
Kapoor V, State of Punjab, that our system 
has been modelled upon the British Cabinet 
Government, despite the latter’s unitary 
character. 

Feature of cabinet system : 

The Cabinet system in England is, as 
Marriott points out, based upon five outstan¬ 
ding features ; 


1. King’s absence in the Cabinet—The 
sovereign is excluded from the Cabinet, leader¬ 
ship has been passed to the Prime Minister. 
Since the Hanoverian reign, the British have 
accepted these arrangements as binding convenf 
tions. Thus, the system differentiates Between 
two functionaries—the King remains at the 
Head of the State while the P.M. is to be 
dubbed as the Head of the Cabinet, 

2. Correspondence between the eicecutive 
and legislature—The legislative and 
branches of government have a dote tie. 
Though, initially, the idea of such correspon¬ 
dence crept in by mere accident rather than 
design, now the principle is maintained, at 
Marriott observes, in two ways: the Cabinet 
reflects the political colour of th^ mfpority in 
Parliament and, secondly, all mtmbeft of the 
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Cabinet are members of either House of the 
legislature. 

3. 'Homogeneity—In order that the ministers 
may reflect the political colour of the majority 
in Parliament, they are obviously drawn from 
the same political party. 

4. Collective responsibility—The fourth 
principle, as Marriott holds, remains em¬ 
bryonic—that of collective responsibility. This 
means that the Cabinet as a whole stands or 
falls. Ministers are collectively responsible 
to the Parliament" and as Motley put it, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequor may be 
driven from office for a bad despatch from 
the foreign office and an excellent Home 
Secretary may suffer for the blunder of a stupid 
Minister of War. 

5. P.M’s supremacy : Though the P.M., by 
a long-standing convention, a primus inter 
pares, in actual practice, he is the head of the 
Cabinet. The Prime Minister is, as Morley 
put it, the keystone of the Cabinet arch. lie 
chooses his colleagues, distributes portfolios 
am )ng them and may even demand the resigna¬ 
tion from his dissentient assistants. 

Indian Constitution and Cabinet Features : 

Indian constitution enumerates a number 
of express provisiona which suggest its leaning 
to the Cabinet system. Thus, almost all the 
characteristic features of the Cabinet Govern¬ 
ment have been incorporated in the written 
provisions : 

1. Though the President is, under Art. 52, 
the executive head of the State, Cabinet 
headship is deliberately accorded to the P.M. 
in terms of Art. 74 (1). Thus, the President 
is excluded from the Cabinet meetings which 
is presided over by the P.M.. The proposals 
of executive decisions and legislative enact¬ 
ments are communicated to him [Art 78 (a)]. 
Under Art. 78 (b), however; he may himself 
enquire into such affairs. 

2, The executive and legislature form a close 


contact under the constitution. Thus, the 
ministers are members of either House of 
Parliament. If, at the time of appointment a 
minuter is not a member of a House of Parlia¬ 
ment, he must acquire such membeship within 
the following six months. [Art. 75 (5)j, 

Secondly, Ministers shall, under Art 75 (3), 
be collec tivcly responsible to the Lok Sabha. 
'Phis means that the ministers must have the 
confidence of the majority of members and 
they vacate office as and when they forfeit 
such support. 

Thirdly, ministers, even after entering 
into Cabinet olfices, retain their parliamentary 
membership and are entitled to the privileges 
and facilities of the legislative branch of the 
Government. 

3. The constitution, however, does not 
expressly enjoin that the Cabinet must repre¬ 
sent the political homogeneity of its incum¬ 
bents. But the constitution, nevertheless, 
tacitly suggests its inevitability. The President 
can choose the P. M. according to his inclina¬ 
tion, but once the P.M. is chosen, the forma¬ 
tion, of the Cabinet is, in practice, goes beyond 
the Presidential discretion. Under Art. 75 (1), 
all appointments of ministers are to be made 
in consultation with the P.M. and hence it 
is obvious that only the political followers 
of the P. Vf. will have such coveted 
opportunity. 

4. The tenet of collective responsibility has 
obviously been accepted in our constitution. 
Thus, Art, 75,(3), reads: The Council of 
Ministers will be collectively responsible to 
the Lok Sabha. 

5. Indian constitution expressly provides 
for the P.M.'s ascendancy. Art. 74 (1) 
describes him as the ‘head’ of the Council 
of Ministers. Secondly, under Art 75(5), 
the P.M. is to be consulted before any 
cabinet appointment is made. Of course; 
the dismissal of ministers is a Presidential 
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discretion and the P.M, has been legally 
denied such stupendous authority. But this 
is virtually a Premier’s own authority, for, 
as Dr. Ambedkar observed in the Constituent 
Assembly, no minister can be recruited with¬ 
out the consent of the P.M. and none can 
be retained against his will. 

A departure : 

But the Indian constitution contains, on 
the other hand, certain features which are 
uncommon to a cabinet system of government. 
A careful study induces one to conclude, 
however, that the incorporation of such provi- 
lions make rt)om, at least in abnormal 
circumstances, for a presidential lead. (Whether 
such a situation will actually occur is too 
early a conjecture. But the. constitution 'offers, 
at least legally, certain limitations to the 
cabinet pattern of government. 

Aid and Advise : 

In a Cabinet system, the nominal head is 
advised by his ministers in all affairs of the 
State and the acceptance of such advice is a 
binding practice. In India, under Art 74(1) 
a Council of Ministers is to be appointed to 
‘aid and advise’ the President. But neither 
this Article nor any other provision expressly 
enjoin that the President is bound to act upon 
such advice. On the contrary, Art. 74(2) 
stipulates that no court of law can ascertain 
the nature of ministerial advice and the 
extent of Presidential acceptance. Thus, 
Dr. B. M. Sharma correctly observes that the 
President can legally defy ministerial advice 
and that no court can invalidate his action 
even if he docs not consult with the ministers. 

Doctrine of Seal has not gained recognition 
in our system and the President himself can 
decide as to how his orders may be authentica¬ 
ted. So, he may pass executive arders duly 
^countersigned by any chosen person of the civil 
' serviece. 


Vital difference : 

It has been argued that the President is 
intended to act as a nominal head like tha 
Britiish king. At the outset it might be pointed 
out that George III, George V or Victoria did 
not rule the nation in a way chosen by George 
I, or George VI or Anne. Even, taking for a 
while that monarchical behaviour has been 
uniform all along, it goes without saying that 
Preident’s position in India is not analogous to 
that of the British king. 

First, in England, a sustained struggle for 
centuries has circumscribed monarchical power 
and an over-ambitious king may now at best 
precipitate a political crisis by his clash with 
the Cabinet. In such a ease, as Dr. S. C. 
Dash brightly observes, he will lose his throne 
for himself as well as for his dynasty. But the 
stake is not so serious in India and in such case 
a president will only hazard his own position. 
The only counter-action is impeachment which 
is, according to Dr. R. V. Rao, practically an 
impossible devise. Even if the President is 
removed by impeachment, he will go with 
impunity and even with the future possibility 
of being re-elected. 

Secondly, in England the monarch normally 
acts upon the ministerial advice due to long¬ 
standing conventions. But the British conven¬ 
tions cannot have any binding influence in 
India a.s our constitution does not refer to such 
convention. 

Of course, our conventions may grow up to 
bind the presidential authority, thef 

require a prolific soil and gestation 
proper nourishment. Meanwhile, as 
Sastri once observed, no English coAveti^^ioq 
can bind an an Indian President. 

Thirdly, the British monarch can only pass 
executive orders if a minister Agftt* tO jptit; hit 
counter-signature, But our presitleiit 
without such ministeriat appro^h ^ 

Fourthly, the hereditary kmg of En|(iand It 
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regarded as the impartial guardian of the 
nation, He is above politics and he accepts 
the ministerial advice in order to maintain 
royal neutrality. But presidency in India is 
an elective post and hence it cannot preclude 
the political inclination of its incumbents. 

President’s Oath : 

The President takes an oath to ‘preserve, 
protect and defend’ the constitution and the 
law of the land. He is not only the Head of 
the State, but also a protector of the constitu¬ 
tion and law. The ministers, on the other 
hand, promises to disharge their duties 
faithfully. Thus, the ministers have no duty 
to preserve the constitution and they may even 
advise to deliberately trample it. But the 
President, in such cases, has to protect the 
constitution fron ministerial onslaught by his 
refusal to accept such advice. 

Certain significant provisions : 

The constitution of India incorporates 
certain provisions which otter to the Head of 
of the State an amount of legal power inconsis¬ 
tent with the Cabinet system ; 

1. Thus, the constitution provides for the 
appointment of Cabinet members from outside 
the legislature who may be included in the 
Rajya Sabha by nomination. 

2. Under art. 75 (2). the ministers hold oifice 
during the plcasute of the President, the term 
‘pleasure’ is a deliberate choic e of Makers and 
it implies that the President may withdraw it 
whenever he so wishes. It is in this way that 
the term has been explained by Mitra, J. of the 
Calcutta High Court in Lakhanpal’s case and 
we think that it is the only valid interpretation. 

3. Under Art. 83 (1) the President 

summons the legislature. Of course, in England, 
the King summons it as and when requested 
by the P. M,. But here in India, the relevant 
provision does hot mention the P.M. and hence 
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the President can legally exercise his power 
according to his own will. 

4. Art. 85 (2) enjoins that the President 
can dissolve the Lok Sabha. In exercising this 
powr, again, he is expected to be guided by his 
P.M.. But even in England, Laski, Keath^ 
Dicey, 3Vade, Phillips and Jennings have 
differed among themselves regarding the 
nature of this convention. So, Dr Mahajan 
thinks tliat our President can exercise this 
authority until a binding convention grows up 
to the contrary- 

5. The President ran. under Art. 86 (2) 

send message to parliament. This power may 
be exercised to intlurncc the legislature against 
the cabinet because, as (ilcdhill points out, 
such message does not require ministerial 
endorsement. 

6. The President may seek advice, under Art, 
143, from the Supreme Court. If the advice 
differs from that tendered by the Galn'nct, the 
President nny even accept his jurist’s view. 

7i Uuler Art. Ill, he may veto a Bill which 
would only indicate his dittcrcnce with the 
Cabinet. Of course, in England no king has 
exercised it since the reign of Anne. But, as 
(ilcdhill observes, it cannot be argued that the 
President is incapable of exercising it as because 
the power has fallen to disuse in England. 

Emergency situation : 

In an emergency the Picsiderit may exercise 
tremendous authority and he may as Glcdhijl 
observes, play Hiller at least for somelimc, He 
may suppress provincial autonomy, suspend 
I'undamental Rights, dissolve the ledisUture 
and dismiss the Cabinet. Of course, all these 
seem to be a nightmare But, Gledhill reminds 
us, sometimes a nightmare comes true. The 
constitution has failed to make room for 
sufficient safeguards against an ambitious 
President. Regarding this point. Dr. Ambedkar 
could only depend, in the Constituent Assembly 
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on the optimistic consolation that our President 
would be a reasonable man. 

Conclusion : 

Dr. H. M. Jain ihinks that there might be 
abnormal situations when the government is 
weak, unstable and insecure, the president may 
be an active and effective executive. Dr. K. 

Rao opines that the private papers of 
Dr. Munshi indicates that the Makers intended 
to leave the the whole matter to future political 
potentialities. It means that if a biparty system 
with a congenial atmosphere prevails in the 
land, Cabinet system would be firmly estab¬ 
lished. Otherwise, the presidential lead will 
be an inevitability. So, Dr. Pylee cogently 
coucludcs that the whole affair depends upon 
two factors: personality of the President and 
the political condition of the State. The 
position of the President in our constitution, 
then, as Munshi puts it, is sui generis. 

Cabinet system has been adopted in the 
states with significant modifications. The 
Governor is almost a replica of the President 


and henee has been intended to play a vital role 
in the state administration. Above all, he has 
been invested with discretionary power under 
Art. 163 (1). Though, this may be argued as 
a drafting anomaly. Dr. Pylee observes that the 
Makers vested in him such power for proper 
exercise in grave circumstances. 

This means that Indian system, in spite of 
its cabinet features, can hardly be placed in a 
paricular category. It ia, as Sirdar D. K. Sen 
obrerves, a hybrid product, a curious mixture of 
the essential elements of the system of responsi¬ 
ble government and of the presidential regime- 
Dr. Mahajan also describes it as a Parliamcn- 
tary-cum-Presidential system. Of conrse. 
Dr. Dash thinks that the Indian constitution 
offers a blending of the features of British, 
American and Weimar constitutions. 

The brief experience of two decades has 
unmistakably indicates that the government of 
the State have meanwhile rested upon the 
Cabinet pattern. But whether there will be a 

departure as permissible by the constitution 
itself futurity alone can say. 
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USAB 


The huge art fair under the nomenclature, 
Triennale India, has now been held twice 
under the patronage of the Lalit Kala 
Akadenii at New Delhi. The first was held 
in 1968 by this Akadcmi which with certain 
minor blemishes proved successful. Hence the 
Second Triennale was rightly staged in New 
Delhi this year. Well, they arrange Biennale 
in Venice or in Paris or in Sao Paulo and 
Tokyo. The organisers must, therefore, be 
thanked for arranging this massive art fair 
where forty six foreign nations contributed 
their art wares. The host country i.e. India 
is, of course, there. 

The vastness of the exhibition can be 
imagined by seeing over 680 exhibits done by 
300 artists of foreign countries. To this 
collection are added the art works of the host 
country. The Indian collection numbers 105 
items executed by 54 artists. And these 
numerous exhibits could not be put up under 
one roof. So the collection was exhibited in 
three centres viz. at Rabindra Bhavan, 
National Museum of Modern Art and Tribeni 
Kala Sangam, all located within a distance of 
about two miles. Naturally, there was 
cramming of space to do justice to many 
exhibits. The exhibition remained open for 
more than two months, closing on the 31st 
March, 1971. Rumania and Finland sent 
their works in the last week of March. Hence 
the organisers displayed the exhibits of these 


two countries for a week after the closure of 
the Triennale. 

On the closing day gold medals were 
awarded by the Vice-President ( Shri G. S. 
Pathak) to six participating artists, five of 
whom were from foreign countries and on 
their behalf diplomats of their respective 
countries took the awards. Ishwar Sagara 
accepted the award personally. 

Jean Pierre Yvral of France (37), by 
creating Plan Escape ( 60 x 60 X 27cm ), a 
conical figure where black strings are fitted 
from the round base to the projected point 
of the cone, with white lines radiating from 
the centre to the circumference at the base on 
black ground, wins one of the awards. This 
contrivance creates occular puzzle through the 
process of systematisation of opticocinetic art. 
This elegant and simple work can be classified 
as an example of sculpture. It gives more 
intense setisc of movement than what we feel 
from the futuristic paintings of the pa.st. 

Self-Portrait with a White Hat is a large 
woodcut ( 65 X 50cm ) with distinctly cut 
squares and rectangles all over in black to 
bring out the face of a man with a hat by Jerry 
Panek (53) of Poland. This mosaic type of 
graphic art wins a gold medal. 

Ji'ro Yo.shihara ( b.l905 in Osaka ) is a 
pioneer in abstract art in .Japan and has been 
developing infinite variations of circles in 
black or white. His theme is *‘No matter how 
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spacious the ranvas is, a circle can fil it.” 

Hr has created in Black Circle on White 
(acrylic), a huge black circle in slightly wavy 
manner on a white canvas measuring about 
two yards by three yards. The other canvas 
of equal si/e, entitled White Circle on Black 
has a white circle, slightly taperitig at the 
bottom left on a blackish background. Here, 
it seems, the black background is on a 
dill'ercnt plane. He wins a .gold medal for liis 
w'ork. 

The Cuban artist Mario Callardo (34) in 
delicate black liius draws a serni-representa- 
tional Play in the Tower (74 42crn) which 
shows excellent spatial treatment and gives the 
impression of the movement of machine. He 
does not believ e that he is an abstract painter. 
All he does is the simplification of details in 
terms of spatial treatment. 

Mira St.licndal shows svrperb sense of 
spacing in a few dispersed small blck circles, a 
bioad line or a c ross mark in two panels in ink 
on rice paper. In the other two panels are 
deep arrows ascendin.g and few descending. 
.Spacing and contrasting colour of the rocket 
and limar module arc all sympathetic and 
mystic in delineation. Mira Schcndel was 
b(»rn in Italy in 1919. She migrated to Brazil 
in 1949 and lias settled in Sao Paulo. The 
title of the woik is Graphic Study ( 47..\ 2.3cm. ) 
--Sequence 1 to 10. She wins a gold medal. 

The younge.sl award winner, Ishwar 
Sagara, was born at .-^hmedabad in 1942. He 
has no formal art education, but learnt to 
])aint under the guidance of his brother Piraji 
Sagara, an artist who uses coloured board, tin 
plates, brass plates nails and the like as media 
for expressing semi-realistic compositions. 
Ishwar’s award winning painting Hungry Souls 
(about 6;/4 ft.) is a large oil painting having 
black back ground with a scries of buildings in 
toned down scratched yellow, red ,brown, 
decorated vviih a clump of green branch up 


on one side. On the right is a big owl with 
piercing look and on the left is a woman aftet 
Pahars art style standing in profile beside a 
door in an expectant mood. Up above in the 
inky sky are deer inside the moon, flashy 
crimson to brown wavy parallel beams and 
fairies. It is remembered that this painting 
won award in the National Exhibition of Art, 
1970 held hy the Lalit Kala Akademi at New 
Delhi. So it wins a laurel the second time hy 
winning one of tlic six awards in the Second 
I’rieiinale now. No doubt this painting re¬ 
presents Indian feeling and style in every 
aspect, except that it is in oils which is not a 
traditional media. 

Peter Nagel (b. 1941 in Kiel) a successful 
ail teacher in Federal Republic of Germany 
and Miroslav Sutej (b. 1936) of Vu.gosiavia 
were awarded “'Honours of Mention”. Ihcir 
works have been discussed under their 
countries. 

America 

Couutrywise the most baflling and disturb¬ 
ing exhibits came from America, Here we 
see a 40 ft. long and 12 ft. broad scaflblding 
made of Sal (Shorea robusta) props fitted with 
bamboo matting made of thin bamboo staffs 
which has a gradient of 4 ft. from the lawn to 
the other end. Then another Untitled —a 36 ft. 
long 1 foot broad and 1 foot thick cement 
pillar with broken edge is also kept in the 
lawn as an art work. Many visitors unaware 
of their great artistic significance used them as 
platforms much to the chagrin of the 
connoi.sseurs of art. Two loud speakers 
jutting out from the wall of the Akademi 
building proved to be a nuisance for their 
monotonous screaming noise. This was 
another Untitled by Keith Sonnier, Then 
inside the hall are wire net strips kept in 
disarray or brown Manila rope net as 
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pecimcns of art works. More than a dozen 
barrel-shaped slightly green fibre glass objects 
spread on the floor is RepetIthn by Eva Hesse. 
These fibreglass olyects are from the collection 
of the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. Sam Gilliam has more fun in 
that a huge canvas is hung by five strings 
from the ceiling of the hall and the 
dangling portion has been sprinkled here 
and there with aluminium, red, green, yellow 
and other pigments by the artist. In short, 
these and others of this corner ate endeavours 
to innovate items in the art world only tr* 
reveal bankruptcy of im.igination of the artists. 
But America did send excellent paintings in 
previous exhibitions. This time there is no 
seriousness as it were, d'hc onlookeis felt 
flabbergasted and wanted to know the 
category under which such ai I attempts could 
come. But here Homer nods, 

Australia 

Robert Hunter (24), the .\iistralian artist, 
who is an industrial designer, in representing 
that country, has drawn half a tiozen regular 
criss-cross geometrical designs directly on the 
walls of the Lalit Kala Akademi in dull 
monotonous broad lines of acrylic and 
christened them as Environmental Paintings. 
Only a few years back we saw a fine collection 
of Australian paintings, but now Robeii 
Hunter creates wonder ! 

Britain 

Britain has sent twenty paintings rather in 
a perfunctory manner, for all the twenty 
works have been done by a single artist. Alan 
Davie (b. 1920 in Scotland), Even though 
the contribution of that country has not made 
mark in paintings for more than half a 
century, it is discouraging to note that a 
country with a very large number of art 
Institutions could be represented by a single 


artist. In the First Tricnnalc—India in 
1968 eleven British artists represented their 
country with twenty works of which Gcri 
Richards was awarded a gold medal. 

The use of pignicriLs, lines and rhythmic flow 
of objects convinces us that Alan Davie is 
an accomplished artist. He is modern in his 
approach but representative in dialect. An 
overall \iew is that hi.s canvases resemble 
somewh,i( child art-curn-folk-art, but very 
colourful, strange creatures pop out here and 
tliere in finely spaced arrangement. His 
Animated Landsetpe has dull green and blue 
background and in tlic body of the canvas 
images, of slran.gc creature like forms in 
pinkish brown and white with a moon on the 
top left in .scc tois of yellow, red, blue and 
blackish white, have tlicir surrealstic expre¬ 
ssions. Ill water colour treatment he i.s 
charming. So we see Crazy Horse, a folk art 
type wotk in deeper red, browns, figure of a 
flreamiand horse in yellow serpentine patches, 
a symbolic man all as if done by an untaught 
artist in a hilarious mood. His works have 
a very wide approach, for he takes .symbols 
from the pre-liisloiic limes to the modern era. 

Austria 

Austria is represented by 14 graphics and 
paintings done by two artists. Even so the 
collection has a good variety. Fine 
Sciigraphs tilled A, K I, O and U are letters 
in large red to maroon colour, different 
poriions of which are held by a number of 
men who feel helpless when the. letters break 
up. The background is either in silver or 
gold colour. These have been done by 
Hubert Arathym (b: 1926) to express a sense 
of .sarcasm. His water colour painting 
Constellation shows several human figures in 
light violet or brown rnovin.g blindfold amidst 
cubes of similar hues and the background is 
in low grey. Ernst Fuchs (b. 1930) uses 
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highly colourful tones in mosaic weaving 
serigraphs and wood cuts showing after folk 
art the conical or domed roofs, patterned 
walls of townscapes. In his painting Sphinx 
we sec medieval ornamental style by the 
display of fine blue, pink, grey and browns, 
figures of a nude woman, a bearded man 
sphinx, all as if reappear. 

Belgium 

Four artists of Belgium have contributed 
eight graphic pieces. Schemetz Betty’s 
(b. 1915) The Lord of the Space is in yellow 
and black spray fashion, as if the yellow 
globular object is bursting to dilTuse patches 
and smaller objects to trace out a luminous 
path around. Landuyt Octave’s (b, 1922) 
The Big boss shows in deep etching a fearsome 
and commanding personality through a wide 
slit within a maroon circle of about 18 inch 
diameter. 'I’hc staring eyes, nose and ears of 
the Big Boss arc seen in black and white. 
Marchoul Gustave (b. 1924) by means of 
delicate engraving creates surrealistic patterns 
of men and animals in black, white and dusk 
colour to bring out a sense of caricature of 
human behaviour. 

Brazil 

Brazil is represented by 16 works done by 
4 artists. Mira Schcndel’s graphic study on 
rice paper which wins one of the six awards, 
has already been discussed. Roberto Leal 
Scorzeli (b. 1938) in his Composicao Diagonal 
and Superposicao (Collage) has buought out 
designs in cubes in criss-cross red, yellow, 
black and brown and their combinations 
through arrangement of collage work. Oircc 
Cavalcanti (Daja) (b. 1932) has utilised 

plaster, cloth and acrylic to give much 
sculpturesque accent to his works. In Adrift 
he has struck folded cloth pieces stiffened by 
plaster treatment on wVute hack-gtounA In a 
bit tangent form to create a sense of floating 


shape. In Torn Sunday he has used wrinkled 
cloth of slate colour on white background- 
in parallel patterns. In Dence he has adopted 
similar media in white, but in perpendicular' 
patterns. These look like bas-reliefs. Rossini 
Perez (1932) resides in Paris. He has executed 
high class dry point and etching patterns 
where incisions and colour combinations are 
superb. In Noeud we see loops of a black 
rope and a uhite rope tied in the reef-knot 
fashion, where the plies, cavities and all are 
perfectly etched. Flis other 4 works are 
equally good. 

Bulgaria 

There are six oil paintings and four 
graphic pieces done by three Bulgarian artists. 
KiriJ Petrov in his Village Scenes has used thin 
layer of oil to show gaudily dressed villagers 
in terms of impressionistic cubes. He belongs 
to the progressive painters of the third decade 
of this century. Georgi Bojilov has painted 
a lownscape in compact layout showing wide 
arches, massive columns, flight of stairs in thin 
oils with decorations of a green cactus or pink 
flower pots and such like. He is powerful 
and unassuming in his description of the semi- 
realistic school. The four graphics done by 
Todor Panajotov (b. 1927) have deep 
incisions and have wide patches in brown in 
chocolate. In Historical Scene wc see knights 
and attendants with shields, lances, swords 
in chocolate with touches of pink and blue in 
the medieval setting. 

Soon after the Second Triennale, wc saw a 
collection of more than 60 graphics done by 
6 Bulgarian artists. This contained several 
better works of Todor Panajotov. 

Canada 

All the 8 canvase.s in the Canadian corner 
are in oils done by Hara Papatheodoru, - She 
has described Indians as she saw them in 
India, Colcutto (oil) has dark bat^ground 
against which is seated a feeble bearded' old 
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man and touching him is a standing young 
boy with a white turban and a vest. Dance 
shows several Indian women with covered 
heads, decorated with trinkets and other 
ornaments swaying their luminous brown, 
hands. All about it is patchy crimson to 
show the mood. A fantasy Devil (oil) is seen 
in a liquid black skeleton standing upright 
with luminous violet colour and dazzling eyes. 
1 he background is in mixed black and violet. 
Her nrawings arc affected, any way. 

Cuba 

Twenty works presented in graphics and 
drawings by six artists have come from Cuba. 
Of these the award winning work of Mario 
Gallardo (b. 1937) has already been discussed. 
Raul Santos Sepra’s ink drawings are in soft 
while, brownish pink to describe on black 
ground strange floating forms, may be a 
crustaceous specie, and by their side is the 
shadow of the moon. There is movement 
in these simple objects. In Escape by Salvador 
Corratgf Ferrcra w'C see an abstract pattern 
where on white background yellow, magenta, 
blue and crimson lines go up to intersect and 
also form a criss-cross shape. The treatment 
of this acrylic is luminous, 

Ceylon 

Five artists have contributed one painting 
each in the Ceylonese corner. Sumana 
D'ssanayake’s oil work Harvesting shows 
several women, some with sheafs of Ctorn in 
cubist and divisionist style. Big patches of 
yellow, red, blue and black are on the figures. 
The Cart by G. S. Fernando (b. 1905) 
is a water colour painting showing a loaded 
bullock cart in yellows and browns in 
spacious airy setting. Others are more 
or less academic. Scenes an eating 
shop with blues in grades or a park having 
grjddes^ of green reveal the sense of distance. 


35,§ 

Cyprus 

15 paintings done by three ardsu, all of 
whom are above thirty, have come from 
Cyprus. Within the few years of achieving 
independence this small State is advancing in 
art culture on modern trends. Costas 
Joachim’s (b. 1936) canvases have variations 
of wide lines and patches in black, violet, 
sienna and blue floral or linear patterns, 
something like tracery. Angelas Makaiids 
(b. 1942) draws the diagram of a box in lines 
and dots showing ail section in luminous to 
dark green over black background over which 
is a Hamburger and below a bucket in bluish 
white is shown in sections. Here and there 
are red, blue and black dabbings. He has 
also painted Saint in blue and green dress over 
brick red and black. Below arc splashes in 
blue and brown with objects like a tube, a 
tumbler to fill the space as though, Ilis 
Woman Taking a Shower which has I)een done 
in indifferent drawing. George Sphikas 
(b. 1943) sliows us ardnlcctural shapes 
rounded or squared at corners in red, green, 
orange with a few zig-zag black lines or with 
a few semicircular greyish patches in Arciylic 
on canvas or plywood. 

Czechoslovakia 

The 20 graphic pieces from Czechoslovakia 
are the products of three artists. Graphic 
art has a high place in many parts of Europe 
for the quality depends much on iVie exac¬ 
titude of ■ biting and cutting. John Jiri 
(b. 1923' creates in black and white dry point 
the shape of a large black seed Germinating 
in the Sun’s heat. Anderle Jiri (b. 1936} by 
the use of dry point reveals line soft looking 
sepia tone effect in folk art dialect several 
works entitled Comedy. His works naturally 
have an indigenous flavour. In Hloziiik 
Vincent’s dry point lithograph and linocuts 
we sec bold and detailed incisions in black and 

white. He describes a few medieval scenes. 
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Denmark 

Aggar Paul (b. 1936) has presented four 
scrigraphs in the Danhh corner. These works 
have deep and briglit contrasting tones 
depicting fantasies or even surrealistic notions. 
Candalf has chequered l)lack and red, spraw¬ 
ling projections from a mass with two red 
eyes over lemon yellow background. 
Perpendicular red lines are there as contiast. 
We see a red-horned shape with large indigo 
eyes encircled by green lines over deep indigo 
marked with black and green perpendicular 
lines. 

Federal Republic of Germany 

West Germany’s twenty works done by 
seven artist of diffeicnt scliools, fonn a hue 


selection and demonstrate as they do the 

cross-section of the modern German art within 
a small limit. 

Kaitum-Kalixalv XIV has a very low-keyed 
background over which light cream coloured 
plastic film cut in angular fashion has been 
set to describe the path of a meandering 
river and open space, In this and in two 
other works Bcrnd Koberling (b, 1938) has 
used plastic slieets to create an impression of 
a lai^dscape. Whether pleasant or not, it is 
an experiment. Rupprecht Geiger 
(b. !90iS) has created sotnclhing fundamental 
in leaving a third of a canvas in white and the 
rest lower part in bright pale green or again 
in anoilicr the bottom has dull white with 
luminous light green upper part, between 



THE SPOTTED DOG 


Artist: Peter Nagel 
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which is a white semi-circle. These yield a 
soft view of the result of combination of two 
pigments by even distribution of paints by 
means of paint gun. We get a feeling of 
infinity as though. Simple yet powerful and 
effective to impress our feelings, these give the 
notion of a grammar of art. Peter 
Nagel (b. 1938) gives a graceful treatment in 
Playground Slide (tempera) in white and grey 
bringing out the texture of the canvas to show 
a small baby sliding down a slip holding 
inflated toys in red, green, violet and yellow. 
The slip too has round structure in conformity 
with the round masses seen in the toys and the 
plumpy baby. His other painting The spotted 
Dog(tempera) has regular black lines in squares 
on the brown background in front of which 
is a large dog chasing a rubber ball which has 
green, red, violet and white panels. It is 
photographic and the artist succeeds to give 
it the dramatic touch. Peter Nagel gets 
Certificate of Merit (Honours of Mention) 
for his canvases. lnterlor~70 is surrealistic 
oil painting. On low indigo background a 
torso of a woman in pale blue and whitish 
green amidst black circle has been described. 
Below it, on buff coloured background, is a 
head like object with violet horns and black 
and white stripes. Tliis has been done by 
Paul Wunderlich (b. 1927) with meticulous 
and precise drawing enriched by judicious 
colouring. 

Fiji 

There are about 3 or 4 Fijian Tapa cloth 
printed by hand. These have rich to mellowed 
colour combination. The designs are generally 
linear or triangular. The arts and crafts of 
the island such as carved coconut shell, bowl 
and drums are there to show the elegance of 
simple craftsmanship. 

Finland 

The twenty items of work executed by four 
Fiimls artists arrived almost near the closing 


days of the Second Tricnnale. These were, 
therefore, displayed with other late arrivals 
for a week after the art fair concluded. The 
works are colourful and the graphic pieces 
show high attainments. Jorma Hautala’.s 
(b. 1941) Contact (Serigraph) has a circle 
around which arc dull white, lines of various 
thickness, a few of which are like arrows 
radiating over black background to reveal 
spacing and balance. Reijo Koskela (b. 1929) 
has given evidence of realistic handling in 
right pcrspeciivc in delicate etching and 
aquatint—Blue Window.. It shows the image 
of a tree, its trunk, foliage in darker shades 
through the blue glass and bright through 
transparent white glass panes. Sitting Women 
(ink) is an attempt by Kauko Lehtinen 
(b. 1925) on thick wrinkled paper to show the 
figure of a witch-like woman having a fierce 
look. In the forepart are red and blue stipp- 
lings to add fantasy. Metamorphoses ii is a 
wood and metal relief made of a square double 
— faced board having nine smaller divisions on 
both sides. Each division has a cup-shaped 
bright steel in the middle beside which are 
fitted a blue and indigo partitioning bakclite 
semicircular disks. The effect is reflection of 
light in these tones. It is more a cheap 
commercial pattern than sculpturesque. 

France 

This corner is, by far, the mo.sl elegant and 
tasteful. There are 19 works in oil, graphics, 
sculptures and collage which is a modified 
form of Dada art. Some of the works have 
their bases on the impress machines create on 
our mind ; but these have been done with 
utmost simplicity, remarkable colouration, 
fine spacing and make us conscious of the 
mood. About Yvaral Jean Pierre’s award 
winning work in wood, plastic and wire which 
create optico-cinetic feeling, a few words have 
already been said in the beginning. 
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PLAN ESCAPE AND INTEREFERENCE B 

Artist : Yvaral Jean Pierre 


Nantoiiiller (oil) shows both brush marks and 
zig zig lines and coils in indigo and emerald 
formed directly from the nozzles of tubes. 
Mauve against black background lightens the 
spiralling decorating lumps from the nozzles. 
The spatial quality and the fine linear detail 
in the minimum present the view of a machine 
in vastness. Montabes (oil) shows spacing on a 
white canvas over which are a broad greenish 
band, a bright blue patch and the like. There 
arc a few red and few black broken horizontal 
lines over which are several perpendicular 
poles and coils in red, yellow and black, all to 
show in suggestions, the distant beauty of a 
ship. These two have been done by Mathleu 
Georges (b. 1921). Miss Classe Genevieve 
(b, 1935) has drawn several circles in violet 


and black of different sizes on green back¬ 
ground leaving a bit of white to give the 
rough shape of a man. Her other oil work 
has red circle on the left and on the other side 
are circles in blue, white, yellow and violet— 
all arranged in juxtaposition. She seem to 
have tried to bring balance in Cercles masses 
by poising stronger and lighter pigments in 
varying sizes. On all counts these are not so 
successful V. Vasarely (b. 1908) has put up 
a bright coloured collage by applying circles 
and cubes. Environment is a jungle of symme¬ 
trically dangling rubber sheets, thin flexible 
metal sheet, silver cloth, grey cloth—all barr¬ 
ing a few shorter ones, are IS feet in length 
and 2 feet in width and are hung on a heavy 
frame fixed on the ceiling. In it there are 
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about two dozens of such swinging pieces 
arranged at different angles. The artist, 
Ostoya Thomas (b. 1932) has shown at the 
most a rough and tumble sense of decoration, 
somewhat after the show case of a draper 
shop. So some artists have become “engineers 
of emotion.” 

German Democratic Republic 

The 6 artists of East Germany have put up 
20 works consisting of graphic pieces, bronze 
sculptures and oil paintings. The works are 
realistic and so offer no scope for the artists 
to be visionary and imaginative, Wicland 
Foerster (b. 1930) in an academic head study 
Walter Felsensteln (bronze) has brought out 
the personality of an elderly wit. Miss Jenny 
Mucchi Wiegmann (1895*1969) in the bronze 
bust Arnold Zweig has done a massive head 
which is dull without the effect of chiselling 
and high lights. Gerhard Lichfenficld (b, 1921) 
in a full size bronze Combing has created a 
.stout elderly nude woman preparing her hair 
bun by upraising both hands. The right leg 
being slightly at the rear, the statue has 
movement and vitality. Helmut Symmangk’s 
Dresden (lithograph) due to neat biting, shows 
a blue sheet of water and on the shore are 
houses in red, black and yellow patches and 
lines. 

Greece 

Four top artists of Greece have sent 
fourteen paintings graphics and sculptures. 
Spyros Vassiliou (b. 1902) in City Moments 
has drawn the figure of a conspicuous and 
large mahogny coloured table on indigo base. 
Away arc a burnt sienna vista of mountain and 
clusters of houses of a city. The rest is 
greenish with a yellow moon having its pale 
.halo. On the dark table is a real jade bead 
set on a locket fixed somewhat after the Dada 
art. But in layout and idea it is powerful yet 
pleasant, His another work Country Walks 


registers a calm sea shore on the right ol 
which are indigo to blue pigments and few 
tables with remnants of edibles, empty chairs 
or a few tables and chairs in orange, blue and 
other colours stacked one over the other, bits 
of papers strewn to show that lunch time is 
over. On the left is indigo space with fine 
irregular patches as waves over which four 
boats in balancing red, yellow and white move 
on. All are on the .same plane yet the 
composition is lovely. Constantine P. 
Grammatopoulos (b, 1916) has shown grains 
of wood in fine shades of low brown and grade 
of indigo, superscribed with zig zag triangular 
shapes here and there of different colours in 
wood-engraving Attica-ll. Agean-lll by him is 
another large wood-engraving showing foamy 
divisionistic sea, sections of houses in blue, 
brown, burnt sienna and white and sections of 
boats in triangular forms. Of the statues 
carved out of wood, most arc academic and 
stiff. However, Dilemma which shows a wide 
eyed Grcecian thoughtful face supported on 
llie palm of one hand, is a good one. 

Hong Kong 

4 artists contribute four works in this 
corner. Cheung Yec (Ij. 1936) in Moon has 
fixed a round shape divided into four parts. 
The right side has a few' pebbly squares, 
circles and the left two sectors have brass 
plates shaped in various shapes and coloured 
in black. The whole shape is fixed on a 
bright square steel sheet, Landscape (oil) by 
Kwong Yeu Ting (b. 1922) shows a large 
boulder with irregular browns, grey, blue, 
patchy moss with spots of yellow and blue as 
contrasting tints and bit of transparent water, 
l.ui Shou Kwan (b. 1919) in his Landicapt 
adopts traditional Chinese media i, e. 
Chinese ink on rice paper to show grey 
to white touches revealing the sky and 
dull white with a bit of spilling grey for land 
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and water. It being after Chinese traditional 
school and uncommon these days, creates 
interest. 

Hungary 

There arc 20 works done by three Hungarian 
artists. Istavan Csik (b. 1930) in Two Figures 
and Landscape at Balaton (both in oil) uses 
cubes and circles after constructivism in black, 
maroon, blue and violate pigments. Miss 
Viola Betki (b. 1932) in Summer (oil) has 
depicted a real folk art pattern in that it has 
green held, light red to vermilion grazing 
cows, Howcring groves tapering upward with 
colouretl birds and white water gliding down 
e violet mound. Wood-cuts and etchings by 
Ferenc C/.inkc (b. 1926) are large and spacious 
in a variety of hues. The etchings arc mostly 
in black and white giving hints of decorative 
folk art motifs of the country. 

Indonesia 

Indonesia is represented by 20 art pieces 
«)r the last decade executed by 16 artists who 
draw' tlicir inspiration not only from their 
traditional art forms but also from the 
African and modern international art trends. 
AfTendi’s (h. 1940) charcoal black thick oil 
describes a grim inournittg scene in Funeral of 
a King. The atmosphere is black, men in the 
cortege arc black and there is a flash of yellow 
on the coffin. In the background the green 
palace with yellow to green stipplings stands 
like a ghost. His White Horse too reveals the 
pow'er of proper handling of the right pig¬ 
ments for delineating the charms of expre¬ 
ssionism with sure sweeping strokes. Life Tree 
(oil) by Arif Soedarsono (b. 1935) is a tradi¬ 
tional depiction of a massive tree in shades of 
crimson with several birds perching- to match, 
Kiisnadi (b. 1921) has adopted a leafy type of 
pontillism in black, grey, brown and indigo 
in the decorative Portrait of L. He has main- 
tair.cd weight and the scase of distance. Other 


artists have retained the nuances of local art 
in loudly pigmented Mask and Two Dancers. 

Ireland 

Michael Farrell (b. 1940) is the lone artist 
who represents Ireland with five canvases. 
His works are simple though powerful in 
architectonic designs. In Press Series No. I 
we see a neat symmetrical work in flat pig¬ 
ments. The background is whitish grey and 
black and in the centre tw'o wide black axe- 
head like shapes meet to diffuse three lateral 
yellows, red and white projections. Black and 
Blue Study (Acrylic on board) has its opposite 
corners decorated with regular symmetric 
overlapping traingles on black space and in 
the middle is a shield like black space with 
supple white and black outlines. These may 
be images of Celtic designs, cast in modern 
symmetrical idioms. 

Italy 

Twenty Italian artists have contributed ,> 
twenty works. They, at least some of them, ‘ 
believe that the aim of art, or the fine arts, 
is to achieve standardisation for all, irrespec¬ 
tive of tlie social or environmental attain¬ 
ments. Thus, objet d’art is not for those alone 
who are intellectually or culturally superior to 
the general run of the people. T’hey console 
us by claiming that the works are didactic 
contraptions to obtain visual perception and 
aesthetic experience which have no moorings 
with the traditional work of art. Such seems 
the apologia for unconventional artistic 
creations. Bruno Demattio (b. 1838) creates a 
twenty inch square air-tight transparent 
plexiglass case—Dynamic Liquid Geometry in 
which is kept soap water. A slight shake 
creates innumerable minute soap bubbles to 
give prismatic designs and froth. Multidimen¬ 
sional Square by Bruno Munari (b. 1927) 
resembles a piece of craft in that ad entire 
indigo coloured plastic sheer fs cut and fotdiM 
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in the form of an are with a rectangle shooting 
up with holes here and there to balance. In 
Series of Disci According to a Cartesian Schenrte 
Lauro Grisman arranges 18 large brass discs 
(each 70 cm. dia) in a regular pattern which 
collectively presents different shapes from 
distance, something like the side view of an 
airplane fan or even a radar. Corrado 
Novello (b. 1947) in Red and Orange Transpa* 
rent Perspex shapes a common pattern by 


placing a deep blue transparent sheet inside ah 
amber coloured plastic cuboid. We also 
see different designs by tying several rectan* 
gular plexiglass pieces with strings, all 
dangling in the air to give the total effect ol 
receding and advancing planes. So we arc 
here not to see examples of fine arts but 
feel enriched with the experience of toyland 
designs and that way the collection has a say. 

(To be Continued ) 


ZAMINDARY ABOLITION IN JAMMU AND KASHMIR 

BALBIR KUMAR JAIN 


The land revenue system of Jammu and 
Kashmir underwent a historical change in 
1950. The Constituent Assembly of the State 
passed the Big Landed Estates Act. This 
meant the end of the system which had created 
feudal holdings. This agricultural community, 
which forms an evcrwhelming proportion of 
the entire population of this State and con¬ 
tributed so large a quota to the State revenues 
had beeh heavily exploited and lived at the 
verge of starvation, enmeshed in debt, illiterate 
and demoralised. 

Udder Big Landed Estates Abolition Act, 
every proprietor was allowed to retain 22V+ 
acres of land. The right of ownership in land 
in excess of this was abolished and transferred 
to the extent of their actual cultivating 
possession . during Kharif of Sambat 2007 
(Scpt-Oct, 1950), The Act provided that no 


tiller should, with the land so transferred and 
that which he already owns, posess more than 
20 aeres by the end of July, 1952, Due to 
implementation of the Act, an area of 1,32,469 
acres was transferred to 1,28,781 tillers and 
an area of 47,804 acres was vested in the 
State'. As far as the question of the compen¬ 
sation is concerned, the Constituent Assembly 
of Jammu and Kashmir decided on 26th 
March, 1952 that no compensation be paid 
in respect of the land from which expropria¬ 
tion had taken place under the Big Landed 
Estates Abolition Act. The Abolition of the 
big landed estates without any compensation 
was made possible as the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir was not governed by the Constitu¬ 
tion of India in all matters. 

The abolition of the Zamindari system 
leads to a serious question posed by 
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Prof. R. N. Bhargava- that if property rights 
had to be abolished, the burden should have 
fallen equitably on all private owners. It is 
unfair and unjust to select one olai.s of pro¬ 
perty owners for imposing such a heavy 
burden. It is true that “From a revenue 
collecting organisation the Zaminders had 
become proprietors. But was it fair that the 
present owners should sulTer for the sins of 
their forefathers or of previous owners or for 
the past mistakes of the Government,’’' 
Further, abolition of Zamindari system has 
increased fragmentation of holdings which is 
is unfavourable for modernization of agri¬ 
culture and leads to uneconomic holdings. 

Although these criticisms are correct to an 
extent but one cannot agree with the conten¬ 
tion of Prof. Bhargava that “The scheme of 
Zamindari abolition cannot be justilied by the 
theory of public finance”. 

The big landed estates cannot be treated 
at par with urban property or other forms of 
property. Most of the landlords had become 
proprietors from a revenue collecting organi¬ 
sation. The T.and Gompemation Gommittee 
in their repf)rt dated the 22nd March, 1952, 
stibmitted to the president of the Constituent 
Assembly of the State was of the view', “there 
are cases of Proprietors who have purchased 
lands in recent years but most of them have 
made large profits and in any case all these 
are mere speculators in land inS^thCj ultimate 


analysis”^ The report further stated, equally 
in dealing with the acquisition of property, 
we must necessarily have regard to the nature 
of the property, the history and course of 
enjoyment, the large class of people effected 
by it and so on. The abolition law affects 
a small percentage of landed interests. While 
it expropriates about 10,000 big landowners, 
it benefits about 7 lakhs tillers and simultane¬ 
ously helps 96% of our population which 
depends directly or indirectly on agriculture’ ’ 
The Committee held that “The payment of 
compensation would perpetuate the present 
inequitable distribution of wealth”^ 

With the abolition of Zamindari, land 
revenues also registered an increase in the 
transference of land to the tiller^ was due to 
land, that had hitherte remainded un-assessed, 
besng assessed to land revenue and also to the 
change in the classification from the inferior 
to the superior. 


1. Source of these figures : Land Reforms, 
published by Land Reforms Officer, 
Jammu and Kashmir. P. 11 

2. R. N. Bhargava, Theory and working of 
Union Finance in India (Allahabad, 1967) 
p. 3000 

3. Ibid, pp. 305-306 

4. Quoted’ rora Land Refoims, p. 19 
:5. Ibid, 20 

;6, Ibid, 21 




C. Y. CHINTAMANI 


L. DEWANt 


The struggle for freedom thre# up many 
a patriot whose one consuming passion was 
the achievement of independence for India. 
In that band of patri(jts there were some very 
outstanding Journalists too who used tlieir pen 
with such sincere conviction and gcuuinene.ss 
of interest that hundreds upon thousands of 
their readers became ardent nationalists. 

C. Y. Chintamani belonged to this genre 
of patriots. His facile pen had contributed in 
no small measure in striring the stagnant 
waters in U. P. and Central India. Starting 
as early as 1903. he held forth on his own for 
more than three decades despite growing 
unfavourable conditions. His activities though 
mainly confined to the field of journalism also 
left a mark of his personality in other fields 
like education, legislature and the goverment. 

Born in April 1880 in the Vizagapatam 
district of Andhra Pradesh in afamily of average 
means, Yajneswara Chintamani rose to great 
heights by dint of hard and sustained elTorts. 
He came to U. P. in 1903 to take up the 
assistant editorship of the English Journal 
The Indian People. In 1909, the journal due 
to financial difficulties was merged in the 
Leader when it appeared as the first English 
daily newspaper in the then Agra and Oudh 
Province imder Ghintamani’s editorship. It 
was, however, his work for The Indian People 
which paved the way for his subsequent rise 
to fame as a journalist. 



C. Y. Chintamani 


His work was only the reflex of his unique 
character. Bred in the old liberal tradition 
of early Indian social leformers and leaders, 
there kindled in him constantly the desire to 
lay such foundations for the society and the 
people that however adverse the times and 
coaditions may become, they would always 
uphold the cherished values. 
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Like all great editors and public men, his 
object was not so much to please the public 
as to serve them to the best of his lights. 
That his methods did not stand in the way of 
achieving notable success, is a conclusive proof 
of the soundness of the judgment and 
journalistic acumen of Chintamani. He 
performed his journalistic duties with the 
devotion and enthusiasm of a deeply religious 
man. Once he wrote about his profession ; 
“Journalism is not a commercial undertaking 
in the sense in which other businesses are. It 
is primarily an undertaking of patriotism, and 
there is an clement of business in it only for 
the sake, and to the extent, of enabling that 
patriotic business being carried on, and to 
no more extent.’’ His paper truly bore the 
marks of his patriotic ideas for the Leader and 
Chintamani were indistinguishable from each 
other for nearly tliirty years. He gave to 
his readers neither the syrupy and juicy tales 
nor the pot stuff to titillate their palate but 
gave them what he wanted them to know and 
what was important for them to know. He 
was therefore rightly called the ‘ Pope of 
Indian Journalism.” 

In the words of India’s silver-tongued 
orator Shri S. Srinivasa Sastri, 

Mr. Chintamani was an examplar of indepen¬ 
dence of judgment and like Macaulay if he 
failed to convince he would dominate his oppo¬ 
nent by his encyclopaedic knowledge, remark¬ 
able memory sparkling wit and sarcastic humour. 

Although journalism was his main vocation 
and love, still, he utilised to the fullest extent 
the opportunities he got to serve the Indian 
people as a legislator, minister, educationist 
or as a liberal leader with his characteristic 
industry, honesty and single-mindedness of 
purpose. 

An extremist among moderates, 
Chintamani was an unsparing critic of govern¬ 
ment. Gifted with a clear and logical mind 


and with ability to turn a phrase with ^eat 
ciTect, though he was not even a grac|pnte, 
yet he was a force to be reckoned with. For 
these qualities of his, he came to be regatded 
as perhaps the ablest debater and parlia¬ 
mentarian in U. P. and in his day was 
certainly one of the ablest in the entire 
country. Once when he was absent from the 
U. P. Legislature, of which he was then a 
member, Sir Edward Blunt, member of the 
U. P. Executive Council, remarked that to go 
on with a debate in Chintamani’s absence 
was like playing Hamlet without the Prince 
of Denmark. 

Under tftc Montagu-Chcmlsford Reforms 
Scheme, Chintamani became one of the two 
Indian ministers in U. P. in early twenties. 
During the twenty eight months of his tenure 
as a minister for education, he introduced 
many healthy changes in the departments 
under his charge. Two of the most signifi¬ 
cant changes made by him were making 
Allahabad University a residential-cum- 
teaching university and the other was creation 
of a separate Intermediate Board of Education 
in the province thereby relieving the univer¬ 
sities of the burden of holding intermediate 
examinations. He resigned from the minister- 
ship when he found that the bureaucracy 
with whom he had serious dilTercnces was 
being supported by the Governor agaiust 
him. 

Chintamani was a deeply religious man 
and believed too greatly in the ob^lstvance of 
rituals etc. Thus on certain supposedly 
inauspicious days he would not undertake 
rail journey or start any new work, He was 
also a staunch believer in spiritualism and in 
re-birth and put great faith in what the sinxitt 
of the departed great souls whom he invoked 
with utmost reverence communicated to him 
through trusted mediums. 
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^He often used his own nephew as a 
medium and at times he even published in 
hb paper Leader what was believed to have 
been revealed to him through the medium. 

Among the spirits of the departed great 
souls, he often invoked the spirit of late 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale whom he had always 
worshipped and adored as his political guru 
and mentor. Chintamani died on 1st July 
1941 and a few months before his death, he 
had published in the columns of Leader that 
Gokhale’s spirit through the medium of his 
nephew had written in Gokhalcs own hand¬ 
writing that India would attain independence 
in 194^ after much tribulations and suffering. 

Once in a letter to a friend, Chintamani 
wrote that he might be interested in knowing 
as per invoked spirits revelation, King Asoka 
was in Satyaloka as Maliikharjuna Swami, 
Confucius was in Tapoloka as Ramakoti 


Sastri, St. Paul Was in Plymouth. TThat Altb^tr 
was in an obscure Muslim family in 
Julius Caesar was Mussolini, Croesus became 
Rockefeller, Plato became Lord Morley and 
Solomon, Lord Haldane and Q,ueen Victoria 
will be the future king of England and that 
Lala Lajpat Rai will be born again in 2008 
A. D. in Punjab after spending the stipulated 
period in Tapoloka and Chandraloka and 
Rabindranath Tagore will have no more 
births. 

One may dismiss the nursing of such beliefs 
as sheer obscurantism or self-delusion; yet, 
one cannot but appreciate the rcsclicnce of 
the infnd of the pursuer of these beliefs who 
used these exercises also with the purpose of 
adding to one’s knowledge of the unknown 
and the beyond however, uncritical or credul¬ 
ous that approach may appear to the so-called 
‘modern’ man. 






CHANGE OF KINGS 

BIMAL MITRA 
( Continued from previous issue ) 


Just a matter of a single ni<fht. Many 
dangers can rnalerialise in one night. For 
(ioui Bhnttaiharji it was an amazing niglit of 
intensive self anal).sis. Fatik wa.s lying on his 
l)ed in the adjoining room. And silting beside 
him was Shibani attending to his needs. May 
be she was shedding tears while doing Jier 
sick nursing. Gour Bhaltacharjec sat on his 
bed and mentally traversed his life from its 
beginning, through all its ups and downs till he 
reached the immediate and nearest present. 
He thought -how far has he come. Where 
has hejarrived ? He remembered the wording 
of that saying in the Bhagabatgita. ^'atli 

daswasi me .Were there then some sellish 

thoughts hidden within his elforts to achieve 
liuman good 

Once he rjuietly went outside his room. 
The door of the adjoining room was wide 
open. He directed his eyes through the open 
door towrirds the bed inside. The “Hurricane” 
lantern was on in a dimly flickering manner. 
Fatik was lying flat on his back and sleeping 
deeply like one unconscious. May be high 
fever had rendered him semi-conscious and 
dazed. And sitting next to his bed Shibani 
too had lapsed into sleep sometime without 
knowing when she had. 

Gour Bhaltacharjec watched for a while. 
Then he went back to his own room. It was 
dark all over the place. One could see through 
the window the top of the tamarind tree that 
grew on the border of the pond. Looking in 
that direction he felt as if everything had 
somehow gone topsy turvy. All accounts had 
gone awry. 


He did not cjuitc know when he had fallen 
asleep. Suddenly he heard Shibani cry and 
woke up. He shot up in bed. He could hear 
some voices outside. 

He quickly went out. He saw a number 
of people had assembled in the courtyard. He 
could recognise Naren, Seeing him Naren 
came up to him. 

Naren told him the news (irsl. He asked 
- Fatik isn’t there ? Well, I never heard any¬ 
thing ? Where ha.s he gone ? 

He went to the next room and peeped in. 
The bed was empty. His wife was weeping in 
gasps with her face covered by her sari, 
Basanti, Rani and some other ladies of the 
locality were there too. 

—But when did he go ? 1 got up in the 
middle of the night and found him fast asleep. 
Where could he go since then ? He was 
lying half unconscious, dazed by high fever. 
How could lie get up ? Who took him away ? 
Have you looked in the pdnd ? I hope he has 
not fallen into the pond and got drowned ? 

Then the whole day, the next day and 
some days subsequently were spent in search¬ 
ing. The Balarampur Police Station was 
alerted. Adjoining villages were informed. 
People from nearly places came in numbers 
to make enquiries. Fatik was nowhere, he 
had vanished at a moment’s notice into the 
unknown, no one could locate him. The sun 
rose in the sky after that and the sun set too. 
The earth went round the sun more than once, 
but Fatik never came back. The memory of 
their daughter had pervaded things of daily 
occurence in a manner of speaking } now evea 
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that memory slowly began to get dim and 
waited perhaps to be extinguished for ever. 

• But Fatik never came back. 

i« « * 

The boys of the school never thought that 
the person who was in such trouble at home 
would attend school the next day. At least 
they would he spared the close scrutiny of his 
angry eyes even for a day. But no. As was 
his daily practice he stood near the door of his 
room the next day with his cottt'U shawl 
thrown over his shoulders. He consulted his 
pocket watch and said—-Janardan, close the 
gates— 

Even Janardan was astonished at first. 

lie liad heard the news early in the morn¬ 
ing. He also ran over the Pandit Mashai’s 
house. There were many people then. The 
Secretary Babu too was there. They were all 
rather still and motionless in stoney silence. 
Who would console whom ? Who had the 
ability to rectify matters ? 

No one could think that the Pandit Mashai 

would attend school punctually the very next 
day. 

—Janardan, shut the gate ! 

Sasadhar Babu had got the information 
when he was at home. He was coming a bit 
late. He asked Janardan—Please open the 
gate, my dear fellow, your Pandit Mashai has 
come to school even to-day ! All glory to 
your Pandit Mashai, I say, he is indeed 
wonderful ! 

But it would not do to absent himself from 
school. His grandson might not be there but 
all those other boys were there. They were 
his grand children. Like his grandson each 
one of them. He must look after their well 
being. Who would do so, if he did not ? 
Who would watch and act for their good ? 

Question papers have been arranged for 
anew this time. These have not been printed 
at Nimai Shaw’s printing press on this 
occasion. No one has now come to know 


about the questions in advance. The coach¬ 
ing school authorities have found things very 
difficult and disconcerting. But who would 
challenge the decision of the Pandit Mashai ? 

Narcn Chakravarty came to the Head 
Master’s room that day. 

He said—How are the teachers rcactitig ? 

Bhabaranjan said—The reactions arc none 
too good— 

—How, how none too good ? 

Bhabaranjan answered—I heard they held 
a meeting, to boycott the examinations—They 
are very angry, they say if the committee 
have no trust in us, we shall not do any 
invigilation either— 

When Nimai Shaw came to know about 
this he ^aid—Very good, if that happens, it 
would be good. I want that this matter is 
finally settled. Really speaking, who is the 
Pandit Mashai, as far as this school is con¬ 
cerned ? His demands have to be met, the 
Committee is of no importance. Of no 
importance ? 

The matter was becoming more and more 
complicated. From all sources, information 
began to trickle in that there would be 
concerted boycott of the examination by ail. 

Naren Chakravarty was considerably 
frightened. The school was of long standing 
and the future of many boys depended on it. 
The previous day he had called Sasadhar 
Babu in, as soon as he arrived at the school. 
He asked him—I hear you are determined to 
boycott the examinations. Is that so ? 

Sasadhar Babu replied —Yes. 

Naren Chakravarty said—But are you 
going to play with the future of the innocent 
boys ? Do you think that your own selfish 
interests should assume the maximum 
importance ? 

Sasadhar said—Well if the Committee 
ignores what we say ; why should we obey 
the dictates of the Committee ? 

—How do you say that the Committee look 
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no notice of what you said ? Have’nt they 
raised your pay scale ? Don’t you know that 
the school is now spending Rupees Twelve 
Thousand and five hundred every month for 
that ? 

Sasadhar Babu laughed. In fact Sasadhar 
Babu did not serve the school for his salary. 
Nobody is satisfied with a mere salary in these 
days of inflated prices. Even a salary of a 
thousand rupees a month does not help to 
meet one’s expenses. Extra income is 
required. The income from the coaching 
school has a different taste and flavour. A 
hundred or a hundred and fifty a month, that 
one gets from it is a windfall as it were. 
Sasadhar Babu and others were greatly 
attracted by the idea of picking up such 
money. The school salary was like a wedding 
ring which gave one the freedom to accept 
invitations and to move about unchaperoned. 

—The Committee has no faith in us and 
that is why we were not allowed to set the 
questions. 

Naren Chakravarty said—Well, the trust 
and faith had been there all along. How 
come, that things changed this year ? The 
Pandit Mashai]) complains that you tell your 
pupil what questions would be set. 

Sasadhar Babu said—Then you should 
dismiss us. How can we work if you lack 
confidence in us ? And how would the 
students have any respect for us ? 

Naren Chakravarty took a placating line of 
talk. He said -You see, he h an old man. It 
was he who founded the school, he should 
therefore be shown respect. Haven’t his 
words any value to all of you ? 

That did not sound so unreasonable to 
Sasadhar Babu. 

He said—All right, let us see how far he 
will go— 

But the terrible events of the first day of 
the examinations drove all thoughts of boycott 


out of everyone’s mind, and no one had any 
wish to act in a contrary manner at that 
moment. And when they all heard about the 
disappearance of Fatik the next day, Sasadhar 
Babu said—We did not have to do 

anything ; God Himself punished the old 
man— 

Rani began to go over frequently after 
that day. 

Basanti used to tell her—Go to your grand¬ 
mother, go and talk to her— 

Rani always visited their house. Bui her 
visits began to be more than once or twice a 
day, at all hours in the morning, evening or 
afternoon. 

Rani would arrive with her box of combs, 
hair pins, ribbons and other requisites of 
hair dressing ; and say—Come on Grand Ma, 
do my hair— 

Shibani too felt a great relief to have her 
there to converse with. 

.She would say—It’s a good thing that you 

come ; I feel more alive if I have some one to 
talk to. 

Raiii used to enejuire—No news yet of 
Fatik, Grand Ma ? 

Shibani would say—He would not come 
back, my little mother. We have enquired 
here, there and everywhere. Even Binod has 
written to so many places without any success 
—Has your father tried to get information ? 

Enquiries have been extensive. But no 
one has given any information. What has 
happened to the boy ? How is he finding 
any means to eat and to meet his living 
expenses ? Shibani shed tears as she discussed 
the run away boy. 

Suddenly someone called out from outside 
—Grand Ma—Unknown voice. Shibani 
could not rccognjse whose voice it was* She 
said—You stay here ; I shall go and 

So saying she went upto the doot and 
asked—Who is it ? ' 

— I am Binod. Grand Ma->» < • . 
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And when she opened the door, Binod 
walked in. He was dressed in European 
clothes. He came in and touched Grand 
Mother’s feet and carried his hand to his 
forehead in respectful salutation. 

Rani looked up. She had seen this Binod 
a long time ago. But this was a different man, 
so it appeared. His appearance had completely 
changed. Rani adjusted her sari carefully 
about her person. 

There was an orderly behind Binod who 
was carrying a cloth bag. Binod asked him to 
put it on the raised floor of the verandah and 
to go outside. The man did so, saluted his 
master and left. 

Binod came up and sat down, fie said— 
These fruits are for Grand Pa ; please keep 
them for him Grand Ma. 

—Why did you bring all this, my dear 
boy ? You know your grand father ? 

Binod laughed. He said—Don’t I know 
Grand Papa ? I know him fully and well. 
When I passed my examination my mother 
came to thank Grand Papa with some articles 
of little value. What a row grand father 
made ! Is he still like that ; for goodness’ 
sake ! 

Grand Mother also began to laugh. She 
said while carrying the bag in—His madness 
has increased in a manifold manner— 

Binod said—You tell him that il he 
makes any noise about these I shall stop 
coming to your house, he must be made to 
understand—I got down at Balarampur on my 
way to Btyitpur where I have been transferred; 

I thought I must go and touch the feet of 
Grand Ma^Grand Pa with a view to call 
heaven’s blessings upon me—But where is 
Grand Pa ? Is he still at his school work ? 

Shibani said—What else can be his work ? 

Binod said—I heard there had been a lot 
of trouble in the school, the teachers have 
threatened strike oi: some such upheaval ? 


Shibani said— I do not know, my boy, I 
do not know when things were quiet and 
peaceful. 

Binod said—Why ? Things were not like 
this at our time, 

Shibani said—I don’t know, my boy. I 
have seen that he always faced trouble at the 
school— 

Then she looked at Rani and said—Come 
along, let me finish doing your hair. 

So saying grand mother got busy with 
Rani’s hair. She had almost finished the 
plaiting before this. She only had to put 
her hair up. But Rani was a bit shy about 
sitting,there in front of Binod with her head 
held at that angle. 

She said— Let me go now Grand Ma— 

Shibani said—Oh you need not feel shy 
before Binod. You know him. He is Binu— 

Rani felt more shy than before. Her face 
reddened. 

Shibani looked at Binod and said—You 
know her, don’t you ? She is Rani, daughter 
of our Naren— 

—Oh, is that so ? 

Binod was amazed. He said—I could 
hardly recognise licr she was so small when I 
saw her— 

—Oh, but she must grow ! Time does not 
stand still for anybody ? Look, how very old 
I have become ? And you are quite grown 
up now, aren’t you ? Had your mother been 
alive she would have got you married and 
had the pleasure of seeing a few grand 
children ! 

—Our work is so arduous Grand Ma, I 
have to work from morning till night and yet 
cannot finish my work. 

Shibani said—But will you spend your life 
like this—Being transferred from one place to 
another ? They will not allow you to stay in 
one place at any time in a quiet and settled 
fashion ! 
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BinocI laughed and answered—No, this job 
is like that grandma. We spend our lives in 
jungles and extremely primitive villages — 

—But our Balarampur i’ Wouldn’t you 
have to come to Balarampur ? 

Binotl answered—Yes, but not at Balarani- 
pur. May have to come to Birgunge. But I 
cannot fix that, the authorities determine such 
things—We have only to carry out orders— 

Suddenly Basanti came in. She said—My 
goodness, how long does your hair. 

She stopped and left it unsaid. She pulled 
her veil considerably clown when she seiw the 
figure of a man in European clothes in front of 
her. She stood stiffly in a motionless stance. 

Shibani said—Oh, Bouma you do not have 
to be shy in front of him. He is our Binu — 
Binod. He has been a pupil of the Pandit 
Mashai. He is now a Magistrate. He has 
been transferred to Bajitpur and he came to 
see the grand mother while on his way there— 

Basanti relaxed a bit. But she did not 
speak. 

Shibani looked at Binud and said—You 
would not recognise her, she is Rani’s mother. 
She is Nart'n’s our Naren Chakravarty’s 
wife— 

When he heard all that Binod got off the 
Verandah came down and touched Basanti’s 
feet in salutation. 

Don’t, don’t my dear boy, may you live 
long— 

Rani’s hair was done hy then. She was 
immobile and was standing at one corner. 

Basanti said—Let us depart then Aunty, 
came along Rani — 

It is after a very long time that Binod had 
come. He was a particularly favourite pupil 
of Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai. The rcalisa- 
t ion of many a dream. Shibani knew that 
the Master of the hou.se would have been 
overjoyed had he been at home. 

Binod said—Do you know Grand Ma, I 
speak of the Pandit Mashai wherever-1 go. 1 


tell everybody that had I not been nourished 
by the affection of the Pandit Mashai 1 would 
not have got anywhere in life. Whatever I 
have achieved I have done because of the 
kindness of the Pandit Mashai. I tell every¬ 
body the tales of — 

Then Binod began to recount the incidents 
of those by gone days. The tales of his boy¬ 
hood, what the Pandit Mashai said to him, 
when he scolded him or gave physical 
punishment, he remembered everything, 

Shibani said-—Yes, but what did he do for 
himself by all that ? He is not wanted by the 
school committee now. No one even cares to 
listen to w'hat he says— 

Binod said—But not even the Government 
are doing anything in appreciation of his 
services to society ! 

Shibani said—I donol know, my boy, I 
hardly under land all that. And I donot even 
talk about such matters. 

Binod said - This time I shall certainly 

raise this matter to those in authority higher 
up— 

Then he suddenly remembered. He 
asked—You have not got any news of your 
Fatik grand Ma, have you ? 

Shibani said—No, my boy, he has been 
searched for every where, I donol think he is 
alive any longer— 

Binod said—-I loo had enquiries made 
everywhere. I'elegrams were sent to all 
districts of Bengal. Then to Bihar, Orissa, 
Asam, and everywhere they said they could 
not find him— 

Shibani said—You have done your duty, 
my boy, what more can you do ? 

Binod got up after a while. He carried his 
hands to his own forhead after touching 
Shibani’s feet. He said—Let me' sec, Pandit 
Mashai may be at the school still, I may be 
able to see his sacred person. 

—Come again, my little father ! 
r-Certainly Grand Ma, I ahall certainly 
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come. I shall never be able to repay Pandit 
Mashai what I owe to him. 

Binod left after these words 

When Gour Bhattacharjec came home that 
night he said—Yon know, our Binod came, he 
said he had also been to see you. But do you 
know what I am thinking, how would it he if 
our Rani could be married to our Binod ? 

Shibani had not thought of this before. 
She said—Have you made such a stiggestion ? 

I mentioned it. Well, Binod kept silent, 
he didn’t say anything. We must realise that 
if such a marriage takes place, we shall have 
to arrange it. He has nobody to call his own. 
He is getting nine hundred repces pay now. 
Not at all bad.- A well educated youngmau. 
Wouldn’t he be a fit match for my Rani ? 

Shibani said—W^hy shouldn’t they be well 
matched ? But she has parents. I'irst find out 
whether they agree—- 

—Why shouldn’t they agree ? Where 
would they find such a gem of a son-in-law ? 

—Still, the daughter is theirs. 

Gour Bhattacharjec said—Let her he their 
daughter. But he is a thousand times better 
than that son of Ratan Cliowdhury of 
Hanskhali. And just as she is their daughter, 
she is also my grand daughter. I shall go now 
and give them the news—So saying he again 
put on the shirt that he had taken off. 

He said—I shall be coming back 

promptly— 

Shibani said-What need for going right 
now, can’t it be done tomorrow— 

Gour Bhattacharjec always did, whatever 
he thought of doing, immediately. He said— 
No, no, how cmi that be ; good news should 
not be witheld but passed on without delay. 
Shubhashya Shighram, Ashubhashya Kalaha- 

ranam. I shall just tell the Bauma about it 

and get back. There shall be no delay— 

* * * * 

Ti-ouble started about school affairs.from 
that very day. The day when question papers 


were printed at a Calcutta Printing Press. 
Gour Bhattacharjec knew no fatigue nor rest 
when such matters had to be handled. There 
were times when lie did everything single 
handed. In those days students were fewer 
in numbers and the school was smaller too. 
But there was no stinting of enthusiasm where 
the school was concerned . 

But nobody liked it. All the teachers were 
arranging to set in motion a wave of distur¬ 
bance, from within. The student’s too did not 
like it. l*’or they had no previous knowledge 
of any of the questions that were set on that 
occasion. 

The students would come quietly to the 
teachers and ask, sir what munhers have I 
got ? 

Tlie teacher would rub the students up the 
wrong way. They would answer—What do 
we know ? Ask the Pandit Mashai. 

The difficulty developed with Sanskrit. So 
long the coaching school told the boys the 
questions and it was unnecessary for them to 
re.ad the whole of the text books. The ques¬ 
tions came from the limited portions which 
the teachers taught the students. 

But this was a different set up. The 
questions that were set were stiff. Nobody 
knew or could find out what questions would 
be required to be answered. 

Sasadhar Babu was doing a hit of propa¬ 
ganda work in the common room. Balai Babu 
said—It is all our fault, the Bengalis are in 
this miserable condition to-day due entirely to 
their lack of unity— 

Kalidhan Babu exclaimed—Don’t talk of 
unity Balai, we have come here to serve, we 
have therefore to carryout orders with our 
mouths shut—If wc lose our jobs would you 
undertake to feed us ? 

Sasadhar Babu said—What ; loss of service 
cannot just happen ? Who can Yemove any¬ 
one from his job now a days ? 
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Kalidhan Babu asked—How, pray, would 
you stop dismissals, let us hear ? 

Sasadhar Babu said—Sir, you are a coward 
that is why you speak like that. Do you know 
I have atlcasi 300 boys on my side, if I egg 
them on, where would be the Pandit ? Would 
the Pandit be able to live in Balarampur with 
his family ? I would stop only after I make 
bonfire of the chairs and tables of this school ! 
Yes, the Pandit has yet to know what I am— 
Balai Babu said—Kindly donot talk big 
Sasadhar Babu, we know how capable you are. 
Or, why did you agree when they appointed a 
committee for setting questions ? Now, if all 
the boys fail in their examination, where 
would our coaching school be ? 

When suddenly the school bell rings in the 
midst of all these discussions, the arguments 
are suspended. The exchange of words stops, 
but the spirit of dissatisfaction persists. That 
unrest and ill will remains there like an 
underground fire with its swirling fumes 
seeking an exit. The atmosphere of the 
teachers world becomes poisonous with 
frustration. 

All this reached the ears of Nimai Shaw 

too. He came to see Naren Chakravarty very 
frequently. 

He said—Naren, you are not looking at 
things, the teachers are exciting the boys— 

Naren failed to understand cleat ly. He 
said—Exciting the boys, what does that mean ? 

—Means, the boys of the coaching school 
arc combining, see that they don’t set fire to 
the school one of these days— 

—Set fire to the school ? Then, should I 
inform the police ? Or make a diary at the 
police station ? They can’t just get away 
with making meaningless statements. 

Nimai Shaw said—Everything depends on 
the Pandit Mashai. He must be removed, 
my deW brother. 

Nafcn is dumbfounded—Remove the 


Pandit Mashai! What does that mean ? He 
has still five years to reach the age of retire* 
ment. And, what will he do if he is rei^oved 
from his school service ? Surely he would die ! 

Nimai Shaw said—If you think of all that 
you cannot run any business. Is the well being 
of one man more important than the future 
of thousands of boys ? Which do you wish to 
assure ? 

The association of the Pandit Mashai with 
the school was of long years. Naren 
(chakravarty did not like to listen to what 
Nimai Shaw said. That Pandit Mashai, whom 
the people of Balarampur had feared and 
respected for such a long time. He enquired 
after everybody’s well being as he moved 
about. He sacrificed all that he requii'ed for 
his own comfort in order to do good to others. 
All the bricks of the school building were like 
the bones of his own body. If an Ashwathha 
tree sprouted from the walls of the school 
building, he would himself take a ladder, 
climb it and remove the destructive shoot. 
He had watered the plants of the garden with 
his own hands. Planted so many trees per¬ 
sonally too. To remove him from the school 
was something which Naren Chakravarty could 
not even dream of, the thought of this turned 
in and troubled his head throughout the day, 

Naren arrived at the school in the after¬ 
noon in the course of his various visits to 
places of the locality. 

Bhabaranjan was sitting in his room. Naren 
asked—What do I hear about developments, 
Bhaba ? 

Bhabaranjan was worrieci. He said—The 
position is not at all good. Sasadhar Babu 
and his gang are inciting the boys-rThey arc 
only waiting for the results— 

—What sort of results arc you expecting f 
—Animesh Babu was saying, would be 
bad* The answer books will be return^ in 
daypr’two,. '-"r 
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—And Sanskrit ? 

• 'Bhabaranjan said—^Thc answer books of 
thtf ■ upper 'classes are being examined by the 
Pandit Mashai himself— 

—^Yes, but would he be able to examine 
so many books by himself ? 

Bhabaranjan said—I also said the same 
thing ; but he would not listen to anything. 
Said—No, I shall do the examining myself this 
time. He is rather obstinate. 

Naren asked^—Why ? Has he come to know 
of all that is happening. 

Bhabaranjan replied—No, perhaps he has 
not heard. The reason is that he is engrossed 
in examining answer books. He has come 
early in the morning, according to Janardan, 
and is even now examining those books. He 
has instructed Janardan to see that no one 
went up to his room— 

Naren Chakravarty asked—When will the 
results be out ? 

Bhabaranjan answered—If all the answer 
books arc returned by Wednesday I should like 
to publish the results by Monday— 

Naren Chakravarty said nothing more and 
Went back ho ante. The matter was one that 
concerned the future of thousands of boys. 
This school has grown out of a petty 
Pathshala. That school had created bonds 

with him day by day.Sushil was coming 

out on his bicycle. 

Naren called out-^Where are you oil' to 1 
Sushil answered—To play— 

Naren said—How did you fare at the 
examinations ? 

Sushil said—Quite well— 

Naren said—You will come first again this 
time, will you ? 

Sushil said—Yes— 

Sushil has always been confident of his 
results in examinations. He always came first 
in h» clasx. Naren had appointed three tutors 
for hti son. For, the grand son of the District 


Board Chairman Gobinda Chakravarty had to 
top the list in the fitness of things. 

In the evening a carriage came and stopped 
in front of the house. 

Naren looked out of the window and saw 
Nimai Shaw descending from the carriage. 
Nimai Shaw, President of the school. Next to 
him was another gentleman. Rather advanced 
in years but a good looking and manly figure. 
His fine linen Punjabi shirt had its sleeves 
crimped elegantly according to fashion. The 
dhoti was stylishly pleated. He had deer skm 
slippers on. 

Naren came out to welcome them. 

—Oh, here you are Naren ; I brought him 
along to meet you. 

Naren stood politely with folded hands in 
front of the gentleman. 

Nimai said—Come along inside, let me do 
the introductions sitting indoors— 

As soon as everyone was seated Nimai Shaw 
said—He is the son of our old time chairman 
of the District Board Gobinda Chakravarty. 
His name is Narendra Nath Chakravarty. He 
too is the Chairman of the District Board that 
is now functioning, and he is the Secretary of 
our “Balarampur Boys High School’*. 

Then he introduced the other gentleman 
by saying—This is the far famed Zamindar of 
Hanskhalij Sri Ratan Narayan Choudhury— 

Naren looked at Ratan Babu with eyes 
expressing humility and said - It is indeed my 
lucky day. 

* » « <l< 

Gour Bhattachai'jcc had chosen a holiday 
to go to Bajitpur. 

This Bajitpur was not that Bajitpur. This 
Bajitpur was in the district of Nadia. Having 
heard that Binod had been transferred to that 
place an old friend went to see him, taking a 
days leave. In fact men cannot live without 
companions.. Many of.his friends had made 
good in service. Even if direct, contact .was 
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wanting, letters were exchanged with many. 
Among them one was Biswanath. Biswatiath 
Sarkar. He also was employed by government 
in a good position. 

Biswanath was about to go back. 

Binod said—You will rcmemJ)er about my 
Master Mashai won’t you ? 

Biswanath said—Of course--- 

Binod said --I have met many teachers in 
my life but never one like him. He would not 
write any notes, nor take up tuition work : yet 
he was not at all well off. If asked he would 
say—Knowledge should not be sold. That 
such a man could be born in this age is 
unbclicvcablc unlc.ss one actually .saw such a 
person with one’s own eyes- -- 

Then he stopped a bit and continued— 
You see, I feel that I should do something for 
my Master Mashai. He will not accept any¬ 
thing knowingly from me. And I donot know 
in what manner one could arrange to help 
him—The India Government have now 
arranged to reward teachers. It is also the 
age in which influence alone can get things 
done. Many relatively unqualified persons 
are getting such awards through influence and 
proper approach. But who would organise 
such things for a man like Master Mashai. 
Can’t we do something for him ? 

Biswanath said-—I shall try and see—if I 
can do anything— 

—Not merely trying, you shall have to do 
something— 

Biswana'h asked--Why do they not 

recormnend his case from the school commi¬ 
ttee ? 

Binod replied—Why should they ? What 
is their interest ? Does anyone do anything 
for anyone now a days unless urged on by 
self-interest ? 

Biswanath noted down the name, address 
and other details relating to Gour 
Bhattacharjee and left. He had to catch a 
train on time. 


Binod was the sole member of his family. 
Who else could be there ? His mother had 
the ambition and desire to see her son grow 
up, hold an important post and enable his 
mother to shine in the rays of his success. 
But nothing like that happened. So Binod 
felt all his success was quite useless when his 
mother was not there to share it. 

Suddenly some one called from outside— 
Binod, I say Binod ! 

Binod ran up to open the door. This was 
a known voice, the voice of Pandit Mashai. 

— Pandit Mashai, you ! 

So saying, bent down to touch Pandit 
Mashai’s feet and carried his hands to his 
forehead. 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—I have come to 
you Binod. W’ell well, what a nice house you 
have, very nice indeed ! So saying he began 
to look round. What a nice room Binod had. 
He had expected that Binod’s rooms would be 

nice ; but had not anticipated anything quite 
so good. 

He said—As soon as I took your name they 
pointed out your house. Your orderly would 
not permit me to enter the house. I introduced 
myself at last. Told him about my relation¬ 
ship with you. Well, you are very well known 

here. You know Binod, very well known 
indeed— 

Binod said—You sit down Pandit Mashaij 
sit down and talk— 

Gour Bhattacharjee sat down. He said-— 
I have not come to sit down Binod ; not to sit 
down. I shall just tell you something of 
importance and go back. I still have a lot of 
work to do for the school. The boys have sat 
for their examination and the results are to be 
published to-morrow—all that means a lot 
of work— 

Binod said—Well there are so many people 
to do the work Pandit Mashai ; the Head 
Master is there, then the Secretary and the 
President too is there......... 
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—Oh, you do have ideas ! There is no 
one when it comes to looking after the school. 
No one looks after it either. They have all 
relaxed now. If I donot look after things 
they go upside down. When you were studying 
there I alone looked after things, now with so 
many there, only I alone do things. None 
else. I am alone there to do everything ; 
from the topmost to the meanest jobs— 

Binod said—You are advanced in years, 
you should take rest now— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Oh, 1 should 
like to take rest ; but who will do the work ? 
Tell me that ? They arc all busy about Money 
—Money ! No one has any time to worry 
about the good of the institution. 

Binod said—I was speaking about you a 
little while ago to a friend of mine who is an 
officer of the government of India— 

—Let all that alone now Binod, I have no 
time to listen to all tliat. I have come to tell 
you about an important matter. 

Binod said—Let me arrange about your 
food first, you must stay on to-day— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—No, no, didn’t I 
tell you I had a lot of work lying unfinished. 
If I stayed on here to cat would that help my 
work ? I have already eaten, and I have 
come away leaving the work in hand to tell 
you about...let me tell you about that. I have 
fixed up your marriage— 

—Marriage ? Binod looked as if he had 
fallen with a thud from a great height. 

—Yes, marriage. You should get married, 

shouldn’t you ? 

—But. 

—Oh, but nothing. I had not arranged 
for my own daughter’s marriage properly. 
I am sorry about that. Your mother is 
no longer here, I cannot arrange for your 
marriage in a careless manner. You have 
seen my grand daughter ; Naren’s daughter... 

Binod said nothing. He was listening 
silently to what the Pandit Mashai said. 


Gour Bhattacharjee got up. He said— 
Then, that is the arrangement—I am off. 1 
shall fix the day and let you know— 

Binod said—You sit down Master Mashai, 
you have your meal here and stay on at least 
for half a day— 

Gour Bhattacha*jec said—My school will 
not run if I stay on here for half a day. If I 
stay away for an hour, they turn everything 
topsy turvey—Do you know ? 

He came out of the front door, turned 
round and said—Well, you have given your 
word then, haven’t you Binod ? 

Binod answered—What sh ould I have to 
.say when you arc deciding things Master 
Mashai, whatever you say will be done— 

Gour Bhattacharjee did not stop after that, 
lie went straight out on the main road. 
Whatever happened he felt sure and certain 
about one thing. No mistakes this time. Once 
he had blundered. And they were still 
sufTcring from the results of that mistake. 

He bought a ticket at Bajitpur station and 
got into the train. What more docs a man 
want. The pupil that one trained and helped 
to achieve success in life has fulfilled one’s 
expectations. That leads to joy and happiness. 
What more did he desire from life ? He left 
his village home one day and came to 
Balarampur, no doubt for this. And he 
sacrificed everything to build a school also to 
achieve the same objective. 

— Pranam to you, Pandit Mashai. 

Some one had recognised him even here in 
the train 

—Where have you been ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Here in Bajitpur. 
My pupil Binod has become Magistrate here, 
don’t you know ? He studied in my school. I 
have brought him up since his childhood. He 
was a talented student. I said even in those 
days that Binod will be a great man. 

Then he suddenly woke up to realise facts. 
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He asked—Who are you, my dear boy ? I 
cannot exactly recognise you— 

The man said—Sir, I went to get a text 
book included in your school list ; Easy First 
Book of Grammar ; you pul it in your list of 
selected texts. I shall come again this year. 
There is a new edition of that book, this time 
it has been printed on very good paper— 

A publisher's agent. Gour Bhattacharjee 
looked at the man carefully and well and 
said—You people should reduce the price of 
books a little, can’t you do so you good men, 
our village boys are very poor, they find it 
difficult to buy books. 

Then he said—My pupil Binod for example 
do you know how poor his widowed mother 
v\as ? Never had any money to buy books, he 
borrowed books to read and then pass his 
examination, he came first— 

There was not much time to converse at 
length. Then he continued—I had come to 
fix his marriage, he will be married to my 
grand daughter— 

Gour Bhattacharjee’s chest expanded by 
yards, so to say, as he dilated on this subject. 
He could not forget the matter ev'en after he 
got off the train. 

Oh here you are Pandit Mashai, where had 
you been ? 

The Station Master of Balarampur station 
came up and saluted him with folded hands. 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Ah, how are 
you ? I had been to Bajitpur. You know my 
pupil Binod, he has become Magistrate at 
Bajitpur—I went and fixed his marriage— 

—Marriage ? With whom ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—With my grand 
daughter— 

—Your grand daughter ? Who is your 
grand daughter ? You had a grand son, that 
Fatik. 

—Oh no, no, Fatik has disappeared a long 
time ago. This is my grand daughter, Naren’s 


daughter. Narcn Chakravarty, Secretary of 
our school— 

There was no counting the people he met 
on the way and to whom he confided about 
this. He liked to tell people about this. 
This was a matter of great joy. Good to hear 
about or to tell people the happy news. The 
late afternoon moved towards evening. Gour 
Bhattacharjee Mashai stepped forward quickly. 

Crossing Naren’s house a left turn took him 
to his residence. Naren’s house comes first, 
(Jour Bhattacharjee Mashai directed his steps 
towards Naren’s house first. 

But when he came in front of that house 
a great doubt assailed him. Whose carriage 
stood there ? Had anyone come ? Nimai 
Shaw’s carriage also was there at one side. 
Gour Bhattacharjee was distinctly surprised. 
There was more illumination too inside the 
house. All the lights were lit. The entrance 
road was flooded with light. Servants were 
rushing about busily. It was a different 
atmosphere altogether. 

—Master Mashai, you have come ? Come 
right in, everybody is in there— 

Naren’s servant Brindaban, hailing from 
the days of Naren’s father, came forward. 
Brindaban was a bit dressed up to-day. Gour 
Bhattacharjee could not understand. What 
was all this arrangement for ? 

He asked—Why is there all this show here 
Brindaban ? 

Brindaban said—Sir, it is my Didiraoni’s 
official settlement of marriage— 

—Settlement of marriage ? marriage ? ; 

—Yes sir, the Masters of Hanskhali 
Zamindar house have come to finalise 
Didimoni’s marriage, Thursday is •. the 
marriage. 

Gour Bhattacharjee was stunned. He was 
thunder struck. How did this come to pass, 
he had not even heard of it in the morning. 

Brindaban said-^You sec sir, everyti^g 
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was suddenly settled to-day. To-morrow it 
will be a similar function at their house— 

Basanti’s voice called out from the other 
side —Brindaban— 

Brindaban made a move ' to go and 
answered—Yes, Ma, coming— 

Gour Bhattacharjee was retracing his foot 
steps to go back. But by then Basanti had 
come up. .Seeing Uncle she said—Why are 
you going away Uncle, come inside— 

Gour Bhattacharjee had by then gone 
totally dumb. 

Basanti said—Suddenly everything was 
settled, Shaw Mashai fixed it up. The 
arrangements had to be made in a hurry. You 
were not at home, I went and told Aunty 
about it. 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—I had gone to 
Bajitpur for a while— 

He was hesitating after saying that. But 
Naren had come out when he heard the 
voice of Pandit Mashai. 

—Master Mashai ! 

Gour Bhattacharjee recovered his cons¬ 
ciousness when he saw Naren. He said—I 

did not know exactly Naren, I surely. 

Bajitpur. 

Naren said—Come Master Mashai, you 
come and give your blessings to Rani— 

Gour Bhattacharjee felt as if he was being 
whipped. And hardly realised when he went 
inside the room. A room full of people. He 
saw Nimai Shaw sitting right in front. Looked 
as if he was guffawing. How do you like this ? 


Could you stoj^thjl., marriage Pandit? That 
negotiator of marriage was sitting there too. 
And there was Ratannarayan Chowdhury, 
Zemindar of Hanskhali. He was sitting quietly 
with his showy pair of moustaches. There 
were some other important persons with him. 

—Come on Pandit Mashai, you bless Rani 
first— 

Rani was sitting in the middle of the room, 
totally encased in Benares silk and brocade, 
with her head down. She now lowered her 
head a little more and fixed her eyes on the 
floor. 

Gour Bhattacharjee touched her head with 
the sacred Durba and Paddy. He blessed her 
by saying inaudibly, be happy my little 
mother, I want you to be happy. Whoever ■ 
you may marry, may you be his faithful wife, 
may you also illuminate his house. I am 
blessing you to be a queen—I have lost my 
Abanti, I hope to find fulfilment in your 
happiness. Suddenly a drop of warm water 
fell on Gour Bhattacharjee’s foot. He was 
start’ed. He found Rani was saluting him by. 
placing her head on his foot. 

bhubhashya Shighram :—No delay in 

matters auspicious. 

Didimoni :— Literally means cider sister. 
Servants refer to the daughters of the family as 
Didimoni. 

Durba ; — Kind of grass used in religious 
ceremonies. 


(To be continued) 





Current Affairs 


Emperor of Japan in U. K. 

The British public, at least some important 
sections of it, behaved quite boorishly when 
Emperor Hirohito visited the United Kingdom 
recently. Some Britishers gave expression to 
feelings which can be referred to as sanctimo¬ 
niously self-righteous. The Japanese were, in 
the opinion of their British critics, guilty of a 
great war crime. But what was that crime ? 
Was it the surprise attack on Pearl Harbour 
or was it because they chased the British 
armies out of South-East Asia, destroyed the 
British naval ships wherever stationed in that 
area and made the British P. O. W. s sulTcr 
ignominy and insult ? The British found in 
the Emperor of Japan “a despicable man who 
used to preside over a despicable regime,” 

We in India have found so many despicable 
characters in British imperial history that we 
find it diflicult to discover any similarity 
between those inhuman criminal types and 
the Emperor of Japan. The British say “all’s 
fair in love and war” and the Japanese fought 
their war in a n'.anner which was well within 
the accepted rules of warfare. We think the 
greatest crimes of the second World War were 
the destruction of the two Japanese cities of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki by atomic bombs, 
dropped by Britain’s much admired American 
friends. The killing of three hundred 
thousand persons in a few seconds and subject¬ 
ing many more to a slow but sure death 
through fatal injuries caused by radiation was 
something unparalleled in the history of 
human vice and criminality. As to what 


treatment the Anglo-Americans subjected their 
P. O. W.s to is not clearly known to us ; but 
history says that the British have been known 
to behave atrociously and inhumanly to 
prisoners. When the British loaded the 
Mopla prisoners in closed railway wagons and 
caused the death of numerous persons through 
heat and suffocation ; they did not condemn 
nor punish the officers responsible for that 
barbarous treatment of prisoners. About the 
same time Sir Michael O’Dwyer and General 
Dyer were shooting down hundreds of 
unarmed and innocent men, women and 
children in cold blood in the Punjab. They 
were also issuing crawling orders on the 
Punjab {lublic and making them go on all 
fours along certain roads as a punitive 
measure. The actions of these high placed 
British criminals arc condoned by their 
compatriots even to-day by presentation of 
facts mixed with falsehood by British writers. 
These are all matters of recent history. 

If the British take the trouble to study the 
history of their own misdeeds in Asia, Africa 
and Australasia, they will realise that they, as 
a race, have been dwellers of glass houses for 
long centuries and they cannot afford to throw 
stones at other peoples houses. In recent 
times they have condoned the Americans in 
their atomic attack on Japan, their ridiculous 
trials of “war criminals” and their customary 
ill treatment of black Americans. The British 
had not said a word against China when the 
Chinese overran Tibet and forced the Dalai 
Lama to flee; his country. They hoped to 
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gain commercially by keeping up with the 
Chinese and that was an argument which the 
British understand very well. The Japanese 
perhaps are not providing any great commer¬ 
cial opportunities to the British ; rather, they 
are slowly ousting the British from their world 
position of industrial and commercial 
superiority. The Japanese have now become 
the greatest ship builders and ship owners. 
The British are withdrawing and trying to 
build a place for themselves in the European 
Common Market. Britain will always sing the 
praise of trading friends. With annual exports 
of more than 1000 million pounds worth of 
British goods to America ; that country will 
be above all criticism as far as the British are 
concerned. South Africa comes in for more 
than ,{^250 million pounds of annual purchases 
from Britain. They arc therefore surely 
adored by the British. 


The visit of the Japanese head of state to 
Europe and America has been viewed by the 
British as a probable source of more intensive 
commercial competition and they are, there¬ 
fore, taking time by the forelock and letting 
loose their fireworks of anti-Japanese propa¬ 
ganda in anticipation of coming developments 
in the field of international commerce. The 
Dutch, who have been fair emulators of the 
British in the field of exploitative imperialism 
arc picking up the refrain from the British 
yodcllcrs of anli-Hirohito chants. We do 
know that the Dutch had lost their empire 
due to the Japanese conquests during the 
S. W. W. The Dutch arc also important 
participants in all European Common Market 
affairs. It would appear that the common 
market countries have some plans of growing 
rich in certain spheres of international 

commerce and industry in which the Japanese 
would be likely to be competitors. 



SMRITI AND BISMRITI 

SIBNATH BANERJEE 


After May day celebrations started prepa¬ 
rations For shifting the University to a village 
namedMalakopka about 100 miles fromMoscow. 
It belonged to a landlord, but was confiscated 
and handed over to the University. It was about 
300 acres in area, with a two storied building 
for living, fruit gardens and about 550 acres 
of agricultural land. The land used to be 
cultivated by tractors etc- There were horses, 
cows, pigs, chicken. The landlord fled away, 
with his whole family and the estate was being 
managed by the Village Soviet along with 
representatives of the Eastern U niversity. It 
was earning some profit. 

We went there by the end of May. A 
skeleton staff and students doing some special 
work} all the rest went to the village. 

For me to go to the village Was a great 
at'taction. About 1500 of us went there and 
Instead of tea we were served fresh milk from 
the cows of the Dairy. It was such a pleaSUce 
I thought I was back in my native ^ village.. 
The food was definitely better, as we got more 
vegetables and meat from the estate itself. 
There [was a water mill where wheat 
was ground. There were apple garden, and 
we helped ourselves with those which fell on 
the ground being defective or so. Even the 
green ones from the trees were not spared. 
Along with studies of Marxism and World 
Revolution we were given agricultural work. 


where the students were taught use of 
tractors and other improved agricultural 
implements. As most of the students were 
from the villages, and at any rate most of them 
will go to the countryside to organise the 
peasants, a little practical experience of 
agriculture was thought to be very useful.. I 
started the work with a will. The fresh 
country air, the better and fresh food and four 
hours work, improved the health of every body 
and specially mine. The village itself came to 
life with so many students with some foreign 
students coming to the village. For the 
villagers it was quite an innovation and they 
were invited to join us incur sports, dramas, 
songs, dancing etc. People were sent in 
batches of 10/12 to the surrounding villages' ■ 
Where the peasants would be organised) 
meetings held and class struggle etc Would be 
explained. It was generally 2/3 ^ays evening 
programme for each village. These villages 
wcrc^e'ren at a distances o^ 5/6 nail^s.. For such 
distant vUjages the stu^iits take their 
lunch with them and spend thsTwhole day 
there and come back late in the evening. 
These were practical lessons of how to, tackle 
the peasants. The daughter of die vill^' 
priest, a pretty Teenager Joined the 
Comsomol. I asked her, what was thC 
reaction of her parents. She said, 'hot Iwid,. 
They had opposed mildly, but she had her 
own way.* One day t went to her parenhi 
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had A talk. They seemed to be resigned to 
theii lot. 

A widowed daughter of the landlord had 

returned to the estate and wanted to work and 

» 

Stay there. She was middleaged and had no 
children; her sentimental attachment to the 
property which once belonged to her family, 
proved too much for her to resist. Struggle 
in foreign land was also hard. She reconciled 
herself to her altered lot and came. She was 
treated with some suspicion at first but her 
devotion to work and her knowledge about 
how to do things more economically endeared 
her to the authorities as well as the common 
students. 

I had three experiences worth mentioning. 
One day I had gone alone to the fields in the 
after-noon and strolled out a long distance in 
the hope of reaching the next village but I failed 
and what was worse I forgot the way back 
also. The grazing cows with bells on their 
necks went on ringing and going in different 
directions. I could have followed one group 
and reach some village or some home. But 
I was keen to go back to the University 
Campus. So 1 got on a tree and after I had 
climbed about 20/25 feet I could see the two 
storied building and came back in time for 
supper. 

The second incident was also about losing 
my way. It was a serious affair and at night, 
we were three, myself and 2 Russians. The 
estate or University campus was about three 
miles from the Railway station and we went 
in a sledge along with others. After about 
a month in Malakopka, I wished to meet the 
Maulana who was in Moscow. Our Russian 
^acher and also another Russian helping in 
the work of agriculture, also wanted to go to 
Mosepur and we started on foot in the evening, 
as the sledge was somehow not available, We 
followed the village road and it was all right. 
But the youngest Russian, suggested, we take 


3$i$ 

a short cut through the Pine forest. Wc thrtse,, 
agreed and started following the track of a 
cart. But soon- the cart mark could not be - 
traced as we came on a marshy land. It was. 
about ankle deep water and in the shade of 
the pine fore.st nothing covild be secil. 
The Professor of Russian, was the first to be . 
upset and started shouting ‘ Devil take ii" ' 
chort hosmith”. After wading through the 
water and mud for another hour and not being /■ 
able to get out of the forest and the dried pine 
twigs hurting my legs, I got also upset and 
suggested that wc go up a tree and wait till 
morning. Night was hot in June. There was 
fear of bears in the forest and also snakes in 
the muddy watery marsh. By following the 
ordinary road, we would have taken one hour 
to reach the station, by making a short cut, 
w'e had walked at least three hours and in 
mud, water and thorny twigs. As none of the 
other two would listen to my advice of 
spending the short night high up on the trees, I 
was about to take unilateral 'action, when the 
sound of train passing by came to our cars. The 
Greeks had cried Thallata, Thallala, the sea, 
the sea, on getting sight of a sea. Similarly, we 
cried “The train the train’*. From the sound we 
guessed the train passed within only a furlong 
or two. We followed the direction of the sound 
and soon we were on the Railway line. Next 
problem was to know on which side the 
Railway station was nearer. We guessed all 
right and found wc were about 3/4 furlongs 
from Malakopka. We got another train soon 
after and reached Moscow late at night, about 
3 hours later, when it was almost dawn. 

The third was the most pleasant but was 
a little embarrassing- One day a College 
girl came to me, walking 5/6 miles only to hear 
the language of her beloved poet Tagore. 
Some students of the university, who went to 
her village for propaganda, had casually 
mentioned there was one in the Eastern 
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University from India, w!io spoke the lame 
language as Tagore. She had read the 
Russian translation which was a translation 
from German, which was itself a translation 
from the English translation t)f Gcetanjali. 
Even after the three translation in succession, 
she was captivated. And she came to hear 
the original in Bengali. I had certainly read 
the Gcetanjali ; after the poet had got the 
Nobel prize but I could not quote any of the 
poems from mcmory-except a line here and 
there. But the persevering girl went on giving 
me the Russian verses and their English 
translations. I tried to escape by giving any 
Bengali verse that I remembered, but she knew 
better. My trick did not work and she was 
disappointed. I could not help it. It was an 
agonising two hours we spent togctlicr. She 
had some little satisfaction that she heard the 
language of Tagore, if not the verses. We 
took each other address and she promised to 
meet me in Moscow. Fortunately for me 
she did not do so, to spare me the embarrass¬ 
ment. I had tried to bluff her by saying 
something in Bengali, as Tagore’s writings, 
but she knew better and proved it by calling 


my bluff. She was a real scholar ph 
Rabindranath’s verses. Having found out 
my depth (or want of it) she started asking 
about the personal life of Bengalis. Here 1 
was more at case and could satisfy her 
curiosity more properly and honestly. 

The talks continued through lunch which 
she took with us. Late in the afternoon 
she reluctantly left as she had to go a few 
kilometres to reach her village before evening. 
Her desire to know more and more details 
about the poet was insatiable. I felt myself 
quite unequal to her desire. Ultimately, she 
said good bye with the rc(|uest to communicate 
her greetings personally to the poet. 

This request I had duly communicated 
to the poet who was much moved by it. He 
was more moved that she was an active and 
ardent communist too. I had tiicd to explain 
that his (poets) internationalism appealed to 
the communists also. May be this communi¬ 
cation wich the poet helped to induce him to 
go to Soviet Russia, which he did ultimately. 
Roots of big things often lie in insignificant 
small things. 
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Year 

For 

Against 

1951 

37 

11 

1952 

42 

7 

1953 

44 

10 

1954 

43 

11 

1955 

42 

12 

1956 

47 

24 

1957 

48 

27 

1958 

44 

28 

1959 

44 

29 

1960 

42 

34 

1961 

37 

48 

1962 

42 

56 

1963 

41 

57 

1964 

Question 

Unexamined 

1965 

47 

47 

1966 

46 

57 

1967 

45 

58 

1963 

44 

58 

1969 

48 

56 

1970 

51 

49 

1971 

76 

35 

China is 

the most populous country in 1 


world. The people of China are great in 
civilisation, craftsmanship and in the ability 
to produce results. The US policy to keep 
the Chinese out of the U. N. had made the 
Chinese unfriendly towards many countries, 
Miithout rhyme or reason. Not that the 
Chinese were averse to forming friendships. 
Normal relations will now naturally develop 
and the artificially created state of tension will 
be dissipated. That is as it should be too, 

Indira Gandhis Visits Abroad 

Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Prime Minister of 
India, will be visiting several countries very 
shortly with the idea of removing many wrong 
ideas of fndo>Pakistan relations and the 
Bangladesh question that are now bein^^lllpead 
in foreign countries by the minions (^^pthya 


Abstained 

Absent 

Total 

4 

8 

60 

11 

— 

60 

2 

4 

60 

6 

— 

60 

6 

— 

60 

8 

— 

79 

6 

1 

82 

9 

— 

81 

9 

— 

82 

22 

1 

99 

19 

— 

104 

12 

— 

110 

12 

1 

Ill 

20 

3 

117 

17 

2 

122 

17 

3 

123 

23 

1 

126 

21 

1 

126 

25 

1 

126 

17 

2 

131 


Khan. Mrs, Gandhi is a capable and convin¬ 
cing advocate as far as the removal of political 
misconceptions is concerned. Her presenta¬ 
tion of facts is always comprehensive without 
being inordinately lengthy and her arguments 
for driving home the points she wants her 
listeners to understand clearly arc precise and 
logical. In her work of constructive propa¬ 
ganda for the establishment of truth 
Mrs. Gandhi can be relied upon to do the job 
perfectly; no matter if all the friends of 
Pakistan are lined up against her to uphold 
the lies that the martial law a'-lministralors of 
Islamabad have been spreading abroad since 
March 1971. The thousand camps that now 
exist on Indian soil for the accommodation 
of refugees from Bangladesh can not be a make 
believe organised by India, nor a figment of 
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Indian imaginadon. These camps are open 
• to inspection and hundreds of responsible 
persons have come to visit them from foreign 
lands. They liavc written at length about the 
9500000 refugees who arc being supplied with 
2000 tons of fond grains every day. Then they 
require clothes, liousiug, medicine and various 
other essential consumer goods, and all that 
cost money which India can ill afford to s])end. 
Mrs. Candhi will establish before the world at 
large that the responsibility for givitig food, 
shelter and otlicr aid belongs to the nations 
of the world and that India should receive 
financial assistance from other nations in much 
larger amounts than she is getting now. 

Tlie other thing that she has to establish is 
that the nations of the w(jrld, particularly the 
US.\, the USSR, (it. Britain, Trance and West 
Tiermany in the West and Japan in the E.ast ; 


must stop .supplying arms to Pakistan either as 
a gift or by sale. If she can stop the arras 
supply, Yahya Khan will find it impossible to 
persecute the people of East Bengal and to 
indulge in sabre rattling in the manner thjit 
he has been getting used to. Mrs. Gandhi 
can anl will we are confident, prove that 
helping Pakistan with weapons is tantamount 
to killing defenceless men women and children 
and these supplies must therefore slop. The 
western nations perhaps feel that they have 
a moral responsibility for maintaining the 
C(mditions which help Pakismn to continue to 
exist as a stale ; but Pakistan can hardly exist 
if its military rulers try to kill or chase out 
millions of Pjikislan subjects with a view to 
stop all agitation against military despotism 
and for the establishment of a democratic 
form of Government in that Islamic Republic, 










IN SACRED MEMORY 

SITA DEVI 


Noticing our strange behaviour Rabindra¬ 
nath smiled and asked, “What is the matter ? 
Something wrong ?“ Getting no reasonable 
answer from us he turned around to enter his 
dining room and Pratima Devi followed him. 
From the next room wc could hear him ask 
his daughter-in-law about our mysterious 
conduct. Not waiting to hear her reply wc 
disappeared from the scene. Andrews Sahib 
came in right then and looked quite 
bewildered. 

We returned home after a long walk. We 
had to walk past Dchali to reach our cottage 
and soon we saw Kamala Devi and Pratima 
Devi sitting together in the lower porch. We 
sat down with them and started giggling over 
the afternoon’s incident. Rabindranath came 
down from the terrace. Seeing us he said, 
“Well, why did you run away so coyly—just 
because you were eating some guavas ? It is 
quite acceptable, you know, in genteel society. 
I thought you were concocting some weird 
feminine brew made out of tamarind, green 
chillies and salt and I was planning to complain 
about you to Ramanandababu.” He kept 
on teasing us about the affair. Noticing dark 
clouds gathering around the sky he said, “I 
shall soon be driven out of my terrace—do 
you mind if I sit with your sorority club ?’’ 
An easy-chair was brought out for him and 
we spread a mat over a low bench and sat 
down together. Our discussions skimmed 
over many subjects. We asked him about his 
first short-story and he said, “It was the one 
about Nirupama, who was married off in to a 
rich family. Her father could not give a 
pro|>?if, dowfy to spll all his property 


to get them the money. The girl refused to 
let him pay it, however”. His “Boshikoron” 
was staged about this time, but Rabindranath 
had not seen it. Kamala Devi described the 

performance in detail. 

The singing lessons were now announced 

with a ringing bell and the poet walked over 
to Dlnubabu’s place. We also followed him, 
but found only a group, discussing his plays. 
We sat doA^n in the darkened verandah and 
started to chat. We heard some hitherto 
unknown facts about Raja Rammohan, from 
Hemlata Devi. When Rammohan visited the 
inner apartments of his house, the servants 
would arrange three chairs, side, by side, in a 
room before his arrival Entering the 
room he would first help his two wives to 
their chairs and then sit down. He had 
stopped his immediate family from taking any 
initiation vows from their gurus. He himself 
taught his wives some specific mantras. Some 
other ladies learnt these mantras from his 
wives. His first wife died much earlier than 
him but the second lady lived on for many 
more years. Before leaving for England, 
Rammohan had said to his eldest son 
Radhaprasad, “I must sec your mother once, 
before I go”. His son had answered, “Then 
you won’t be able to Have, at all”. So he 
sailed away without a farewell visit and never 
saw her again. His wife never forgave her 
eldest son. 

After the gossiping we eventually heard 

some songs. But it was getting late and so the 
music lessons ended abruptly. 

We had been hearing about the poet’s 
foreign tour off and on. He came to see us 
on the 9th of Scpieraber carrying with him a 
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poem written in English. Handing it over to 
father he informed us that the Government 
had cancelled his passport and the one of 
Andrews Sahib. He remarked, “It is good 
for me. I had almost decided not to go and 
this gives me an excuse to feel relaxed.” 

Prabhatbabu was soon to get married and 
was commuting from Calcutta to Santiniketan 
almost daily. Mother would often send us 
things through him. Once she sent us a box 
of soap and wrote to us about it. One 
morning, coming out into the verandah, we 
saw Rabindranath walking towards us with 
the box of soap in his hands. Trailing behind 
him, rather sheepishly, was Prabhatbabu, 
Looking at me the poet said, “I have come to 
your father for consultations, but as he is out 
I better let you know about it. This was sent 
for you from Calcutta, but the bearer of the 
parcel says, *my need is greater than thine.’ 
He feeds shy to say it himself—so I have to 
speak out for him. Women are generous— 
you may agree to give it to him. You had 
better decide.” A terribly embarrassed 
Prabhatbabu said, “I don’t need the soap, 
really”. Rabindranath exclaimed, “What 
vanity ! you were not like this before—I 
suppose you have been hearing this kind of 
talk more often these days.” This teasing 
banter went on for quite some time and then 
the poet asked me to write about it to 
Sudhamoyee and left our porch soon after. 

A few days later Prasanta Chandra and 
Kalidasbabu came to Santiniketan from 
Calcutta. They demanded a reading session 
from the poet, of all his new writings, but 
soon slipped somewhere. During our usual 
evening-walk we saw Rabindranath strolling 
about manuscript in hand. He informed us 
that he was trying to search out his two 
missing guests, “You had better stay near me, 
if you wish to hear me read these out,” he 
said. We strolled along with him for a while 


but as the reading session still remained 
uncertain, we returned home. Prasanta 
Chandra came in soon after to inform us 
that the readings had begun. As we entered 
the meeting-place we heard the poet telling 
someone to ask us in. 

That evening he read out the English 
translations of ‘Gandharir Abedan’, ‘Karna- 
Kunti Sambad’, ‘Narak Bash’, ‘Biday 
Abhishap’ and ‘Sati’. I was scolded by him 
for sitting on the bare floor. “Why do you 
have to upset all of us by sitting there, when 
there is plenty of room for you over here ?” 
I had to go and sit near him as the cotton rug 
on which he was seated wa.s the only one 
spread on the floor. The readings went on 
till late in the night. 

Autumn had come to Santiniketan. 
Monsoon had been beautiful but autumn was 
quite extraordinary. But, of course, it was 
not so much the season as the wonder in our 
eyes then. My eyes do not look with such 
intensity any more, I do not think I shall sec 
such beauty again in any earthly paradise. 
The Kasa flowers still blossom like the happy 
smile of Durga Devi, the grass beneath a 
Sephali tree wears a pearly covering, but my 
eyes donot see the same way. I remember 
how we went out at dawn to pick flowers and 
sometimes met the poet on the way back. 

The evening gatherings continued as usual. 
But influenza was spreading in the Ashram 
and causing a lot of anxiety to the poet. He 
would visit the afflicted boys every day and 
also treat them medically. He even devised 
a preventive antidote from a common plant 
and a dose of that, taken in the right time, 
saved many from a bout of fever. We still 
met him at the terrace meetings, in the even¬ 
ings, hoping for some conversation. One 
evening, climbing up the stairs we s?iw him 
reading a book in the fading twilight. He 
placed the book down on his lap and said^ 
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*‘Come in. The light of the day is almost 
gone.’* He did not visit the hospital that 
e\#ening and chatted with us for a long time. 
Speaking about some over anglicised Bengali 
girls he said, “They seem so unnatural in their 
ways. There are some loud-mannered, 
butterfly types in England of course, but how 
did they manage to pick up their ways, 
ignoring all the others ?’’ He even gave us an 
imitation of their manner of speaking. But 
his teasing tone suddenly turned very serious. 
He started to speak of the poverty and want, 
the misery and complaints of our country and 
also about the utter limitedness of his own 
capacities. Speaking about his personal 
struggles he said, “Wc have to participate in 
all types of activities in this country. I was 
really born to be a poet, but I have dabbled 
in so many things since then. I don’t have 
that pliancy any more.” A pale moon shone 
in the sky, but when we returned home the 
fields were dark again. 

I have already said that he began to take 
their English lessons with the boys about this 
time. He taught three classes at a stretch and 
we sat through all of them. Rabindranath 
enjoyed the Fifth Graup the most. The 
moment he entered their class they would 
start reporting all the Ashram events to him 
in English. They spoke pretty good English 
for their age. I remember a small boy named 
Shyamkishorc who was the best reporter. 
Rabindranath was teaching Shelley, to the 
third group, ‘Hymn to Intellectual Beauty’ 
was taught to them in four days. Together 
with all this the rehearsals for ‘Sharadotsav’ 
began. We attended all of them regularly. I 
can not remember how we managed to run 
our household with so many diversions before 
us. Of course, no obstacle is great enough if 
youth and enthusiasm arc fused in one. 

Some of the boys were scolded in class. 
Other teachers arc angry when students do 


not study, or give wrong answers. Rabindra* , 
nath scolded them when they kept silent. He • 
ordered them to speak out, wrong or right. 
When a few still remained speechless, he 
coaxed them to speak and finally scolded them. 

I do not know what the boys thought of it, 
but we felt terrified. 

Even at our terrace meetings we were 
sometimes taken to task for minor lapses. One 
of them was our sitting on the bare floor and 
another was our habit of sitting behind him.' 
One evening wc saw him talking with my 
father and another gentleman. Not wishing 
to disturb them we crept behind and sat down 
a little distance away. But his eyes had not 
missed our entry. Immediately he said, “Now 
look ! It you have come in, why do you sit at 
the back ? Sit in a place where we can see 
your faces.” We had, therefore, to come 
forward and sit near him. He asked us 
whether we could follow his lectures on 
Shelley. While the conversation continued 
we saw Pratima Devi come upstairs and sit 
down in our original area. Rabindranath 
exclaimed. “Now, how do you explain this, 
p.sychologically ? My daughter-in-law did 
not see you sit there. What made her do that 
then ?” 

Later a smallish conference was arranged 
right on the terrace—to explain to the boys 
the functioning of a Co-operative Society. The 
boys trooped in but we stayed out, 
Rabindranath gave them a rather lengthy 
explanation. The older boys listened intently 
but the younger ones dozed off. The meeting 
went cn till late at night. 

His lessons on Shelley continued. A small, 
circular pavilion was built under a giant, 
spreading tree and a horse-shoe shaped seat 
made of beaten earth, was placed in the 
middle. The boys sat on individual cotton 
rugs and used the horse-shoe seat as their 
common desk. A few cane stools and marble 
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slabs were arranged around the place, where 
outsiders like us could sit and listen. A flood 
of green swayed all around us, leaves would 
fall gently over our heads, the books and note- 
papers seemed to want to fly away with the 
rising breeze. I sat and thought how apt the 
place and time was for a reading of ‘Ode to 
the West Wind’ 

Rabindranath was an extraordinarily 
active man and never knew the real meaning 
of‘taking rest’—at least in those days. Nor 
could he bear to see the others around him 
idling ; he would force some useful work out 
of them. lie wanted them to lie involved in 
some activity, even if unsuccessfully. He 
started to prepare a translation-manual for 
the boys of matriculation class. lie would 
mark out certain passages from various English 
books and journals and ordered some of ns to 
translate them into simple Bengali. This was 
a job I enjoyed—mainly because I was happy 
to do something for him. Furthermore, he 
would call us over every now and then for 
corrections and editing—and that was addi¬ 
tional pleasure for us. 

Wednesday is a holiday in Santiniketan. 
After the morning service we would roam 
about freely, neglecting all other work. Some 
of our companions came down with fever and 
could not go for walks with us. One 
Wednesday we went to sec Kamala Devi, as 
she was lying ill. We met Rabindranath as 
wc were returning home and he said, “Wc 
iiavc a children’s literary meeting on my 


terrace this evening. Please come andjoiii 
us.” 

These meetings were always far more 
enjoyable than the adult literary gatherings. 
Their editor was master Mauli Shastri and 
what an expert editor he was! The poet and 
song-writer was master Samaresh Sinha. The 
astonishingly lovely singing in his child-voice 
still rings in my ears. That evening’s songs* 
stories and poetry-readings were all very 
enjoyable, only the play ‘ A cat from Kabul’ 
was not that good. 

On a Thursday evening many of us were 
chatting together on his terrace, when 
Rabindranath suggested that he would teach a 
group of us some poems of Shelley. We were 
thrilled, of course, but protested politely, so 
that he would not tire himself out teaching us 
after a whole day’s work. He waived our 
protests aside. He never thought anything 
was tiring in those days. It was a full-moon 
night, most probably, and the wide-open 
meadows were flooded with light. 
Rabindranath said, “Men tend to enlarge the 
petty and insignificant objects of the present 
and worry over them day and night. They do 
not even notice the unique beauty and 
grandeur of certain things that flow on 
through the ages and return to our earth again 
and again. This green splendour of ovr 
antumn, this deep blue sky, this flood light of 
the rising full-moon. From the beginning of 
the world these have been coming back to us, 
but we have no eyes for them ; our minds arc 
fixed on ephemeral trivialities.” 


(Translated by Sm. SHYAMASRI LAL) 
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Preparations for I97Z Olympiad 

We reproduce the following informative 
paragraphs from National Sports and Youth 
Olgest : 

They come from all over the world, the 
men building for the Olympiad. In the last 
14 months construction workers from 23 
countries have been employed on the Munich 
Olympic site : from Austria Czechoslovakia, 
France and Ghana, from Greece, India, Italy 
and Kenya, from Morocco, Nigeria, Pakistan 
and Persia, from Portugal, Senegal, Sweden 
and Switzerland, from Spain, Taiwan, Tunisia 
and Turkey, from the USA, Yugoslavia, and 
from Federal Germany. 

They do the hardest of work in the depths 
of winter and under a blazing sun. They drive 
Cranes and power-shovels, transport gravel 
and ballast, fix iron struts and erect stadium 
tiers. Only at njght docs this bustling concrete 
Activity Subside for a few hours. The men 
Work two shifts, from 5 a. m. till 1 o’clock 
the next morning. Most of them hardly ever 
leave the building site, and many live in 
communal quarters next to the scene of their 
Work. This is not expensive. 

During the 1972 Olympiad in Munich 
there will be about 1200 judges, umpires and 
referees, as well at 265 members of juries, to 
officiate at the various events. They are to 
be prepared for their tasks by the competent 
sports organisations and are to be “tested” 
in international competition before the 
GaneyCs 


The largest nnmber of judges will be 
required for the swimming events 205. 184 

will he needed for the Modern Pentathlon, 
141 for the equestrian contests and 199 for the 
canoe and canoe slalom races. 

About 3,400 persons will be entrusted with 
the technical staging of (he Games. They 
will be in charge of the care, erection and 
removal of sports equipment, and will work 
in the competition bureaux. 

The biggest crane in Europe is at present 
in use on the Olympic site, 419-feet in 
height, it towers above the other cranes on 
the Obcrwicsenfeld.’ It is now being used to 
assemble the tiers of the Olympic stadium, and 
will later be required for the erection of the tent 
roof over the main stadium, the indoor 
stadium and the covered swimming stadium. 

For motoiisis tiaVeliing to the Olympic 
Games iheie will be ample parking areas at 
the motorway exits on the outskirts of 
Munich. The car parks will be connected 
with the stadia by bus and other public 
transport services. 

In the Munich ezhibition grounds, a new 
hall is to be erected for the Olympic wrestling 
events. The planning work on this building 
(spectator capacity 5,000) is already under 
way. 

The Rekortan track to be used for the 
1972 running events and in four training 
centres promises to be the fastest ever. At 
the first Rekorton try>out in the Mdoiek 
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D»ntc-Stadium two world records were 
toppled. Chi Cheng (Formosa) ran the 200 
metres in 22.4 seconds and ihe 100 metres 
hurdles in 12.8 seconds. 

2,546 workmen. 340 urrhitects and 
engineers, 187 press, radio and television 
representatives, 172 stall' members from the 
Olympic Construction C^.ornpany and 
Organising Clomrnittec and 239 invited guests 
met in the Munich Olympic grounds on 23rd 
July, 1970, to witness the topping-od' 
ceremony for the Olympic stadium, the indoor 
stadium, tlie covered swimming stadium 
and the university sports centre. 

In the four central sport install.ations on 
the Olympic grounds there will be room for 
about 105000 spectators- Of the 27,211 
metrc.i of grandstand tiers in these stadia 
over 25:<m. (1 Smiles) have already been 

constructed. The shell construction work 
on the stadium is 92 per cent complete, on 
the indoor stadium 85 per cent, on the 
covered swimming stadium 75 per cent aid 
on the university sports centre 92 per cent. 
The deadlines for construction have been 
fixed. 

Tattwabodhini Patrika in IfiSO D. 

Frof. Amiyakumar Sen has written art 
intcfcstirtg account of the Tattwabodhini 
Patrika’s jounalislic approach to Indias’ 
economic problems in Jht Indian Messenger 
(Organ of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj) of 
September 7, 1971. We quote his introductory 
remarks below. 

The Tattwabodliini Patrika was very much 
alive to the economic situation in the country. 
Its articles carefully analysed the condition of 
the people. In 1772 Saka, it placed before 
its readers an accurate picture of the plight of 
peasants in Bengal. Agriculture, in its opinion, 
was the basis of the national wealth. Yet the 
iijgriculturists led a miserable life. The land* 


lords oppressed them in various ways. They 
were not satisfied with the rents received from 
their ryots. They were not at all moved by 
thr miserable life of their tenants, and imposed 
a large number of extra-rental taxes which 
impoverished the cultivators. They extracted 
large sums as alms or presents from their 
peasants. t)n occasions of domestic ceremonies 
the tenants had to pay nazars to their land¬ 
lords. The Ztminders also acted as judges. 
Whenever anti-social acts were perpetrated, 
they swooped down on the evildoers. They 
d d not perform their judicial functions pro¬ 
perly but used such occasions for enriching 
themselves. Th.i landlords compelled their 
tenants to work for them and paid them only 
a faction of their wages. 

With the establishment of the Permanent 
Settlement, the old aristocratic families were 
replaced by city capitalists who “had spare 
capital and readily invested in land.” The 
old aristocrats had age-long traditional tics 
with the pcasantiy. Like lords of manors they 
protected and looked to the interest of their 
tenants. The New Zemindars however regar* 
ded land as a mere investment. They wanted 
to make this investment profitable. Most, of 
them resided in the metropolis. They would 
not take the trouble of personally administer* 
ing their estates and left their Zcmindaries to 
be managed by their officers. There also greW 
up a class of middlemen Izaradars equally 
eager to squeeze profit out of their poverty* 
striken cultivators. 

The three articles* in the Tattwabodhini 
Patrika (|772 Saka) give a vivid pen-picture 
of these officers and middlemen. The society 
was no longer based upon status. The old 
cohesion of the village community was lost. 
A middle class had made its appearance 
between the aristocrats and the cultivators; 
They worked as officers of the Zeminders,. as; 
Dhcogas or police ofikers, as Ixaradars, andl 
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isoney-lfhdcrs. Although the article 5 did not 
give us any fundamental principle regarding 
social reconstruction they, by their sympathy 
or the weak and down-trodden were indica¬ 
tive of a new social outlook influenced by the 
humanitarianism of the modern age. In the 
recognition of the emergence of the middle- 
classes and their function in the body-politic 
they showed a very keen-sense of social 
awareness, an appreciation of the dynamic 
changes in society. The picture they painted 
of the middle classes in the rural areas clearly 
brought out their greed, their love of power 
and their heartless oppression of the tenantry. 

Although they did not try to formulate 
any scheme for economic reform yet a criticism 
of the existing situation and a thorough 
exposure of malpractices certainly had a 
positive value of their own. The indifference 
of the government to the welfare of their 
subjects, their introduction of strict measures 
for the collection of revenue, the restlessness 
of the Zeminders due to such strict measures, 
the maladministration of justice and the 
prevalence of bribery—they were all placed 
before its readers with wondeiful clarify. The 
oppression of indigo-planters, their employ¬ 
ment of middle-class officers without culture 
and education as worthy associates in crinic, 
their influence with government officials, were 
all vividly described. These articles were 
meant to open the eyes of the leaders of 
thought and make them cognisant of the 
miserable condition of cultivators and this 
th^y did with considerable success. 

In 1778 Saka the Patnka again analysed 
the econo toic situation in an article signi¬ 
ficantly named the present situation in Bengal. 
It did not look to the past as the Golden age. 
It recognised the improvements introduced by 
science and technology as contributory factolrs 
in raising the standard of life. The security 
of life and property, facilities for conuntinica- 


tion, the import of the necessities and luxuries' 
of life were all indicative of material progrcM. 
The introduction of railways and telegraph, , 
the mechanisation of manufacture through ' 
the use of machinery like the Printing Press, ' 
—they all improved the coorimunity and con¬ 
tributed to the economic abvancement of the 
country. The Printing Press and the manufac¬ 
ture of paper facilitated the spread of educa¬ 
tion through books. But the progress of the 
upper strata of society did not mean the 
progress of the entire community. People 
should not be blinded by the glare of urban 
prosperity. They must go to the countryside 
whit'h presented a picture altogether different. 
The prosperity of the few could not be 
regarded as the prosperity of the entire nation. 
The misery of the vast populace who lived in 
villages gave the lie to all notions of economic 
progress. The Patrika w'as in favour of a 
prosperity in which the entire population, 
urban and rural, might participate. The 
national wealth, in its view, should be 
equitably distributed among the whole nation. 
The Bengalees were W'cak ; they could not 
undertake any strenuous labour. The land 
being fertile they had rtot to work hard to 
gai.n their livelihood. 

Times changed. They could no longer . 
earn their livelihood without hard labour. 
Englishmen, were gradually buying up land 
and establishing industries of their own. The 
keen observing eye of Patrika could not miss 
the slow infiltration of foreigners in the 
national economy. Bengalees were thus ousted 
from trade and industry. Nor w'crc they 
eligible for the higher posts in the service of 
the Government. Europeans were brought in 
on higher pay to perform the same duties as 
their Bengalee compeers enjoying lower pay 
and status. The days of Rajballav, Nabakrishna 
and Gangagobiiida Sinha were gone. The 
partiality of the authorities for their relatives 
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tould aot escape the notice of the Patrika, 
nor could it fail to expose the inequitious 
methods of recruitment followed by them. 

Unemployment with its consequent evil 
effects were vividly described. It also pointed 
out how imitation of fiuropeaii manners and 
customs hreught in its train an unnatural rise 
i n the standard of living which could not be 
satisfied ; how the majority of the people had 
formed a salaried class which could derive no 
benefit from progress in industry and agricul¬ 
ture ; how the gap between salaries and prices 
was widening as never before. 

*Tattwabodhini Patrika Asarh, Sraban & 
Bhadra, 1772 Saka. 

Pollution, a Threat to Human Survival 

We reproduce ihc following from the 
Cool Field Tribune. 

“According to experts, if abuse of environ¬ 
ment continues at the present rate, man could 
expect to survive only two generations,” 
said Dr, K. N. Sinha, Director, Central 
Mining Research Station. Dhanbad. 

Dr. Sinha was adilrcssing a gathering of 
intellectuals at the Rotary Club, Sindri, as 
Chief Guest, on the Installation Night on 
5 July, 1971. 

He mentioned underground nuclear tests, 
chemical and biological warfare, use of 
pesticide products, thermal pollution of water, 
contamination of environment by mercury, 
cadmium, arsenic and other heavy metals as 
some of the cause of pollution hazards. 

“The problem of air pollution exists in 
Calcutta, Delhi Bombay. Kanpur and very 
much so in the Coalfields. Air is polluted 
by petrol consumption, boiler fumes, soot 
from coal, etc.”, Dr. Sinha continued. 

He said that the primary objective of 
environmental control was not to punish 
poUutCtv and compensate victims but to 


encourage cortstructivc attempts to modify 
technology to higher environmental standards. 

“A little over a century ahead (2090) the 
world population will go to over 57 thousand 
six hundred millions if the present trend 
continues, The present population is three 
thound six hundred millions”, added 
Dr. Sinha. 

The problem of pollution is associated 
with population and modern progress. He 
cited several examples where application of 
modern science and technology has created 
new environmental problems. The indus¬ 
trialised countries arc combating pollution 
problems in various ways. 

In China, to combat air contamination 
in various steel centres, the ^industrial 
complexes and factories were re-located so 
that the factories were built “on the opposite 
side of the city from which the wind usually 
blows”. 

In USA, the automobiles are at present 
the source of half of all air pollution. 
Emission of lead into the air is now about 
two lakh tonnes per year. Over three 
thousand foreign chemicals have been indenti- 
fied in the atmosphere. About half of the 
oxygen consumed is produced outside its 
borders in the Pacific Ocean and brought in 
by atmospheric circulation. Modem progre¬ 
ssive farmers expend more calories from fossil 
fuels for running their machinery than they 
remove from the land in terms of crops. 

Disposing of wastes is another problem. 
Plastic waste is a major item in advanced 
countries to-day. It cannot be burnt or 
otherwise destroyed. Existing bacteria cannot 
destroy it. Scientific world is trying to 
develop a new bacteria that would strike at 
plastics. “It raises the prospect of civilisation 
sinktng under a mass of old plkstie bagi**|, = 
Dn Sinha coplttd^l-.v ^ 
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Why Is Israel's Al^my so Effective 

General S. L. A, Marshall says in News 
ftom Israel : 

All armies would wish to have their 
weapons men sure of aim, dead on target. 
None works as imaginatively and sedulously 
toward that end as the Army of Israel. ^ 

All armies would like to have their field 
exercises “realistic”. Israel’s fighting men 
undergo greater rigor and take greater risks 
to make them so. 

All armies would like to have public 
support for a true state-of-rcadlness training 
requirement. Whereas we can no longer 
gel it in the United States, there has never 
been a letdown in Israel. 

To be sure, the Amy of Israel profits 
from advantages inherent in the situation. 
It is a tidily-sized Array out of a closely-knit 


society in a small country that is continuously 
threatened, when not embattled. War will 
always be as close as the next second. These 
bas.ic conditions galvanize unity. The Army 
has no money to waste on marginal experi- 
nipnts and no time to spend on Mickey 
Mouse. So it is sometimes written of the 
Army that it is unconventional and peculiarly 
disciplined. That is captious ; it mistakes 
shadow for substance. The Army is highly 
conventional in its own way ; none other is so 
conscious of security in all of'its forms. None 
more sternly insists that soldiers soldier. About 
the punctilios of discipline, such as the salute; 
proper wearing of the unifrom, sir-this-and- 
sir-that, it is indifTcrent. Toward the extreme 
objects for which all military discipline should 
aim, such as absolute obedience to an order 

and unflinching courage in the leader, it is 
utterly demanding oftroops. 


























REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


“Development aid Change in Basodba"..., 

A study of a West Bengal village, by Ajit K. 
Danda and Dipali G. Danda, Published by the 
National Institute of Community Develop¬ 
ment, Hyderabad and Printed by P. Wiesinger 
of Shakuntala Publishing House, Bombay, 
(Price..,Rs.l3/-). 

This volume presents a study of the process 
of planned change in a village of West Bengal, 
India, which in this report is referred to as 
Basudha. In India, as elsewhere, major 
development in community studies took place 
after World War II. These Developments 
were the result of either planned Govern¬ 
mental projects, or natural changes. In this 
study, Ajit Danda and Dipali Danda, have 
primarily tried to focus attention upon 
villages and investigated changes resulting not 
from spontaneous causes, but from intensive 
and planned efforts of directed change. 

History rarely records a perfectly iiitegra- 
led society in any part of the world, at any 
given period. Political and Economic changes 
have always brought forth stresses and strain 
in Society, resulting ultimately in social 
changes. In recent times, however, these 
changes have also been the result of planned 
directives of Governments. In Independent 
India also, Governmental Directives have 
been formulated, and with the aid of foreign 
scholars and organisations, various efforts 
have been made to promote Rural develop¬ 
ments. 


“Development and Change in Basudha”, 
generdly speaking, reports the reactions of 
farmers in one village towards specific Agri¬ 
cultural programmes. This village is one of 
36 villages of West Bengal that were covered 
by Phase I field-work of the Diffusion of 
Innovations Project. It was selected because 
it was not near enough to a city to be a 
suburb, and yet il was not very far from a city. 
With an adequate population, it was fairly 
representative in its ethnic composition and 
caste constitution. According to the Project / 
workers, the Study briefly covers the following 
objectives :— 

1) To describe selected case studies within 
one village reflecting feaction to agricul¬ 
tural practices, 

2) To describe the characteristics of adopters 
and innovations and to examine how they 
influence adoption of a recommended 
practice, 

3) To examine the way in which a change 
programme is administered and executed, 
and to what extent It might affect its 
eventual success ; 

4) To generally describe what elements of 
community structure, clique, membership, 
or fectionalism facilitate or inhibit the 
diffusion of an irapiroved practice ; and 

5) To analyse the clique, structure and 
communication channels of the viUage. 

AH students interested in^ Commtmity 
Development wiU 1 4tudy Wpjrtlt 
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persuing as it attempts to provide an und||!ir> 
, standing of the spread of improved practi(:es, 
sts also of specific reasons for iheir success \>r 
iitUure. J 

“Parkasam: A Political Study”, by\ G. 
Rudrayya Ghowdary, Published by Ori^K^ 
Longman Ltd, 36A, Mount Road, Madras-2, 
and Printed in India by M. Swaminathan, 

. Amra Press, Madras. Price-Rs,25/-, 

Dr. Rudrayya Chowdari’s book on T. 
Frakasam is a most interesting study of a man 
who was a leading figure in the undivided 
Congress for over 30 years. Commencing 
with a general outline of Prakasam's life and 
background, Dr. Ghowdari thereafter proceeds 
to analyse his political ideals and finally con¬ 
cludes with an attempt to estimate Prakasam’s 
role in the struggle for Independence as well as 


his solutions of the political problems of thes4 
days. 

Tne Author is of the opinion that 
Prakasam’s 'Contribution to Andhra poliiics 
was tremendous, for although he rarely agreed 
with his colleagues, no one dared to ignore 
because of his hold on the Andhra 
masses. Furthermore, he portrays Prakasam’s 
political life through the perspective of the 
national movement analysing the relations 
between the National, the regional and 
linguistic forces, prevailing at that time. 

Dr. Ghowdari has made a thorough and 
detailed study of his subject and this book 
provides substantial material for students of 
that period of recent history of Andhra and 
Madras, as well as of India. 

-L. C. 
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Pakistan and India 

The idea of Pakistan, the land of the pure, 
was born in the head of an Urdu knowing 
British newspaper man of Fleet Street and was 
thereafter nurtured by British officials in India 
who wanted to counter the nationalist move¬ 
ment of India by rousing Muslim separatist 
sentiments which they fanned up by propaganda 
among communally minded Muslims of North 
India. This idea was adopted politically by 
Mahammad Ali Jinnah at a much later date 
and did not acquire the active force of a 
political dogma until after the end of the 
second world war and during the final phase 
of the negotiations for independence. 
“Latkay Lengcy Pakistan” (we shall get 
Pakistan by fighting) became a sort of war cry 
during these final year or two and the 
communal riots were then intensified with the 
assistance of the British who wanted to divide 
India into two states in the hope that the 
Muslim.state will stay friendly towards Britain. 
The British officials who organised all this 
rioting had on leash certain agents provoca¬ 
teurs who flung meat and bones into temples 


and rnusjids and spread rumours about 
desecration by beef or pore. They used other 
tactics too and A'ere fairly well known in the 
bazars as British agejits who lived by starling 
riots. The Direct Action by the Mtislims of 
Calcutta in 1946 was a hideous culmination of 
this type of British made civil strife. Muslim 
hooligans were imported into Calcutta from 
the runjab, the Frontier Province and the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh to carry 
out the mass killing of innocent citizens. The 
Bengali Muslims were not inclined to murder¬ 
ous rioting to any appreciable extent and 
usually kept out of all such fracas. Bengalis 
as a rule are fond of poetry, music, drama etc. 
and the Muslims in Bengal participated in all 
Hindu festivals by providing instrumental 
music for the Pujas. Some of them did paint¬ 
ing of a ritualistic kind and others were 
practising the highly artistic crafts patronised 
by the upper ten among the Hindus. The 
Pakistan idea was very popular among the 
Muslims of Western U. P, and the Punjab and 
there was a mass exodus of Muslims from 
these areas to Pakistan when the partition was 
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efTcctcd. Tilt* two nation theory (Hindu /nd 
Mu.slini) was a tonct't I itu) as was rveiy (Ahvr 
assumption on wliicli I’akistan was ercatetS as a 
Muslim stale. It was given out at that nmc 
that all Muslims were racially the sameif they 
spoke the same language L'rdu, ;ile, dressed 
and performed i etemotiies in the same inatiT 
and so on and so forth. '1‘iie languages spoken 
by the Muslims of I’akistan, in fac t, were 
Punjabi, Puslu, Bahu hi. Sindhi and Bengali. 
Onlv a few who c;imc liom Western I’. P. 
spoke I'idu. riie Bengalis ate lish and rice, 
the Punjabis mt al ami wheat and the Patlums 
dates and nnleavened bread (Jluthcs aiul 
ecrcnioiiit s were different foi dilfeicnt rat ial 
and linguistic rommumlies. Thus Pakistan 
was built on a foundation t)f lalsehood and 
this was the cause of mutual thstiust, exploita¬ 
tion and lack of unity which soon led to the 
establishment of a mililaiy tiictatoisliip ; as 
ntithing else could have upheld the lie about 
the existence <jf a Muslim nation. Pakistan 
had not a leg to stand on as a Muslim nation, 
so it tried to establish its raison d’etre by mak¬ 
ing false claims on oilier people’s territory. 
The Pakistani soldiers dressed up as tribesmen 
and attacked the villages of Kashmir. This 
led to Kashmir’s accession to India as the 
Maharaja of Kashmir could not resist the 
attacking army of fake tribesmen. He called 
upon India to save his people from the 
brigands who later on proved to be Pakistani 
soldiers. Pakistan denied her complicity in 
these raids but eventually had to admit that 
her soldiers had actually done most of the 
attacking. 

Kasetn Raiivi was another Pakistan agent 
who worked in Hyderabad to make that 
middle Indian state a pait of Pakistan. He 
organised Ra/akars too but his activities 
created such anarchy in Hydeiahad that the 
Indian army had to .suppress the movement by 
an expedition which completed its work in a 
few hours. 


In 1965 Pakistan again attacked India in 
order to occupy Kashmir and any other area 
that could be grabbed. India retaliated by 
striking at Lahore and Sialkot and also cha.sed 
the Pakistan army out of the so-called Azad 
Kashmir w’hich the Pakistanis had been 
--.Jjeeupying through negotiations ftiitiated by 
the Anglo-Americans. This time too a 
ncgoli.ate(l peace w’as thrust upon India by the 
Western pow'crs and Paki.stan got back all 
territory captun-d by the Indian army thr ugh 
the restoration of status (lun, India and 
Pakistan became sort of co-accused for acts of 
aggression by the presentation of a cooked up 
version of the war as jiulilicised by the Anglo- 
.Americ.an press, riiough the Pakistanis had 
Commenced their undeclared war to capture 
Kashmir early in August 1965 it was given 
out that the war had started on the 6th of 
Septcmlier or some such date. This was dune 
in order to excnierate Pakistan from all chaiges 
of being the aggressor. 

Pakistan had become a military dictator¬ 
ship when in 1958 Maj. Gen. Iskandar Mirza 
handed over power to General Ayub Khan. 
The latter failed to reintroduce democracy or 
to frame a constitution for the Islamic 
Republic of Pakistan and things became totally 
authoritarian as the administration now 
continued under martial law. Ayub Khan 
tried to cook up constitutions and to falsely 
demonstrate by lake voting that he wa.s the 
elected representative of the people of 
Paki.stan ; but all these tricks did not succeed 
and he had to resign and hand over power to 
Yahya Khan in March 1969 when Yahya Khan 
undertook to set up a Constitutional Govern¬ 
ment at an early date. Maj. Gen. Agha 
Muhammmad Yahya Khan proclaimed martial 
law again and appointed himself as the chief 
martial law administrator. But Yahya Khan 
did not hold any elections for a long time, 
which caused great dissatisfaction, particularly 
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in East Bengal where the people were being 
•shamelessly exploited by the West Pakistanis 
who had monopolised almost all good jobs in 
the services, grabbed ranch of the foreign aid 
money for themselves and misused even the 
funds and supplies that the nations of the 
world had sait for the relief of the cyclone 
affected people of the coastal regions of East 
Bengal. \ahya Khan made some secret 
arrangements based on false information given 
to him hy his agents and held elections about 
a year ago. In tliose elections it was shown, 
much to Yahya Khan’s consternation, that 
98% of the voters of East Bengal voted for the 
ari(i-'i ahya Khan Awami League, Taking all 
voters of Pakistan together the Awami League 
had scored an absolute majority in the elec¬ 
tions. Galiya Khan calculated, planned and 
con.spircd with his generals and then called the 
lcarl<‘r of the Awa iii League, Sheikh Mujilmr 
Rehman, to conference at Dacca. Here dur¬ 
ing the jrendency of the conference, on the 
25lh of March 1971 Sheikh Mujibur Rehman 
was ariestcd and whisked off to West Pakistan 
by plane, Vahya Khan also left D.xcca after 
instructing his generals to teach the. Bengalis 
of East Pakistan a lesson that they will never 
forget. This Ic.sson consisted of murdering 
about a nullion persons, all Bengalis ; rape, 
arson, destruction of factories, crops, worker’s 
dwellings etc. Among those murdered wcie 
hand picked intellectuals, teachers, writers, 
technicians and so forth. University students, 
and school bc^ys were lined up and machine 
gunned. Hundreds of girl students were 
abducted. Women were taped in the presence 
of their fathers, husbands, ’oroihers and sons. 
About to million prisons fled the country and 
entered Indian territory in search of protec¬ 
tion. 

That is how India got involved in the East 
Pakistan genocide. 1000 camps were set up 
in various parts of India to receive these 


refugees. Many were sick and bore bullet and 
bayonet injuries. They needed shelter^ 
clothes, medicine and also ojtpoi l unities for 
earning money. It was a problem of which 
the ’ size could he measured by the daily 
expenses involved. 'Phat came to 
j^. 20000000/- per day. 

With the refugees also came several 
thousand young men who acted in foncert 
with the freedom lighters ol Bangla Desh ; ^an 
organisation created out of Bengali soldiers, 
armed policemen and other righting men who 
had secured arms in order to harass and 
destroy units of the Pakistan army in East 
Bengal. This organisadon was created in 
answer to the genocide that the Pakistanis 
were carrying out. I linsc who had no arms, 
raised funds and arranged to Iniv weapons 
through their friends in Britain, (jcrmany, 
France and the United States of America, 
'Plicre being about a hundred thousand 
Pakistani Bengalis in other countries, the funds 
raisetl eame to a large total and the wc.ipons 
reaelicd the freedom figliters of B.ingla Uesh 
along various paths. 

Tlie Pakistan army cliased the refugees 
everywhere to tlie borders and (ired upon 
them ,ind on the refugee c;ini]-'S set up by the 
Indian government. Being trigger hapjiy the 
Pakistanis began soon to lire across tiie. border 
at Indians and the Indians returned lire with a 
view to defend their homes. Border secutily 
measures were slrcngthencd and the Pakistanis 
told the woild lltat India was planning 
to invade East Pakistan. T.he Indians had 
every season to invade East Pakistan 
but refrained from doing so, in order 
to maintain peace. At on^ stage the 
Pak forces started shelling the Indian 
outposts as well as tlic residential areas o' 
bordering towns and villages. The Indiai 
border forces naturally returned the shellin! 
and the Pakistanis made propaganda ' that th 
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shellinft came only from the Indian side. The 
army of liberation, in the mean time, develop¬ 
ed in size and cejuipment and liegaii to fight 
the Pakistan army in many places of East 
Pakistan. The Pakistanis lost hold over many 
areas .ind blamed the Indians for their losses. 
Blit the Indians stayed strictly on their side jof 
the bolder. Many foreigners visited the 
borders from time to time. Some went 
through to the other side until they were 
stopped by the Pakistan pickets. But nobody 
ever said that the Indians violated the rules of 
neutrality in any manner whatsoever. The 
Pakistani canards therefore were just attempts 
at villifying India. Pakistani lies about India 
have been a regular feature of a scheme of 
propaganda in which other nations joined 
hands with Pakistan on occasions. Latterly 
the Americans and the Chinese had been 
taking a leading part in this propaganda. 
Other nations have been waiting and watch¬ 
ing. Britain’s propaganda ijuite often cut both 
ways ; but the aggressive actions of Pakistan 
were generally condemned by the British pre.ss. 
In America, small groups told the truth about 

Pakistan ; but only small groups. 

riie present situation is (piite critical as far 

as possibilities of open warfare are concerned. 
The Pakistanis arc desperate. They have 
committed a human crime of such dimensions 
that their name would go down in history 
along side of the barbarous conquerors of the 
middle ages and the Nazis who tried to 
destroy the Jewish nation. They think they 
will wash out their crime if they can start a 
war with India. How far their expectations 
can be fulfilled in this mtinner is anybody’s 
guess. We do not think the Pakistanis could 

live down their infamy, no matter what they 
did. 

Complation of Farakka Dam and Railway 
Bridge 

The idea of the Farakka Dam and its road- 
rail bridge evolved out of the water shortage 


that the Hooghly suffers from and which affects 
the movement of ships in the Calcutta Port. 
A feeder canal was planned to link up the 
Farakka accumulation with the Hooghly at a 
point above the Calcutta port. But when the 
Railway Minister Mr. Hanurnanlhaiya arran¬ 
ged an opening ceremony for the Dam and 
road- -rail bridge, people thought that the 
purpose of the project was fullfiled. But we 
have not heard anything from the railway 
builder about the progress of the feeder canal, 
without which Calcutta port will not regain 
its functional importance. At one stage 
Pakistan objected to the feeder canal taking 
the required amount of water from the 
Farakka dam ; but we suppose, India told 
Islamabad what she thought about that objec¬ 
tion. At a meeting in which many ministers 
were present a (jncstion was asked some weeks 
ago about (he progress of the feeder canal. 
A government spokes-raan answered 60% (or 
was it 70%). The person who had asked 
the question there upon put a further question. 

“60"(, of (he depth or of tlie length or of 
(he width ?” Nobody appeared to have 

any precise knowledge of all that. 
Mr. Ilanumanthaiya should know the answer 
and should inform the public about the 
progress of the feeder cannal. Mr. Hannu- 
manthaiya should know the correct 
answers to everything as he appears to be 
doing very well without the assistance of 
some of the officers who were mainly the 
builders of the Dam and its ancillaries. We 
arc refering to Messrs, B. C. Ganguly, 
Debesh Miikherjee and R. B. Chakravarty. 
These very senior officers were absent from 
the opening ceremony and people said their 
absence was due to their not receiving any 
invitations from Mr. llanumanthaiya’s 
organisation. Whatever that may be, we 
should be glad to know, first hand, fro(nrt 

Mr. Hanumanthaiya, when the feeder canfit 
would be ready. 
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Subimal Chandra Roy 

Subimal Chandra Roy who was appointed 
as a judge of (he Supreme Court of India in 
July this year died unexpectedly at Della on 
the I2lh of November 1971. He was only 
39 years old at the lime of his death. He fell 
ill a few days before his death and was 
removed to the Willingdon Hospital. But 
he did not respond to the treatment given 
(o him and passed away. Ilis wife, three 
daughters and one son survive him. 
Subimal Chandra Roy was educated at the 
Presidency College and (he Scottish Churches 
College of Calcutta. He continuced his 
studies in the Condon I'niversity College and 
Lincoln’s Inn and was called to the Bar from 
there. He practised as a barrister in the 
Calcutta Highcourt for 34 years and was 
corjsidercd to be second to none in point of 
his knowledge of law. He was once offered 
a judgeship at the Calcutta High Court hut lie 
refused that in view of the fact that his uncle 
J-)r. B, G. Roy was then the Chief Minister of 
West Bengal. W'iien, recently he was offered 
judgeship of the Supreme Court he accepted 
it, but unfortunately he did not live lorjg 
enough to give the benefit of hir great know¬ 
ledge of law to his countrymen through his 
work at the Supreme Court, He had secured 
many awards and medals from dilfercnt 
institutions and a Cartificate of Honour from 
the Council of Legal Education. His library 
of law books was very valuable and contained 
numerous well selected volumes. He was well 
known for his faultless memory and he passed 
both his law examinations with first class 
honours, which was a record (hat remained 
unbroken for fifty years. Among the 
intellectuals of Calcutta Subimal Chandra 
Roy was prominent for his learning and 
unchallenged integrity. He was unostenta¬ 
tious, fearless and meritorious in many ways. 


His death has removed a roan who possessed 
great qualities of head and heart. 

Shortage of Coins 

The People of India are experiencing an 
acute shortage of metal coins of small 
denominations. Some say these coins are 
being melted for the manufacture of cheap 
jewellery. Others say that the Reserve Bank 
of India have been negligent in striking 
enough (juantilies of these coins. It has now 
become quite common for buyers to be given 
postage stamps, tablets of medicine or other 
oljjects of small value in pLace of coins. 
“Flave another onion oi bean” is a commonly 
made odcr in the vegetable markets. The 
Government of India should look into this 
matters of short supply of coins. 

How Warlike is India Compared to 
Other Nations 

India has a population of 550 million 
persons. She has an army of 950000 all ranks, 
a navy with I aircraft carrier, 2 cruisers, 3 
destroyers, 4 submarines and other crafts in 
proportion with a personnel comprising about 
20000 oflicers and latings. Her air force has 
625 first line aircraft and 60000 officers and 
men. 

Pakistan has about KW) million inhabitants. 
Her army consists of 250000 officers and men. 
The Pakistan navy has i or 2 submarines 
1 cruiser 5 destroyers and three more 
Subarines under construction in France. The 
personnel number nearly 10000 officers and 
ratingi*. Pakistan air force consists of 250 
aircraft and 15000 persons all ranks. 

The Chinese army has 26,00000 men of 
all ranks on lop, of which (here is a peoples* 
militia of 125 million men and 75 million 
women. The navy has 33 submarines, 4 
destroyers, 17 frigates, 160 motor gunboats, 
180 motor torpedoboats etc. etc. The 
Chinese air force comprised 2500 first line 
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air craft and (he personnel numbered 100000. 
The population of CHiina would be 700 
million. 

Great Britain has a population of 51 
million. The British navy consists]] of 5 aircraft 
carriers, 35 submarines, 3 criusers, 15 destroyers 
and 64 frigates. The army has about 167000 
oflicers and men and (he air force has more 
than 100000 men. 'Fhe number of aircraft 
is not divulged but the personnel point to the 
existence of round about 3000 aircraft. 

rhe United States of America : The army 
would number between2500000 to 3000000.The 
navy personnel numbered 770300 and 310500. 
There are 15 attack aircraft carriers, 12 
support ain raft can iers, 7 helicopter carriers, 
87 nuclear piopeiletl siiljinarines, 89 conven¬ 
tional submarines, 4 battleships, 35 cruisers, 
33 frigates, 294 destroyers and numerous other 
ships. The United Stales air force lias 14,600 
vsar planes ami a personnel strength of 1.2 
million. 

riic Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
have an army o 2 million men m 140 
divisions, 70 of which are combat ready. 
Rocket units arc the rnaiufore (T ihe army. 
I'hcrc arc 3r00c 0 security and border troops in 
addition to the' regular army. The navy has 65 
muclcar powered submarines, 320 Gonven- 
tional submarines, 9 light cruisers, 100 
destroyers, 100 escorts, 275 coastal escorts, 
350 mine sweepers, 1.30 missile prUrol iroats, 
350 motor torpedo boats, 250 landing craft 
and thousands of support ships. Personnel 
number 50C00 oflicers and 450000 other ranks. 

The Soviet air force has 500000 officers 
and men with 10000 first line aircraft and a 
large number of second line and other aircraft. 
The naval wing of the air force is separately 
counted to have several hundred flying boats 
and land based patrol bombers. 

Lsracl has an army of 60000 regulars 
and a reserve army of 200000. The navy 


has 4 submarines and two destroyers. The 
air force has 350 aircraft with a personnel of 
8000. 

Wlien one examines these comparative 
figures relating to military personnel and 
equipment, one comes to realise that the 
si/.e of armed forces or the equipment they 
possess docs not necessarily dclerinine iheir 
fighting ability. The Israelis have a small 
army and air force but they have proved their 
striking power by fighting much bigger forces 
very successfully. 'Phe Americans liave a 
tiernendoiis army, the migliticst navy in the 
world and a larger air force than the 
combined air forces of Russia and China. 
But in actual figlit the Americans failed to win 
a decisive victory in Vietnam. The North 
Vietnamese and the Vietcong gncrrillas 
fouglit back all the way to the discomfiture 
of the vastly belter erjuipped American force. 
Tlic Indian army is quite large in pcjint of 
numbers. It has good equipment and a long 
tradition of unflinehing courage in battle. 
It has an air force wnich can fight superiorly 
armed and spc<-dicr formations. Its navy has 
proved its mettle in battle. In the circum¬ 
stances India can stand up to any forces that 
the world's great powers can deploy to this 
subcontinent. Gliina, fur instance tan send 
half-a nallion soldiers and a thousand planes 
to India. But the distance they will liave to 
(ravel and the dilfictilty of the terrain will 
compel them to move with lighter armour 
than they would rerpiirc to overthrow Indian 
fcrrccs in the field and in the sky. We do not 
think China will succeed in conquering India 
if she tried to do so. The Americans will find 
it more difficult as they can never land a 
large enough army in India to fight the million 
soldiers that India can pui in the field. In 
aggressive air action the Americans may lose 
aircraft in a 4 to I ratio as they will have to come 
through ground fire and missile attack. They 
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may lose a thousand planes before tlicy can 
destroy even 5% of their objectives in India. 
We do not think the Americans will try to 
launch any attacks on India at any time. But 
India should be well advised to double her air 
force and to perfect her radar system, long and 
short range missile arm and licrsubmarine tlect. 

Mrs. Gmndhi on World Tour 
While Pakistan was getting prepared to 
fight India ; the Prime Minister of India, 
Mrs. Indira firandln set out on a tour of a 
number of countries with a view to state 
India's case before the outside world. Tins 
wa-' a very useftd move as her appearance in 
person in tlitfcrenl important places and what 
he said personally to her audience, proved 
to be far more convincing tlian a hundred 
press reports or radio broadcasts. No doubt 
the various governments followed their policies 
which were already cslablfshcd ; but the 
people listened to her with close attention and, 
in many cases, rose to criticise the policy of 
their own governments. Newspapers which had 
been publishing anti-Indian opinions and 
comments began to modify their attitude and 
some began to sec reason in what Mrs. Gandhi 
said. On the whole this lightening tour of 
Mrs. Gandhi did a lot of good to India’s 
position in the world, People understood 
that Pakistan was committing a very serious 
Crime against humanity in East Bengal and 
that the ten million refugees who had entered 
India constituted an international problem 
create 1 by Pakistan to the disadvantage of 
another nation—India. It was therefore not 
an internal affair of Pakistan. It was as offence 
for which Pakistan would have to answer and 
to make amends to the injured parties. I’hc 
reasons why these millions ran away from East 
Bengal were the hideous accounts of the 
genocide, the pitiable story of 50000 dis¬ 
honoured women, the blood curdling tales of 
machine gunning school children, the cold 


blooded murder of intellectuals and all the 
rest of what happcticd in East Bengal when 
Yahya Khan began his sadistic purge of the 
Bengalis. Mrs. Gandhi went from one country 
to another and recounted the same horrible 
tale lime and again. 'I'hc world came to know 
what happened in Bangla Desh directly and 
first hand from the Prime Minister of India. 
In human society there are expert liars whose 
job it is to misrepresent facts and to nullify 
truth. They have their supporters in all who 
find it profitable to accept the lies as proven 
facts. But fortunately for humanity the vast mass 
of mankind have more or less open minds. If 
facts are presented to them in a convincing 
manner they ac.ccpt them and discard the 
pro])aganda that they aie fed on. Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi can convince* people and that is why 
her tour has been of such value. 

Mukti Bahini Destroys Pakistani Tanks 

The Mukti Bahini has been organised by 
the people of Bangla Desli using several 
thousand Bengali soldiers and armed police¬ 
men as its nucleus. That they have made a 
good job of it can be seen in the manner they 
arc fighting the Pakistan army in the Dinajpur 
—Rangpur and the Jcssorc—Kusthia areas. 
In and around the Balurghat region the Mukti 
Bahini have been attacked by Pakistani tanks j 
buf many of these tanks have been successfully 
destroyed by the Mukti Bahini. According to 
one report published in the Amrit Bazar Pairikd 
which we reproduce in part below, the Mukti 
Bahini have destroyed many Pakistani Tanks. 

New Delhi, Nov. 29. Pakistan lost yet 
another chafie tank yesterday in the fighting 
still raging in the Balurghat-IIilli region of the 
Eastern border bringing its total tank casualty 
to 18 so far. 

An olTicial spokesman told newsmen to-day 
that Pakistan had brought in a squadron of 
tanks into the Hilli rigion on Saturday and 
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advanced menacingly towards Indian positions 
sparking off the present skirmish”. 

The Pakistanis have been firing into Indian 
positions in all border areas and Indian 
soldiers have counler-atiacked in self defence 
at times. But the fighting with the Mukli 
Bahini has been ceaseless everywhere in East 
Bengal. The Pakistani army has been killing 
villagers and setting fire to their homes in 
retaliation: though the poor villagers have 
little to do with the Mukti Bahini. Pakistan is 
provoking India to declare war on Pakistan in 
every possible manner ; as they think war with 
India will clear them of their hideous crimes 
against the people of East Pakistan. 

A report published in the Statesman dated 
Nov. 24 says “The Bangla Desli Mukti Bahini 
crossed Chowgacha to-day and at the time of 
going to press was engaged in a fierce struggle 
with the Pakistani Army three miles out side 
Jessorc town. 

“Mean while an important naval base at 
Harinagar in Khulna district was occupied this 
afternoon by the Mukti Bahini. Reports 
received from across the border said the base 
was captured after a pitched battle and that 
the Bahini was able to seize a ‘large quantity 


of ammunition.’ The Reports further said the 
Pakistani Army had been abandoning their 
positions”. 

Air Battle near the Border 

On November 22nd the Pakistan air force 
in East Bengal sent four Sabre jets over the 
West Bengal frontier near jessore, apparently 
with the idea of bombing important targets of 
the Calcutta area. As these planes crossed into 
Indian airspace they were intercepted by 
Indi in air force Gnats. Three of the Sabre 
jets were shot down by our pilots. The fourth 
one was hit but it escaped. Of the three jets 
that were brought down two crashed in Indian 
territoxy, their pilots bailing out to be made 
prisoners ; and the third one fell in Pakistan 
territory. Our heroic airmen who brought 
these Sabres down were Fit. I.t. E. Massey, 
Fit. Li. M. A. Ganapathy and Fig. Officer 
D. Lazarus. They were unscatlied and their 
planes w'cre untouched by Pakistani bullets. 
This incident was an act of war perpetrated 
by the Pakistanis in peace time. Pakistan has 
been bombarding tlie border out posts of 
India for a long time. This air attack was 
however an unbelievably criminal act of 
lawlessness. 




fOREIGNERS IN RED CHINA WITH A FEW PROFILES 

B. K. KUMAR 


The writing has been on the wall since a 
long time ago. No real kudos for the 
foreigners-friends from afar-for the China man, 
no matter whether they came as bencfiictors, 
pioneers or saviours even.Thcy all went to China 
to end their careers ‘disheartened’. Schall and 
V’erbiest, learned Jesuits like their predecessor 
Matteo Ricci, who hoped to transform the 
Chinese to Christians mainly through their 
knowledge of the sciences they disseminated ; 
Lay and Hart v\'ho laid a good foundation for 
an honest administration in tlic inspectorate 
general of customs, postal services, etc. ; 
Martin, Fryer and Hume who entered into 
missionary activity and branche<l out into 
academic undertakings, translation of scientific 
works and medical education ; and finally, 
three commanding officers, namely, Ciicnnault, 
Slilwell and Wedemeycr, who worked hard 
to improve the Chinese military potential. 
Though much good resulted out of the work 
done by such famous western advisers, they 
failed to make a niche in the minds of the 
Chinese, But partly (hey thcntselves were to 
blame. They never made an e.irnest elforl to 
identify themselves with the Chiiicse mind, 
the Chinese society. Instead on many occasions 
they counted themselves as “superiors”, and 
thus the Chinese resented their stay and all. 
That lot of the foreigners in Peking can be 
classed together till the early 60’s of the 
twentieth century. 

But after what occured in the course of the 
last four years of the 60’s, mainly in the form 
of the Cultural Revolution turmoil, life itself 
for the foreigners in Peking is no more milk 
and honey. At least for the select band of old 
China hands like Anna Louise Strong, Israel 

2 


Epstein, Michael Shapiro and others (a profile 
of these personalities will he given in the 
under- mentioned lines) life did liold out some 
fascination and quiet comfort Jicfore 1966) in 
the way they worked for the Council of State 
Affairs from tiieir smug seals closeted though 
10 miles away from Peking in the seclusion of 
Frienilship Hotel (which could otherwise he 
named -as “Foreigners’ Street”) unperturbed 
by the grim thought and fear whether the 
people outsitle knew them as the “Maoist 
foreigners” oi un-Maoist foreigners so long as 
all (hat was put out under their name sounded 
thoroughly Maoist stuff. They also enjoyed 
such fat privileges (in the sense that they were 
treated as “respected guests” .md all that goes 
with that sort ol understanding) as a much 
biggei accomodation than uidiuarily avaiLable 
to other people, far more than the normal rates 
of salaries (According to Maurice Ciantar, 
French journalist and writer, Anna I.ouisc 
Strong was being paid Yuan 1030 whereas 
normal rate of salary paid to a foreigner in 
Peking, Canton and Shatighai ranged from 
yuan 200 to 800 month), sumptuous western- 
style meals, set vice of servants and other 
ancillary perquisites which went with (heir 
special service to the Chinese government. 
In the present-day China, how'ever, such 
bureaucratic foreigners are considered misfits 
and are detested. 

One decisive call to all foreigners including 
the so-called left-winger ‘careerists’, ‘opportu¬ 
nists’ and ‘sun-shiners' in China, particularly 
the old-timers who have had any intention of 
making China their second home if not first, 
was given by Mao himself in February 1969 
after the release of that fate-sealing Tat-Tz'e 
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Pao (lji!>-cliaraci«'r poster) signed by foui 
Americans. Tlte l)ig call ran ; “If the 
revolutionary foreign experts wish lo live 
e.xactly as the Chinese iive, they niav. The 
matter shouUl be iliscussed ihoronghly before¬ 
hand and the decision should be purely on an 
individual and voluntary basis.” I'lds call 
looked milder in tunc and more sympathetic 
in its inviting pitch tiian the eatlicr calls 
issued. Hut since Mao's calls have always set a 
certain pace and later go into the dictionary 
of his iiiviutible thoughts never to be dcset ra¬ 
ted by anyone, how could this one be treated 
With s(.ant regard by .iiiy foreigner in China, 
even by ilic Old Relaincis like Anna and 
others 

The sole cdioicr lelt foi foicigners m China 
now' was to strip oil tlicii' ‘‘lorcigmiess” with 
its necessary concomitants tmd to live 
thoioiighly the Communist Chinese way of 
life. In fact the foreigin-rs never had a [dace 
in the Chinese Communist Society, <n\ly the 
“essentially sinoinaniacs” had one for lliein. 
Hut now was [lerhaps the time to sinicize even 
those foreigners olhcially, to baptize them tis 
forcigners-lurncd-Chincse. I'liey have all been 
vying with one another in the past to become 
‘unforeigner-like' at least the w'ay the outside 
world slnjuld find them, mainly from 
tiieir wriimg.s and must of them have licen 
writing any was ; tc.iehers, tianslators and 
writers all. 

Jacijues Man use, the Helgiaii journalist, 
who was in China in the period of 1962-1905 
and who has written a penetrating account 
of the lives of some of the old-timers whom he 
knew intimately, had this to say about their 
writing?, after meeting some among them, 
which looked most unforeigner-like lo him, as 
they therrisclvi's did to him. 

“I disagree with almost everything Eppy 
(Isrgcl Epstein) writes nowadays, but, after 

the Epsteins have made their choice and 


stuck to it not with forced loyality, but with 
their very hearts and conscience. They have 
accepted a certain discipline and become 
converted to a certain faith. When Epstein 
writes about the wonderful changes that 
happened in Tibet ; I do not for a moment 
think him guilty of a conscious He. But he 
cei tainly thinks that he is, for he is unaware 
llial he, too, in the employ of Peking, has been 
taken on a conducted tour, not to say for a 
ride with blinkers on”. 

After meeting Sydney Ritternbcrg (another 
old timer) a number of times, Marcuse had 
this to say : 

“Hut one grow.s veiy tired of hearing the 
same umnlstakably jjredii table litanies, for 
they add nothing to what the local press has 
already forcibly brought to one’s notice, and 
the simple fact that they arc being recited by 
foreigners, and in perfect good faith, makes 

their constant repetition harder to bear. 

But with the Peking Janissaries, everything 
cither loincs back to Chinese infallibility or is 
inierjiretcd and commented upon in the light 

of Mao’s thinking.And their uiuiuestimiing 

belief in the local fairy tales is irksome.” 

So even prior to the advent of the 
Cultural Revolution the foreigners at least in 
their waitings were sinicized any way, but in 
the period of Cultural Revolution and after, 
the choice has been dead hard to shred oil 
their “foteIgnnes.s” to pieces and live in Peking 
or just to pack up and leave, more so after the 
big call of Mao went out. 

It is an open secret now that tlie doyenne 
among the foreigners in Peking, Mrs. Anna 
Louise Strong(who breathed her last on March 
29, 1970 after long illness had contacted her 
lawyer in the United States late November 
1969 to find out if she could be free to return 
to the U. S. Of course, there could be no 
problem to this since the American constitu¬ 
tion guarantees full freedom of expression only 
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which grounds she could be debarred frotn 
re-entry. Who knows she would have preferred 
to go back rather than to get .sinici<^ed ! Oddly 
enough, several other American ,300 percen¬ 
ters’ (those who arc 300‘)(j pro-Peking) who 
had more to fear by returning to tlieir hcine- 
Jand, have done so in recent years. The latest, 
the self-styled “Negro leader’’ Robert 
Williams has returned late Noveinber 19b9 to 
tlie U. S. only to face kidnap charges. 

Profiles 

T’lie Veteran among the western expat- 
iiaifs in China, Mrs. Anna Louise Strong, author, 
journalist and revolutionary fur all intents and 
purposes is no more ! 

Mrs. Strong had cutnpl.utied of keeping 
bad liealth in her last but one letter from 
China (dated Gciobcr 7, 1969 —No. 67). And 
'•he had sounded a disconcerting Jiote indeed 
in telling the outside world tliat she would 
prob.'ibly be able to send out only one more 
o'her oll’erings from Peking - tj\e last I.etter. 
Aiul she did dispatch her last letter -at h'ast 
that came under her name though nobody 
iMUild know who actually postedit- in fact 
all her earlier Letters or most of them ! The 
le,ier which w\as dated December 30, I9t)9 and 
was entitled “Twenty ^ cars Ago” w,as however 
not the least significant. Its only refrain was 
'op historicity. Communist-coloured, of llte 
t aplure of Peking by the upsurging forces iT 
the PIjA on Christmas Day in 1948. The 
last letter after three months of the appearance 
ol which the grand old lady was 
laid to rest was utterly dbappointing also in 
'hat it failed to throw even a modicum 
“1 hint of the eiTects of the Cultural Revolution 
“n the life of tlie foreigners (‘unforeigners’ 
all!) in China. 

When Anna in the last but one of her 
offerings from Peking had raised the question 
“f her health coming in the way of her 
'''oniinuing to write and that she was more 


anxious to complete hci book on China, ni.any 
wondered whether she was not anxiously 
trying to return to the lb S. for which she 
was believed to have contacted her lawyer in 
November 1969, And w'hat was (he reason 
which compelled her to lliirik of renouncing 
the country she had blindly fallen in love with 
over ten years ago when she settled down in 
Peking Cod, how'cvcr, seems to have eorne 
to lu'r rescue in sparing her both the agonies— 
the agotiy of separation from the land wlieie 
she liv'rd so long out of lier own choice as 
well as the agony of continuing to live like an 
binforeigner' in China. 

Why and how did .Anna go to China ? 
What made her stay iIk'tc ‘ 'L'hi> ■=iic explained 
inoneoflu'i Letters from Cliiina. 'Plie first 
thirty years (<f life of this Nebraska-bmn 
(laitghtcr of a Protestant .Miiiislt'r liad In'cn 
spent in Wesiein .\nurica wlieri' tliey fought 
for belter forms of deniocracy, women’.s 
sulfrage, l.ibour’s {jarin ijialioii in polities, 
})ub]ii owncislnp of ulllitic.s against the •■Wall 
,St. Oelo|ius.” She w.ts a member of the 
Scatle School Board and Liter feature editor 
of the Seat/e Union Record “a dai!> ciwned by 
the CeiUtal T/abour Council.” With that 
background of leftist politics .iiul her own 
leftist journ.'di.stic leanings .she w’ciU to Moscow 
in 1921, got mairied and started the English 
language Moscow D.iily News, ( Alicliacl 
Borodin, the patron on belialf of Afoscowg of 
the Kuoniintang-Communist. merger of the 
Tu'cnties which ended tragically later, also 
joined her ,'i.s a co-editor after hi.s recall to 
the U. S. S. R. in 1927). During the period 
of nearly thirty years she spent there, she 
wrote “hundreds of ,irliclcs and some fifteen 
books”. Her stay there was di,>turbed only 
onec when on one of her visits to Moscow in 
1949 she wa.s suddenly branded “American 
spy” and was forced to leave Russia. However, 
after that Khruscliev's speech which posthu- 
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mously denounced Stalin and all the deeds 
that were Stalin’s, the way was set for 
Mrs. Strong’s later “rehabilitation” in Russia 
and she stayed in Russia for another short 
period. 

It appears that she visited Spain in 1937 
and China for liie first time during the 1925-27 
Borodin period. It was, however, in August 
1946 when (already a widow) she established 
a real, productive contact with the Chinese 
Communists when they were camping in 
Yenan. At that time she was given an 
exclusive interview with Mao Tse-tung in 
which the Chinese leader revived the old 
Chinese mctaplnm of the “paper tiger”— 
applied then to the so called “reactionaries” 
and tin atom bomb they had manufactured. 
The interview consisting of eight straight, 
short questions and Mao’s eight elaborate 
replies forms a part of Volume l\' of Mao 
'I’sc-tung’s selected works published in English 
by the Foreign Language press of Peking in 
1961. That was perhaps the real beginning of 
her infatuation with the China of the 
Communists. 

In her Letter number ten, she reflects ; 
‘‘Can I explaii\ why I wanted to stay for cver.^ 
There were no luxuries and few comforts. 
There were people with keen minds, deep 
thoughts and a world view. I felt my envn 
mind developing. I wrote later : ‘Never have 
I felt so close to the human power that builds 
the world as in that isolaterl, beleaguered 
\enan’.” Mrs. Anna, however, seems to have 
settled permanently in Peking only sometime 
early in 1959 Her faring in China till at 
least the onslaught of the Cultural Revolution 
in 1966 seems to have been rather smooth 
(since nothing is on record to say that she was 
treated badly by the Chinese any time during 
this period of her stay). In 1966 she is stated 
to have joined the Red Guards out of some 
grave compulsion or not. But in 1968 there 


were reports that the Red Guards took up 
cudgels with her too by criticising her in their 
w'all posters. And even her whereabouts were 
in doubt—till she left for her heavenly abode 
on March 29, 1970. 

Peking will cherish the memory of 
Mrs. Anna Louise Strong's open support, her 
all-out praise for the good that the Chinese 
Communists were doing for their people and 
the country-and might not regret its ultimate 
betraj al born out of the Cultural Revolution 
convulsions to cut her to the size of a perfect 
imfnreigncr (Chinese) when she was just 
nearly moving towards her grave. 

The second among the set of prolific 
foreign propagators of the bright deeds of the 
Communist regime in Peking is Rewi Alley 
who was better known as “Screwy” Alley 
when he was in Chungking in 1940. A New 
Zealander, Rewi is widely known, particularly 
ill the British world, for his pioneer work in 
building early cooperative industry in China. 
In 1940 while in Chungking he worked very 
actively for the Chinese Industrial Coopera¬ 
tives of which Mmc. Chiang Kai-Shek was 
the nominal head. Earlier, the exploitation 
which prevailed in the factory work done 
in China at that time had repelled him and he 
moved to Szechuan to organize Chinese 
youths in Cooperatives. He travelled deep 
into the Chinese countryside unti^ in 1932 he 
reached the western-most valleys of Kansu. 
Ultimately he settled down for quite some 
years, in a small town, Sandan, and organized 
a successful industrial community there during 
the Second War period, in some ways a 
prototype of the commune ideal, 

Rewi Alley is also known as one of the 
few British subjects who spurned the offer 
of a Knighthood. He is also said to have 
adopted many famished, fatherless Chinese 
children and to have raised them to the level 
of good and respectable children of China. 
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Coming very close to the late Mrs. Strong, 
Rcwi has written prolifically articles and 
poetry for both western and Chinese journals. 
He also had a major share in translating 
Mao’s poems published in Peking a few years 
ago. 

Probably the only lucky one among the pre- 
sent“unforeigners” settled in Cbina(since there 
are no reports of any kind that the Cultural 
Revolution had had any effects upon his posi¬ 
tion in China as a teacher or a writer) is...He 
seems to have become the most acceptable to 
the Chinese mind at least from the thematic 
significance of his poems and other writings. 
In one of his eulogies to the New Chinese, 
entitled “Would That I Coidd”, he wrote 
in 1970 ; 

“Would that I could 
Spin words so fine, 

.so they 

Would speak truth 
'I'hen the people would lo(»k 
At (he family of Man 
With new eyes, saying 
So this is how it is ! 

.catch a glimpse 

Of the greatness of ordinary ones.'’ 

His poetry dispatches from I’cking as 
carried by the Ta Kung Pao (a Hong Kong 
weekly) look like a weekly (sometimes fort¬ 
nightly) exercise in communicating changing 
China to the outside world. But he poetizes 
the world situation as well. And the consistency 
and constancy of his theme in all sor ts of 
poems published is just this : Chitra is all 
superb, and the rest of the world is all bad 
enough. 

Recently he has also started dispatching 
his “Letter from China” prosing his 
experiences about the transformation in the 
present way of Chinese life. And with that a 
lot of “titbits of information” which we have 
missed due to the absence of Letters of 
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Mrs. Anna who is no more. These are now 
there for us in Rewi’s Letter. 

After the late Mrs. Strong, another promi¬ 
nent figure among the American migrants to 
China is Dr. George Hatem who adopted a 
Chinese name, Ma Hai I'eh, and whom the 
famous journalist and author Edgar Snow 
jocularly called Doctor Horse (which is the 
meaning of Ma). Dr. Hatem, the son of a 
poor mill worker, was born in Buffalo, New 
York, in 1910, An exceptionally brilliant 
student who won one scholarship after 
another. He had finished his pre-medicine 
woik ill three years and won a scholarsliip to 
the American ^University in Beirut where he 
studied until lie won another scliolarship to 

tlie University of Beirut. 

Through the financial .assistance provided 

by a ft;llo\v doctor he sailed to Shanghai in 
1953. Why did he choose C!hina for his 
medical practice Because whatever he heard 
about (Ellina and its people wherever he had 
been, held out a compelling fa.scinaiion for 
him to go over to China and work among its 
people. Siiortly afterwards he specialised in 
the itealim nt of N^mcreal Diseases which at 
that time raged in Shanghai, But sub.se* 
quciitly through the late Miss Agnes Smedly 
(aiiorher revolutionary writer) with whom he 
wolked on a pamphlet on health conditions in 
Shanghai, he established contacts with the Red 
undergrounds of those times. And he chose 
to work ill the capacity of a doctor fo-r the 
fugitive Liberation Army. He is reported to 

have told Edgar .Snow at one time then ; 

“I don’t give a damn for a doctor who 

lives high by pampering the neurotic rich. 

The medical profession is a failure if wc can’t 
give all children of even the humblest 
parentage an equal start in life—the same 
food and proper care that only the rich can 
afford. If that’s what these people up there 
are aiming at, I'm with them. Anyway I 
want to see for myself,” 
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And so lir cdiosc to be of service to the 
Communist Ciiiricse people. He married a 
charming (Miincsc lady. Chou Ssu-l'ei, whom 
he first met in 1936 in Sian, the capital of 
Shensi province. And they have a son Yu-Ma 
(which means “I-ittle Pony”) and a daughter 
Liang P’i (“Second Horse”). 

Doctor Hateni \\as Iasi reported to be 
heading the Institute of Dermatology and 
V'encrealogic.il Sciences at Peking’s Ministry of 
Public Health. 

There arc* other less prominent foreignc-is 
in China. Isratl Epstein, a former Ciiiied 
Press Correspondent in North China, and 
now a C'hiuese citizen, has worked on the 
stafl' of China Reconstructs in Peking and was 
last reported to be an editor of the i’oreign 
Languages Press in Peking. He was however 
arrested along with his English wife, I'.lsie 
I’aiifax Cholmondedy, early in 19<)S on 
espionage charges. I'lu'y itiay still be in lock¬ 
up. 

Another Amerieati Sydney Rittenberg, who 
originali)’ came to China in 1945 wdiilc being 
in Service with the American Army, later 
through a fortuitous opportunity granted to 
tour North China happened to meet Ccneral 
Nieh Jung-Cdicn (at present Vice-Chairman 
of the Military Allairs Ccmmittec etf the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party) who olFcred him a job as “an engincet 
of good relations betw'ecn the Eighth Route 
Army and the American people.” Tliat w'as 
in 1947. And evcntnally he matried a Chinese 
student, fathered three children and took up 
broadcasting work in Peking. He moved up 
the rung.s of the ladder rapidly, headed Radio 
Peking’s English programmes division and was 
said to be in full control of the Station in 
February 1967. He held the post for nine 
mouths. In November 1967 he was imprisoned 
for his “alleged” espionage activities. His 
whereabouts arc unknown at the moment. 


Another “transferred” figure is a Britisher, 
namely Michel Shapiro who has been in China 
for the last 20 years now. He W'as for many 
years Peking correspondent for London’s 
Daily Worker. He has been chiefly known as 
an adviser to the Chinese Government on 
press matters. In May 1967 the New China 
News .Agency reported Shapiro being active in 
the Culiuial Revolution, but later he wa.s 
detained for questioning. He later, however, 
siifl'ered the same fate as the Epsteins. 

There is .a second Shapiro residing there. 
An .S,meric<in, namely, Sydney Shapiro, a lawyer 
by profession, he married a Chinese lady, 
I'Vng Tsc. He has been working as a senior 
tianslator and adviser at llie Foreign Language 
Pr css. But his name is hardly heard ol these 
days. 

Another less known person among the 
Americans there is a former Marine Ciaptain, 
(ierald Tannenbaum, who has been in China, 
for the last over 20 years now. He went there 
originally to work for Mtnc. Sin.'s China 
Weifaic Institute which has been doing 
remarkable thitrgs in promoting modern 
techniques of child welfare, .set up China’s 
first children’s theatre and pioneered other 
cultural projects, ’raniieirb.'urrn has appeared 
in a number of Chinc.se films and is now 
a regular contributor to the Eastern Horizon, a 
Communist Chinese monthly published from 
Hong Kong. 

Yet another American of note Is Sol Adler 
who represented the U. S. Department of the 
Treasury in China from 1941 to 1947, returned 
to China in 1957 and made it his home in 
1962. Married to an English woman, Patricia 
Davies, Adler works in the Chinese propa¬ 
ganda department. 

Erwing Sydney Engst is a relatively unknown 
figure, described by Peking as “an American 
Farmer who has been living in China since 
1946,” His wife, Joan Chase Hinton, a 
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Chinese by birth and an American by 
nationality, first went back to China in 1948 
and worked with Erwig on an animal breeding 
farm in Mongolia. She and Erwig were two 
of four foreigners who wrt)te a big-character 
poster in August 1966 supporting the Cultural 
Revolution. 

A British journalist, Rose Smith, lived in 
Peking from 1962 to 1963 and has stayed there 
since 1965. She figured prominently in 
protest meetings against the treatment of 
(Chinese journali.sts in Hong Kong (who were 
at one time arrested by the Hong Kong 
authorities but have since been released 
folUnving the release of tlieir British counter¬ 
parts ill October 1969 by the Ciiinesc autho¬ 
rities) and even fired off a ]irotest letter to the 
former British Premier Harold Wilson. At 
present, along vvitli her othci British compa¬ 
triots she is reported to be in Jail. 

A famous British author stationed at 
Peking is Gladys Yang who is married to a 
Chinese, author, Yang Ilsien-yi. She has been 
writing for China Pictorial, Eastern Horizon, and 
Chinese Literature. Since May 1968 she too 
has been put into Jail by the Chinese. 

Finally in the list of western ‘unforcigners’ 
is a New Zealand journalist, Douglas Lake who 
went to China in 1963 with his wife, Ruth 
Lake, to teach English. He has been Peking 
correspondent of People's Voice (New' Zealand) 
and has been writing for the Eastern Hot i/on. 
His wife has written foi Arts and Science in 
China. 

Besides the thirteen foreigners - the 
w'esterners briefly bio-sketched in the above 
lines, there are quite a mtmber of others from 
the Asian world based in Peking who have lent 
a very productive hand to the Chinese govern¬ 


ment by doing one or the other job by and for 
China. Here are a few such figures. 

Ahmed Gora Ibrahim, a Soutli African, is a 
member of the Pan-Africanist Congress, 
banned opposition party. He is engaged 
mainly' in “wooing” the “black-powei” move¬ 
ment in favour of China, working at the 
Secretariat of Peksng's Afro-Asiari Journalists’ 
As-sociation. 

Phayom Chulonont. a Thai icsiding in 
Peking is mentioned as the over-seas represen¬ 
tative of the Patriotic Front of Thailand's 
north-east province. Another 'Phai named 
Mongkon Na Nakorn also based in Peking, is 
the 'I’hai Independence Movement Liai.son 
Oflicer. 

Rashid Said Jebru is the Peking representa¬ 
tive of the Palestine Liberation ()rgani/Ation 
and the PI.O’s rcpieseutative in North Korea, 
stationed in Peking. 

Sudanese Mohammed Ahmed Kheir is Peking’s 
resident "jieace cliarnjiion”. Since his exit 
from the Siulancse Ckmmiuuist Party, he has 
been wotking as the Peking correspondent of 
Revolution .kfricaine (Algeria). In Fe,bruary 
1969 he lectured ,it the third .Afro-Asian 
course in Journalism. 1 he People’s Daily of 
July 9, 196/carried an at tide by him on the 
Soviet betrayal of world revolution. Kheir’s 
wite wlio also lives with him in Peking w'as 
said to have been received by Mao in July 
1967. 

I'he last on the list is Kinka/u Saionji, a 
Japanese, who is also described as a peace 
c.harnjhon and who like Kheir was expelled 
from the Coinmtmisl I’arty in liis country in 
February 1969. 
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MOTIVES AND IMPLICATIONS 
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Introduction : 

A country’s foreign policy is not made 
overnight or decided upon in a huff by indi¬ 
vidual statesmen. It has a sense of continuity 
arising out of certain permanent and stable 
factors. The conditioning factors of a nation’s 
foreign policv’arc many, but all of them point 
towards the principal objective of every 
country’s foreign policy ---tiic promotion ol 
national interests. 

In this light, President Nixon’s decision to 
visit China before May, 1972 has caused a 
major surprise to some while to some others 
it has sinister implications. In 1968, 
Mr, Nixon wrote “Any American Policy 
towards Asia must come urgently to grips with 
the reality of China’’.' This accordingly may 
prove to be the most dramatic foreign policy 
development in post-war American and 
Communist Chinese history. It has tremen¬ 
dous significance for contemporary world 
politics, for it may herald a new pattern of 
relationship between the different nations of 
the world, albeit a new world order based 
on meaningful co-oxlstcnce between different 
systems. What makes the proposed Nixon 
visit truly spectacular, is that the United States 
and Communist China do not even have 
diplomatic relations. It is a tribute to the 
flexibility of both the United Stales and 
Communist China and perhaps also a 
warning to those who have been depending 
upon the United States that it may at any 
time—when its national interests are involved 

_do the unexpected and unusual without 

taking into confidence friends or allies. 

The Americans and Chinese have realised 


that it takes two to play a game and that in 
this thermonuclear age taking a collusion course 

w'ould be suicidal. “.if a world war no 

longer offers any hope of settling international 
disputes, at least major ones, (he only other 
course open to great Powers is negotiation 
with or without a skilful use of pressure”.- 
Thcy have also realised that with their 
hardened attitudes, mutual problems become 
intractable and insolvable' The present 
‘historic overture’ is the culmination of 
America’s China policy over the last hundred 
years. Over the course of this perioti 
relations with China have swung sharply 
between feelings of love and hate- with 
pathological hatred being the dominant theme 
since the Communists wrested control of the 
mainland in 1949. “Wc are withnessing the 
IIr(uidalion of two decades of a U. S. East 
Asian Policy dominated by the ghost of 
(former Secretary of States) John Foster 
Dulles,’’ * At this particular juncture both U. S. 
and China arc covinced that their interests 
will be served by a Summit meeting between 
their leaders. American foreign policy to-day 
puls emphasis on “shared goal of coexistence*’. 
It is with this background that President 
Nixon’s decision to visit China must be viewed. 

At this stage an analysis of motives and 
implications of such a move would be of much 
interest. Though it is too early to assess 
the consequence, yet an academic exercise 
may be of immense help for policy formulation. 

II 

Motivts : 

What are the possible rnovtives of the 
American move ? “The meeting between 
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i he leaders of China and the United States is 
to seek normalization of the relations between 
th-e two countries and also to exchange 
views on questions of concern to the two 
sides.”'* N'lr. Nixon's reference to 
“normalization of relations” seem to suggest 
that his visit to Ptking woukl be rlitnaxi d by 
establishment of full diplomatic relations 
between the United Stales and the People’s 
Republic of Cljina founded 22 years ago. 

President Nixon added apparently with a 
view to reassuring Moscow, Nationali.st (^liina 
and other allie.s, “our action in seeking a new 
relationship with the People's Republie 
of China will not be at the expense of our 
old friends. It is not directed against any 
other nation. We seek friendly lelations with 
all nations. Any nation can 1.e our friend 
without being any other nation’s enemy”.' 
Nevertheless, fears of Sino-Ainerican collusion 
— at the expense of Ru.ssia—appear to gain 
currency on the reasoning tliat my enemy’s 
enemy is my friend. .As far as Indian is cen- 
cerned, the thaw with China might find 
America entering a petiod of indilTirtnt 
relations with India. Vet, India welcomed 
Nixon’s dramatic deci.sion because it saw 
in it the vindication of its own China policy. 
India believes that ilicre can be no stable 
peace in Asia without China being brought 
into the mainstream of civili'zed international 
politics. It is also hoped that American 
influence on a China armed w'iih nuclear 
weapons would be all to the good. To that 
extent there is some relief. 

On the other hand, it could be argued that 
the recently concluded Treaty of Friendship 
between the Indian and Soviet governmen's 
is the direct consequence of the American 
desire for closer relations with Communist 
China. New Delhi and Moscow have realised 
that it is in their mutual national interest to 
coojperate not only in ccnomic and caltural 
fields, but also in the military sphere. It also 


points to the desire of the Soviets to maintain 
a sphere of influence in the sub-continent as 
also a warning to other rountirrs in the area 
(hat they would not l.'e idle .spectators in case 
if any aggicssion against India. To that extent 
there would be a .sobering influence on 
Pakistan .and .sabie-raltliiig by the military 
diebards would slop. 

Diplomatic observ'ds saw the planned 
visit as an indiraiioi lhai China w'as now 
willing to use its influence (o end the war in 
VictJiam. I he search for a negotiated pea-e 
in Vietnam will be intensified. Consequently, 
peaceful, speedy ami ] olitical settlement of 
the pi'ohh'ins o' J.ao'-, Vietnam and Cambodia 
may he bu illlaieil. Some kirnl of a dca* on 
lliese tro\ible spots is in the ofliug. 

Of evc!i greater long-term significance is 
the impact of Sino-Arneric an relations on the 
S(nict I’nion, Both America a.id China have 
realised tfial their principal adversary is Soviet 
Union. American global interests continue 
to clash with Sovii t Ibiion, while large-scale 
deployment of troops oii either .side of the 
long spiaw'ling borders pSimi-Soviet) in 
Central A.sia ami the unabating polemics 
continue to keep China’s icl.ation with the 
the Soviet I'nion eonsidtr.ibly strained. 

riie Soviet I’nion. on it.s part also, 

;■'haunted by fear ol China and ev'cn more 
f. aiful ot a Sino-Amet icau alliance -the 
Russians might choose to react by dragging 
their feet on su h important issue,s on the 
strategic arms limitation talks. But it seemed 
more likely that in their anxiety to aveit a 
rapprochement between their two major 
adversaries, the Soviet would become more 
forthcoming in their relations w'itli 
Washinton”.'' 

It may also mean that in U. S. is under¬ 
lying the fact that (I) the U. S. has interna¬ 
tional responsibilities in which the Russians do 
not play a major role. (2) it also serves as 
a pointer to the Kremlin that henceforth iti 
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relationship with Washington cannot be taken 
for granted. Even if the current American 
overtures do not bear immediate fruit, America 
will have served notice on Russia that it could 
use Communist China as a balancing force. 
The indications arc that China and America 
are both in their own way jockeying for 
advantage. 

As far as China's motives are concerned 
it bel eves that a Sino-Amciican detent will 
enchance its piestigc and influence. It will 
demonstrate to the vvoi Id that China is an 
equal among the super-powers. The Chinese 
also realise that they arc not in a position to 
confront the Soviets on their own and there¬ 
fore the necessity of coming closer to the I . S. 
to put up a joint front against the Russians.' 

There is a question of trade also. "I he 
United States feels that Japan, West Germany, 
Australia, Canada, Britain are reaping the 
benefit of trade with China. Thus “the huge 
cost of the war in Vietnam, along willi the 
adverse balance of trade brought about by 
the expansion of trade in Germany and Japan 
and the erosion of the value of (he dollar in 
the inleinational market are important factors 
it would seem in America’s desire for establi¬ 
shing new relations with Ghiiia’’.*^ 

'I'hc recognition of (iommunist China and 
the Cv sumption of diplomatic relations would 
provide the Americans with a valuable 
listening post to monitor the trends in the 

Communist world movement. 

Lastly, a visit to Peking in May of 1972 

will greatly strengthen Mr. Nixon’s prospects 
of rc-clection. It will have the “brightened 
■ura of world statesman and peace¬ 
maker'*, 

III 

Implications . 

It is said that any Sino-Amcrican 
rapproachement ofTers decisive implications 
for world peace and international co-opera¬ 
tion beyond this decade. 


K. M. Pannikar held that “when a new 
power emerges the balance of power is upseti 
The Soviet revolution was the biggest fact 
which emerged from the First World War. 
It might be that Mao’s China is the biggest 
fact to emerge from the Second World War.”'* 
Consequently, the emergence of a new balance 
of power seems probable in which the United 
States uses Peking in its efl'orts to balance ofl' 
Russia, witb Peking seeking as.surance of its 
own security against Russia. This new 
marriage of convenience, springs not from any 
sudden dedication to principles but out of 
mutual apprehension. 

It is aKo safe to roncludc that the Nixon 
administtation will not cliallenge the bid this 
autumn fur Peking’s admission to the Lbiilcd 
Nations. 

What about the implications for the 
Chinese on their new found relationship with 
the United States ? It may imply that the 
moderate wing of Chinese communism led 
by Prime Minister Chou En Lai has began 
to assert itself in the power citadels of China. 
The moderates seek to advance Clhinese aims 
through peaceful means of a ‘new soft 
approach’ towards the United States and the 
rest of the world excluding perhaps the Soviet 
Union. This appears to be the main theme 
of ‘ping-pong’ diplomacy. It also signals 
the opening of a pf''ace front by the moderates 
in China in the sphere of international 
relations. 

What about implications for the 
Americans ? To some it indicates failure of 
‘containing communism’ as enunciated by the 
‘Truman doctrine’, pursued by all American 
administrations from Truman to Nixon. The 
irresistible geopolitical realities and the com« 
pulsion of their internal and external 
economics help explain to a large extent 
the drive towards a Sino-American 
rapproachement. 
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Despite Nixon’s assurance that the rela¬ 
tionship with China “will not be at the expe¬ 
nse of our old friends, nor “will it be against 
any nation”. The Taiwane?e are naturally 
very upset over these developments. Peking’s 
growing friendship with the outside world and 
specially with its hitherto arch-enemy, U. S., 
threatens the very existence of Taiwan which 
China has pledged to regain at any cost. 
The Chiang (iovernment in the forseeable 
future may die a slow death. 

China, a huge totalitarian country developed 
pathological hatred of America and what it 
stands for over a period of many years. For 
the last two decades this policy of anti- 
Americanism has been carried on in the press 
and radio with a fanatical zeal. It would be a 
naive assumption to expect hardened attitudes 
built over many years to evaporate in thin air 
over-night. But for the first time the most 
powerful and richest nation in the world and 
the most populous nation in the world have 
decided to recognise each others existence. 
Not only this, but they have also come to the 
conclusion that in this age of thenno-nuclear 
warfare, nation’s professing diverse ideologies 
need to fellow the policy of “live and let 
live”. The choice is between two extremes— 
between the “cjuick and the dead ”. 

In conclusion, we could slate that given 
political maturity and statc.sraanship ol a 
high order on both sides, durable peace (ould 
be built and consolidated. Nonetheless, no 


spectacular results could be expected immedi¬ 
ately, but Mr. Nixon’s mission to Peking 
may prove to be an occasion for hope and 
opportunity. 


1. Taken from the article which Mr. Nixon 
wrote for the journal, Foreign Affairs 
just before the Presidential election in 
1968. 

2, B. L. Sharnia ; “Bolt from the Blue”, 
The Indian Express. (Bombay-edition), 
July 27, 1971. 

?. Quoted in Newsweek, July, 26, 1971, 

p. 11. 

4. Taken from the text of his one and half- 
rninute speech on teles ision on July, 
16th, 1971. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Newsweek, July, 26, 1971, p. 10. 

7. Interestingly cnou'h, the Russians also 
realise that they are not in a position to 
confiont a joint front put up by America 
and (Ibina on their own resources aud 
strength. Hence they found the piesent 
time propiluous to sigti a Treaty of 
Friendship with India. 

8. K. C. S : “Tiie proposed trip to China”, 
The Indian Express. (Bombay edition^, 
July, 6, 1971, p. 6. 

9. Quoted in “Mao’s Monkey” by Frank 
Moracs, The Indian Express, (Bombay 
edition), July, 19, 1971. 
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Japan 

Japan has sent 20 c;rapluc>, paintings and 
sculpture pieces done by 7 artists. Of these 
the mystic (irrle» liliiug the space by Jiro 
Yasluhara speak of the oriental symixilic force. 
Being one of the award-winning canvases, a 
few words have been said cailier. Masakazu 


Horiuti (b. 1911) has created a ftinny surrealis¬ 
tic sculplur,' by shaping iron sheets, partly in 
the form of plates and partly as tubes and 
bending them in Tube Turning Inside Out A- - 
much after the handle of cane of umbrellas in 
a bunch. Wood block prints of Akira 
Kurozaki (b. 1937) are large and distinct to 
describe black and white Uight of steps 



“BLACK CIRCI-E ON WHITE" 

Artist: Jiro Yosbihara 
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decorated with round shapes in dark red and 
yellow in Darkness in Red. The works, two 
others are likewise, show intense emotion. 
Jasaku Maeda’s (b. 1926) Mystagofy of Space 
is rich in bright red, yellow, blue and green 
oils to bring out esoteric Buddhistic symbols. 
Hideo Yoshihara (b. 1931) reveals a delicate 
lithograph where the V)ackground is low indigo 
on which four women arc shown seated on 
the ends of four planks of a Seesaw arranged 
at right angles. The figures are white but 
each has slight touch of green, black, orange 
and brown on one leg to difl’ercntialc and 
break the monotony. The etching here is 
soft ajid pleasant in composition. On the 
whole the works in this corner are wcl’ 
thought of and delightful ijt expression and 
technique. 

South Korea 

South Korean corner has 10 works done by 
10 artists. Young Bang Song’s (h. 1936) 
Work Painting is in spray method to show on 
a dull smoky background patches in low black 
as il shrubs have, come out at intervals on 
tilled land. Spiritual Hymn in Blue is a large 
canvas painted by Ki Won Lee (b. 1927) in 
shaded blue, dripping or overlapping willi 
white and to some extent tubist in oils. The 
total effect is that the colour arrangement 
takes us away from the humdrum feeling of 
the world. It is a succes.sful abstract painting 
with a message. Shan Shik Kitn (b. 1926) 
has created a representative sculpture Space 
and Circle which is globular, measuring about 
20 inches in diameter, on the surface of which 
are fitted round steel cups of several dimen¬ 
sions. This shows as if the globe is made of 
atoms. 

Kuwait 

Kuwatit is represented by 11 paintings and 
sculptures'of 10 young artists who reveal their 
presicn^id^ty artistic faculty. Here we see the 


stamp of the trends of mannerisms of the ad¬ 
joining countries of Arabia, Abdulla Salem’s 
View (oil) is just what we see in any village of 
north India. Here are a burnt sienna hut, a 
blue gate, a water buffalo under a shady green 
tree and a few women busy in their daily work. 
The Wind of Spring is a softly tainted water 
colour by Jawad J. Boushahri (b. 1943) and 
depicts well-spaced green foliage of a tree 
beside a canal with flowing water. Sami 
Mohamme<l {b. 1943) has done a black stone 
sculpture—The Sad Man to show a man with 
woolly hair sitting with his grim face buried 
between his two hands. Issa Sager (1). 1940) 
in his plaster .itaiuctte Captive of Love has 
shown the face of a woman with a pillar like 
body which has openings in front and back, 
inside wliich is a small doll like figure of an 
Arab with upraised anus. 

Malayasia 

Malayasia is represented liy 20 art works 
comprising ten paintings, five sculptures and 
five gr.aphic pieces done hy four top-r.anking 
artists. Anthony T aii 'J) 1933) is both 

im.iginalive and definite when he wants to 
express with vigour. So The Jungle made of 
several steel rods shaped in the upper part 
like ‘L.’’ creates the total visual impression of a 
jungle. His Cockerel, a falily big one made Oi 
strips or iron after the fashion of wickerwork 
pattern, is crowing so that tlie liody is fully 
stretched having spiky crest and feathery body 
and tail, Dccqi brown cliocolatc colour suits 
well on it. There is commingling of expre¬ 
ssionism with artistic creation. A sense of 
graphic style is discernible in Ismail Zain’s 
(b. 1930) 1.00 P. M. (Acrylic canvas) for its 
delicate border design in dull to bright blue. 
His 7.00 A. M. is identical but is in green, 

Mauritius 

Eight artists have sent fourteen art works 
from Mauritius. The works show that the 
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artists have taken inspiration from the West, 
Africa and India. Dhyancswar Dausoa in his 
medium-sized wooden statuette La Porteuse 
D’Eau has created a realistic chocolate colour 
woman who is holding a slender water jar 
on her shoulder. Slightly bent and head 
turned a bit on one side add vitality to it. 
La Diva Bouteille in egg tempera by 
Nagalingam Murthy reveals groups of people 
around a mandolin player in a few broad 
patches of browns, blue and black and .‘•light 
crimson as relief and depicts the mood of each 
group in powerful colour arrangement. Pierre 
Argo (b. 1941) in Maternite (oil) has described 
after cxpressioni'>lic technique in oils and 
poster colours a white torso having crimson 
drippings, blue, indigo, yellow and black 
squares and circular shape.s, the idea of 
motherhood. 

Nepal 

Nepalese artists, inspite of their endeavour 
to create modern dynamic art forms, were not 
free to do so till 1950. Prc-1950 periods saw 

stillling of modern artistic tendency. In the 
present Ne})ale.se collection of 20 paintings atid 
.sculptures done by 12 arti'ts we see both 
realistic ari<l modern art patterns. Thakur 
Prasad Mainali (b. 1939) in Form has shown a 
green bronze leaf in rhythmic wavy elongated 
shape with dimples. Family (oil) is Manuj 
Babu Mishra’s (b. 1939) creation showing in 
blue, black and whitish grey traingles several 
men and women gossiping. It has the tonal 
quality though expresses little. Shree Compo¬ 
sition by Deepak Shimkhada (b. 1945) is a 
very effective canvas having red oil in the 
centre around which is a large greenish brown 
circle having black rim. Devanagri ‘Shree’ 
is inscribed on the red encircled space. It is 
comparable with Jiro Yashiltara’s Black Circle 
on White. Both are symbolic enough to 
create a feeling of esoteric or tantric sign, 
though the Japanese work is a class by itself. 


New Zealand 

New Zealand is represented by 14 graphic 
art pieces done by seven artists. In that part 
of the world graphic art developed rather from 
the twenties of this century. In this exhibition 
human figure has been used rarely. The 
general tliemc is expressionistic, idyllic dreams 
in the dialect of abstracticism. Pakiri Sandhills 
(etching) by Mi.'ss Alison Pickmeri (b. 1910) 
has fine etching revealing lateral winding 
patches in grades of yellow, a bit of indigo 
weeds beside blue water and white cloud. In 
Radiation Miss Kate Coolahan (I). 1929) has 
etched in dull black with breaks in low tone, 
a space over which is a rhomboid which is 
irregularly coloured in sections ol violet, 
yellow and green —all to give an imaginary 
effect of radiation and colour. Johan 
Drawbridge (b. 1930) in Interior (dry point 
and mezzotint) has given a shadowy black artd 
white soft treatment to show a woman standing 
behind a gla.ss door. 

Nigeria 

The Nigerian collection of 17 oils, graphics 
and sculptures by 12 artists is one of the most 
interesting corners. In spite of the Western 
and international artistic influences in some 
of the works, .several artists ha/e revealed their 
indigenous style.s—the African art mannerisms 
which are quite vocal here. The sculptures 
are spontaneous and vigorous and are akin to 
Ashanti d alect. Erhabor Emokpae (b. 1934) 
in his cbotiy statue Olokun has described by 
means of a triangular ebony trunk which has 
brown grains along the face with sharp details 
of nose, lips and there arc feathers as if on the 
head. His Growth (oil) is in vigorous patches 
and swirls of warm orange and red, a violet 
trunk set with a long neck and head. 
Around black, blue and white patches or thick 
non-objective patterns done with pigments 
direct from the nozzles of tubes. 
Pregnant Woman is another typical African 
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Ebony sculpture by Ben Osawc (b. 1931) 
showing rounded long head and the body with 
opening to show space. This is exprtssivc and 
powerful to show the local traits. The Dad 
Gorilla in London Zoo by Twins Seven is so 
realistic yet a piece of fantasy to depict 
through graphic art the wild face of a gorilla 
with glistening teeth, woolly hair with overall 
incisions in low crimson rectangles and blue 
to yellow designs. 

Norway 

Herman Heblcr (b. 1911) represents 
Norway with his seven Serigraphs. Ilcblcr 
has been doing the art of print making. His 
technique is silkscrccn which he docs with a 
high degree of mastership. All the works ate 
sensitive in colouring—say in shining black, 
red, maroon and slate colour to depict broad 
arrow head formation or rectangular designs 
combined into various shapes. Only one— 
No. 7—has a slate colour semicircle below 
which in another panel is a perpendicular 
black line having wing like black projections. 
T echnical excellence apart, there is the usage 
of toned colours on delicate prints, but 
Norway had, earlier, exhibitcrl a variety of 
works. 

Philippines 

Thirteen artists have contributed twenty 
paintings, graphics and sculptures. Conrado 
C. Mercado Jr. (b. 19451 has created three 
sculptures to give the total idea of men at 
work by making several small human figures 
with copper wire coils—some climbing 
ladders, some descending—in panels over brass 
sheet backgrounds. Angclito L. David 
(b. 1936) in two of his abstract oil works has 
pasted thin tissue paper on black lines and a 
blue moon to reveal the misty effect of inside 
pigments in Trecerchi Controll Bleu and Senza 
Nome. There arc some decorations too. 


Delicate and subtle etching in complicated 
designs brings out the relaxed and dismayed 
human figures in Orlando Castillo’s (b. 1947) 
After the Show. Solomon A. Saprid (b. 1917) 
in his wood work Beggar Boy has brought out 
from one piece limber the pathetic detaiks of 
an emaciated body folding the trunk of his 
body on the stretched legs with face downward 
and two arms stretched with a begging bowl. 
The artist is no doubt a powerful sculptor, 
for from an one-piece timber he has brought 
out the necessary anatomy of a human figure 
to its totality and has described the pathetic 
scene in a vciy effective manner. As a wood 
seulpture, it is perhaps the best of its type in 
the show. 

Poland 

Five artists have contributed twenty pain¬ 
tings, graphics and the so called sculpture 
pieces iit the Polish corner. Garden V (Acrylic) 
is a composition of a flawcr bed in full bloom 
by Tadcusz Dorninik (b. 1928). Here on blue 
ground with a hit of drippiitg colour are 
white, orange, green, maroon brisk strokes and 
patcljcs. It is somewhat impressionistic. 
About Jerzy Panek’s award-winning mossaic 
type wood-cut—Portrait with a White Hat—II 
—comments have been made in the beginning. 
Janus/. Przyby’.'.ky (b. 1937) in his lithograph 
Traces of Man creates a fantasy by stretching 
his idea to form, by means of patchy bitings 
a few white spots on black ground, the figure 
of a sitting gorilla, as if to paint man in its 
bestial origin. Then we see five monotonous 
shclf-like objects decorated by Jerzy 
Rosolowicz (b. 1928) with either square glass 
plates, or lens in several box like compart¬ 
ments. Whether these are architectonic or 
examples of interior decoration, we do not 
feel aesthetically enriched. Well, modern art 
admits of more and more violent, oftentimes 
mechanical objects to create mental tension. 
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SELF PORTRArr WITH A WHITE HAT 

Artist : Jerzy Penek 


Rumania 

Three Rumanian artists have executed 
twenty paintings, sculpture pieces and 
graphics, Dimitric (Javrilean (b. 1942) comes 
from a family of epic narrators and so we sec 
in his oil painting—The Bride of Oas—adop¬ 
tion of almost academic style in the depiction 
of a highly decorated bride in gorgeous and 
colourful traditional dress and ornaments, 


around whom are musicians and a crowd. In 
his New Year’s Day (oil) we sec a throng of 
gaily coloured gathering and the surrounding 
is studded with trees, men, cottages, church 
and all that after whirl spacing fashion. It 
portrays the local life intimately. Ovidiu 
Maitec (b. 1925) creates seven sculpture 
pieces. These arc constructivist and if not 
abstract, are totemistic. Hii Chlnimera il is a 
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brown wooden piece with space to show two 
legs and then two rectangular flapping wings 
and the top has a hole. In Tower he has 
shown a chiselled wood of irregular shape, 
the middle part of which has a series of lioles 
through and the top has a hit of projection. 
I'eszt Ladislu (h 1930) in his several collo- 
graphs uses deep impressions in black and 
cliocolatc to low sienna. His works proclaim 
vigour and deliberate designs of olden times as 
also a few modern symbolic forms. In Cloin* 
position we see all these or perhaps a triangle 
or a scjuarc and a bit of low ei imson as relief. 

Sikkim 

The Sikkimese section Inas eiglit scrolls, 
several bron/c statuettes, six Jiiasks and a few 
books (printed from xylograph; containing 
matter of religion. Therefore, in Sikkim an 
artist is called a religious artist. 

The scrolls are made on glossy cloth or 
cloth dubbed in a paste rn.ade of chalk and 
gum and then polishing the surface with 
C(jncUshell. The colours are made out of 
local vegetables and minerals, 'flie delicate 
features drawn with meticulous precision and 
expressed in soothing tonal tpiality, some in 
panels, deal with Arhats. 'I'hese two are 
paintings of Rinzin l.haripa. X’ajrapaiii is 
another scroll painting by him in terms of 
strict religious dictates with curling and rolling 
clouds, blue and green around and sublitne 
powerful figure of god. A stone slab has been 
chiselled to form a lotus with highly finished 
relief work on which are wiitings cjr tautric 
figures around. This has been carved by Par 
Brkos. This stone slab illustrates ten mystic 
sounds. The bronze statuettes are decorated 
and have pointed angular shapes, the usual 
style of that part of the world to depict 
Vajrapani who is a stout man having skulls 
on the head, snake around its neck and is in 
dancing pose, beside which is a Bhairavi, or a 
tantric Chandli with a garland of skulls, a 


trident in hand, the head has a crown of lapiz 
lazuli and she is drinking from a cup with 
upraised head. These two have been ilone by 
Sano Bhai Sakya. Of the six masks a big red 
one depicts the patron deity of Sikkim, Others 
show spirits in annoyance or again male 
spirits and female spirits. There is a deer 
mask foi the deer has sanctity in Mahayan 
Budclist country of Sikkim. 

Spain 

Die Sp.ini.sli coiner has a lich c'olleettml 
demonstrating 16 works done by 5 artists, 
niftst of whom are senior. Here are abstract 
pailerns to strike at our consciousness ruddy 
or again sootb our vision with lay outs of 
clifTcrcnt mateiial with iniagincry sliapcs or 
ev'cn in fine textural ipiality, may lie surrea¬ 
listic or divisionistic in the elTusion of 
pigments. At least w-e fed this comer enriches 
cmr ac.s ill Clio taste. Salvador Soria's fb. 1918) 
Composition is a wca\ing of junks to form 
over a Iil.n k boaiil a strange shape by fixing 
an ‘n’ shaped iron pii-cc at the base, al)ove 
which a piece of rusty wirc-rnesli with opening 
on a rusty iron plate has been fixed and our 
vision from tlie central opening is «iispcrscd 
owing to several radiating wires. Jose l.,uiz 
l''ajaKlo(b. I941)lias conslrui ted Aluminium after 
b.is-tdicf, whir'll is a large roiinrliiig mass to 
toneli the outer end and few sm.dlcr ones to 
keep b.daiice- all giving a goo.l .distract Icel- 
ing. Julian Marlin l)e \’iclales (b, 1931) in 
his le.uhei work Curve and Circle lias used 
polished bright yellow to giccn pigments in 
the lower part, above which is a brown arc 
and around a wide belt in chocolate arc 
geometrical and Moral designs. It is a nice 
combination of the traditional and modern 
patterns in well toned n Is. Cesar Arias 
(b. 1923) in Resume 60 (oil) has brought out 
a divisionistic abstract pattern by his superb 
treatment of black which is broken to liquid 
reflection of brown lines, with balancing w'hite 
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or crimson (ouchfs. The graphic woik Still 
Life by Dorotco Arn/.ia (b. 1936) has the 
sensitivrncvs of the biting and texture tr) 
(Icsciibe a few brick red apples on a blat k 
tal)le witli supporting dull brown and touches 
of brick red eomplementaiy colour. It is 
Uraf[nfish at ;iny rate. 

Sweden 

All the 17 works liung in tin* Swedish 
corner are graphic ait picics done by five 
artists. Not tli.U the ait of tmgraving w'as 
unknown to the people, but from the forties 
of this centuiy by ado[)ting various mechanical 
processes, specially photo-engraving methods, 
the S>.eedish artist.s have developed graphic 
art. This branch of art became popular 
firstly due to the low cost of production and 
secondly it served well in propag.iling ideo¬ 
logical messages to the masses. All the live 
artists are young and depict contemporaiy 
problems facing ns all. Ingvar Hurting 
■ b. 1934) in Outlook (serigraph) brings out 
chocolate perpendicular or oval shaped bars 
beycnid which is an cxptinse of sky blue and a 
l^wnscape in fine tones of deep red, blue and 
black patc!ic.s. It gives an eery feeling that 
we are caged and physically removed from the 
charms of the panorama of nature. Per 
Sveusson (b, 193S) has brought realism in his 
aquatint and etching - Battle-1, The measured 
engraving brings out in due light and 
shade the end of several dead crickets with 
projected legs, wings of fallen crickets in a 
battle. Bengt Bockman (b. 1936) has composed 
in his etching in realistic style a large house 
and a spacious room with its architectural 
designs, decoratiotis and a statuette inside the 
room—all in black and white in Very Superior 
Old Person. The incisions are delicate and 
well matched. It shows the scn.se of sarcasm 
in describing the outdated aristocrat. 


Switzerland 

Six graphic artists have put up 18 exhibits 
in the Swiss corner. These are woodcuts, 
aquatint-cicliing, lithographs and silk screens. 
Gall a lithograph by Jean Lccoultre (b. 1930) 
is extremely well finished in sepia tone to show 
a medical man holds a telephone receiver and 
thinks of administering injection to a crimson 
female torso. Rolf Iscli (b. 1934) describes 
w'ith white etching rnaiks, a Worm-hole—a 
green serpentine tunnel inside a bottle green 
plot with slight crayon chocolate tourhes. In 
teclmiipie it is successful but is not very 
•ippealiiig. In Si'kskreen C Jakol) Bill (b.l942) 
has described in smooth green with four angles 
in the four corners in red, bine and orange 
hues. Tlie fine specks on the texture add 
charm. His another Silkscreen B has blue 
ground having on it ronstrasting perpendi¬ 
cular broad maroon stripes. Jecn Baicr 
(b. 1933) in his Silkscreen Composition-2 lias 
shown graded stipples in red and maroon and 
black triangles. 'I'he work is neat and waimly 
coloured with mechanical effect in a way. 

Syria 

In the Syrian corner are eight paintings 
done by eight artists. Tlie artists there appear 
to be either concerned with the application of 
toned pigments in decorative patterns or folh'w 
the art trends of the forties. Mamdooh 
Kachlan has constructed in black, yellow, 
green cubes of a bent down Man with Roller. 
The figure has weight and vigour due to effect 
of cubes, but pigments do not blend well. 
Naim Ismail has depicted the Aqsa Mosque Is 
Burning in mixed technique by the use of blue, 
jade colour and green. There are details of 
arche.s, pillars decorated with coloured plastic 
scpiares — over all of which are red and orange 
licking flame.s and bellowing black smoke* 
Nazir Nabash in The Morning describes a 
woman. in sienna and yellow lounging over a 
cot with triangular designs. Around her is 
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jrellow ray of light through arches. Here and 
there are a frw green squares and conch shells 
fitted as decorations. It reminds us of the 
harem scene in the modern setting. 

Turkey 

In the art trends of Turkey the present 
mannerisms less the stereotyped ultra-modern 
inflow of the West are clearly discernible. 
The changing times with the concomittant 
aspiration, philosophy and problems drive the 
d’urkish artists to side track the decorative 
Byzantine or Sarasenic art forms. War has 
Been depicted by Ncdim Cunsur (b. 1924) in 
its grim details. Here we see series of 
scanbldings with dead men lianging in dull 
sooty colour, around are vultures on the look 
I Hit, the ominous owl perching, feroeious dogs 
jump to bite at the dead bodies. On the 
right soldiers in tunic march in tiles towards 
vdi.rgcs burning in red and yellow llasliy 
piginenls. In Bosphorous Devrim Ibbil 
b. 1937) has used impressionistic technique to 
describe the city in green and red lines and 
white patches, on the lliree sides of which is 
l>lue water with stipples to show shimmering 
w.ives of the creeks. Composition by Hasan 
Kavruk (b. 1919) has wide oil patches in 
brown, sienna and cream with regular 
dabbings in deep grey to crimson to create a 
virile abstract piece. Sadan Bezeyis in his 
Composition has created a jumble of cubes in 
blue, red, white and grey—all shooting 
upward beside which is a Bash of yellow 
pigment with crimson cubes and white 
patches. The total effect is an image of 
revolution and disorder. 

Russia 

In this corner there are 17 works consisting 
of oils, graphics and sculptures. The overall 
impression is that we are in Victorian period. 
Here are portraits (Sculptures) executed by 
Audrey Petrovitch Faidyah (1920-1967) and 
by Ntkogos Bargrationovitch Nikogosain 


(b. 1918). Faidyah’s bronze work 'Portrait 
of Yuri Alexeevitch Gagarin in dark colour has 
light and intelligent face mid strong head. 
Nikogosian has created a heavy and strong 
personality of V. I. Lenin in bronze on the way 
to address a public meeting which leaves 
nothing to imagination. Illarion Vladirniro- 
vilrli Golitsyn’s (b, 1928) woodcut Maple in 
Bloom is a happily laid out spacious work 
showing black lines in various intensity and a 
Bowering maple tree beside which is a lower 
like building with distinct grains to reveal the 
strength of the structure. A dog is also sitting 
under the tree. Here we find an airy atmos¬ 
phere due to judirious cuttings. Khiva 
(linocut) l>y Gury Fillippovitch Zakharov 
(b. 1926) is a smooth display of folk art 
pattern in diB’erent planes. There is a Imt in 
one plane, a couple with an ass in another, 
and up above tree.s in black, the dome of a 
ehurcb in lighter tone, a tower—everywhere 
there are effective incisions, Pavel Dmitric- 
vitch Korin’s (1892-I9b7) oil Portrait of M. 
Sarjion is perfect in every detail and colour to 
show the profile of an intelligent elderly face, 
but one aspect of the artistic creation is hardly 
present as the i)ackgronnd is just Bat grey. 
Moscow Road (oil) by frcorgy Grigorievitch 
Nissky i-j a (lever canvas to show the vast 
space in the glowing rod of the setting Sun, 
and tlie rest four-fifths is in grades of brick red 
or dull greyish rcd. Just at the Ijase is shown 
a wide brown road with two Imtnan figures 
and an arch, away on tlie right is a tall pillar 
for high-tension wires to fill in the blank 
upper part of the canvas. In this the technique 
of creating the sense of huge space is arresting. 

Venezuela 

Venezuela has sent eleven drawings in pen 
and ink, all of which have been done by 
Antonio Eduardo Dagnino (1). 1940). He is 
now working at Varanasi. His works arc 
executed by means of supple and powerful 
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lines and broad black patches. His sketches, 
as it were, arc on two episodes vi/. Pleasure 
and Pain and Death Love and Despair. He has 
also depicted (Christian themes so that The 
Cross in his usual black lines and patches 
shows in one. panel tlic forgiving Christ. In 
aitothei panel the enicifiecl Christ on a black 
cross, below' which are a few ascetic faces with 
closed e,yc.s and also some dev dish faces can be 
seen in cubist style. In all the live drawings 
entitled Pleasure and Pam Hold Hands we see 
nude ligtires iu .supple lines describing V'arious 
a.sperts of creation by decorating his work 
W'ilh jjhallus as the symbol of fcrlih/,.iticui. All 
the fo ut drawings under tlie title On Life, 
Death, Love, Despair and Illumination in panels 
he shows men and women, after euiiistic and 
constructivist approach, to depic I the prlini- 
ti\c \ig(iur in pinperly shaded black. In 
another pantd we sec grotcscpie liuman faces, 
flat heads in a rave and in the tliird panel a 
sharp meehanieal fac e witli three cyc.s, <mc ot 
which is blank to leveal despair expressed in 
terms of iantastic distortic^n. The artist with 
his ])owcifnl <liawing doc's not line! suitable 
language to give vc-nl to his liighly strung 
erni tive inincJ. 

Yugoslavia 

Here we see the creation of fancy rather 
than ol an imaginative world by artists who 
arc around their foit es. Xo douht, all of 
them have, witnessed the collapse of the old 
social structure and values due to tlic devasta¬ 
tion of the last World W'ar. A measure of 
cynicism i.s, therefore, natural in the younger 
artist.s of most comurics. 

Sutej Miroslav (b. 19.16) in City-2 ((Collage) 
lias drawn a scries of arranged arrowhead 
shaped de.signs in black, blue, green and 
indigo fitted with cubes in maroon, lemon, 
yellow, red and yellow to create a bright and 
moving canvas. For this work he has been 
awarded ‘Honours of Mention’ by the 


organisers. In Boot, Glove and Small Monu¬ 
ment done in mixed media i. e. by the use of 
water colour and pen and ink, Iljovsky Bora 
(b. 1942) brings out a high toned Slavic folk 
art patterns on the boot, glove and a tower 
personified as a female figure. The designs 
arc linear, iu cubes and circular, floral—much 
after needle work pattern iu rcd» yellow, green 
black and white. Luketie Stevan’s (b. 1925)—■ 
Sculpture XXI (prochrome) has a white 
chrome rectangular sheet, the middle of which 
has a broad copper colour piece. It looks 
like a picture frame and gives a good account 
ol spatial treatment much after painting. 

Zambia 

Zanil )ian artists numbering tint teen have 
piescnted fourteen paintings, most of which 
are in tempera. The paintings arc una.ssum- 
ing for these arc simple portrayal of the people 
of that part of the world. Roljcrt Mofyn has 
Inonght out in thin tempera the hustle and 
bustle ol men and women on a footpath of a 
town going to their work in bright yellow, 
blue and ted costumes in Off to Work. Sonny 
Bauda in Roof (tempera) ba.s created in smooth 
stifi colours a simple realistic rural scene where 
Zambians .irc building a conical hut. Here 
the. green foliage, golden straw carried to 
the workers on the black wooden ladders on 
the partly built hut give us the view of the 
workers of the country with a touch of 
domestic affinity. Playing Kallmba (oil) has 
ciicugli of greens and sooty branches under 
w'hich a man having woolly hair, pouting lips 
opened, having elongated features, is playing 
kalirnba amidst flashy white to brown. It 
is an ezpressionistic painlirtg by T. A. 
Simbasa in powerful sweeps. Christopher 
Mondoloka in Preparing Farmland (tempera) 
shows trunks of trees being axed. The stu«jp.s 
are deep sienna, here and there are touches 
of crimson, beyond is the green forest and 
airy dull blue sky. 
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India 

The collection of works in the Indian 
corner is on the whole quite rich and 
numerous. The 105 works of 54 artists in a 
variety of styles and media arc crammed in a 
large hall. This cramming could have been 
avoided by selecting one or two wuiks as the 
niaximum from caclt of the 12 artists w!io are 
individually rcprescntcil by three works, l.alit 
Kala Akadeini persists in adopting tiiis method 
of selection in their annual exhibitions, so the 
habit dies hard. It would have licen reaso¬ 
nable to select even one work instead of two 
from many other artists. 

^Vc have already discussed about tfe gold 
medal-vviiming oil work of Ishwar Sagara — 
Hungry Souis—in the early part of this article. 
His other etjually large oil painting Temple 
is decorated on the right side with desings 
and symbols in warm pigments to show a 
black Shiva linga on its momil, a white bidl, 
a temple with designs on the walls and on 
the left is the Sun personified as a powerful, 
calm, man radiating its energy in red, blue 
black circular waves 


In the Poster competition for selection of 
design for the Second Tricnnale India, Gopi 
Gajwani (b. 1928 in Sind and a product of 
Delhi Polytechnic) was awarded the first pri/x 
of Rs. 2,500. Medallian design was executed 
by Ghituamoni Kar. 

P. V. Jankiram has adopted his usual 
media of fixing strips of copper sheet, silver 
wires and a bit of colour to bring out Christ 
with drooping eyes, forgiving face in 
Benedictor and also in Crown of Thorn. There 
are three of his sculptures, of which the 
aforesaid two arc goo:l enough. Siren is well- 
laid out disjilay of mass and space in setni- 
reprcsentational form to reveal in deep brown 
wood, wmmen standing and lying after the 
idea from the Gr< fk epic by Chinlainoni Kar 
(b. 1915). Kaglmnath Singh’s Moonlit Sontina 
(wood, lacquei-colour, inct.il j is abstract 
imaginative composition in (lowing style, 
decorated with wire work, chiselled (loral red 
dent fixed with a small coppci jdate on the 
right of which is a half-man in copper. Black 
lacfiuer touebes giv<' the feeling of shade. Let 
us t.ikc it as i sccrier\ in sculpture. But it is 
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successful, for il has space, weight, colour, 
lines, texture and balance. 

The Stone and the Sand is a flat-toned 
soberly coloured dreamland oil work of 
Paramjit Singh (b. 19J5) in his usual nice 
surrealistic composition. It shows a violet 
hill, shining water, flat pctfeclly diawn walls 
and houses in browns and round boulders 
Hying in the air. The entire arrangement 
creates an awe-inspiring silence in our mind 
dtie to its functional aspects and pigmentation. 
This is, indeed, a new approach to surrealism. 
G. R. Santosh (b. 1929) after doing abstract 
patterns for a long time has reverted to the 
depictioJi of esoteric symbols set in perfect 
academic style of work in oil which has no 
title. This huge painting (172 x 225 cm.) has 
soft graded blue groimd over which are 
luminous brown female thighs, stjuares in blue 
and chocolate, a trident at the base and on 
the top is a black and red circle - all to say 
that Siva is the source of creation. Pir.tji 
Sagara (b. 1931) in his familiar media of a 
big plank having after ba.s-relief, the shapes of 
horses with open mouths, few lotus flowers 
fixed with nails coloured yellow' to show 
Stamens and on the right side is round red 
facj with a Ijlack and white eyes to resemble 
the Sun, Tlic title it bears Is Collage 3. It 
show's all power is derived frotn the Sun. 
Mythologically horse is the mount of the Sun. 
Whatever the media, il is traditional to the 
core. Mother and Child is c)ne of the best 
paintings in this corner for its simplified folk 
art touch, harmonious soft tints in describing 
in tempera a doll-like mother seated w'ilh 
luminous eye.s beside a baby. Here Ganesh 
Pyne (b. Iv37) has brought out the foliage in 
various shades of green, a pond with blooming 
lily, a water bird on the branch of the tree— 
all support the central ohjccf due to IiLs 
imaginative arrangement. Jayant Parikh in 
Clouds Watching the Reflections has adopted 


pleasing technique by having overall low green 
oil colour, inside which in three panels in 
grey, red and green, he has drawn criss-cross 
features of trees and flowers. Homi Patel’s 
^oil) Painting-2, is a spacious white canvas 
with a small oval shape iu black outline which 
is surrounded by another oval figure in less 
intense pigment almost at the centre. This 
when compared to Jiio Yashikaya’s (Japan) 
Black Circle on White or to Deepak 
Sliimkhada’s (Nepal) Shree Composition looks 
unimpressive, though all the three canvases 
have the common theme. 

In this corner there are a good number of 
excellent graphic art pieces to show that the 
standaid of this type of art is rising in India. 
Miss Mumta/. Sultan Ali (b. 1947) has shown 
her technical skill in giving efl'eclive scratches, 
but with very little variations in tones, in 
Surya and Soma (etching). She has in liroad 
black etched lines on dull yellow brought out 
the earth on one side and the details of a 
reddish Sun on the other. But her work is 
much after her father’s style. Bimal Banerjee 
(b. 1939) has exhibited three highly sensitive 
graphic works. In Homage to my Mother 
(linograph and mi.xed technique) we see has 
fixed printed bits of paper on white ground 
and then there are delicate black raised lines 
or /ig-zag lines in green and red diverge from 
a central point to the distant earth colour and 
l)lack jjatches. He has thus depicted in hints 
the colourful life moving upward. Transforming 
Clouds through the Constructions and a tree 
is again poetic is composition value as here 
are a few mauve to light blue patches over¬ 
lapping with brown to make a dull brown 
mixed area and there are a few delicate burnt 
sienna swirling lines radiating from the centre. 
Water Lilies by Dipak Bannerji (b. 1936) has 
also fine and supple engraved lines. It is a 
tasteful layout with facile linear details with 
due modulations in two squares in black and 
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white with blobs of low green and a fine 
tinge of brown. 

Within about two years time we have seen 
two contemporary international art exhibitions 
i. e. the Triennale India -1968 and another 
Triennale in Delhi this year. Whether in 
mannerism, media, style or in depiction of 
inner idea, v/e see from the exhibits the 
tremendous change that is going on at a 
break-neck speed. I’o adduce the reason to 
the restlessness among the artists in portr.rying 
the mental upheaval due to thcihatlering of the 
social fabric is to be on a shaky grcnind. For 
during the last two or three years we have 
not experienced such a raiastropliy, yet what 
we saw ill the 600 works in the Tiiennale. 
India—1968 were much less dynamic in the 
patterms of execution and material used as 
compared to the 800 exhibits put in the 
Triennale —1971. Even if sonic of the exhibits 
arc left outside the purview of our serious 
consideration, quite a large number of work', 
show radical treatment of space to its 
industrialised enviromnent, perhaps to .show 
that man is swayed by the uncertainly of his 
locus standi, be it in social, moral,lumianilarian 


or spiritual field. Or is it escapism for some 
artists to avoid competition in the arena of 
established schools of art hy doing - something 
which neither germinates out of their convic¬ 
tion nor convincing to the onlookers ! Few, 
of course, ideate the spiritual content. 

The trends of radicalism in tlie art world 
have so influenced our mind that those art 
works which were liked about lialf a century 
back, appear to be misfits in the present show. 
Yet, as Arthur R. Howell says, we see four 
main fortes viz. colour, space, lines and planes 
in these exhibits. May be, emplia.sis has been 
Oil one of the factors to achieve weight, 
texture, balance, elegance, movement, rhythm 
and other fundamentals of aesthetics. 

One fact is incxplicahic in that quite a 
number of art woiks in this exhibition can be 
called contraptions out of rusty iron pieces or 
plaster in folded fashion and stuck over 
another canvas. Will such works outlast the 
ravages of nature for more than a few years ? 

Lastly it must be said that the nc,v Presi¬ 
dent of the Akadeini has arranged this 
'Fricnnale creditably in spite of ihe fact that 
some angry artists dissociated themselves from 
this show. 


ELITES AND MODERNIZATION IN INDIA 

C. R. PRASAD RAO 


“Man mak’s history", the familiar 

saying. Though, history shaped itself out of 
the biographies of a fcvv great m;n here and 
there in olden tim'^s it is by and large an 
archaism in consemporary contexts. In the 
modern age to-day which drifted far past the 
fcudalistic traditions, the salience and signifi¬ 
cance of this source of social change arc in 
serious doubt. Destinies, as well as power and 
knowledge, arc a dispersed phenomenon in 
inoJern societies Toe slu,dc min theory of 
social change expliins little of the course of 
events even, in dictatorial regimes and much 
less of the events of modern, complex, 
democratic, industrial soirties N .lions all 
the world over are governed less and less by 
charismatic leaders. This is not to say that 
the springs of charisma dried up or are hft in 
disuse with no role to play in the life of a 
nation. It only means that destinies of nations 
arc made increasingly by a tribe ot select 
individuals called “el tes’’, who arc products 
ofvaslly expanding education, admiiuslralion 
and industry. In making out the elite pheno- 
menon, however, I am not attempting to 
underplay the signifigance of cliarisinalic 
leaders. It is true that a problematic situation 
often requires a leader not, necessarily 
charismatic, to indentify and initiate a course 
of action—a process of change or a movement, 
but his efforts will bear no fruit without 
winning the allegiance and co-operation of the 
eliieswho validate and legitimise it to the 

masses. 

Elites every where are the pioneers and 
sustainers of social change. Indeed the rise 
and decline of crucial movements, social, 
political or cultural, can be convincingly 
correlated with the rise and fall of elites. 


Whether in the persistent preservation of 
tradition, or in the ushering in of modernity, 
the key role is that of eli'es. Who can deny 
that the architects of the magnificent sanskritic 
culture of India were a smali band of elites 
cansisting of a few brahmins, landed aristo¬ 
cracy, creative artisans and courtesans? I he 
glorious heritage whether in the soul- 
bfwitching arts of mu^ic or awe-inspiring 
statecraft, in science or liicrature, in medicine 
os m\themitic<, w is the c imuhiive product 
of the incisive gci.ius, astute observation, 
painstaking syst< inatisadon, penetrating 
analysis and single-minded pursuit and prac¬ 
tice of precision, rct'memeni, and elaboration 
of a committed coterie of elites afire with 
creative and expressive urges. I hey not only 
assiduously built and zealously sustained their 
great traditions but were tolerant and recep¬ 
tive enough to absorb, assimilate and integrate 
alien ideas and systems with their own crea¬ 
tions. They had not only sustained this 
sensitivity and receptivity very devotedly but 
bequeathed the same to the posterity along 
with the best of their own traditions. 

Again it was the>e elites who responded 

sup-rbly to the devastating chillangcs of 
Buddhism and Mohammedanism and resisted 
the sweeping onslaughts of alien thought, 
systems, once more taking recourse to their 
innate resourcefulness and masterly skills of 
creative reformulation and reinterpretation, 
when assimilation was found incompatible or 
obnoxious. 

The national freedom movement pioneered, 
engineered and consummated by the elites in 
several nations are an eloquent testimony to 
the cruical role of these selected persons. Such 
instances need not be multiplied to labour the 
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point. The more important question is who 
the modern elites are in contemporary India ? 
What is their relative efficacy vis-a-vis 
moderniaation ? We may record the emer¬ 
gence of three types of elites, on the domestic 
scene * ipower elites,’ ‘tnophiles’ and 
‘intellectuals’. 

Power Elites : 

This is a very small, tight group of profess¬ 
ional and whole-time politicians occupying the 
apex of the pyramidal power structure of the 
nation. Its ranks are filled by the central 
cabinet ministers, Chief ministers of the states^ 
and a handful of other influential persons 
holding offices as chairmen of various, boards, 
commitecs and commissions. Usually medium, 
and rarely high in educational accomplishments 
and seldom possessing a discerning perception, 
scholarship or expertise in a special field of 
knowledge, they move into the citadels of 
power through electoral processes. The only 
skill, in general, that they wield and display is 
the ballolpapcr skill of political machinations 
and manoeuvres. Their social origins are as 
varied as their educational background. The 
unity and cohesiveness of this group derives 
from their consciousness of their indentity of 
interest and aspiration. Econoirically, most of 
them are very sound, and even if one's position 
is economically weak, it is soon made good 
by the mysterious force of political power and 
ptrty orginisation and resources. 

Whatever their public appearances and 
pronouncements, the most characteristic mark 
of this elite group is their split personality, split 
loyally, and split ideology. They live in two 
worlds, one private and one public, with 
separate outfits for each. The high sounding 
slogans, soul stirring sermons, and pious plati¬ 
tudes in which they are all adept, camouflage 
the private world from the lay gaze of the 
public which will never see the inner workings 


and secret longings of their mind’ Controlling 
the modem media of communication, and 
operating from the towering heights of power, 
they cast hypnotic spells and create halos 
around themselves. While their public 
ideology brims with hallowed sentiments of 
"Socialism”, "Social Justice", and "Equality”, 
their private ideology conceals a sneaking year¬ 
ning for power, pelf and personal aggrandise¬ 
ment Pious is the patriotism they preach and 
fake is the one they practise. Some of their 
programmes, such as language policy, are as 
costly for the nation in human terms as their 
living is in economic terms. Electoral interests 
rather than national interests dictate their 
policies, programmes and piioiitics. The most 
glaring instance of this is the policy regarding 
location of steel plants. Even if a programme 
undertanken has the semblance of national 
interest, it often serves simultaneously as what 

the political scientist calls ‘ Symbolic Act”- 

trumping up their much advertised commit¬ 
ment to the nation, socialism rnd so on. What 
goods can, then, be delivered by such a ruling 
elite with such obsessions ! 

Different Tribe 

The tribe of politicians India has today is 
qualitatively different from what it had in the 
past. The politicians of the past were recruited 
from the ranks of the intellegentsia (c. g. 1 iiak, 
Gandhi, Aurobindo, etc). The majority of t,hc 
present day politicians have no such intellectual 
roots, and are by and large, drawn from those 
who have the money and leisure required to 
indulge in the power game. Nothing in the 
personal stature and example, nothing in the 
social origin, or political reerrd of electoral 
tactics of the present power elite commends 
ihcBa to the respect and faith of the people. 
The mushrooming of parties and leaders, their 
fusion and fission, the ever increasing spate of 
political factions, desertions, floor crossings and 
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political crime, the vindictive political propa¬ 
ganda and the violence and corruption that 
characterize the electoral practices arc all the 
teeming instance* of an iinsearnU political life of 
our power elite. All this lia.s risen to such a peak 
that today the power elite of the naiion have 
forfeited confidence. A feeling ol disttiut and 
estrangerna It creeps into tlie relationship 
between the political elite and the people. No 
individual, generally s()raking, takes the 
political elite or their promises for granted. 
Cold indifference, if not contemptuous rejection 
and active rebellion, is the chid ingrcc'icnt of 
the attitude of the average Indian towards the 
Indian Politician to day, including the power 
elite. The people have grown sick, not of 
politics as such, but of the politics of our power 
elite. 

The most serious obsession standing in 
their way of fostering successful programmes of 
national development is instability ai d 
uncertainty of their power position. In the 
case of the by gone bodies of politicians, 
this unceitainty was not a problem, since they 
were all men of high social standing ard 
backing. They were the genuine and popular 
leaders and the problem of retaining power 
did not bother them. Hence they could 
bestow their efforts and energies on what were 
c-^nsidcred real programmes of national 
rcconitruction. At least, their motives were 
not suspect, even if their programmes were 
unsound, But the present power elite is 
not blessed with the same conditions, 
partly because of their own personal back¬ 
ground and commitments, and partly 
beoause of the shifting l)ases of power. 
Economic power is inrading the political 
structures and processes in unremitting tempo, 
and with the number of contestants to power 
swelling, power politics have become highly 
mercurial. The coflscqu<nt instability of 
power position of these elites diverts their 


attention and energies to matters of power. 
Hence, once achie/ing power through normal 
democratic channels, this elite would cither 
behave in autocratic ways or perforce 
participate in the crass game of power politics. 
A pernicious result of this is the alienation of 
the power elite from both the peoples and the 
naiion building programmes. Thus, this power 
elite is increasingly tending to become a 
“vested inttrest”, trying to create and foster a 
political attitude of their own centered in 
management of power which sets them off 
from iht rest of the people, arousing in them 
prejudifial tendencies. These factors partly 
iccourrt for the ntulalizatiun of the effectiveness 
of the power elite. 

Xenophiles : 

Next to power elites on the scale of influence 
and decisive importance, arc the bureaucratic 
and industrial elites. Concretely, its member- 
.ship is composed of ministerial secretaries, 
directors of bureaucratic organisation", indust¬ 
rial magnates and managers of giant industrial 
undertakings, business executives,military heads, 
high-placed officers in diplomatic missions and 
advisors to government in various fields. They 
represent the top bosses of administration and 
industries. This group is more heterogenous 
than power elites in terms of education and 
social origin, and less cohesive. In scholarship, 
special skills and administrative experience) 
they arc superior to the power elite, and in 
fact consider themselves to be so. This elite 
possesses a distinctive culture, style and 
mentality of its own. 'rhesc arc the people 
who live in spacious air conditioned villas, 
travel by air or air-condition coaches, flit 
about in smart cosy limousines, often with a 
retinue of personal attendants and subordinates, 
attend and arrange lavish luncheons and 
frequent exclusive clubs. Suave manners, 
social grace, sophisticated style, cosmopolitan 
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outlook and anglicized accent are the dis'.inctive 
accessories of their cultural wardrobe. They 
spend their evenings playing billiards or poker 
and drinking whbky or champagne and 
attending expensive parties, clubs and restau¬ 
rants. They live, move and function in a kind 
of social milieu inaccessible to the ordinary 
middle class family in India. With their 
“intellectual center of gravity” located in the 
advanced West, they regard themselves as the 
most modernized section and treat the rest, 
particularly those below, as traditional, 
obscuianlifct and lacking in social grace and 
sophistication. They have their own private 
convictions and views about the ]>ower elites 
which they take care not to air in public. In 
general, they consider the power elites as 
ignorant and inferior except in political craft. 
Cjn.sidering their location in power structure, 
and their close interaction with the power elite 
in matters of decision making and decision 
implcmentatioa, one expects this group to have 
strategic importance in the modernization 
process. But experience convinces that they 
have not measured upto this expectation. 
Neither did they attempt nor succeed in 
functioning as agents of modernization in India. 
Nor did their external contact with their 
counterparts abroad serve as an inward gateway 
of modernity. By and large this group has 
failed to milie any lasting impact upon the 
masses and nationl development. 

On the contrary, their strange and disloited 
mental attitudes towards tho.se below them, 
their externalised orientation of outlook and 
reference, and their exclusive style of life render 
this group ratlier impervious and insensate to the 
conditions and realities relating to the masses. 
They are rational in outlook, no doubt, but 
their rationality suffers from a lack of factual 
expression. They make decisions and imple¬ 
ment programmes first, and later begin to think 
about their implications and feasibility. Every 


honest administrator knows how fatal certain 
programmes proved when inplcmcnted with* 
out concern for basic realities and experi¬ 
mentation. Their’s is a rational but closed 
mind. It is a rational mind affected by the 
power mania of the politicians with at d for 
whom it interacts closely, and by the authori¬ 
tarianism of its own bureaucratic offices. The 
much regretted brain-drain is a graphic 
illustration of how (his mind works. It is a 
mind which accepted the value of science and 
power of knowledge, yet imnaohiliscd scientific 
talent and exiled it from the native land. 
Overconicious of status, fidgety aiiout publi¬ 
city, avaricious of power, and ever itching to 
exercise authority, this mind neither heleped 
generate scientific knowledge, an essential 
condition of modernity, nor democratised its 
ways to promote administrative elficiency, 
another essential of modernization. Wedding 
the wand of bureaucracy, assuming a garb of 
pseudo modernity, pursuing exclusive ways of 
life, and keeping their eyes always fixod away 
from the masses, this elite not merely alienated 
iusclf from the masses hut even incurred an 
incurable suspicion. Their mental attitude 
towards the masses deepens the social chasm 
between them and the masses, How then, 
can this elite successfully devise and gear up 
programmes to fulfil people’s needs, aspirations, 
capacities and limitations ? 

Since, in order to get into and sustain its 
elite status the mcmber.s bank upon (he 
patronage of the power elite, this elite group 
nece>sarily must surrender part of its indivi- 
duility, freedom and objectivity to their 
political god-fathers. As a conseciuence, 
sycophants, puppets and trumpeters abound 
in this group of eUt'*s. All these factors make 
their efforts and programmes shallow or 
unrealistic and incompatible. The co-opera¬ 
tive enterprise borrowed from Denmark and 
the japannese method of rice cultivation afford 
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good examples of lack of contact with realities, 
and social ineffectiveness of tliis elite. Devoid 
of moorirgs in the native soil due to their 
extcrnalisin, and of vital contact and commu¬ 
nication with the masses due to exclusivism 
and prejudicial notions, and sub-servient, for 
the most part, to the interests of the power 
elite, this group suffers emotional rejection at 
the hands of the masses. 

This elite is rightly characterised as 
“xenophilcs” in some quarters as their 
nioderni/ation is of a specious, spurious and 
superficial sort. It appears they have missed 
the real essence of modernization. Moderni¬ 
zation for them is a mere matter of machines 
and externals that begins and ends with 
certain patterns of work, food, dross, drink 
association and recreation. Little do they 
seem to understand that modernization is not 
emulation hut rather a process of inner growth, 
which can be attained not by mere iinilatiun 
but by creation, not by adoption but by crea¬ 
tive adaptation, not by outright rejection of 
tradition but by gradual process of synthesis. 
True modernism in a world of stupendous 
change consists in perpetual readiness and 
capacity for change itself rather than for a 
given type of change. True modernity is a 
process, of constant self-adjustment, self- 
advancement and self-realisation, consistent 
with the windening of mental horizons and 
expansive movement and operations. The 
modern man visualised by Eric. H. Erickson is 
one “whose vision keeps up with his Powers 
of locomotion and his action with his bound¬ 
less thinking”. 


Intellectuals: 

Tfie last and most effertive group of elites 
as far as modernization is concerned are the 
intellegntsia, consisting of scientists and 
teachers in higher academic institutiom; 

scholars, writers, editors and certain profe¬ 
ssionals like doctors, engineers and lawyers, 
to name a few. It is these people who can 
resolve the conflict between modernity and 
tradition and effect a smooth transition and 
creative synthesis. It is these people who can 
identify and capture the true spirit of 
modernity and reinterpret tradition in terms 
of what is valid and acceptable in modernity 
and vice-versa. It is these people who could 
not only catalyse change or transition but also 
harmonise it with the cultural ethos of the 
nation. It is these people who have not lost 
touch and communication with the people nor 
developed any distorted vision of the realities 
and exigencies. It is these intellectuals whom 
the general Public esteems and trusts for 
their mental equiptment is a compound of 
knowledge and humanism, of objectivity and 
individuality. 

These arc the people who serve as the 
reference and model for the majority of the 
masses. These arc the people who function 
as tempered innovators, conscience keepers, 
Icgitiinisers, critics, debaters and mobilisers 
of public opinion. The nation’s destiny is 
safe as long as the voice of these jjcoplc rccieves 
hearing and deference. But, it is the country’s 
irony of fate that their voice is drowned in the 
blare of unworthy propaganda let lose by tbe 
nation’s mass media of communications. 
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V 

Constituent Assembly 

In the Constituent Assembly, all the 
clauses relating to rights to freedom of religion 
were moved for adoption on May I, 1947 and 
one after the other the clauses were taken up 
for adoption. When clause 13 was moved by 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Shri K. M. Munshi 
moved an amendment which in effect sought 
to ensure the right of the Legislature to 
legislate on social questions so that the 
freedom of religious practice did not come in 
the way of laws throwing open Hindu religious 
institutions, especially all temples, of a public 
character, to all classes and sections of Hindus. 
The amendment was accepted by Sardar Patel 
who congratulated the House'’’’ on agreeing to 
pass this very controversial matter which had 
taken several days in the Committees and gone 
through several Committees. The clause 
therefore so amended, with the words and for 
throwing open Hindu religious institutions of a 
public character to any class or section of 
Hindus’ added at the end of Explanation No. 3 
was adopted. This was a major achievement 
for all concerned and Mr. F. R. Anthony 
speaking for Christians, at a later stage, 
congratulated the majority Community®*’ for 
showing consideration iu retaining the worlds 
‘right to practise and propagate their religion’ 
in the clause despite their contentious 
character. Rev. Jerome D’Souza also said®’’ 
quite appreciatively that as '^ar as the minority 


rights were concerned, the way in which clause 
13 had been handled by the House was so 
reassuring and so encouraging to the minorities 
that they had no reason at all to quarrel or 
to ask for stronger assurances. But Shri Jagat 
Narain Lai was also of the view''" that, clause 
13 as it had Ijecti passed, went tc» the ‘farthest 
limit’ in eiisuriiig freedom of religion compared 
with analogous provisions in the constitutions 
of Swiss Confederation, tlic IrishFrcc State and 
the U.S.S.R. 

In regard to clause 14 dealing with freedom 
to manage religious alfairs, Shri K.M. Munshi 
moved an amendment to broaden its meaning 
and to c.Ktend protection of the clause to a 
section <iF a ‘religious denomination’ also by 
adding the words ‘or a section thereof’ 
between the word ‘denomination’ and the 
word ‘shall’.®''' It was further considered 
necessary on the advice of Shri 
C. Rajagopalachari and others that such a 
‘special right’ of the ‘religious denominations’ 
shall be subject to all the laws that would be 
enacted and, therefore, the expression 
‘general law’ in the clause should be only ‘law’ 
and not any particular portion of the law.^® 
So amended therefore the clause read : 

‘Every religious denomination or a section 
thereof shall liave the right to manage its 
own affairs in matters of religion and, 
subject to law, to own, acquire and 
administer property movable and 
immovable, and to establish and maintain 
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iiistitutiotis for religious or charitable 

purposes,’ 

Clause 14 thus amended was ad<}pted.. 

Clause 15 was, however, adopted without any 
change.'^' 

Clause 16 provided that no person 
attending any school maintained by the State 
or receiving State .aid out of public funds 
could be compelled to take part in religious 
instruction of attain religions worship. 
This clause was referred back to the 
Advisory Committee on the suggestion of 
Sardar Fatel himself who saw some difliculties 
with regard to it."* However, clause 17 
dealing with religious conversion ran into 
difficulty and there was a fierce controversy 
over an .amendment moved by Shri K.M. 
munshi."'’ The additions that were suggested 
to be incorporated in the clause sought to 
rcsmict conversion from one religion to 
another if such conversion was brought 
about by ‘fraud’ besides ‘coercion and 
undue influence’. Secondly, with regard to 
the conversion of a minor under the age of 18, 
it was sought to provide that such convcriion 
would not be recognised by law. This 
prompted Mr. Frank Anthony to move an 
amendmrnt with specific reference to Shri 
Munshi’s amendment, ‘or of a minor under 
the age of 18’. To this part of the clause 
Mr Anthony wanted to add the words: ‘except 
when the p.arents or surviving parents have 
been converted and the child does not choose 
to’adhere to its original faith’.Mr, Frank 
Anthony pleaded that the amendment suggested 
bv him allowed the ‘most fundamental of 
Christian rights’, the right to propagate 
religion, “in consonance with the principles of 
family law and justice”.’^ Anthony was 
supported by Rev. J.J.M. Nichols-Roy who 
contended that spirtual awakening and inward 
conversion can very well take place in the 
experience of a person below eighteen years of 
age and such a person would be prohibited 


from giving outward expression to his deep 
religious faith and convictions if Shri K.M. 
Munshi’s amendment were to be accepted.’® 
Shri Purushottam Uas Tandon, however, 
vehemently opposed Mr. Frank Anthony’s 
amendment and supported the amendment 
moved by Shri K. M. Munshi. Shri Tandon, 
speaking not only for hirbsclf but also for a 
large number of Congressmen, asserted that 
in order to carry the Christian friends with 
them, they agreed on the insistence of 
Christians to incorporate the right to propa¬ 
gate religion,” But to allow a child under 
eighteen to be converted was, as Shri Jagal 
Narain Lai said, nothing less than ‘taking 
undue advantage of the generosity of the 
majority.’’"* Shri Algu Rai Shastrl also 
opposed with equal vehemence the amendment 
of Mr. Frank Anthony and lent his support to 
Shri Munshi’s Amendment.Rev, Jerome 
D’Souza regretted that this issue had generated 
so much of ‘heat’ and pleaded for calm and 
careful consideration in view of the legal and 
juridical difficultiei involved in accepting 
Shri Munshi’s proposed amendment.®*’ While 
he supported the amendment suggested by 
Mr. .Anthony, he also agreed witti Shri D. N. 
Datta that the clause 17 should be sent for 
reconsideration to the Fundamental Rights 
Sub-Commitlcc.®‘ Dr. B. R, Ambedkar also 
joined issue in this raging controversy and 
strongly opposed the amendment moved by 
Shri Munshi. Dr. Ambedkar submitted that 
referring back the clause to a committee for 
further consideration would not produce any 
better result as the matter had received the 
best of attention by the various committees 
that dealt with it. He therefore concluded 
that “having regard to all the circumstances 
of the case, the best way would be to drop 
the clause altogether.’’®* He however, had no 
objection to a provision being made that 
children who had legal and lawful guardians 
?ho\)|d not be converted without the know* 
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ledge and notice of such guardians or parents. 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, however, felt 
differently and suggested the clause to be 
referred back to the Advi ory Committee to 
allow the concerned parties to make ‘one more 
effort’ to arrive at some agreement on the 
matter. The Constituent Assembly thereupon 
voted to refer the clause back to the Advisory 
Committee. 

VI 

Advisory Committee’s Supplementary 
Report 

The Advisory Committer submitted a 
supplementary report on August 25, 1947 

incorporating it.s recommendations, inter alia, 
on clauses 16 and 17. The supplementary 
report was presented to the Constituent 
Assembly on August 30 and the recommenda¬ 
tions in regard to clauses 16 and 17 were 
discussed. So far as clause 17 was concerned, 
on reconsideration, the Advisory Committee 
felt, obviously pressed by the Christian 
members of the Afscmbly, that it enunciated 
a rather obvious doctrine which was unnece* 
ssary to be included in the Constitution and 
recommended that the clause might be 
dropped altogether.®* Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel also, while moving the clause in the 
Assembly, said that it was unnecessary to 
Include it as a fundamental right as forcible 
conversion was illegal at any time.”’ But 
Shri M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar wanted 
that a ‘positive fundamental right must be 
established’ disallowing conversion except 
when a person wishing to be converted 
appeared before a Judge and swore before him 
that he wished to be converted.*^^ ShriR. \. 
Dhulckar also contended that the clause 17 as 
recommended by the Advisory Committee 
should be retained as a fundamental right.”' 
Sardar Patel pointed out that this clause was 
not only unnecessary, it also could not be of 


any help as a justiciable right in case of mass . 
conversion and suggested that, if the members 
wanted, this principle could be enunciated as a 
seventh clause after clause 6, in the Second 
Schedule.”" Shri Dhulckar agreed to the 
suggestion. But Mr, Hussain Imam opposed 
the retention of the clause in any form as a 
justiciable fundamental right.The Presilent 
thereupon put the motion that the clause 17 
should not be put in the Fundamental Rights 
and the motion was adopted by the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly and laid to rest a fierce 
controversy. 

The Advisory Committee had, after recon¬ 
sideration, however, felt that it was 

unnecessary to introduce any amendment to 
clause 16 and finally recommended the 
acceptance of the clause as it was in the most 
suitable form in which it might be incorpo¬ 
rated into the Fundamental Rights.’^'* 

However, when the clause came up before the 
Constituent Assembly on August 30, 1947, 
several members considered that the clause 
did not go far enough and supported an 
amendment, moved by Mrs. Renuka Ray, 
which proposed the following in substitution : 
No denominational religious instruction 
shall be provided in schools maintained by 
the State. No person attending any school 
or educational institution recognized of 
aided by the State shall be compelled to 
attend any such religious instruction.*** ' 

Mrs. Ray explained that the object of her 
amendment was to lay down in clear terms 
the principle that a secular democratic State 
could not impart instruction of a denomina¬ 
tional character in institutions run by the 
State or ‘Set up denominational religious 
institutions as State school.”-’- This amend¬ 
ment was strongly supported by Shri K. 
Santhanam'-'** and Dr. S. Radhakrishnan.0* 
Dr. Radhakrishnan maintained that it was 
necessary that a distinction should be drawn, 
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as was done in Mrs. Ray’s amendment, 
between schools maintained by the State and 
those which were aided from Stale funds to be 
consistent with the ‘ first principle that the 
State as such shall not be associated with any 
kind of religion and shall be a secular institu¬ 
tion.” “In other words”, he maintained, 
“wc are a multi-religious State and therefore 
wc have to be impartial and give uniform 
treatment to the different religions, but if 
institutions maintained by the State, that is, 
administered, controlled and financed by the 
State, are violating the first principle of our 
Constitution. On the other hand, if we say 
that aided institutions may impart religious 
instruction, we protect the people against the 
violation of their religious conscience by 
saying that they shall not be compelled against 
their will to join classes on religion.” But 
Pandit H. N. Kunzru went further and 
maintained that if the Slate was allowed to 
give religious instruction in any school it 
meant nothing less than accepting the 
principle of a State religion and thereby 
gQmething like an bstablishcd Church.'*' 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Shri K. M. 
Munshi, on the other hand, found some 
practical difficulty in agreeing to this principle 
as a justiciable right in the prevailing condi¬ 
tion of India. The new federation and the 
provinces would be secular and democratic { 
but the Indian States were not all secular and 
democratic and the enunciation of the 
principle would affect them. Unless they were 
willing, Sardar Patel felt, it would not be 
proper to lay it down as a fundamental right 
enforceable through courts in their territo¬ 
ries.®® Shri K. M. Munshi added another 
legal argument that the object of the clause 
as submitted to the Assembly was to ensure 
that no school recognised or aided by the 
State would compel any student to receive 
religious instruction against his will. The 


proposition now mtved was a different one, 
that in schools controlled, owned and main¬ 
tained by the State, religious education was to 
be prohibited. He therefore suggested that 
this second question could be considered later, 
if necessary ; meanwhile, the Assembly might 
approve the proposal actually before it, that 
is, not to compel a student to attend classes of 
religious instruction.®^ 

After some further debate Dr. Mohan 
Sinha Mehta sxiggesled that in view of the 
strong feeling of members on the clause it 
should be referred back to the Advisory 
Committee for further consideration.®** Pandit 
H. N. Kunzru also supported Dr. Mehta’s 
suggestion'*® and hoped that Sardar Patel will 
have no objection in referring it back to the 
Advisory Committee. Sir Alladi Krisimaswami 
Ayyar also felt that it was necessary ‘that the 
clause should receive further consideration’ by 
the ‘Advisory Committee or even by the 
committee which has been set up to revise the 
Draft’.Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel said that 
without referring the clause back to the 
Advisory Committee for the third time, ‘it 
would be better to refer it to a small 
committee of two or three people’,*®^ 
Mr. Hussain Imam felt that a committee 
appointed by the President would do and the 
committee should send their recommendations 
to the Drafting Committee,^®* The President, 
therefore, before the closing of the session 
appointed a Sub-Goramittee of six members, 
namely. Dr. Mohan Sinha Mehta, Pandit H* 
N. Kunzru, Mr. Hussain Imam, Dr. S, 
Radhakrishnan, Mrs. Renuka Ray and 
Shri K. M. Munshi. The Sub-Committee 
was not required to report to the House, but 
to the Drafting Committee which was autho¬ 
rised to consider the Report. This Sub¬ 
committee recommended to the Drafting 
Committee that a specific provision should be 
included to the effect that religious instruction 
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should not be permitted in schools run by the 
State. 

With a few minor changes and drafting 
adjustments these provisions were reproduced 
in the Constitutional Adviser’s Draft Constitu¬ 
tion as clauses 20 to 23.Of these clauses 
20 to 22 were, with a few further drafting 
modifications, reproduced by the Drafting 
Committee in its Draft Constitution as articles 
19 to 21 : 

19. (1) Subject to public order, morality 
and health and to the (jther provisions 
of this Part, all persons arc equally 
entitled to freedom of conscience and 
the right freely to profess, practise and 
propagate religion. 

Explanation : The wearing and carrying 
of kirpans shall be deemed to be im hid¬ 
ed in the profession of the Sikh religion. 
(2) Nothing in this article shall afl’cct 
the operation of any existing law or 

preclude the State from making any 
law- 

(a) regulating or restricting any 
economic, financial, political or other 
secular activity which may he associated 
with religious practice ; 

(b) for social welfare and lerorrn or for 
throwing open Hindu religions institu¬ 
tions of a public character to any class 
or section of Hindus. 

20. Every religious denomination or any 
section thereof shall have right — 

(a) to establish and maintain institu¬ 
tions for religious and charitable 
purposes ; 

(b) to manage its own alTairs in 
matters of religion ; 

(c) to own and acquire movable and 
immovable properly ; and 

(d) to administer such properly In 
accordance with law. 

21. No person may be compelled to pay any 
taxes, the proceeds of which are specifi¬ 

6 


cally appropriated in payment of 
expenses for the promotion or 
maintenance of any partiadar religion or 
religious denomination.'"’ 

In regard to danse 23 in the Constitutional 
Adviser’s Draft (formerly clause 16), the* 
Drafting Committee accepted the Recinmenda- 
tion of the Sub-Committee (appointed by the 
Assembly on August 30, 1947) that religious 
education should not he penniued in State 
schools. Acccu'dingly, article 22 of the Draft 
Constitution read ; 

22. (I) No leligious instruction shall be 

provided by the Stale in any etlucational 
institution wholly maintained out of 
State funds : Prodded that nothing in 
this claii'ic .shall apply to an educational 
institution which ic administered hy the 
Stale but has been e.stabhshcd under 
any endowment oi trust which requires 
that religious instruction shall be 
imparted In suth institution. 

(2) No pcison attending any cduca- 
timial institution recognized hy the State 
or receiving aid out of Slate funds shall 
be ic<iuircd to take part in any religious 
instruction that may be imparled in such 
instil. Ill ion oi to attend any religious 
vvorslup that may be conducted in such 
jnslitiition or in any premises attached 
iheicto unless such peuson, oi il .such 
person is a minoi\ his guardian has 
given his eonseut dierelt), 

( t) Nothing in this .niiclc shall prevent 
any conniuiiiity oi dnumiinaiion from 
providing leligiuus instruction for pupils 
of that community or denomination in 
an educational inslilntioii outside its 
working hours.’"*' 

When the Draft Constitution was circulated 
for eliciting opinion, many comments and 
suggestic^ns were made in regard to the 
provision relating to the right to freedom of 
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religion. Of those sent by members, one 
submitted by Shri B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
Sriinali G. Durgabai, Slui Tliakurdas 
Bhargava, Dr. B.V. Keskar, Shri T. T. 
Krishnamachari, Shri M. Ananlhasayanam 
Ayyangar and Shri K. Santhanan’ suggested 
the inclusion of a specific provisioti prohibiting 
the recognition o* any religion i:t a State 
teligion.'"' Two other suggestions, one offered 
by Shri R.R. Diwakar and Shri S.V^. 
Krisatiamoorthy Rao, and the other offered by 
Mr. Tajamul Hussain, sought to luodity the 
right conferred by Article J9 to ‘proh ss and 
practi.se’ but not to propagate religion. 
There was also a suggestion offered by Shri 
T.A. Rainalingain Cbcttiar for recasting clause 
(2) of Draft Article 22 under which attendance 
in classes for religious instruction or worship 
could be made obligatory on a minor pupil if 
his guardian consented. His suggested 
recasting souglil to remove the obligation on 
the part of a minor pupil to attend chesses for 
religious instruction even if his guardian 
consented.^'’'’ An amendment was suggested 
by Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya seeking to 
substitute the words ‘all classes’ for the words 
‘any class or section’ in clause (2; (b) of 
Article 19. This suggested amendment was 
not objected to by the Drafting Committee.'*'’ 
Another amendraciit was suggested to Draft 
Article 20 by Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
Srimati G. Durgabai. Shri Thakurdas 
Bharagava, Dr. B. V. Keskar, Shri T. 1'. 
Krishnamachari, Shri M. Ananlhasayanam 
Ayyangar and Shri K. Santhanam. The 
amendment sought to limit the right to 
manage religious affairs, provided in Article 
20, by making it subject to public order, 
morality dnd health. The Drafting Committee 
accepted the suggestion and decided to 
sponsor the redraft.'*' Mr. Tajamul Hussain 
also proposed an amendment to delete the 
words ‘by the State’ in clause (1) of Article 


22 which the Drafting Committee accepted 
and it recommended the omission of the 
words. 

From amongst non-members, the editor of 
the ‘Indian Law Review’ and some members 
of the Calcutta Bar suggested an amendment 
to sub-clause (b) of clause (2) of Article 19 to 
widen the scope of the sub-clause so as to 
permit the throwing open of all religious 
institutions and not merely those of the 
Hindus."'* The Asthika Sabha (Nungam- 
bakkam) of Madras and several other institu¬ 
tions sent representations that Article 19(^2) of 
the Draft would seriously inteiTerc with the 
religious rights of the citizens.'" Commenting 
on these representations, Sir B. N. Ran said 
that they represented the orthodox point of 
view which had already been fully taken note 
of before Article 19(2) was formulated. The 
provisions of the Article were very essential in 
the interest of social reform and welfare. 
Shri Jaya Prakash Narayan had also proposed 
the incorporation of a new article prohibiting 
the use of religious institutions for political 
purposes as well as the setting up of political 
organizations on a religious basis. 

VII 

Draft Articles in Constituent Assembly 

The Constituent Assembly discussed the 
Draft Articles 19 to 22 on December 3, 6 and 
7, 1948. In regard to Draft Article 19, a 
number of amendments were moved. 
Dr. Ambcdkar proposed that the word 
‘preclude’ in clause (2) be replaced by the 
word *preveni’."6 Mrs. G. Durgabai, with a 
view to widening the benefit of clause (2)(b), 
brought an amendment for replacing the 
words ‘any class or section’ by the words ‘all 
classes or sections’.'”' Professor K. T. Shah, 
however, moved an amendment embodying his 
view that the State, as the supreme authority 
should “have the power positively and 
absolutely’’ to ‘prohibit’—not merely to 
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regulate or restrict—financial, economic and 
other secular activities associated with religious 
practice. Professor Shah said : “Material 
possession, worldly wealth and worldly 
grandeur are things which have been the doom 
of many an established Church, Many a well- 
known Religion, which has ceased to follow 
the original spirit or precepts of its Founders, 
has, nevertheless, carried on, in the popular 
eye, business, trade, and political activity of a 
most reprehensible character. The Slate in 
India, if it claims to be secular, if it claims to 
have an open mind, should have, in my 
opinion, a right not merely to regulate and 
restrict such practices but also absolutely to 
prohibit them.”iiH 

On the other hand, Mr. Mohamed Ismail 
suggested the addition of a new clause securing 
to a citizen the right to follow his personal law 
against any legislative interference that might 
be attempted under the cover of clause (2) in 
the name of regulating secular activities 
associated with religion. Yet in another 
amendment moved by Shri H. V. Kamalh it 
was proposed to axid a new clause, the first 
part of which sought to prohibit the establish¬ 
ment, endowment or patronage of any religion 
by the State, while the second part left the 
door open to the State to impart spiritual 
training or instruction to citizens. The first 
part of the amendment, according to 
Shri Kamath, related to ‘disestablishment’ or 
separation of the Church from the State and 
was meant to save the country from rift and 
internecine feud between believers of different 
religions. The second part of the amendment, 
however, related to ‘the deeper import of 
religion, namely, the eternal values of the 
spirit’ which could be imparted by the State 
consistently with the principle of secularism. 

Much of the controversy on the Article, 
however, centred round the right to ‘propa¬ 
gate’ religion. Mr. Tajamul Hussain contended 


that religion was a private affair between 
man and his creator and it had nothing to do 
with others. Mr. Hus.sain therefore main¬ 
tained that all that an individual needed was 
only the right “to profess and practise religion 
privately” and not to propagate religion as 
such as it invarialily proves to be a 
“nuisance”.'-'' Shri Loknatli Misra also 
pleaded very forcefully for deleting the word 
‘propagate’ from clause (1) as he believed that 
the aim of propagation of religion was 
political, and that propagation of religion had 
been responsible for the unfortunate division 
of the country into India and Pakistan and 
that its acceptance as a fundamental and 
justiciable right would not be right. He added 
that no other constitution recognised this as a 
fundanental right and there was also no 
justification for putting it in the constitution 
of India and thereby encouraging it. 

The amendment was opjioseil by many 
members. Most of those who opposed the 
amendment argued that the right to propagate 
religion, as formulated in the Article, was not 
absolute ; it was limited by certain conditions 
that the State would he in a position to impose 
in the interests of public order, morality and 
health. It had also been laid down that the 
exercise of the right must not be in violation 
of any other provisions of part III of the 
Constitution dealing with fundamental rights. 
In particular, the exercise of the right also .did 
not give an unlimited right to conversion, as 
any attempts made to secure nia.ss conversions 
through undue influence or coercion could be 
regulated by the State. Consistent with his 
earlier stand, Shri K. M. Munshi'®"' pleaded 
that under the secular democratic set-up 
envisaged for India under tlie Constitution, 
there was no particular advantage to a member 
of one community over another ; nor was 
there any political advantage by increasing 
one’s fold. In suen circumstances the word 
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‘propagatf:’ cnukl not poisibly liavc any 
dangerous irtiplicalioiis which sonic of the 
Meinhcrs think that it might ha\c. He furthei’ 
said that he was “a parly liom the vciy begiu- 
ing to tlic fotnproniise with the minorities, 
which nliimatcly led to many of these rlanses 
being insetted in the (atnstitntion” and 
affirmed tfuit “it was on this word that the, 
Indian Chiislian eomnuinity laitl the greatest 
emphasis, not bet ausc tliey w'anted to convert 
people aggtes-ively but bet anse the wtird 
‘pi'opagatc’ was a rnnciamental part of tbeir 
tenet.” ‘‘FA'cn if the w<sm 1 were not there”, 
Shri Mtinsbi as.scrted, “niulcr tht' freedom of 
spcccli wliieh the Conslitniion guarantees it 
will lie ojK'ii to any leligions connnnnity to 
persuade other jicoplc to join their faith. So 
long as religion is religion, conver.sion by free 
exercise tjf the conscience has to be 

rccogni.sed.” He further .said that the w'ord 
‘pfopagate’ in (lause(l) of Article 19 was 
nothing very ninth out of tlie way as sonic 
people thought, nor was it fiauglit with 
dangeious con->r(jnenees. He also pleads for 
honouring the eotnpioniise with the minorities 
wliatever he tluir lesulls ami piai.scd the 
Minoiilies Siib-Comnullee for creating “an 
alinospheic of Iiannony and eonfidenre 
in the niajotity coniiiuinity” by jicrforming 
“u great achicvenienl by having a unanimous 
vote on almost every piovision of its report,” 
Shri Mnnshi opined that in view of this “the 
word ‘propagate’ shnuUl be maintained in 
this Article in tirtlcr that the coinpromisc so 
laudably achieved by the Minority Committee 
should not be disturbed.” Sliri T. T. 
Krishnamachari'-’' also stressed the point that 
this right was not given to any particular 
community and could be exercised by all 
coramunities and all persons so long as they 
were exercised in terms of the conditions laid 
down in the constitution. He also said that 
it really mattered little to what religion, 
sub-scer or community in a particular religion 


a man belonged so long as he was “equal in 
the eyes of law and in society and in regard to 
the exercise of all rights that arc given” to 
others. 11? therefore felt that it was fair to 
maintain the status fpio with regard to Article 
19 giving the same right to every religionist 
to profess, practise, and propagate his religion, 
and even tf) convert people tt) his faith. 
Pandit Lakshmikanta Maitra,’’’ Shri L. 
Krishnaswami Bharallii'^*' and Shri K. 
Santhanain'-’' also pleaded for retaining the 
woid ‘propagate’ in clause 19. 

Put to vote the amendments moved by 
Dr. Ainbedkar and Mrs. (J. Durgabai were 
accepted and ilie Draft Article was adoi)led, 
S(} amended.’-' 

Draft Articles 20 and 21 proved a little less 
controversial and the Constituent Assembly 
adopted them without any discussion. 
Dr. .^mbedkar moved an amendment seeking 
to insert the vvoids ‘subject to public order, 
morality and health’ to the Draft Article 20 
with a view to rlarifying that the State could 
not “give absolute lights in these matter 
relating to religion.” The State, by this 
amendment, sought to reserve to itself the 
right to regulate all these religious institutions 
and their affairs whenever public order, 
morality or health required it.’"^ 
Mr. Naziruddin Ahmad, however, wdth a view 
to improving the draft, suggested that the 
Article 20 be numbered as clause (1) of that 
.Article and at the end a new clause be added 
providing that nothing in clause (1) of the 
Article 20 should affect the operation of any 
existing law or prevent the State from making 
any law for ensuring public order, public 
morality and public health. In another 
amendment to clause .'c) of the Article, he 
also suggested, that for the word,s 'and 
immovable property’ the words ‘immovable 
and incorporeal property’ should be substitu¬ 
ted to encompass such incorporeal rights like 
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the copyrighl.^-^* Shri Loknath Misra moved 
an amendment to clause (a) and suggested 
that after the word ‘maintain’ the words 
‘manage and administer’ should be added as 
he felt that one A'ho had a right to estaltlish 
and maintain an Institution for religious and 
charitable purposes ought also to have the 
right to manage and administer the same, 
unless of course such institutions olTended 
against public order, morality or any establish¬ 
ed law.But Mr. Syed Ahdur Roiif in yet 
another amendment suggested that in clause(a) 
of the Article for the words ‘religious and 
charitable purposes’, the words ‘religious, 
charitable and educational purposes’ shouhl he 
substituted as he was of the v'iew tliat religious 
education was as important as religion itself. 

None of the amendments moved to the 
Article 20 however, evoked any loitg or 
sustained discussion. In fact, except 
Shri Jaspat Roy Kapoor, who fe ll lliat the 
idea of conceding to religious denominations 
or sections thereof the fundamental right to 
establish charitable institutions c.xclusivcly for 
the benefit of their own members was 
repugnant to the ideas of fraternity, brother¬ 
hood, and common nationality, no menihcr 
had any serious objection to the Article. 
The Constituent Assembly accepted only 
Dr. Ambedkar’s amendment, and the Draft 
Article 20, so amended, was adopted,'*-’ 

In regard to Draft Article 21, Mr. Syed 
Abdur^ Rouf moved an amendment to make 
it quite clear that even when the proceeds of 
a tax were partly appropriated for religious 
purposes there should be no compulsion for 
its payment. He contended that unless his 
amendment were accepted, the very intention 
of the Article 21, namely, compulsory payment 
of a tax for religious purposes, would be 
frustrated.""' Shri M. Ananthasayanam 
Ayyangar, however, thought that the wording 
of the Draft Article quite adequately covered 


partial appropriations also. He further 
considered that the Article, in its present form, 
was absolutely necessary as a secular Slate was 
expected to view all denominations in the 
same light without giving encouragement to 
any one particular denomination at the 
expense of others. Tins, he stressed, was a 
“part and parcel of the Charter of liberty and 
religious freedom’’ (o sec that no particular 
denomination was given any advantage over 
another denomination.' •• The Article was not 
discussed any further and the Constituent 
Assembly atloptcd the Article without any 
change.' 

Draft Article 22 could not have an easy 
and smooth passage in the Constituent 
Assembly. Despite tlie time, thought and care 
bestowed on its drafting in (he committees, 
the Article gave rise to sharp differences of 
opinion and was subjected to a prolonged and 
ihorougli discussion. There were as many as 
twels'C ametidmenls of which nine were moved. 
Dr. Aiuhedkar sought the deletion of the 
words ‘by (he State' from clause (I) to 
remove the possibility of doubt lliat the Article 
as it stood, [lermilied insdtiitions other than 
State to give religious instruction. 1 he 
amendment sought tci clarifs tlie underlying 
piiiiciple of the Article, namely, that no 
inslilution wliich was maintained wholly out 
of State funds should be med for tlic purpose 
of religious insliuruon irrespective of the 
question whellwr the religious instruction is 
given by the State or by -any other body." 
Shri Jaspat Ray Kapoor moved an amendment 
to delete (he clause (d) for fotir reasons. In 
the first place, the clause, which permitted 
religious instruction in educational institutions 
outside working hours conflicted with clause 
(1) which laid down that no religious instruc¬ 
tion could be imparted in educational institu¬ 
tions wholly maintained by the State. 
Secondly, the clause was likely to create 
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conflicts between different religious denomina¬ 
tions all of whom might claim the right to 
impart religious itstruction to,their pupils in 
an institution at the same time. Thirdly, the 
management of a denominational institution 
might not like to permit the imparting of 
religious instruction of other religions in its 
premises. Lastly, the clause was also unnece¬ 
ssary in view of clause 

The other amendments represented, 
broadly speaking, three different points of 
view. One point of view was that there ought 
to be no bar to religious instruction being 
given in educational institutions—not even in 
those wholly maintained by the State—so long 
as no one was compelled to accept such 
instruction. Mr. Mohammad Ismail Sahib, 
who represented this point of view, contended 
that it was not really religion as such, but the 
misunderstanding of religion, which was the 
real source of trouble. He felt that the 
stability of the society as well as the State 
could be ensured through a moral background 
which religion alone could provide. It was 
therefore in the true interest of the State to 
give children a grounding in religion by 
providing religious instruction in the schools 
where the children were in their formative 
stage o*" mental and moral development. The 
imparting of religious instruction by the State, 
he was of the view, would not compromise 
the neutrality or the secularity of the Stale. 
He therefore moved an amendment which, 
while prohibiting compulsion for securing 
attendance for religious instruction in educa¬ 
tional institutions, left it to the discretion of 
the State to introduce such instruction in its 
schools. 

The Second point of view was that there 
ought to be no religious instruction at all, not 
even in institutions which were educational. 
Sardar Bhopinder Singh Man and 
Mr. Tajamul Hussain represented this point 


of view. Sardar Man contended that the 
Article should “conform to its own logical 
conclusion” and also help maintain strict 
neutrality and secularity of the State so far as 
religious matters were concerned. He there¬ 
fore felt that all religious or communal propa¬ 
ganda should be completely prohibited in all 
state-owned institutions and suggested the 
amendment to omit the word ‘educational’ in 
clause (I).^‘2 Mr. Tajamul Hussain, however, 
keeping the goal of secular State in view, 
objected to “a public institution, whether 
maintained by Government or partly main¬ 
tained by Government, imparting religious 
instruction” and moved an amendment to 
delete the words ‘by the State’ and the words 
‘wholly maintained out of State funds’ in 
clause (1).*^3 

The third point of view was that religious 
instruction should not be permitted at all, 
neither in educational institutions wholly 
maintained out of State funds nor in those 
which were aided or partly maintained by 
the State. Professor K. T. Shah who repre¬ 
sented this point of view moved an. amend¬ 
ment to clause (1). He said that the Draft 
Article as it stood would mean that even if 
ninety-nine per cent of the total expenditure 
of a school was met out of State funds and 
only one per cent out of some private endow¬ 
ment, there could be no bar to religious 
instruction being imparted in that institution. 
He felt that it would be inconsistent with the 
basic principle of the constitution, namely, the 
complete secularity of the State, to permit 
‘Religious Instruction* on the excuse that part 
of the expenditure was met by other than 
State funds. In yet another amendment to 
the clause (3), Professor Shah sought to extend 
his point of view that whoever wished to 
provide such religious instruction, whatever 
community desired to provide such instruc¬ 
tion, might do so, from out of its own fUhd*. 
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But he felt the funds must be sufficient to meet 
the full cost ; and in the full sense of the term, 
it must be after the school hours, in sueh a 
manner that there was no prejudice whatso¬ 
ever of the curriculum, prescribed standards of 
attainment, methods of instruction, equip¬ 
ment, etc.““ 

Shri H. V. Kamath moved an amendments 
to clause (2) of Article 22 and suggested 
that the words ‘recognised by the State or’ be 
delected. He pointed out that clause (2) of 
Article 22 as it stood conflicted with the Draft 
Article 23(3)(a).J« While the clause (2) laid 
down that no person attending an institution 
recognized by the State or receiving aid out of 
State funds would be compelled to take part 
in religious instruction. Draft Article 23(3) (a) 
provided that all minorities, whether based on 
religion or community or language, would 
have the right to establish and administer 
educational institutions of their choice. 
Shri Kamath visualized a situation where a 
minority community, established an educa¬ 
tional institution, and the institution provided 
for compulsory attendance in religious classes. 
Shri Kamath contended that if such an educa¬ 
tional institution could not be recognised just 
because it provided for compulsory religious 
instruction then certainly it would not prosper 
and it would fail to attract pupils. He there¬ 
fore felt that such a refusal of recognition or 
withdrawal of recognition could not be 
reconciled with the right of the minorities to 
establish and maintain educational institutions 
of their choice.i*’ 

Shri V. I. Muniswami Pillai entirely wel¬ 
comed the provisions of the Articlc.^^” 
Mrs. Renuka Ray,i^» Mr. Kazi Syed 
Karimuddin‘50 and Shri M. Ananthasayanam 
Ayyangartst supported the Article 22 excepting 
the clause (3) . The amendment moved by 
Dr. Ambedkar received the support of 
Shri Ananthasayanam Ayyangar who also 


dealt with the objection of Professor K. T. 
Shah and emphasized that the State was under 
no obligation to give grants irrespective of the 
way an educational institution was being 
managed. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, who replied to the 
members following an animated debate on the 
Article, agreed to accept only the amendment 
moved by Shri Kapoor to delete clause (3). 
He explained why the demand that religious 
instruction should be permitted in State 
educational institutions could not be accepted. 
First, the acceptance of this demand would 
mean that a local authority w'ould be free to 
use its revenues from a general tax to provide 
instruction in its schools in the religion of 
the majority community of the area and thus 
abuse and contravene Article 21. Secondly, 
in view of the multiplicity of religions and sects 
in the country, if educational institutions were 
to be required to treat all children belonging 
to difTercnt denominations on the same 
footing and to provide religious instruction in 
all denominations, it would be asking the 
State to do the impossible. Finally, it would 
be disturbing the peaceful atmosphere of an 
educational institution considerably if contro¬ 
versies with regard to the teachings of a 
particular religion were raised within its 
precincts.'"- 

So far as clause (2) was concerned. 
Dr Ambedkar pointed out that it achieved two 
purposes. First, it permitted a community to 
give religious instruction in an educational 
institution established by it to enrich its 
religious and cultural life, even though such 
an institution received some aid from the 
State. Secondly, no students who did not 
belong to that community could be compelled 
to accept such instruction. To meet the point 
raised by Shri Kamath, Dr. Ambedkar said 
that, in schools run by a community exclusively 
for the pupils of that community, attendance 
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for religious instruction could be compulsory. 
However, once an educational institution got 
a grant from tlie State, it was bound to keep 
the school open to all communities.'*-’-’ 

The amendmenis moved by Dr. Ambedkar 
and Shri Kapoor were accepted by the 
Constituent Assembly ami all the others were 
rejected. Article 22 was adopted with these 
amendments.’”'* 

The Dr.afling Committee, at the revision 
stage, thought it proper to add Explanation 
II in Draft Article 19 to make it quite clear 
that -he reference to Hindus (in the context of 
social reform and welfare, and the throwing 
open of religious institutions of a public 
character to all classes and sections of Hindus) 
would include also persons professing the Sikli, 
Jain or Buddhist religion ; and the Draft 
Articles 19 to 22 were renumbered as \rticles 
25 to 28. 

Conclusion 

The Constituent Assembly of India had to 
formulate the rights relating to freedom of 
religion in a traditionally multi-religious and 
pluralistic cultural milieu. 'Iheic were 
distinctly two very important issues connected 
with the rights relating to freedom of religion. 
First; the rights of the various religions or 
religious groups inter sc were to he harmonised 
and guaranteed under the Constitution. 
Secondly, the rights of the individual were to 
be balanced with that of his religious group or 
the confraternity. As is evident from the 
above discussion, the Constituent Assembly 
worked very assidtiously to tackle the lirst 
issue and somewhat succeeded in resolving it 
by pragmatically accommodating all religions 
or religious denominations the same status 
and equal rights in the State in matters of 
religious freedom But so far as the second 
issue was concerned, the Constituent Assembly 
went no further than treating the rights 
relating to freedom of religion as only one 


category of rights amongst a host of other 
rights of the individual. However, the primacy 
of the individual and his rights to freedom of 
religion as such, as against the rights to 
freedom of religion of a religious group or 
denomination, were neither successfully 
focussed in the Bill of Rights nor adequately 
guaranteed in the scheme of rights relating to 
freedom of religion and thus the issue was left 
wide open for the judiciary to resolve while 
interpreting (he Constitution. 
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BUDDHIST MONASTERIES OF ANCIENT BENGAL 

MPAK KUMAR BaRUA 


The Buddhist inoiiasterics became im¬ 
portant religious and cultural centres in 
ancient Bengal which included an area now 
covered by West Bengal and East Bengal or 
Bangla DeshJ Some of these, however, were 
later transformed into educational institutions 
and monastic universities. Hiuen-tsang, the 
Chinese Pilgrim of the 7th century A. C,, 
noticed many sanghararnas or Buddhist 
monasteries in Pundravardhana, Samaiata, 
Tamralipti and Karnasuvarna of early Bengal. 
In the following pages is presented a descrip¬ 
tive account of some of these important 
Buddhist monasteries. 

We hud that in Bengal there was either a 
vihara or a place having a monastery, named 
Kapatya. Prajnavarman and his preceptor 
Bodhivarmau hailed from Kapatya of Bengal. 
The viharas of .Sannagar or Badanagari and of 
Balanda were quite well-known. A Buddhist 
teacher called Siddhesvara Vanaratna (A. C. 
1384-1468) dwelt at the Sannagar Vihara and 
rendered tlicre many texts into Tibetan.- On 
the i)thcr hand, a copied manuscript of the 
Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita was composed 
at the Balanda Monastery. One would be 
highly amazed to sec numerous brick monu¬ 
ments around the Siddhesvara temple of 
Bahulara in the Bankura district of West 
Bengal. Observing these little brick-built 
structures of the 10th to 11th century A, C, 
the archaeologists presumed that this place of 
Bahulura once was a famous Buddhist centre 
of worship with a vihara and a temple before 
the .Saivas came and occupied it. The same 
conclusion may be arrived at in respect of the 
village named Baragram in the Birbhum 
district (West Bengal) where sculptures of 
Vijrayana Buddhism lay scattered here and 


there. There existed also a monastery at 
Devikot or Devakota near the village of Bangarh 
that lies about eighteen miles south of 
Diticajpur town in North Bengal. Advayava jra, 
a renowned Tantric teacher, Udhilipa and 
Bhikklmnl Mekhala used to live in that 
monastery. The Pag-Sam-Jon-Zang speaks of a 
monastery named Trolkutaka Vihara of Bengal 
adjoining Magadha’. Here Ilaribhadra com¬ 
posed his well-known commentary on the 
Abhisainayalankara under the patronage of 
Dharmapala. This monastery was situated 
evidently somewhere in West Bengal “as there 
is mention of a Traikutaka Dcvalya being 
unearthed in the Radha country”*. 

But the most important Buddhist monastery 
of ancient Bengal was the Mahavihara of 
Somapura or Somapurl which occupied a 
position of preeminence ever since the days of 
Dharmapala. It was located in a place which 
was situated at a distance of three miles to the 
west of the JamalgunJe railway station in the 
district of Rajshahi. This famous monastery 
of Somapura, now kn )wn as Paharpur, was 
really a great centre of learning. The magni¬ 
ficence of the ruins of Paharpur led K. N. 
Dikshit to write : “The second and the third 
kings of the dynasty, Dharmapala and 
Devapala, built up at the end of the'8th and 
beginning of the 9th certuries A. D. a large 

empire. It was during this period that 

many new B addhist temples and viharas must 
have been established in Bengal under royal 
patronage. The biggest, and most imp ^rtant 
of these must have been the establishment at 
Paharpur which received royal patronage from 
the kings of the early Pala empire”.’" Dipank^ra 
Srijnana Atisa, the well known Buddhist monk 
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from Bengal, lived for years in the Somapura 
monastery under hii spiritual preceptor 
Ratnakara Santi who was the sthavira of the 
vihara. The references to the handling of 
several manuscripts by numerous scholars and 
teachers in this monastic university gave us 
some hints on the existence of some sort of a 
book-collection which may roughly be called 
a library. The Somapura Mahavihara 
“occupying a quadrangle measuring more than 
900 feet externally on each side, has high 
enclosure walls lined on the inside with nearly 
177 cells, excluding the cells of the central 
block in each direction. The wallings, though 
not preserved to a very great height, envisage, 
from their thickness and massiveness, a 
storeyed structure, exactly commensurate with 
the terraced form of the main temple in the 
centre of the enclosure’*. From the mins at 
P.iharpur it is evident that the Somapura 
Mahavihara was a grand Bmldhist establish¬ 
ment. But it is sad indeed to note that this 
Monastery which was “a singular feast to the 
eyes of the world’’, is now all in ruins. This 
Vihara must have existed and functioned over 
nearly four centuries. It was probably in the 
hands of Jatavarma who was the first king of 
the Varman family in East Bengal (Vangala) 
and inimical to Buddhism, that the nourishing 
monastery of Somapura suffered a death-blow 
in the 11th century. 'The plan of the central 
temple of Somapura was the result of preme¬ 
ditated development of a single central unit, 
in which the future expansion was in a sense 
predetermined in a vertical direction, that is, 
in the setting up of dew fioors, etc., but not 
laterally. But the type of structural temple 
which we notice at Paharpur is invaluable in 
the history of art and architecture of far 
eastern countries especially Burma with her 
Pagan Temples and Java with her Chandi 
group of temples.^J 

Among other monasteries which were 


located in ancient Bengal mention may also be ! 
made of the Vosibho-Songharoma (Po-shi-po, 
‘the convent which luis (he brightness of fire’) : 
that was situated, according to Hiuen-tsang, 
at a distance of about three miles to the west 
of the capital city of Pundravardhana. It# 
towers ami pavilions were very lofty. The 
monastery “had spacious halls and tall 
storeyed chambers’’. Its courts were also 
spacious enough. The vihara had been 
identified with the ruins of Bhasua Vihar near 
Mahasthan, aiicient Pundravardhana, where a 
gigantic mound seemed to be all which re¬ 
mained of lliat onec grand monastery.' Iliuen- 
tsang also found another famous Buddhist 
vihara iiumed Raktaviti (f.o-to-mo-chi, red- 
mud’) or Raktarnrttika at Karnasuvarna. It 
had spacious and roomy halls and courts, 
lofty and storeyed towers and pavilions. This 
m(;nastcry was psobably situated at modern 
Rajbaflidanga, near the Eastern Railway’s 
Chiruti Station. 119 miles from Howrah, in 
the Mursliidabad District. One of the 
eailiest viharas in Bengal may further be 
located in Viharail in Kajshahi, where trial 
excavations of a mound called Rajbadi {Royal 
Residence), unearthed the ruins of a structure 
cons'tniclcd “on the familiar ancient plan of a 
row of cells round a central courtyard.”" 

But the last glory of Buddhism in ancient 
Bengal was the magnificent vihara of Jogoddolo, 
tlic creation of Ramapala (A. C. 1084—1130), 
the last great Pala monarch, who installed 
therein the images of Avalokitesvara and 
Mahat Tara. The historical epic Ramacarita 
spoke of the Jagaddala Mahavihara which was 
situated in the ancient city of Ramavati or 
Varendri. The location of the monastery of 
Jagaddala was not beyond dispute. While 
Mm. H. P. Shastri placed it in East Bengal 
and thought that it was located not in 
Ramavati, Sri N. N. Dasgupta stated that it 
was situated at the confluence of the Ganges 
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and the Karotoya. Tn the Bengali Candi of 
Kavikankana Mukundarama (A. C. 1577-1578) 
it was suggested that Jagaddala was situated 
towards the south of Triveni and Saptagrama. 
The monastery of Jagaddala was a great 
centre of Buddhist learning during the late 
mediaeval period. It loo, maintained a very 
good library which was profitably utilised by 
many teachers, scholars and foreign students 
alike. But it is painful to note that this 
famous “Royal (Raja) Jagaddala Monastery 
could hardly survive for a century and during 
the Turuska conejucst in A. C. 1203 it was 
completely destroyed and passed into oblivion. 

Among other Buddhist monasteries of 
Bengal mention may be made of the Vihara of 
Vtkramapurl which appears from the coinci¬ 
dence of names to have been located in 
Vikramapura in the Dacca district of East 
Bengal. This monastery was probably founded 
by Dharmapala, the celebrated emperor of 
Bengal. Tlie salavana Vihara was situated 
somewhere on the Lalniai-Maynamati moun¬ 
tain range in the Clomilla district of East 
Bengal. Under the patronage of the Buddhist 
kings this monastery was in great pomp and 
splendour at least for four centuries and 
became a seat of learning. There also existed 
a great Buddhist sangharama at a village called 
Gunoighaf) near (jomilla in the district of 
Tippera in East Bengal as an inscription dated 
the year 188 (A. C. 507-508) of Vainyagupta 
on a copper plate and discovered here, 
testified to the fact. The inscription 
recorded that the royal gift was made 
in favour of the Avaivarttika Sangha 
of Mahayana Buddhist monks, which was 
housed in a monastery called the Asrama 
Vihara that was consecrated to Arya 
Avalokitesvara and had been established by 
one Rudradatta, The Buddhist monastery 
was also established in ancient Pattikeraka or 
Pottikera. Indeed extensive ruins of a great 


Buddhist monastery had been unearthed on 
the Mainamati Hill in Tippera, This monas¬ 
tery which was mentioned in an inscription, 
discovered on this hill and dedicated to 
Durgottara, of a king named Harikaladeva 
Ranavankamalla of Pattikeraka (A. G. 1220) 
was situated at this city. The Kanakastupa 
Vihara was also located here. The Pandita 
Vihara of ancient Chittagong was distinguished 
as a centre of Mahayana Buddhism, especially 
Tantric learning and culture. At this Vihara 
the Brail manical disputants used to challenge 
the Buddhists to meet them in religious 
controversies. There were at Tamralipti 
which was the same as Tarnluk in the 
Midnapur district of West Bengal, several 
Buddhist monasteries. Pa-hien found about 
twenty-two monasteries there. Tamralipti 
continued to be a great Buddhist centre as late 
as the time of I-tsing (A. C. 673-687) who 
spoke eloquently of the fame of a celebrated 
convent called Po-lo-ho (Bha-ra-ha) Monastery of 
this place. The only building, of any archaeo¬ 
logical interest, that now exists in the site is 
the temple of Barga-Bhima, which was 
evi lently an ancient vihara, * transformed not 
earlier than the 14th century, into a dome- 
topped Hindu temple of the Orissa type by an 
outward coating of bricks and plaster after the 
expulsion of Buddhism.”® i 

This study of ancient Buddhist monasteries 
in Bengal would be far from complete without 
a reference to the Buddhist establishment of 
Bhptbagan of Ghusuri in North Howrah of 
West Bengal. This monastic abode is known 
as the Bhotmandir which was built in A. C. 
1775 at the request of the Tashi Lama of Tibet 
under the patronage of the then Governor 
Warren Hastings. In A, C. 1772 the 
Bhutanese invaded Cooch-Bchar and decamped 
with its ruler. The matter was arbitrated 
by Hastings who had a political motive belund 
his action. Intimacy thus grew up between 
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Hastings and the Tashi Lama. In 1774, the 
T^shi l^ama asked Hastings for a small plot of 
land by the river Ganges in order that the 
Bhutanese and Tibetans might erect their own 
monastery here on the holy banks as a place 
of worship. The result was the establishment 
of the Bhot Math with its temple and garden 
on an area of about 100 bighas of land. Tashi 
Lama himself sent many Tibetan manuscripts 
and images of Tara, Arya, Mahakala, etc. 
from his homeland to the Bhot Math. Later 
on Puran Giri Gossain of the Saiva Sect, 
strangely enough, was entrusted with the task 
of managing this Math. The I’ibetan traders 
used to be cordially received in this monastery 
when they would come down to Calcutta. 
But subsequently this Buddhist centre of 
worship was changed into a worship-place of 
the Saiva Sect. 

Apart from these Buddhist monasteries 
there must have been many other viharas, 
great or small, in Bengal. The Buddhists 
had undoubtedly sway over a va,st tract of this 
eastern part of India. Buddha was venerated 
and worshipped by local inhabitajits in the 
anthropomorphic form. The Mauryan 
Brahmi inscription of Mahasthan proves that 
Buddhism was well known at least in North 
Bengal, at a very early period. But it was 
under the suzerainty of the Pala Kings that 
Buddhist art and architecture of Bengal 
entered into a classical phase. Thus we find 


how the almost dilapidated Buddhist monas¬ 
teries, though some of those were converted to 
the worship-centres of other religions, tell 
delicate and romantic stories of their erection. 
Subsequently the Viharas of ancient Bengal 
became easy prey to the nature of the soil 
and climate, both of which encourage the 
rapid growth of thick jungle-vegetation, so 
destructive to the deserted buildings. 
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MOTHER TONGUE, EDUCATION AND LINGUISTIC MINORITIES 


SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


A well-known Bengali poet has sung ; 

Moder garab inoder asba 
A tnari Bangla Bhasa. 

Tomar koley tomar boley 
Katai shanti bhalabasa. 

In literal translation it means : 

Our pride our hope 
is you 

C) dear, Bengali language ! 

In your care, in your diction 
lies all the peace and happiness. 

With the change of one word in the text 
this poem can be made to reflect the urges of 
all linguistic groups. Substitude Hindi for 
Bengali, you get the sentiment of the Hindi- 
speaking people ; substitute Urdu or Maithili 
for Bengali and you get the authentic feeling of 
the people speaking Urdu and Maithili. 
Similarly with the substitution of Bhojpuri, 
Magahi, Santah and other words depicting 
languages the poem will reflect the true urges 
of the persons speaking those languages. 

No system of education that seeks to alie¬ 
nate a person from his mother tongue can 
succeed. For, as both Rabindranath Tagore 
and Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi have 
observed, mother tongue holds the due to a 
child’s mind and only it can effectively help 
the person assimilate the education he receives 
in his pcrionality and culture. There is 
virtual unanimity amongst the greatest 
thinkers on education about the primacy of 
mother tongue as the effective medium of 
instruction. The jrrepressible nature of the 
love for one’s language is, of course, now very 
well illustrated by the sacrifice made by 
hundreds of thousands of persons in Bangla 


Desh. But we find ample exiinplcs in our 
modern history. Almost from the beginning 
the English-educated Indians had turned to 
their respective mother tongues. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, who had an important role to play 
in the formulation of the education policy of 
the British East India Company’s CJovernment 
in India in the thirties of the last century, 
“dreamt of planting Western civilization not 
only in India hut in the whole of Asia, and 
regarded ‘our language’ (English—SGS) as a 
proper means for doing so.”’ That dream 
has gone aw.ay. There is no reason to believe 
that any other language could prevail over the 
mother tongues when even such a rich langu¬ 
age as English has failed. Professor Rupert 
Emcrscu of Harvard University notes in his 
book From Empire to Nation, “where substan¬ 
tial linguistic diversity exists the effort to 
enforce the use of what is adopted as the 
national language can be carried through only 
at an immense human cost, if at all, and the 
disruptive effect of a frontal attack upon an 
entrenched language may prove ruinous.”*-* 
Since Prof. Emeison himself Is a supporter of 
the subordination of several languages to one 
language in a multilingual country, his 
warning has to be taken all the more seriously. 
And he further says, “Educational authorities 
contend that a child starting his education 
in the vernacular will move more easily into 
a second language than if he is forced into it at 
the outset.”’’ In other words, so far as primary 
education is concerned, the adoption of 
mother tongue as the medium of instruction 
is to be preferred even if one desired the 
pupils to learn a different language ; 
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Constitutional Gnarantee of a Multi* 
lingual State 

India is a multilingual country. According 
to Grierson India had 179 languages and 544 
dialects. ‘*Of these langtiages (the separate 
enumeration of the dialects is irrelevant, since 
they also come under languages), Il6 are 
small tribal speeches of the Tibeto-Chinese 
speech family ; they are found only on the 
northern andjnorth-eastern fringes of India and 
are.currcnfamong l«?ss than one percent of the 
en(ire"population of the country. Nearly two 
dozen more are, likewise, insignificant speeches 
of other language groups ; or they arc langua¬ 
ges not truly belonging to India.”* 

This leaves about 39 languages or so. The 
Constitution of India lists 15 languages in the 
eighth schedule. These languages arc; Assamese, 
Bengali, Gujarati. Hindi, Kannada, Kashmiri, 
Malayalam, Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi. Sanskrit, 
Sindhi, Tamil, Tclugu and Urdu. Among the 
other important languages are Rajasthani, 
Maithili, Nepali, Santali, Mundari, Ho, 
Manipuri, Khasi, Tulu and Gondi.® Despite 
some unrealistic utterances made by persons 
including Vinoba Bhavc and Subhas Chandra 
Bose'J for the development of a common script 
(which really docs not solve any problem as 
can be seen from the sharp lines of division 
between Hindi-speaking persons and Maithili- 
speaking persons in Bihar, notwithstanding the 
Maithili have since abandoned their own script 
and have taken to the Nagri script), no one has 
seriously suggested the supplanting of all the 
Indian languages by any one language. On 
the other hand practically everybody has 
looked upon the India of the future as a 
multilingual country. Jawaharlal Nehru wrote 
in 1938, -'This language (Hindi SCB) is bound 
to become the ail India medium of communica¬ 
tion, not displacing the great provincial 
languages, but as a compulsory second lan¬ 
guage. With mass education on behalf of the 


State, this will not be difficult.”' It was 
therefore provided in the Constitution that the 
multilingual character of the country has to be 
secured in future with the help of the State. 
Article 29(1) of the Constitution of India is 
quite direct and specific. This reads as follows : 
“Any section of the citizens residing in the 
territory of India or any part thereof having a 
distinct language script or culture of its own 
shall have the right to conserve the same.” 

Violations of Linguistic Rights of Minoritfe 

It is a matter of deep regret that Stale 
Governments, whose duty it is to safeguard and 
implement the guarantees of the Constitution, 
have often failed in the duty. The Eleventh 
Report of the Commissioner for Linguistic Mino¬ 
rities in India states, ”It cannot be said lhat all 
the schemes of safeguards for linguistic mino- 
ties agreed to at the all-India level have now 
been fully accepted by all the States/Union 
Territories for implementation**. It is insturc- 
tive to note the safeguards, which were 
accepted as an obligation by all the State 
Governments in 1949 but which have remained 
in larger part unimplemented. The Commi¬ 
ssioner for linguistic Minorities reports, ^‘Sobii 
after Independence, the Government at the 
Centre and in the States diverted their atten¬ 
tion to provide safeguards for the linguistic 
minority groups. The first all-India decisions 
at the Governmental level regarding provision 
of facilities for instruction through the mother- 
toilgue of the linguistic 'minorities at the 
prunary and secondary stages of education 
were taken at the Conference of the Provincial 
Education Ministers in 1949. It was agreed in 
this Conference that at the primary stage of 
educatioh, if the mother-tongue is different 
from the regional language and there arc not 
less than 10 pupils in a class or 40 pupils in the 
whole school desirous of having instruction 
through their mothci-ionguc, . arrangements 
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shall be made for providing instruction 
accordingly by appointing at least one teacher. 
It was also decided that at the secondary stage 
of education facilities would be provided for 
instruction in the mother-tongue, if one-third 
pupils of a school were desirous of having 
instruction in the mother-tongue. These 
decisions were binding on all Government, 
municipal and district board schools.”'* 

Need for a Sane Approach 

While discussing the problem of the 
linguistic minorities we have to guard ourselves 
against a wrong perspective. If all the 
provisions of the Constitution of India were 
observed in practice not only would there have 
been no problem of linguistic minorities but 
many other problems would also have been 
solved. The failure in the front of safeguarding 
the rights of the linguistic minorities has to be 
viewed in this context of the general failure to 
implement the Constitution. Therefore the 
Solution of the problem of the linguistic 
minorities has to be sought along with the 
solution of the problems of unemployment 
illiteracy and social, economic and political 
inequality. 
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SMRITI AND 6lSMRlT( 


SIBNATH BANERJBE 


I did not stay the full term of 3 months of 
summer in the village Malakopka, University 
Campus. After two months I came back to 
Moscow. Jaffar had gone only for a week to 
see the country side. He had to give his 
lessons in Urdu to workers of the Foreign 
office. I came back early as I was planning 
to leave Russia in early 1924 and wanted to 
make preparations. 

Water Treatment 

My wrists and also ankles started swelling 
in 1924 and I wanted to have a thorough 
medical check up. When the Doctor of the 
University examined me, he said I was 
suffering from a mild attack of T. B. T. B. 
was rather common in Russia then due to 
insufficient food: etc. I was admitted to the 
University Hospital, which was in the out«- 
house of Strasnya Church, which was quarters 
before. I was to be given two injections of 
Calcium daily for 3 weeks. It was started but 
my condition deteriorated and I could not 
stand or walk and was confined to bed. I 
could at least eat with my own hands. After 
about two weeks of treatment, my hands were 
so swollen that I failed to eat with my own 
hands. I complained to my personal nurse 
Miss Suzanna that the medicines and calcium 
injections were doing me no good. I felt like 
crying. To die like this in a Hospital, unwept 
for and unhonoured was abominable. To die 
a revolutionary’s death would be honourable 
and a thing altogether different and covetable. 
I told the nurse, I would like to meet the 
senior Doctor in charge of the Hospital. It 
was arranged next morning ; but I passed one 
of the most miserable nights in my life. 

8 


Next morning I was examined by the 
senior Doctor and he heard my story and 
examined me for a long time and prescribed 
that I should keep ray hands and feet in hot 
water. It acted like a miracle. After 7 or 8 
hours, the pain in my hands and feet was 
reduced by half and next morning I could use 
my hands for taking my food myself. The hot 
water treatment continued for 3 days about 
12hrs. adoy. On the fourth day I could 
walk by myself and the pain and swelling of 
feet subsided 80 to 85%. The Doctor was 
happy and explained that I had not taken 
proper precaution against cold for two 
Moscow winters in 1923-1924, or using warm 
foot wear and gloves and nature took her 
revenge. In a week’s lime I was quite all right 
without any further calcium injections and was 
discharged from the Hospital as fully cured. 
But for my insistence on seeing the senior 
Doctor and his prescribing the proper treat¬ 
ment, I shudder to think, what would have 
been my fate in the Hospital of the Eastern 
University in distant Moscow ! 

Convert to Communism 

By the time University students returned to 
Moscow, I h.ad become a convert to Commu¬ 
nism. I had accepted the economic doctrines 
within the fust three months of joining the 
Eastern University. But Economic Interpreta¬ 
tion of History I could not accept though day 
by day I felt rny rcsistencc was weakening. At 
last, I remember to have read a book-Ethics 
and Economic Interpretation of History by 
Kautsky and I was completely won over. I 
went and told the Moulana about my complete 
conversion. 
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'I’hc Maulana tried to argue with me, but 
with no effect, as I was adamant. At last the 
Maulana pleaded, that even if I was 
convinced, I should not join the communist 
party in Moscow. For he argued that joining 
the communist party had many material 
advantages and people may think that 1 joined 
the communist party for the loaves and fishes, 
which were really tempting. He advised me 
to wait and join the communist party after 
return to India, where it aicant sacrifice, 
suffering and struggle. It was a very sane 
advice and I am very grateful to the Maulana 
for thU advice. Later on I developed other 
diffcreaces with the communists and there had 
been no question of joining the communist 
party, upto to this day. 

Afghan Passport 

I decided in 1924 to go back to India via 
London, where Ramsay Macdonald w'as the 
1st Labour Prime Minister of Britain. But my 
greatest difficulty was that I had no Passport. 
When I had left India for becoming a 
Professor in Kabul, taking Indian Passport was 
not obligatory and I preferred to go without 
one. After non-co-operation I did not relish 
the idea of getting a Passport from the British 
Govt. Moreover there was a risk of being 
refused a Passport and then my going out of 
India to Kabul would be jeopardised. When 
1 left Kabul for Moscow the question of taking 
Indian Passport did not arise at alh I was 
a rebel against the Govt, in Delhi. I could 
have poiiibly taken an Afghan Passport, but 
the thought never came to my mind and the 
Maulana nor anybody else advised me in this 
matter. I had taken one letter from the 
Afghan Govt, for safe passage to Soviet 
Russia, another from the .Soviet Ambassador 
i^ Kabul for safe passage in Soviet Russia. 
The Communists advised me to stay for 


They said I was 90% Communist and if I 
stayed in the Eastern University and studied 
more, I would be a full fledged Communist 
and a forged Passport and enough money for 
passage and work in India would follow as a 
matter of course. Com, M. N. Roy also asked 
me to join the Communist Party, but as I did 
not agree. He did not help me with my 
passage back and cynically remarked that the 
Communist International was not a Charitable 
Institution. I retorted that I did not care for 
his money. As I have managed to come to 
Moscow, I shall also manage to go back to 
India without his help. And for work in 
India I shall raise money from Indians. 

But the passport difficulty was a stumbling 
block. At last the Moulana came to my rescue 
and induced the Afghan Ambassador in 
Moscow to grant me Afghan Nationality and 
Afghan Passport. It was a great relief. Then 
the problem of Visa came. No country which 
had Embassies in Moscow, and there were 
only a few in those days, was prepared to give 
me Visa. Even the Social Democratic Govt, 
of Germany refused to give me Visa. At last 
the Social Democratic Govt, of Austria gave 
me Visa. I was trying to get out of Soviet 
Russia, when the Maulana left for Mecca 
Sharif. 

Maulana’t Communism 

The Maulana did not go to Turkey but 
preferred to go to Mecca Sharif, where 
Muslims from India as well as from all over 
the world come for Hiy once a year; and sitting 
at Mecca as a centre, he could come in 
contact with the Muslims of the whole world. 
He was not happy in Moscow as Com. M. N. 
Roy did not treat him as he de$erv$;d. Before 
he left for Mecca Sharif with his nephew, he 
had not much money at his disposal. ■ He 
asked all of the group to give him whatever 
personal cash each one had. He collected nil 
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ftod divided the amount equally among the 
group. I deposited £3- I had and as a result 
of' comnrunistic distribution got £5-. 
Dr. Noor Md. had about £50- and he also 
got £5- and so hii loss was the greatest, but 
he could afford it. When the Maulana left 
for Mecca Shrif, I felt very deeply the loss of 
his companionship after about 2 years, when 
he was really my best well-wisher and guide 
and friend. 

The Maulana had warned me in joke 
while in Kabul, that he was accused of 
exploiting others. I had replied, that the 
more intelligent always exploited the less 
intelligent and there was nothing to complain 
at least as far as I was concerned. In the one 
year and a half of living in intimate contact 
with him through much stress and strain, both 
political and financial, T never felt I was being 
exploited. On the other hand, I felt I was 
always helped and guided to do the most for 
India according to the best of my capacity. 

Proposal to go to China 

While I was weighing the pros and cons of 
which way to take to reach India, one 
Maulana Isa, living in Moscow who was a 
Mahajarren and had some money with him, 
proposed to me to go to China w'ith him for 
one year and he would bear all my expenses 
and also my expenses for the trip back to 
Calcutta. He wanted to study tiic conditions 
of millions of Chinese Muslims. He knew 
very well that I was a Hindu and also a 
confirmed Atheist and some what sympatheti¬ 
cally inclined towards communism. But why 
he chose me and insisted on my accompany¬ 
ing him to China, I don’t know, Perhaps it 
was due to my energy, resourcefulness and 
self confidence and also my personal devotion 
to Maulana Obcidulla, impitc of many politi¬ 
cal and ideological differences. He was very 
persistent and was ready to reduce the period 
from one year to 6 months. I did not agree 


as I was keen to come back to India, as early 
as possible, to give effect to my newly learnt 
ideas of class struggle. I never felt sorry for 
refusing this tempting offer of travelling free to 
China at somebody rise’s expense and know 
more about, Pan Islamism. Now, while 
writing these memoirs at the age of 75, I 
.sometimes think, I might have taken this 
opportunity of seeing China, learning Chinese 
and studying Pan Islamic and Buddhist move¬ 
ments for six months. 

To India Via Brahnnaputra 

While studying the safest and quickest way 
to come back to India, crossing the narrow 
strip of Afghanistan, which could be crossed in 
a day or night and coming to India by way of 
Pamir, did not appeal to me. As not one who 
tried to do so by this route, could reach India, 
without being arrested. Without Maulana 
ObeiduDa, the help of the Wahabics was 
problematic. But I did toy with the idea of 
following the caursc of the Ganges to its 
source in Manas Sarovar in Tibet and follow 
the course of (he Brahmaputra and reach 
Dibrugarh, where my father-in-law lived. I 
w'ould don Gairik dress of a Paribrajak, like 
Swami Vivekananda, assume the name of 
Swami Sivanand and travel through Tibet. 
With Gairik dress food is assured anywhere 
in India or Tibet. It had a special appeal to 
me as my maternal grand father was a half* 
sannyasi. 6 months in the year he used to 
travel to different religious places. He must 
have gone to Manas Sarovar, but I doubt 
whether he followed the course of the 
Brahmaputra from Manas Sarovar. Travel 
was thus in my blood and why should 1 not 
improve upon my maternal grand father ? 
It would be all right where there were habita¬ 
tions, but in other places, I felt sure I could 
join some groups of pedestrian Sannyasis or 
halt in some Buddhist stupas. However, all 
these fantastic and romantic plans were 
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discarded when I got the Afghan Passport and 
Visa from Austria, 1 followed the beaten track 
and went to Austria \^ia Riga. 

My Differences with jRoy 

After I had been in the Eastern University 
in Moscow for six months, the Moulana and 
myself were agreed that communists or nco- 
communists must join the Indian National 
Congress and fight for National Independence, 
while organising the workers and peasants for 
the final Social Rcvo’ution. Borodin was 
following this policy in China under Instruc¬ 
tions from the (>)mmunist International. 
Accordingly, the Communists in China had 
joined the Kuomintang and became the 
spear head of the fight against Japanese 
Imperialism. 1 argued, why should we not 
follow the same policy in India ? Roy argued 
that China was backward, whereas India was 
Industrially developed and like Russia coidd 
skip over the Bourgeois Democratic Revolu¬ 
tion and complete the Socialist Revolution at 
one stretch. The Congress was a reactionary 
body and the. Communists cannot have any 
truck with the Congress and must oppose it 
tooth and nail. Once when Borodin was in 
Moscow, wc had a discussion along with Roy 
also. But Borodin did not strongly support 
his own line in China, as far as India was 
concerned and on the other hand supported 
Roy, though in a weak and half-hearted 
manner. Roy later on superceded Borodin 
and followed his own line of breaking with the 
Nationalist Kuomintang in 1927 and 
brought disaster in C^hina, for which he was 
himself termed a traitor. This accusation was 
not correct but he was made a scape goat for 
the disaster in China. Long afterwards about 


20 years later, Roy came to India and was 
jailed for 12 years. From jail he advocated 
that communists and socialists should join the 
Congress to complete the Bourgeois Democra¬ 
tic Revolution. If for the past 20 years he 
had followed this policy with all the resources 
of the Communist International, most probably 
National Revolution would have been comple¬ 
ted in 1930 or 1932. Following Roy, all the 
Communists opposed the Congress and the 
National Liberation movement. Individuals 
do sometimes alter and obstruct the course of 
movement of historical processes. In China 
also the movement after the disaster caused by 
following a wrong policy. Mao-Tsc-Tung and 
others liad to flee and to plod several thousand 
miles and then regroup their forces and make 
the Revolution successful in 1949, after living 
22 years in the wilderness. Then also the 
Russian proletariat army victorious over the 
Japanese Imperialist Army after its surrender 
helped the Chinese with Arms and Amunitions 
Communist Parly to Capture power in China. 

However, the supreme boss of the Commu¬ 
nist Party of India in Moscow would not help 
me even with money enough to come back 
to India. At his instance, I was given a 
Railway Ticket up to Riga, just outside Soviet 
Russia at that time and £2- for my expenses 
on the way. I had £5- given by the Moulana 
in his Communistic Division of our total 
wealth as a group and ^(^5- were given to me 
for translating A. B. C. of communism intc 
Bengali. So with just £12-in my pocket 1 
started out of Soviet Russia, to fight for Indiai 
Independence against the British over whos< 
Empire at that time actually and figuratively 
the sun never set. 
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* * * * 

That night passed too. Niglits of sorrow 
pass off and so did this one. Or how could 
the night when Abanti died reach its end ? 
The days and nights after Fatik vanished 
reached their termination as they were due to 
do. Nothing or nobody waits for anyone. 
The Pandit Mashai had come to Balarampur 
W'ith Shibani one day a long time ago. There 
after they had gone through days of joy and 
sorrow and had experienced great difficulties 
and troubles ; but the days had passed inspite 
of all insurmountable obstacles. How did 
that happen ? It should not have ; but some 
how did ! 

These last few days cut off all connections 
between the two houses. 

When Gour Bhattacharjec Mashai left for 
school, Shibani would sit quietly ; looking at 
the sky at times, only to lower her eyes again. 
The sky towards the West gave a glimpse of 
the roof of the house in which Rani and her 
people lived. She diverted her glance from 
that direction with an effort. Shambhu’s 
mother came, did her house work and left. 

Shambhu’s mother talks too much. She 
says—You know Grand ma. Rani is getting 
married into a family which used to be 
immensely rich and they are very rich even 
now. They used to keep elephants— 

Shibhni paid no heed to all that talk, she 
went on doing her own work. But Shambhu’s 
mother would not stop her flow of words. 
She , brings all kind of news, morning and 


evening. Her news service started functioning 
from the day of finalisation of the marriage 
arrangements. The bridegrooms parly gave 
such a wonderful diamond necklace with such 
large stones. How they fed the guests, how 
large the sweets were ; and she displayed the 
sizes by gestures with her hand and fingers. 
She had no other topics for discussion other 
than Rani’s marriage. .She tries daily by 
coming out with stunt news to surprise her 
listnens. 

But Basanli cannot he blamed for this 
estrangement in any manner. 

She came to this house in the afternoon of 
the day the marriage was finalised. 

She said as soon as slie arrived—It all got 
fixed up quite suddenly Aunty, I cannot quite 
make out what is going to happen, you will 
have to come and arrange things, I feel quite 
lost if I am alone—You will come surely, 
won’t you ? 

Then she asked— VVlicre is Uncle ? Is he 
at the school ? 

Shibani said—No, he has gone to Bajitpur— 

Basanti had not much time then to talk at 
length. She said on her way out—Rani has 
repeatedly asked you to go over, she will be 
very angry if you did not turn up there— 

Angry ! Shibani felt rather amused when 
she heard about this anger. Nothing much 
happens through getting angry; no loss is 
incurred nor can any one respond adequately 
to anger. Things are left as they had been 
before inspite of all angry reactions. Nothing 
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can be held up by anger, nor should it 
develop that way. Who could hold back 
Abanti ? Or Fatik for that matter ? 

Eventually when things became intolerable 
Shibani would exclaim—You just shut up 
Shambhu’s mother, I do not like to listen to 
the same refrain— 

Shambhu’s mother does not stay in the 
whole day, so how could she recount the 
same tales at all hours ? She goes away after 
her own work. Shibani feels quite lost then. 
She would have preferred if Shambhu’s 
mother stayed on and talked some more. 

The knockers on the door sounded 
suddenly that afternoon. 

Shibani shot up where she was reclining. 
She asked from inside the closed doors-—Who 
is that ? Rani ? 

Rani must have come secretly. It was 
prohibited for brides, to go out after their 
wedding had been settled finally. Why did 
she come like this ? 

Perhaps she is very angry. She will come 
and say accusingly—Why did you not go over 
grand ma ? 

No, but it was not Rani, it was Sushil. It 
was his voice which said—This is Sushil, 
Grand Ma— 

Shibani quickly removed the bolt. 

—You ? Why arc you here ? 

Sushil said—Why did you not come to our 
house grand ma ? Didi’s marriage is fixed. It 
will take place on Thursday— 

Shibani simply asked—Is Rani well ? 

Sushil said—Didi is very angry with you 
grand ma, you know ? Didi would have come 
but mother would not let her, she says—Now 
no one should go about— 

Shibani said—No, one should not go about 
now—well you have come to tell me about 
that, have you ? 

Sushil said—No, there is a letter from 

FaUk— 


Fatik ! Shibani’s heart suddenly began to 
pound tumultuously. Fatik has written ? He 
is alive ? ■ 

Sushil brought out the letter and showed it 
to her. 

If Shibani could read there would have 
been nothing to worry about. 

She said—What has he written ? 

Sushil fixed his eyes on the letter and 
said—He has written he is now at Jorhat, he 
will go to Shibsagar from Jorhat with his folk 
theatre party. He is now earning three 
hundred rupees per month, he is doing extre¬ 
mely well. He has" asked you not to worry 
about him— 

—When would he come back here ? 

Sushil said—He has written he would not 
return ever again, Dadu has constantly beaten 
me, I shall never go to Dadu’s house again— 

—He will not come back ? 

Sushil was leaving without answering that 
question—He said—I must go back, Ma will 
scold me very hadly— 

Shibani said —Why should she scold you ? 
Because you have come to our house ? 

Sushil said—No, not for that ; but because 
1 have failed in Sanskrit. Dadu has given me 
two marks less than what I need for passing in 

the examination.All the boys in the 

school have failed—there is a lot of trouble 
over that — 

So saying Sushil left. Shibani stood 
siletitly for a while holding on to the door. 
Then she noticed the house in which Rani 
lived and closed the doors before going back 
into the house. 

There was a constant uproar in the school. 
The guardians crowd up the place.from the 
morning. They are aftet aebieveing . their 
objectives through iiifluence. They go to the 
Hea4 Master and . all. .say-^What..'i^/.lphU 
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Mn -H<^d Master ? Why has my son failed ? 

son has always been good at examinations. 

Bhabaranjan would say—You see if you 
wish to have a look at the answer papers have 
a look, we donot deprive any boy of the 
marks he earns by answering the questions 
correctly. 

A most unnatural scene was enacted within 
the school precincts Sasadhar Babu was shout¬ 
ing inside the teacher’s common room—We 
demand full redress for this lawlessness ! 
When the authorities have no trust in us we 
shall use all our strength to resist this. We 
must be united if wc want to achieve our 
purpose. Come, let us all combine to demand 
a proper remedy— 

Sasadhar Babu flung his arms about like a 
demented person. 

Balai Babu said—The Pandit Mashai wants 
tu suppress and discredit us, we shall see how 
he can do that—We also know how to 
retaliate— 

Almost all teachers were excited. On other 
days they all meike a move to go to their 
classes as soon as the bell is rung. But on 
that day no one made a move to go to the 
class rooms. They all spoke about their own 
grievances. Their voices raised to the highest 
pitch. 

Kalidhan Babu said—Do you know even 
the Secretary’s son has failed to qualify for lack 
of two marks I The Pandit Mashai has done 
this. 

The noise penetrated to Bhabaraiijan’s 
room'. 'He asked the bearer—What is all that 
noise ? 

The Bearer said—Sir, it is from the 
teacher’s room— 

—Why ? Why should the teachers make 
such noise— 

The bcU rang but no teachers could be 
seen; in. - the class rooms. Even the students 
bcga«| :|o Some whistled and others 


went out. They danced on their benches. 
The guardians who had arrived there were 
astounded. 

They were standing in > front of Haralal’s 
oflScc room for a long time. 

They said—Why Haralal Babu, take the 
fees— 

Haralal said—Please bring your sons’ mark 
sheet, the orders are to accept fees after 
examining the mark sheet. 

—Where would we get the mark sheet ? 

—Please go and speak to the Head Master 
Mashai. I do not know anything. 

Janardan went and called the Pandit 
Mashai. He said Pandit Mashai, the Head 
Master Mashai is calling you. 

Gour Bhaltacharjec became conscious of 
things at last. The noise entered his ears. 
He asked—What is all that noise Janardan ? 

Janardan answered—The teachers are 
making noise. 

—Why ? 

—No one is going to the classes. They 
say they will go on strike. 

—Why ? What has happened ? 

Janardan said— Many students have failed 
in the examination. The coaching school has 
earned a bad name— 

—Is that so ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee could not stay away 
any more. On his way to Bhabaranjan’s 
room as he passed the common room he went 
right into it. 

■—Stop 1 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai shouted out. 

With that it sounded as if there was a 
thunder clap—Wc shall not stop ! You explain 
first. Have you any trust in us, first answer 
that ! 

No one could be heard clearly. They all 
wanted to state their complaints loudly and 
all together. They all came and stood before 
Gour Bhattacharjee in a bellicose manner. 
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Shibendu was reading a book sitting at one 
corner. He had no class at that time. He 
came up and said—What are you doing 
Sasadhar Babu ? 

Sasadhar Babu turned round in a fighting 
mood. He said—You shut up mister, who 
has asked you to come in as a mediator. 

Shibendu said—Whatever you have to say 
you can say like a gentleman, why are you 
shouting so much ? 

—I shall shout if I want to. If you do not 
like shouting go and sit down and read a 
book— 

Kalidhan Babu also came up to Shibendu 
angrily. He said—Why must you pretend to 
be a benefactor of humanity ? You were 
sitting silently so long; why do you not 
continue to sit silently ? 

Shibendu still tried to say—You see, you 
do not realise what you arc saying and to 
whom ? The Pandit Mashai is like a father to 
everybody— 

—Oh, forget it! It is no good being so 
full of devotion and the spirit of worship- 

Another one added—Too much devotion 
is a symptom of criminal intentions — 

By that time Bhabaranjan had come in. 

—What are you doing ? Be silent, be silent 
everybody— 

—Why should we be silent ? Only cowards 
Vemain silent in the face of injustice. We want 
redress against wrongs done to us — 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—I have done 
wrong ? You are telling me that ? I have 
never done anything wrong in my life, nor 
have I tolerated wrong doing or compromised 
with evil. My own grand son did wrong and 
I did not condone his actions. Whom arc you 
lecturing about right and wrong ? Who 
established this school ? 

—This school is ours ! Who arc you ? 

Bhabaranjan told the Pandit Mashai— 
Come along Master Mashai, donot stay here, 


they will insult you. Come along, come to 
my room— 

—Why should I go away ? Lower my head 
before immorality and evil ? 

Shibendu now came and stood in front 
of the Pandit Mashai with folded hands. He 
said—Please leave this place Pandit Mashai, 
these people will not show respect to you and 
insult to you will be an insult to the world of 
education—Please do not stay here any longer, 
please go away— 

Nimai Shaw suddenly arrived there. 

The shouting escalated when they saw 
Nimai Shaw— 

—Why all this shouting ? Is this a school 
or a "market place ? You stop shouting, be 
silent ! 

But where was peace ? Sasadhar Babu 
raised his voice a little more. Why should we 
be silent ? Is this school your parental estate ? 

Bhabaranjan and Shibendu jointly mani* 
pulatcd the Pandit Mashai out of that room. 
Bhabaranjan said—In their excitement now 
they have no mental balance or stability. 
They arc in a vile temper. Anger makes a 
man inhuman. You come along into my 
roorn— 

—But I^have a class my dear Bhaba. 

Bhabaranjan said—There are no boys in 
the classes now. You can see they are all 
outside their class rooms having fun and 
yelling the place down— 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai suddenly 
appeared to be utterly lost.^t was his beloved 
school, built by his own efforts, and ‘he was 
witnessing the de>truction of everything he 
valued right before his own eyes. He could 
never think of such happenings, he could 
never imagine such possibilities ! v 

Bhabaranjan had pulled him inside his 
own room and locked the door from inside. 
To make sure*that’no-one’entered that room. 
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Gour Ehattacharjee was sitting in a chair 
and gasping for breath. He glanced vacantly 
this way and that, but appeared to see nothing. 
No sound entered his ears either. All things 
had lost motion and the signs of life, dumb 
and dead in fact, as far as he was concerned. 

Bhabaranjan blurted out—Master Mashai 
you kept the secretary’s son from qualifying 
for only two marks— 

Gour Bhattacharjee only gaped at 
Bhabaranjan—Mr. shaw had asked for award¬ 
ing of grace marks to all students. If you 
agree everybody will be pacified. The President 
came and told me this morning. 

I said- -1 shall ask the Pandit Mashai. 
1 hat is why I called you up. 

Even then there was no answer from Gour 
Bhattacharjee. 

—And we have to look to the income of 
the school too. We hear there is going to be 
another school in this village. If all students 
take transfer and leave us— We have to con¬ 
sider that too. 

Bhabaranjan stopped for ai while and 
then began to speak again—The coaching 
school cannot be prevented from being set up 
I have thought that out. We can not get 
anything done by alienating the teachers. 
Things were different in your days, now the 
times are changing. Even prices of things 
are no longer the same— 

Gour Bhattacharjee began to see many 
coloured baloons floating before his eyes. He 
felt everything was part of a great Kaleidos¬ 
copic display of colours. On all sides — 

—You see this Sushil Chakravarty comes 
first in hh class regularly. Why could he not 
do so well this time? No one knew the 
questions, that is why. Moreover you 
examined the Sanskrit paper a bit too strictly. 
Only two marks. It cannot do much harm if 
two marks were added. The school examina¬ 
tion is not everything. There will be other 


trials and tests throughout their lives. You 
will not be there then. Nor will others be 
like you. 

Gour Bhattacharjee felt he was swaying as 
he sat in his chair. As if he was going to fall. 

lie cried out—Can you give me a glass of 
water, Bhaba— 

HoW things developed and in what 
manner ? It looked as if the whole history of 
Balarampur changed from its very roots in a 
single day. Gour Bhattacharjee could not 
even remember all those who came to see him. 
The first day passed in a delirious state of half 
consciousness. A doctor c.ime from Birgungc 
to examine him. 

He said—Must take rest. Fell him to 
take things easy as much as he can— 

Shibani was sitting, her face veiled, near 
the patient. She heard what was said in 
silence. What else was there to do excepting 
to listen in silence to what others said. He 
had never considered what others said with a 
view to decide what he should do, and he 
was hardly likely now to pay heed to what hit 
wife said to him. If such things could happen 
then the story of Shibani’s life would have 
been quite different. 

Those who came to know of this called at 
the house to make ciujuiriei, Narcn 
Chakravarty had come to invite them to Rani’s 
wedding. He requested—You must come 
Aunty— 

Shibani said—I certainly want to go, but 
you tell me my hoy, how can I leave him 
like this and go over to your place ? 

_But you know how disappointed Rani 

will be if you faded to attend her wedding ? 

Then he said as he got up to go—If you 
require any money, please let me know, do no 
feel shy to do so. I shall come over as oftci 
as I can make time. Please follow the doctor 
instructions exactly— 
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Naren Chakravarty was really hard’ 
pressed for time at the moment. A rich 
connection was being established by this 
marriage Exchanges f)r gifts had to be on a 
proper scale. Everything would have to be 
purchased at Calcutta. Naren Chakravarty’s 
only daughter. The invitations were quite 
extensive. He was not only the Chairman of 
the District Board but also a court advocate. 
Then ho was the secretary of that very big 
chool. He would have to arrange for about 
a thf)usand guests. The whole locality v.as 
illaminatcd by high power lights on the wedd¬ 
ing day. Even (iour Bhattacharjee’s house 
was bathed in light. And the festive music 
had begun from the morning. 

Gour Bhattacharjee woke up once during 
the night. 

Shibani was awake. She asked—Do you 
want to say something, want a drink of water, 
are you thirsty ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said in a suppressed 
cciov—What is that music for ? 

Shibani answered—Oh that is nothing, you 
go to sleep. 

Gour Bliattacharjec repeated his question— 
Is it Rani’s wedding ? 

Her words stuck in her throat. 
She painfully pronounced—Yes — 

Gour Bhattacharjee said nothing more. 
He shut his eyes, and turned over to the 
other side to sleep. The music was reaching 
out to the horizon in slow rhythm. The 
scales of Darbari Kanada were assuming a 
strange sharpness and stabbing the heart so to 
speak, like arrow heads of steel. It was 
announcing like Yudhistthira in the Vanaparba 
of the Mahabharata ; 

Nahong Karmaphalanwcshi Rajapulri 

Cnaramyuta. 

•'4 

Dadami Deyamityeba Yoje 

Shashtavyav istynta... 


—Oh Princess, I do not get involved iti 
deeds with a view to earn any reward, I give 
as I find it my duly td give, I light the religi¬ 
ous fire as it happens to be my duty, he who 
performs rituals with a gainful purpose is a 
trader of religion ; sacred observances are 
the goods for the transaction of business to 
them. They are base and are not prais^e- 
worthy— 

Gour Bhattacharjee went on reciting the 
verse inarticulately in his sleep. And Shibani 
sat theie by his side with her eyes open slccp- 
lessly, right through the night, 

* * * * 

Next day, Panchu’s mother suddenly 
arrived. 

She said—Aunty, mother is requesting you 
to come over once. The daughter is going 
awa^, if you would come even for a minute to 
bless her— 

Shibani said—How can I leave the Master 
in this cor dition and go ? 

— If you could ask Shambhu’s mother to 
watch for a while and manage to come over. 
Rani Didimani is crying since the morning, 
you did not go yesterday, please do come now, 
you will be back immediately — 

That’s what happened eventually. 
Shambhu’s mother sat there while Shibani 
went out. It has been a long time since 
Shibani had been out. The house was quite 
near, but one had not gone over even once 
during recent times. 

Oh, my dear. Aunty has come ! 

Basanti got hold of Aunty and took her 
along to Rani. There were many women 
present there. Quite a bit of a crowd, 
jostling. But Shibani took no notice of 
anything. 

Rani looked up and glanced at grand 
mother. The two big eyes expressed in their 
glance surprise, offended feelings^ excitement 
joy and sorrow, all mixed up to creattlt a 
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oloud of obscurity. Her newly married 
husbandj who was sitting next to her, also 
lodked up and saw. 

Shibani had two rupees tied up in the 
fringe of her Sari. She took those out after 
untying the knot, touched their heads with the 
silver coins and blessed them. She then went 
back exactly the way she had come. 

She heard some one ask her—How is the 
Pandit Mashai, Aunty—And she said—Well— 
Without noticing who made the enquiry, what 
he looked liked or any other details. 

She crossed the road briskly, and entering 
her own house breathed a sigh of relief. 

There after when Rani went away to her 
new home, when the bridegroom’s party 
dispersed—Nothing interested Shibani. Kven 
Shambhu’s mother got no opportunity to 
chatter away as she used to. She came, did 
her work in a cursory manner and left for her 
own home. 

Gour Bhattacharjee now regained his health 
to some extent. He leaves his bed and cotnes 
out to sit on that raised plalfonh morning and 
evening. 

He says-Let me go to the school fora 
lit'le while Bara Bou— 

Shibani said—Goodness ! You can not go 
in this physical condition ! 

Gour Bhattacharjee repeats—No, let me go 
and see— 

He says so but hardly feels strong enough 
to go. He asks—Why do I feel so week ; tell 
me why ? 

—Well you can not work so hard any 
more ; no wonder you feel fatigued ! 

Gour Bhattacharjee smiles inwardly. You 
only see my body Bara Bou. Why don’t you 
look at my mind too ? If you could see, you 
wouM find nothing of value there. Whatever 
he had wanted, had all been reversed. Those 
who had failed were now declared successful 
by award of grace marks. He has come to 


know everything. They have again taken fi.sh 
out of the pond and the money has gone into 
the President’s pocket. The instruments for 
the science laboratory have not yet been 
purchased. Sasadhar Babu is running his 
coaching classes in full force. Why did he 
then work so hard for the school, and worried 
his head off for it ? 

Bhabaranjan received that letter suddenly 
one day. At first he failed to understand. 
Why should the Pandit Mashai should write to 
him. But when he opened the letter and read it. 
a strong feeling of sadness pervaded his mind. 
The committee was holding a meeting in the 
evening. He read out the letter to all 
members of the committee. 

The committee members remained quite 
speechless for a length of time when they 
heard about the Pandit Mashai’s resignation. 

Nimai Sbaw was the first to speak. He 
said -W’hcn he is not in good healtli, we can 
not say anything in this connection. In my 
opinion he should be relieved of his respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Naren Chakravarty was silent, booking at 
the cominiltcc members Nimai Shaw said—- 
Well, Shushanta Babu, why do you not say 
something ? 

Shushanta Babu has always been a silent 
member. He said however—.\s you all agiec 
that he should be relieved of his charge, I also 
say the same ; it would be right to allow him 
to resign— 

Naren Chakravarty wanted to protest. But 
he could not muster the courage to do so when 
he looked at,all the other members. 

Pandit Mashai came and sat in his own 
room in the school after a long time. He was 
looking at things connected with his work for 
the last time. This school had been his field 
of work for a very long time. He managed 
everything from this room. From tomorrow 
someone else will come and occupy this room. 
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Some one else who will run the school along 
different lines ; following different ideals. Let 
that be so. If that enables the school to run 
well, let it he so. He lias completed his time 
and he must go. One his to go some time or 
other. He could not manage to run the 
school for ever. 

Janardan came a number of times to speak 
to him. He asked him to go. He left crying— 

He came out of the room and locked the 
door. Suddenly Shibendu came and stood 

there. 

Shibendu could hardly speak. 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—I am going 
Shibendu. 

Shibendu bent low and touched his feet in 
respectful salutation. 

Gour Bhattacharjee put his hand on 
Shibendu’s head and blessed him. He said— 
Good bye Shibendu. 

Shibendu asked—Why did you put in your 
resignation, Pandit Mashai ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee .said—No Shibendu, I 
reasoned to myself and found that I should not 
keep my hold on the school any longer. My 
ideals arc clashing wilh the ideals that all of 
you follow. May be I am in the wrong and 
you are right. I do not wish to force you into 
a wrong track. May be your science is correct 
and our spiritual approach quite u.scless in this 
age—So I am quite uscle.ss too—And I go— 
You please hand over this key to Janardan 
tomorrow, 

Shibendu followed Gour Bhattacharjee 
Mashai out and began to walk with him. 

When they came to the house of the Pandit 
Mashai, Gour Bhattacharjee suddenly said— 
Why arc you coming with me Shibendu, you 
go back now— 

Shibendu again did pranam to the Pandit 
Mashai and left. He was over come with 
emotion and could hardly hold up his head. 

Gour Bhattacharjee was entering his bouse 


when he heard Rani’s voice coming from 
inside. 

He did not go in. He went and stood 
behind the tamarind tree. 

Shibani was astonished to sec Rani. 

She said—Oh my dear child 1 When did 
you arrive back from your father-in-law’s 
house ? 

Rani said—I have walked through the 
dusty road to come to Balarampur and I shall 
go back just now. I have heard that grandpa 
has left the school ? 

Shibani said—Yes, my little mother, his 
health would no longer stand the stress and 
strain of work ; so your grandpa left his job. 

Rani was thoughtful for a while. Then she 
asked—But then grandma, how will grandpa 
manage to meet his expenses ? 

Shibani said—Oh do not worry about all 
that. God helps people to live and He will 
help us too— 

Rani said—Grand ma, will you do some¬ 
thing that I shall ask you to do ? 

—What is it ? 

—I have brought some money for grandpa, 
you keep the money— 

"—Money ? Whose money is it ? 

Rani said—It is nobody elsc’s money, not 
anything I have got from my husband it is 
money I have saved over years from what I 
received now and then from my own people. 
I do not need this money any longer. You 
keep it, it will come useful. Do not tell 
grandpa, I know him. He would never permit 
you to keep this money—You keep it— 

Shibani smiled. She said—No, my child, 
that can not be. How can I do anything 
without telling your grand father about it ? 

—But what good will it da by telling grand 
father ? Five hundred rupees could be very 
useful during times of trouble. 

—No my darling Rani, no. I can not 
take anything without ttlling your grand 
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father. And he will not take anything from 
you. He has never accepted anything from 
anybody at any time. People may say what 
they like, but I know, the people of Balaram- 
pur never really recognised the greatness of 
the man. Such men are very rare— 

—Then tell me what I have to do so that 
you may take this money ? 

—My dear, do not worry about us. You 
be happy with your husband and family, that 
will give us great pleasure. It is getting very 
late my dear, you will have to go back to 
your father-in-law’s house, our grand-son in¬ 
law would be getting anxious for you, go, my 
dear, go— 

Gour Bhattac harjee Mashai saw Rani go 
out of the doorway. She walked speedily and 
entered their own -house. 

Gour Bhattacharjee went up slowly and 
rattled the door shackles. 

The next day the school assembled as it 
usually did. The sun rose in the morning as 
it always did. The Pandit Mashai was not 
there. Nirnai Shaw came once to see how the 
school was functioning. Naren Chakravarty 
came loo on his way back from the courts. 
The students had no complaints any more. 
They were having to face no failures nor were 
they being punished for late attendance. 
Janardan closed the gates at the proper hour, 
but those who came late had to be admitted. 

It was as if a new age had dawned over 
the Balarampur High School. The reign of 
another king after the passing of the one who 
ruled before him. 

An official letter was unexpectedly delive¬ 
red to Bhabaranjan. He was profoundly 
surprised to read the contents. The letter was 
from Delhi. Sreeyukta Gourapada 
Bhattacharjee Kavyatirtha, teacher of Sanskrit 
at the ^larampur High School has been 
invited to go to Delhi on the coming anniver¬ 


sary day to receive an honourable award as an 
ideal teacher from the President of India. On 
that day the President will give a certificate of 
honour and five hundred rupees to him as a 
mark of appreciation of his merrit. He has 
therefore been asked to go over to Delhi on 
the 5th of the next month. His travelling 

expenses will be paid by the government.. 

Bhabaranjan showed the letter to Nimai 
Shaw. Nimai Shaw said—How can this be ? 
Pandit Mashai has resigned from his post. He 
can not get it any more— 

Bhabaranjan said - But Shaw Mashai, this 
is an award in appreciation of his life long 
service as a teacher— 

—May he so, hut he is no longer attached 
to this school and has no connection with it— 
When Naren Chakravarty came in the 
evening from the courts he was shown the 
letter. Naren said—No, no, this letter should 
be given to him. He was the founder of the 
school in fact. More over his provident fund 
money is still unpaid— 

Ignoring Nimai Shaw’s objections Naren 
Chakravaity said--I am taking this letter to 
his house ; I shall give it personally to him— 
So saying be went out then and there. As 
if he did not like to waste any lime. His 
connection witli Pandit Mashai was long 
standing. All people of Balarampur bad ideas 
relating to the Pandit Mashai woven into their 
thoughts and feelings. This honour shown 
to the Pandit Masliai was an honour shown 
to the people of Balarampur. If he were 
deprived from receiving this honour, 
Balarampur would be deprinivg itself. 

But when he came to the house, he was 
speechless. The main door had a lock on it. 
Why was there a lock ? 

He went to the adjoining house and started 
calling out—Abinash Babu, Abinash Babu— 

Abinash Babu was incapable of movement. 
He stayed in bed. His eldest son came out. 
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Naren asked him—Why is Pandit Mashai’s 
door locked from outside ? W'here has he 
gone ? 

Abinash Babu’s son said -Oh, he has gone 
away— 

—Where has he gone ? 

—Left by the morning five o’clock train 
for his home, lie has given up our house— 

The train had passed Shimurali Station by 
then. Gour Bhattacharjee had got into the 
train at five in the morning. Then he changed 
train at Sealdah. Now stations were being 
left behind one after another. But he was not 
paying attention to anything. lie was ga/ing 
at the sky through a window of the compart¬ 
ment. Next to him sat Shibani. He was 
going back home again. That village of 
Mobarakpur. Birthplace of Kirti Kavyalankar. 
He had come away to Balaranipur with great 
expectations—he thought he would teach the 
boys the holy Shaslras, make men of them. 
But no, he was perhaps wrong to think like 
that. He remembered what Yudhistlihira had 
said in the Vanaparba of the Mahabharala— 
Nahong Karmaphalanweshi Rajaputri Chara- 
myuta—Oh Princess, I do not lok for gainful 


results when I do my duty. I give to others 
when I feel it to be my duty to do so, perform 
rituals when I find it my duty to do so, he who 
looks for gains through I'eligious performance 
is a trader of religion, he converts religion to 
business stock in trade. 

He reme ’abered what he had said to 
Shibendu that day—rny ideals arc clashing 
against your ideals Shibendu. May be your 
ideals arc correct and mine not so. Your 
science may be pointing to the right path and 
my spiritual outlook is useless for this age. 
And there is no binding that the school must 
operate according to my wishes, progress is 
what is needed. That is why I am removing 
all obstacles from your path of progress and 
going away—I have no sorrows to-day. I 
am devoid of all desires and wishes now. I 
have no complaints against anybody. Prahlad 
had said to Nrlsinghadeva the same thing. 

He said -Yadi Daswasi Me.that is he who 

desires worldly gain from You, is a trader. 
I am Your devotee unconditionally. Oh 
Thou giver of the greatest of boons, if Thou 
givest me a boon, let it be that I may never 
harbour any desires in my heart — 

The train to Mobarakpur was speeding 
along in great force. 


( THE END ) 




Current Affairs 


When Enemies become Friends 

Human relations have their ups and downs 
as a matter of course in so far as men form 
friendships or fall out according to changing 
political, economic, social or cultural circum¬ 
stances. New bonds are created with a view 
to gain political or military strength or to 
assure the growth of markets. Not infrequently 
one finds music, sports, drama' and tourism 
creeping in to act as stimulating factors. 

China was forbidden territory to the people 
o^ the United States of America so far, mainly 
because the Chinese were communists and 
were also a military threat to Asia and the 
w^orld. But China is a very large country 
with a population of 700 million and she has 
much to buy or to sell and the United States 
could not afford to ignore the Chinese and 
their great economic potential. It would have 
been preferable if the USA could dominate 
China and exploit it in the time honoured 
imperialist fashion, hifforts were made to 
militarily hedge in the Chinese by pressurising 
adjoining countries which had their own 
disputes, aspirations and commitments. Korea 
was the first place where a trial of strength 
was staged. The Chinese at first occupied the 
areas which had many non-communist sym¬ 
pathisers of the United Nations, but later the 
Chinese were pushed back beyond the 38th 
parallel and the country was divided into two 
states, one communist and the other democra¬ 
tic. The Pro-USA South Korea has a 
smaller territory but is numerically more 
than twice as heavily populated as North 
Korea. Later the USA fought to establish a 
(j||emopratic state in Vietnam and she managed 


to create a separate democratic wing <jf 
Vietnam at great cost in men and money. 

Having failed to force China to kowtow to 
Washington the rulers of the United States 
have now decided to try other means of 
penetrating the great wall of China. The 
Chinese also appear to be responding to the 
blandishments that the United States of 
America are offering. There is some specula¬ 
tion as to »he reasons which are at the root of 
China’s change of attitude. Some say Mao 
t’sc Tung’s successor Lin Piao has been cons¬ 
piring to overthrow the Chinese dictator. 
Others say the CHiinesc feel that their defences 
against Russia arc not good enough and they 
badly need a super nuclear ally to protect her 
against an atomic attack which Russia may 
launch against China if their territorial and 
ideological disputes did not get settled to the 
satisfaction of both parties. One cannot how¬ 
ever lend credence to this tale of Lin Piao’s 
breach of faith with his leader Mao t’se Tung. 
He would become the next dictator of China 
in any case a.id it would be foolish for him to 
take chances by starting a palace revolution. 

The Chinese are not as ideologically 
inflexible and utterly hard core Marxists as 
they like the world to believe. For had they 
been .so they would never have sided with a 
capitalist, itrperialist, military dictatorship 
like Pakistan. Their support to Pakistan 
proves that they are unprincipled and go by 
hopes of short period advantages. They may 
forsake Pakistan if they find that the rulcrser- 
that country were on their way out. The 
USA therefore would be moving in a treacher 
ous terrain if they had to depend too much on 
Chinese promises. 
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The Chinese have arrived in America to 
{)articipate in the discussions of the United 
Nations Organisation and have set up offices 
and residential quarters in a Manhattan hotel. 
They of course will have very limited oppor¬ 
tunities of moving about in the territory of 
the United States of America ; as normally, 
the US Government do not permit members 
of the delegations attending the U N O to go 
any where they like in the USA. The limit 
set is 25 miles from Manhattan. One may, 
no doubt obtain permission to go beyond 
that limit ; but the Chinese will be, perhaps, 
suspected of espionage activities and not 
shown much preference in the matter of 
freedom to go where they like in the U. S. A. 

The Chinese themselves are passing 
through a period of unsettlement about which 
very little is known to the outside world. Lin 
Piao, one time hero, heir apparent to Mao 
t’se Tung, now seems to have lost favour with 
the lords of China. The 21 member Politburo 
have lost many members and no one knows 
what has happened to about a dozen of those 
members. Chou En-lai the Premier of China 
seems to be nearly as powerful now as 
Chairman Mao t'se Tung. He is working 
overtime to create contacts and to make his 
voice heard. One cannot however guarantee 
his loyalty to Mao t’sc Tung, nor the stability 
of his political views over any length of time. 
Chou En-lai, at one time, preached the 
gospel of Hindi Chini Bhai Bhai ; but found 
it necessary to discard that brotherly attitude 
towards Indians when his country thought it 
profitable to conquer the theocratic state of 
Tibet. The present position of China in the 
international political field is purely opportu¬ 
nistic. The Chinese have realised that 
changes are imminent in the world order of 
inter-state relations and they have to be up 
and about so that they arc not cornered by 
their probable enemies. They have to seek 


new alliances, and new friendships will have to 
be formed without reference to ideologies, 
past enmities, preferences or past undertakings. 

Contradictions Oonot Worry Americans 

When Americans indulge in propaganda 
they seldom have any regard for truth or facts. 
Things which arc nationally advertised 
commodities for sale habitually acquire quali¬ 
ties and merit which they really donot possess ; 
but the advertisers maintain a certain consis¬ 
tency in the over statetnciits and false claims. 
They donot, for instance, say that a thing is 
black and then extol it to the skies for its 
whiteness. A powerful seven seatcr limousine 
is not described first as a great big car and 
thereafter as a beautiful midget. Blatant 
contradictions discredit the advertisers and 
thereby hamper the sale of the goods that are 
presented to the public through publicity. 

When, however, the Americans do propa¬ 
ganda for or against political bodies such as 
the different states of the world ; they quite 
often forget the importance of being !consistent. 
In their eagerness to establish a point they say 
something and soon thereafter make other 
statements which disprove their main thesis. 
Latterly the Americans have been trying to 
prove that the Pakistani’s are the innocent 
victims of attacks by Indians in the guise of 
the soldiers of the Mukti Bahini. They have 
not done anything that the Indians may 
justly call a cause of war and the Indians 
therefore have no reasonable excuses for 
rendering assistance to the Mukti Bahini as 
they are doing by supplying them with arms 
and ammunition and giving them military 
training and advise relating to strategy. The 
same announcements and publications emanat¬ 
ing from American sources, strangely enough, 
have clear references to the merciless slaughter 
of hundreds of thousands of men, women and 
children by the West Pakistanis, in East , 
Bengal and also to the millions who have been 



